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DY THE EDITOR. 



THB HERMIT OF BELLTFULLK BEGINS HIS ACCOUNT OV THB 
LAND OF TURVEYTOP. 

With growing reverence for the Sage, we at- 
tended the Hermit of Bellyfulle back to his cell. 
" In half an hour," said he, graciously smiling, 
"it will be dinner time. Half an hour," he 
repeated with musical emphasis, as he passed 
into his chamber. Having profitably employed 
the time with cold water, we then, refreshed yet 
hungiy, sought our host. The Hermit awaited 
us. He had put aside his cloak of the morning, 
and was again wrapped in his old damask gown. 
He perceived that we observed the change. 
"' My custom, sir," he said ; " I never yet could 
dine in full dress. The digestive organs, sir, 
abominate close buttoning; and do their work 
sulkily, grumblingly. No, sir; a man in full 
dress may chew and swallow, but he never dines. 
The stomach cannot honestly perform its func- 
tions in state." We smiled: whereupon the 
Hermit with a grave, sly look, asked — " Will you 
answer me this question V We bowed afBrma- 
VoL. n. 



tively. " Do you think it in the power of mortal 
man to give a fair, wise, learned judgment upon 
any dish or sauce soever, the said man being, at 
the time of tasting, in tight boots ? Sir, it is 
impossible. The judicial organ is too delicate, 
too exquisitely nerved, to vindicate its sweet 

Prerogative, unless the whole man, morally and 
odily, be in a state of deep repose. And, there- 
fore, can there be a greater wrong committed 
upon the cook, than the common injury of dining 
to music! It is abominable. Once — I well 
remember it — I chewed to the clangor, and crash, 
and thunder of a military band. Well, sir, the 
dinner was excellent — admirable as a dinner; 
but I have no more judgment than a beast, if I 
had any other taste in my mouth save the brass 
of the trumpets, and the tough parchment of the 
drum-heads. SUence, profound and solemn, is due 
to the first hour of dining. One minute before 
that time the finest jest is but a presumptuous 
impertinence. In my encyclopaedia of the kitchen 
I have treated of these things — ^philosophically 
and at large. For the present " 
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Here the Hermit upraised his forefinger, and 
at the same time the door was opened, and a 
man, drest in snowy white, followed by Bezoar,, 
brought in the first dish. Placing it upon the 
table the man disappeared, Bezoar taking his 

flace behind the Hermit's chair. And then the 
lermit rose, and baring his head, said grace. 
" Thanks be rendered for this : and may no man 
dine worse ! " With this short ceremony the 
Hermit entered upon his serious task. He dined 
as though he was fulfilling a devout exercise of 
his life. Not a word escaped him, as dish after 
dish was levied upon, then taken away. We 
confess our igno^^aijce of the many delicious 
things set before the Hermit, they had been so 
disguised, so e}eyated by the art of ^he cook. 
As, in silence, we watched the doings of the Sage 
— for soon we sat with idle knife and fork, whilst 
still our host cut away — we marvelled that a man 
so capable of solemn Uiouglits — a man who could 
discourse, as he had done, upon a churchyard — 
and thq pVitlej the guilt, the empty foolishness of 
life — sHouUl be ho ^irjoiis, so eager in his food. 
With his \Rtrangc C||]|duie^s of mind, he jumped 
at our uioughts, iii}^ said— "I doubt not I can 
guess your medjtatiop* Ii myself, with the wings 
of my soiih ha\ e tried to escape from this mound 
of flesh,'* and he gmnccjd at his stomach ; " but 
the soul js, at best, as a trained hawk ; let it fly 
as high as it will, thefe Is its master for the time, 
with his feet upph the cartli ; and straightway it 
drops from the'cpud^ at his call." Saying this, 
the Hennit }His|ied aw^y tiis final plate. He had 
dined — for lie |i^^ spojten, 

" This \^ine la miraculous,"' said we, filling a 
glass of tokay. 

** Yes ; I shall remain some time in Hungary," 
answered the Hermit, sipping the liquor with 
educated lips. " This," saia the Sage, holding the 
wine between him and the light, *' this is the true 
blood of our dear mother earth. I have often 
wondered at the sneaking ingratitude of astro- 
nomical men. In the name of grapes, why should 
not Bacchus have ^ star to himself? We have 
only to reflect upon the characters of the Pagaa 
deities siderally honoured, to feel the indignity 
done to Bacchus. There is Saturn, a tyrant and 
a child-eater, — he must be set in a ring, and uo- 
9iinally hung in the sky. Mars, a bully, and nine 
times out of ten no whit better than a highway- 
man or burglar, — ^he, too, must twinkle insultingly 
upon men/ made fools and rogues, tyrants and 
victims, b^ his abominable influence; yes, he, 
the recruiting serjeant of the heavens— must 
stare with his red face upon us ; — and Mercury, 
thief and orator to boot, may wink through the 
long night, all having their admirers and wor- 
shippers; whilst for Bacchus, he, with all his 
great bounty, is starless and unhonoured. 
T would be a pleasant, yea a proper thing," 
said the Hermit with a laugh, " to find a fire- 
new plainet for him.'' 



" Indeed," we answered, " in these days, it is 
not likely that Bacchus will meet with so boun- 
tiful an astronomer. In the outside world — to 
use your own phrase of Clovernook — his godship 
is in sad disgrace. His bottles are broken ; his 
pottle-pots shivered; his name anathematized. 
Boys and girls, scarcely forgetful of the taste of 
mother's milk, renounce him and his ways ; and 
more, by the potent eloquence of childhood, 
compel father and mother to forswear the wor- 
ship of the frantic god. Drunkenness itself has 
lost its blotched and scarlet face, and, like the 
hart, pant.^ only for pure water/' 

"Can it )>eT* asked the Hermit. "I never 
knew a ^runtard §o reformed, unless, indeed, he 
had been to the Xafid of Turveytop." 

" The Land of Turvey top I '"' we cried ; " where 
may th^j; he i what people inhabit it, and what 
wonders jqaj^ be done iM^ S^' 

"As for Its latifude,^ eai4 the H^nnit, " why, 
I will not puzzle j our mpQgraphy lyith it. The 
people are of gigantic B^iturc, at least forty feet 
high ; yet mild and penevoient—the purses and 
pastors of tho'prdjnaiy j't^ce of portal^./ 

" And is the |j|pd jar JistiH^t t"* We asked. 

" Some^ f mud red leagues, no more, from Clover- 
nook. I \\as brought lip tl^cre : tmderstand me — 
brought up, after the fas|iion of the Turveytopians. 
The truth is, when I hml arrived at man*s estate, I 
fojin^ i^iyself in possession of a bit of nearly every 
vice ())at blackens tjie sons p'f >^dam. I will not rmi 
ov^|: ihe list, but to save your time and my breath 
wUj mprely desirp you to thjnk me at that time 
klio\yiiig in all the rascally accomplishments gene- 
rally shared among a crowd of sinners. And 
yet, though wild and lawless, and hotly pursuing 
all sorts of mad delights, I never felt a touch of 
happiness. My pleasure was at best delirium 
that left me spent and heavy-hearted. It was in 
one of those moods, when the whole world about 
me was, to my moral vision, coloured like so much 
brown paper, that walking at the base of a high 
mountain, it suddenly opened before me. Sir," said 
the Hermit with a grave look that rebuked our 
gaze of incredulity, " I say the mountain opened. 
A narrow passage, adown which the sun shone 
with intense brightness, and from which I heard 
beautiful sounds, as of distant music, was be- 
fore me. Without a thought I entered it ; when 
having run a few paces, I turned round, and — the 
marrow froze in my bones — I saw the mountain 
had closed again behind me. I was trapped; 
swallowed, a miserable lump of breathing mor- 
tality, in the bowels of the earth. Great was the 
anguish of my heart ; yet, strangely enough, light, 
like sunlight, streamed down the lon^ passage 
before me, and the sounds of the music became 
louder and louder. By degrees they carried 
peace and fortitude into my soul, and I began to 
walk rapidly forward. As I walked, the passage 
became wider, and at length ended in s^n open 
country ; where, save that tbe grass, the flo\yers, 
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the trees, and all things about me, were of gigantic 
proportions, all in form were the same as the things 
of the world I had left. I walked until I saw, what 
at first appeared to me, huge rocks. Continuing 
to approach them, I discovered them to be houses. 
My heart dropped within me, for I feared that I 
was in a land of giants. As the thought fell upon 
me, I turned round and almost swooned to the 
earth with fear. A giantess of nine-and-thirty 
feet three inches high — as I afterwards disco- 
vered — stood before me. Instantly I beljqved I 
was destined to be eaten alive. Though cpnstitu- 
tionally gallant towards the sex, I was yet sq 
wayward, that I would rather have fallen into the 
jaws of a tigress or any other female beast, than 
have formed the meal of the giantess befqrs we. 
She saw my terror, and a smile broke upon her 
broad, good-humoured face, like a sunbeam on a 
rose-garden. A few strides brought her to me. 
I fell upon my knees, and lifted up my bands im- 
ploringly to her. Never did man drop at the foot 
of woman in more earnestness of sou). Never 
could he pray more fervently to b^ ji^ken in 
marriage, than did I supplicate not to tie pl^ewed 
alive. The giantess, with a laugh tha^} ^IniQ§tj 
stunned me, bent over me ; chucked me ui^der the 
chin ; playfully nipped the end of my nose ; in- 
dented the tip of her fore-finger in both my 
cheeks, and shrilly crying klukklukkluk, — whjc^ 
answers to our homely catchy^ catchy — took me 
in her arms like a raw, red-faced, hour-old baby." 
"A strange place this Turveytop, and a strange 
people," cried we. " And amongst these folks you 
say you were brought up i Brought up ! Why, 
you were of man s estate when the mountain 
opened and received you." 



"True ; but it is the benevolence of the Tur- 
veytopians to take in men and women to nurse: 
to bring them up anew ; and to this philanthropic 
end, every new comer is treated as a new-bom 
babe. Bless you ! I have seen even a philosopher, 
Vf\\o had made a great noise among his brother 
pigmies on the outside of the mountain, I have 
seen him sent back to nurse's milk and pap. The 
one great principle of the Turveytopians is this ; 
to take no knowledge for granted on the part of 
those they nurse. May this tokav, sir," — cried 
the Hermi^, about to quaff, — "may it turn to train 
oil in tiw gullet, if I have not seen a Chancellor 
mvLih, wjie^hcr or no, to suck his thumb, because 
the IfttU vjirlet would affect precocity and quar- 
rel with hi^ nurse, as if to suck his thumb was an 
act below his consequence. I have seen, too, a 
liord Chamberlain taught again to walk: yes, 
seen him toddling after a sugar-stick held tempt- 
ingly, encouragingly, *twixt his nurse's fingers." 

"And for what purpose," we asked, "this 
teaching over again I Was it not a waste of time 
and pnins?" 

'* Assuredly not,""' answered the Hermit gravely : 
mi t\mi fixing his eve upon us, he asked, " Have 
y^]i npl known folks in the outside world, who — 
fitaimij^g it may be \vithin a few years of their 
g["ave — seemed, nevertheless, as if they had 
Ki^fiied all their worldly knowledge the wrong 
^vay i As if, to be au^jht good, wise, and morally 
dignificsd, they should learn the lesson of life 
again ; jea, beginning in the nursery, should 
sprawl and roar m the nurse's lap ? You cannot 
think this ? It matters not : the honest Turvey- 
topians have this belief, and therefore take weak 
and wicked men and women, of every age, as 
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younglings from the womb ; they are called the 
babes of the mountain — children of earth ; and for 
the many vices and faults which they bring with 
them into Turveytop, why, they are considered as 
spots and flaws inseparable from their former 
condition. " Oh ! the men I have seen there," 
cried the Hermit, with a laugh — "the kings, 
lords, bishops, lawmakers I have seen, all put 
into second swaddling-clothes, and brought up 
again as gentle, wise, charitable, sagacious folk, 
doing good credit to the beautiful earth, which, 
in their former days, they so grievously scan- 
dalized." 

" But surely," said we, " it was to tike the 
training a little too far back. We cannot, we 
repeat, but think it loss of time and trouble.'' 

** Certainly not," cried the Hermit. "Con- 
sider, sir, how delightful it must be, by a strong 
effort of the soul, to lose and forget dl that we 
have misleamed of life, and so begin the lesson 



again — with clear heads and ruddy hearts. To 
compass this with the reprobates of the world is 
the purpose of the Turvevtopians — wise, gracious, 
wonderful giants that they are — mighty only in 
their goodness, superhuman in their sweet cha- 
rities.'^ 

" Pray,**^ we cried, " tell us your historj' whilst 
in Turveytop." 

"You shall hear it, sir," said the Hermit, 
" and the brief histories of many others." 

We drew close to the table, and waited the 
story with impatience.* 

* Here a sudden and sharp illness compelled the writer tolaj 
down his pen ; nor was he able to resume it, until too late in the 
month to continue the narratiTC. When Louis the Fourteenth 
visited the death-bed of one of his favourites, the moribund 
courtier begged pardon for the " ugly faces" which the acuteness 
of his suffering wrought in him. In the like spirit of contrition, 
a periodical writer feels that he ought to beg i>ardon of the 
sovereign public for being illf when he is expected to lie in the 
eigoyment of working health, still " to be continued," with the 
monthly task he has entered upon. — [Editor ] 
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HIS is the portrait of a man who died 
a martyr to civility. See with what a 
self-satisfied air he contemplates the 
graces of his person, in that favourite 
appendage of a man of fashion, — a 
pocket mirror. He stands dangling his 
hat and plume mimersed in his own consequence, say- 
ing perhaps with the triumphant Richard — 
** III entertain a toore or two of tailors, 
To study fashions to adorn my body : 
Since I am crept in favour with myself, x 

I will maintain it with some little cost." 

In half an hour he is off for the Mall, 

*' To strut before a wanton ambling nymph/' 
He is too well dressed for an assignation in Covent 
Garden; and he has no time to-day for the middle 
walk at the New Exchange. He is fresh from the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens, where some beauty in a 
vizard, pleased with the graces of his person, and the 



known gaiety of his wit, flirted her time between the 
acts with her friend Sir Fopling Flutter. He ia confi- 
dent he has met her before ; seen her, heard her, but 
her name is a mystery, and no entreaties could induce 
her to remove her masque for a minute. See her again 
he must : his songs to Coelia are at an end ; he has a 
fresh chase in view, and that best kind of occupation 
for a man of fashion, — a female secret to discover, and 
a new intrigue to carry on. 

The wits about the court of King Charles II. be- 
stowed on Ethereee the epithet of Ea9y. Mr. Martin 
has represented him in an easy posture — and easy with 
himself. He lived, moreover, in easy circumstances, 
and had an easy way of writing. He was of easy vir- 
tue, and of a very easy temperament, never troubled by 
any fixed principle of religion, but, weathercock- ways, 
could adapt his morality to the change in his circum- 
stances. " Gentle George" was the name he received 
from Lord Rochester, who condenna him in his "Scs- 
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sion of the Poets'' for his idleness, and his long seven 
years of poetic silence. 

But his half hour of extra contemplation oyer, see 
our hero. Sir George, set down in his chair at St. James' S| 
just in time, as a man of gallantry should always be; 
for what was then called High Mall. He is now con- 
versing with himself, — " Shall I see her here ? I could 
swear to her among ten thousand, though that d — d 
vizard was a drawback to all certain recognition ; — think 
of those large wanton e^es, but, above all, that month, 
that has made me kiss it a thousand times iti imagma- 
tion within an hour : 

' Some feel no flames but at the cou^ or ,ball, 
And others hunt white aprons on the Mall.' 

I'gad, I'm not one of these, I'm in ptifiuit of ft ^y- 
house vizard ; and she, as she said, would bfe iii love 
with one who could dress well, dance *^lli feticfe well, 
have a genius for love-letters, an agreeable volc^ fof a 
chamber, very amorous, something discreet, but not 
over constant. Grad-zooks, my character to a pin-{k)int ; 
it hits me off to the letter. I'll swear at least to the 
inconstancy. In the Mall, Park, and Play, be wbh-fe 
she will, I will find her out. What did she tell nife ? 
— * that she was in love with this dear tov^n to thjtt 
degree, that she could scarce endure the Country m 
landscapes and in hangings.' " ^ 

The Mall at this time presented a crowded scen^ m 
gaiety and fashion. Some were bowling th^ir tmifi 
away at the game of Pell Mell, others w^re dii-looktfj | 
the lady of fashion was here with the inflii of sort and 
quality; the citizen with his wife ; the ^est-ender and 
the East-ender. Near the Decoy, King Charles II. was 
seen, feeding his ducks and talking to Di^den, dressed 
as he was in a new Chedreux wig for this day's Mall, 
about the su^ect of his new poem. Here stood 
Rochester and Buckingham, busy about a new intrigue ; 
here Mulgraveand Sedley, wondering what had become 
of " Gentle George." Here the man of mode was 
heard to liunent with Sir Topling Flutter, that there 
was not an order made for the exclusion oif the rabble 
from the Park, when the gay world of the better class 
were present. Here Pepvs was walkitig with his friend 
Creed, curious about all that was eoing on, and making 
short-hand notes in his mind for nis short-hand diary. 
Here Evelyn was walking, not unobserved, lamenting 
the sinfulness of the times ; and here the carriages 
rolled by of the light-hearted Nelly, and the bold, im- 
petuous, but handisome Countess of Castlemaine. 

Through all this scene of gay confusion, Sir George 
Etherege is seen to pass, observed by all for the graces 
of ids person and the correct elegance of his dress. 
Eager and anxious as he is — he never forgets the man 



of fashion or the proprieties of tlie place, but walks 
becomingly ,on, neglecting all for "dear delightful 
woman," and scanning her, with the most minute at- 
tention, from head to foot. He talks and laughs for 
awhile with "Wycherley — whispers a piece of scandal 
into the ear of Sir Peter Lely — is honoured with a 
look of recognition from La Belle Stuart, and a passing 
word from the Countess of Castlemaine. Vizards in 
fifties pass before him, but still the play-house beauty 
eludes his eye. Here again the rabble intercept his 
way, moving in dozens after the eccentric carriage of 
the eccentric Duchess of Newcastle. Five hundred 
fancies pass and repass through his fevered mind. He 
think? more like a boy of seventeen, in love for the 
iiHt Hm^, than a man of thirty who had been literally 
tJirotigH a whole " Chronicle ' of loves with as much 
dexterity and wit as Cowley has enumerated the names 
in verse' of those who took by turns possession of his 
heart. Still the vizard-face of Dorset Gardens eludes 
his Yigibiice, and the evening was well nigh spent. 
Th<? ^lall Fft^ thinning rapidly — the citizen had gone 
htftric ttred with the scene, and the citizen's wife cross 
timt skb wnst not allowed to remain loneer. The ducks 
wetj^ i\\ tiHtled up for the night, and the Eong had 
rtfiffti^d lb Mliitenall, leaving his feathered charge to 
ttiJ! H^t m ^[. St. Evremond. All hope was now 
fctfitk ^orie; and the easy Etherege of the morning 
ftSs tUf* ujefisy Etherege of the night. He stood for 
(i iftiit WiiHcr one of the trees near Wallingford House, 
fuigry with Inmself that he had allowed her to leave the 
theatre without knowing who she was, or that he had 
not traced her to home or dogged her to her lodgings. 
Likd Titus, he had lost a day, — and eained a mistress, 
witiiotjt knowing who she was or where to find her. 
'* Well, well," he was heard to say, " follow a shadow, 
it still flies you ; men are doomed to losses, and life's 
too stort to mourn very deeply over them ; better suc- 
cess another time. I must e'en off to Long's or 
Lockett's, and pass the night with rare Sir Charles or 
still rarer Rochester. I may find myself at last 
within Whitehall, at play with the King and passing 
reachr repartees with Barbara Palmer." 

He continued in this mood of mind for a few minutes 
longer, when a lady with a vizard-face passed smartly 
before him, half singing, half repeating — 
" It is not that I love you less 
Than when before your feet I lay." 

Our hero was once more Easy Etherege, In ^y% 
minutes more the vizard was from off her face, and the 
fine and witty woman, that had set Sir George's heart 
on fire— the unattended wanderer in the park at night 
—was Barbara Palmer, Countess of Castlemaine. 
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UJt Bicir^ApTiia llritannica is very 
mea^c (if tiaint's bearing prefatory 
t i t Ic s t>f ( 1 latiiict i oi i , ei 1 1 1 ferred — not 
Uy kings, H^t by (^orninon tacit con- 
sent; Ftllly s(nisii4c of this defi- 
eiencyj we have bcL'ii tnaking out of 
late, fot our own anius4.'ment, a list 
of worthies deriving Llic jJlltttts of tluir honours from 
the voice of the people. It is a scanty but curious 
catalogue — Venerable Bede, Old Parr, Beau Bnunmell, 
Bloody Mary, and Beau Naslt: Selden, in his " Titles 
of Honour," is silent on ihe subject of such popular 
peerages. No fees were paid upon their appropriation, 
so our learned antiquary overlooked a class of worthies 
whose names are never mentioned without their attri- 
butes of distinction — an honour seldom awarded to the 
proudest of our peers. 

The fame of Venerable Bede survives most usefrQly 
in his own history ; Old Parr seems still to live among 
us in the admirable impersonation of Mr. Farren ; 
Beau BrummelFs remains have been intrusted to the 
editorial care of Captain Jesse ; Bloody Mary has had 



of late a successful whitewash from the antiqUanan 
fervour of Mr. Tytler ; and the Life of Beau Nash h^s 
been written at some length, and with admirable skill, 
by one whose charm of composition could throw an 
interest around the commonest topic he took in hand, 
telling a story with scarcely any other art than that of 
arranffins the materials in their natural order. 

I ailuae to the Life of Beau Nash by no less emi- 
nent a hand than that of Dr. Goldsmith. The Doctor 
was a dandy in dress, in a fashion and in a manner 
peculiarly his own. His tailor's bills have been 
printed by Mr, Prior for the edification of the curi- 
ous — and his dress and appearance preservfscl to tike 
hfe in the entertaining bioeraphy of Boswell. Gola- 
smith should have written the life of Nash in the half- 
dress suit of ratteen he wore at Boswell' s party ; " for 
the life of a beau," as he tells us, " if a beau could 
write, would certainly serve to regale curiosity." 

Dr. Cheyne of Bath, was heard to declare, in one of 
his humorous moods, that Beau Nash never had a 
father. The entry of Tom Hill's baptismal register 
was destroyed — so Theodore Hook affirmed — in the 
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Fire of London. Dr. Cheyne would say at times^ that 
Beau Nash never had the ordinary distinction of a 
Christian name. The Duchess of Marlborough, one 
day rallying him in public company upon the ob- 
scurity of his birth, compared him to Gil Bias, who 
was ashamed of his father. " No, madam," replied 
the beau, " I seldom mention my father in company ; 
not because I have any reason to he ashamed of him, 
but because he has some reason to be ashamed of 
me. 

Beau Brummell was the son of a confectioner, in 
Jermyn Street. His father never served up a dahitier 
dish, a better kind of trifle, or a more delicate piece 
of pastry, than the full conception of his illustrious 
son. Beau Nash*s father was, says Goldsmith, a 
partner in a glass-house ; — no inappropriate birth- 
place for a beau. Mr. Martin's hero may have been 
bom, for what we know, with a pocket-mirror in his 
hand ; he made the world his glass-house, for where- 
soever he went, his sole contemplation was himself. 

If Romulus founded Rome, Beau Nashwas the founder 
of Bath ; for before the Beau existed, Bath was but a 
poor place. He first erected it into a province of 
pleasure, and became, by universal consent, its legislator 
and ruler. Bath was his kingdom, and Tunbridge his 
colony. His name is inseparably allied with both 
places. You may as well think of walking over the 
field of Waterloo, and forgetting Wellington, as of 
going to Bath, and forgetting Beau Nash. His fame 
and name pervade the place ; — you quote Anstey, but 
you think and talk of Beau Nash. Such are the in- 
fluences and effects of genius. 

Mr. Martin has drawn our Lycurgus of a beau con- 
templating the graces of his person in a new mirror 
freiih from the glass-house of his father at Swansea, 
lie has just concocted his noble code of laws for the 
regulation of the city-balls, and his thoughts are divided 
bttwcen the consequence of his person and the civil- 
izing effect^ of his new edict. He has no idea of 
" Folly at full length," but bows and simpers while 
achieving an imaginary conquest, or sneers with a kind 
of proud satisfaction, as if H)reseeing the way in which 
some rebel lady has been made amenable at last to the 
wise provisions of his law. " D — n her," he is saying 
to himself, " Regulation 8 has done for her ; what does 
it say ?— * That the elder ladies and children be con- 
tent with a second bench at the ball, as being past or 
not come to perfection :' 'fore Grad, I've settled her : 
— ^if she says much, I'll have a gardener in with a 
ladder— his bag of shreds, his nails and hammer, and 
I'll tack her up to the back benches as a confirmed old 
wall-flower." 

Our Beau was very rude at times — rude both in 
sentiment and language. The ladies, it is true, gave 
him a great deal of trouble, and it was long before he 
could bring them within his code of dancine discipline 
and ball-room order. As his power ana influence 
increased, he became the Uttle tyrant at Tunbridge, and 
the overbearing despot at Bath. He waged a long and 
successful war against gentlemen in boots and ladies in 



white aprons. " I have known him on a ball night," 
says Goldsmith, '' strip even the Duchess of Queens- 
bury, and throw her apron at one of the hinder 
benches ; observing, that none but abigails appeared 
in white aprons." The good-natured Duchess 
laughed and acquiesced in his censure, remembering 
perhaps the lines in Pope : — 

*' If Queensbury to strip there's no compelling, 
*T\» from a handmaid we must take a Helen." 

When the Princess AmeHa applied to him for one 
dance more, he refused,— his laws, he said, were the 
laws of the Medes and Persians^ laws which altered 
not. 

It was an easy matter to tear an apron from the 
waist of a lady, but a difficult imdertaking to extract 
a pair of boots from the unwilling feet of a country 
'squire. Nash is said to have made the attempt, and 
in a. full assembly— covering his failure with an arch 
air, and a pohte inquiry. Why Mr. So and So had not 
brought his horse in? — ** The beast was shod and so 
was his master." 

But these insolent sayings were first said when Beau 
Nash had become the beau of three generations — ^when 
his rudeness had grown proverbial, and men laughed 
like the Duchess of Queensbury, and let the dandy 
have his own way. They could not but bow to the 
decision of one whose picture was taken at full-length 
within their ball-room, with Sir Isaac Newton and the 
poet Pope for the Beau's supporters. They acquiesced, 
and let Lord Chesterfield tell why — 

« Immortal Newton never spoke, 
More truth than here you'll find ; 
Nor Pope himself e'er penned a joke, 
More cruel on mankind. 

The picture placed the busts between, 

Gives satire all her strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 

But Folly at fuU length." 

A statue of Beau Nash is appropriately placed in 
the Pump-Room at Bath — but ne wants the busts. 
They should be replaced for the sake of the epigram. 
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CARCELY n tlmu- 
saml jiaces fast^vard 
of the gates of the 
little town of Gil ens, 
famous for the lion- 
likc defence of Tu- 
ris.sjt against the great 
Suleyman in 1532, is 
situated a lovely valley, nestled beneath one of the 
frontier mountains of the stupendous chain which di- 
vides the province of Eisenberg from Austria. Rich 
meadows, and stretches of corn-field and orchard, in- 
terspersed with clumps of forest trees, make the whole 
valley seem like one vast garden; while the clear and 
sparkling stream of the Guens, which gives its name 
to the town, meanders in many a wavy line amid the 
dense vegetation, swelling onward in fantastic curves 
through the pleasant greenery, catching the sunlight 
in its course, and brawling with every pebble in its 
shallow bed. Wild flowers enamel its banks, and 
water-fowl build their nests amid its sheltering sedges ; 
nor would any dream during the summer months, 
when, in several spots a strong man may clear it at a 
bound, that gathering force and volume as the winter 
pours its icjr breath over the valley, and fed by the 
torrents which sweep down the neighbouring declivi- 
ties, it overflows its channel, and spreads ruin and de- 
struction over the surrounding coimtry ; whence it is 
called by the peasantry of the province " the wicked 
Guens.'^ 

By following the course of this capricious stream 
for about a league (an easy and a pleasant task to the 



lover of fine scenery), the pilgrim arrives at the foot of 
a lofly and almost perpendioiilar rncky inaccessible upon 
three of its sides, and crowned by the ruins of an ex- 
tensive and stately castle, the remains of the fortress 
of Lockenhaua, formerly a stronghold of the Nadasdy 
family, and now a possession of Prince Ester hazy. 
So perfectly is its ontliiic prcservefl, that, even from a 
short distance, it has all the appearance of beine 
habitable ; but it is in reality almost entirely deserted 
from its state of utter dilapidation, affording shelter 
only to a few labourers, who contrive to make its 
questionable accommodation subservient to their own 
penury, and who prefer the sheltered nooks afforded 
oy the angles of its substantial stone-work to the less 
secure huts of mud or timber which would be their 
alternative. 

Even in this state of decay, however, the castle of 
Lockenhaus is well worthy of a visit, for its extraor- 
dinaiT vaults cannot fail to arrest the attention of the 
traveller. One of these, which was formerly the 
sepulchre of the Nadasdy family, is built of ponderous 
square stones, and vaulted in round arches boldly pro- 
portioned, which rest on columns of prodigious girth. 
It is of considerable length, being, in fact, a sub- 
terranean gallery, lighted oidy by one circular aper- 
ture, which was closed by a stone, after the manner of 
the tombs of the patriarchs as described in holy writ. 
A second, situated under the suite of rooms once ap- 
propriated to the lord of the castle, and dug deep into 
thesoUdrock,is divided into two distinct compartments, 
by a long line of stunted pillars, upon which the 
rounded arches descend low and heavily; and the 
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whole subterranean has been elaborately ornamented 
with statues carved in wood, of which some fragments 
still remain. This singular vault is gained through a 
vast hall, lighted very imperfectly by two narrow 
arched windows, having" in the tight nkti^ bonier tt 
well, dug fifty fathqritS .flteil liit8 tjie i6ck; ktiA sili;- 
rounded by a bl6da-|>a stflli.iti It hhwi itid gh^slly 
circle^ wb(?nd* UiiB atmy sii\Mf Wii^nn is ciilfed the 
llnl! of Blood. . , 

Fitly ^^ii3 it tlSiticd J fo)^ fttift |ljitti^^^^^ tintl iLiiio- 
cent blooa ttiS liidii'ca poufm foitll "ite water ^vlicre 
tlint stain HlstS — shod at TiiulnTtrii— frKcil the world 
without ^lisimslicd ih slm\ nnil jK^Ste brboded over 
cartli ktid sftf; tvjily to b^ sca^M awhy i>^t the Ibul 
deediS of taen ! Illoodj of whicq the cnnison trace 
shall be found at Lockenhnua so lotig as one stone of 
the grim old pt!^ shall be left upoij diiQther. 

In times long^iie by, ere j;et the Nadasdys thcm- 
selvea were lords of the fortre^Sj it v(t% the property 
and one of theiiiany strongholds of the Teniplnrs. In 
calm retirement and strict adherence to tlie rnles 6f 
their order, rieh ting the tirongt^d, snstahilrigtht? feeble, 
and avenging tneoppressedi ttic kQigltts found a worthy 
ctjuivalent for the deprivation of the ttiere tvorldli^ 
honours and ctihemeraf Irtnmydis tO TiJiicll tnost of 
them were tnfitled by intif higli hlood imd exalted 
position ; and they wore i!ie red cross with proud 
humility, and passed their traminil days amid the 
aflTection of their retiutli^f^, Without one* suspicion of the 
Sturm IT Inch vsas ftbnut Irt hnt^i above their devoted 
heads. Deep as was their regret at the dbeoutenl and 
opposition which had manifested itself against them in 
France, they never for a moment contemplated the 
possibihty of the frightful consequences which ensued ; 
and it was consequently with a consternation for which 
language has no words that they learnt the execution 
of their grand master, and the sentence of extermina- 
tion which had been pronounced against their order by 
the Council bt Vienna. Henceforward, none of them 
ventured to leave the walU of the castle lest they 
should lose their lives ; and it having been a part of 
theit policy to keep the fortress at all times well pro- 
visioned in the event of any hostile demonstration, they 
resigned themselves to their adverse fortune with what 
patience they might, although not without a gloomy 
presentithent of futiure ill. 

iTie obedience of the couht-lcing, Robert of Anjou, 
to the win of the pope, by whom the destruction of 
the Templars had been vowed, they could not for one 
moment doubt, as he was indebted to the pontiff for 
his crown and kingdom of Hungary ; and thus it was 
with more misgiving than surprise that after the lapse 
of a few iHoiiflis, the warder one day announced the 
approach of a royal herald, who demanded admission 
to the castle, and speech of the venerable knight who 
held the keys of the fortress. 

The jgates were immediately opened, and the herald 
ushered into the great hall, wliere the Teinplars were 
ranged about their chief, who occupied a high-backed 
chair on the dais, beneath a canopy bearing the in- 
signia of the red cross, and flanked by half a dozen 
pfidel banners. Nothing could be more venerable 
than his appearaiice, as he sat there with a calm brow 
and a steady eye, like one beyond fear of king or 
kaiser, who owned no allegiance save to the head of 
his own order : his ample robes falling about him in 
large folds; his bald head glistening like marble in the 



light which fell from the high mullioned window at 
his back, and his long snowy beard descending to his 
^dle. His sword lay on a cushion by his side, toge- 




pressioh of quiet attention. Faf d^ftcrent, however, 
were the look and bearing 6f mmiy of those about him. 
Upon the brow of sbtrie tni^ht he i*Wd.a stern and 
proud defiance, while tlie fieatufcs bi f>t1ii^ts bore an 
expression of anxiety vihith the^ ^rfiipjbt In viiin to 
disuse hlidei'a semblance of imjJiiilci^t hauglitiuess. 

Thfe herfilcL however, wasted m tiriie itt tofcmeliting 
dithei' lipon thfe dignity of ihc ciuof^ rir the /msfionate 
aemonstriltiotts. of tHe assetnldi' 1 I\:::i|i!Qr^ j but at 
once opened Ills mission by exLi:dnju^g hi a fcne of 
rude detitmcei j . " , ,. 

" Ye ^ell iHbw, knights and fllflflgS. f hyi&fefe I 
km here; for ye hrive not now w l^fn ink Jala of 
the .Council of Vienna, hj which WHf 8klef hdt been 
abolished : neithir neeq 1 dilaU* .tifebil llife* fc'Hhies 
whifcH have beeil expiatb'd bf ieveffll 8f jotii-bf^tHren 
b^ a deiili of fire. Yfe ilfe fill alifefe |tilltt j km ^ct, 
lest it ^diild be that sdme pil^ ilWi8iia>btl M^ be fible 
to exfctilpatfe timself frdni im heavi Silifgcs ^h>'ftSith 
ye all stand charged; the king of HllJ^ia^' ^{iiii' lord 
arid mine, unwilling that the intfb^iir ffloula suffer, 
hath convoked a high court of JuSiii^J, o^ wft jinlch ye 
will be free to offer such defenci! 808 tiiri oriiig to 
bear against your guilt — and I kl^ nete; armed with 
the royal mandate, to summon ydU to the trial." 

A deep and indignant silerifce sticceeded, N) this ad- 
dress ; and every gaze was tHfned iipon tHfe lerierable 
chief who occupied the chair bt fetat6 ; but foi* & mo- 
ment he did not answer the fijbtoeal. , Suddeiil^, how- 
ever, a light burned in hH WC ^hlcfi hiia been for 
years extinguished ; and he fose sldm^ and proudly, 
with all the firm grace and ^If^posseasion of litlhowed 
manhood ; and waving his arm hau^tily in the direc- 
tion of the herald, he replied in & voice as firm, as 
sonorous, and as fearless as his otrd. 

" You say well. Sir Herald l we wre indeed 
acquainted with the edict of extermination which hath 
been fulminated against us. W^ are not ignorant of 
the martyrdom of some of our best and bravest — of 
the sainted death of our holy and pious knight-com- 
mander, the head and bulwark of our order. We need 
no teaching to comprehend of what crime both they 
and we are held to be ^ilty: nor do we, in the 
consciousness of our innocence, fear to submit our 
Hves or our actions to the cognizance of justice. We 
cannot, however, forget that our brethren now in Hea- 
ven were illegally murdered : and the remembrance 
does not tend to induce us willingly to place ourselves 
in the same ruthless hands, without a full assurance 
that, until our guilt, be proved, we shall not be con- 
demned to die tne death of the felon and the traitor. 
We therefore demand that the royal word be pledged 
for our safety, until we be pronounced death-worthy 
by the laws of our country ; and without this surety, 
not one of these brave knights, my followers and 
children, will set foot beyond the ramparts. To prove 
to you that 1 speak not without assurance of this fact, 
I call upon each Templar who is minded to submit in 
this to my authority, and to redeem my word, to lay 
hand upon his sword." 
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In flji instant tlie munt- 
iDtted pBlm of PTery k night 
there present wns struck 
lioavily upon the liilt nf his 
weapon, and tb* clash and 
clangour of the dmitten metal awoke the greedy echoes 
of the ball sio stUrtlingl^, that the ben&ld inyolutitarily 
stepped back a pace, and half drew bis own sword, ere 
be remembered that thfe cbiiract^r in which he came 
was sacred, knd that bis emdtibn was an instdt tb 
those about bim, and a deep shame to bis owti chiyftlty: 
The hot blood motinted to bis broif, and he #itbdtfe# 
bis fingers bnrriedly from their clasp, as be exclaimed — 

** Your treason be cfti your own hfeads, knights ttnd 
warriors : I will do your bidding to the King, thougb 
little do I deem that it will avail you in tbis strait ;" 
and as be ceased speaking, be turned to leave the 
ball. 

" Bear bim company to the gates, my brothers," 
said the chief ; " and show bim all courtesy ; nor 
suffer your vow of hospitality to the stranger and the 
wayfarer to fail you in this case, even aJtbough his 
errand may bav6 proved vain iis well as offensive." 

He was obeyed; the herald strode forth after a 
slight and abrupt salutation, and was followed by all 
present save the chief himself. Beside bis stirrup 
stood an attendmit witb a goblet of rich wine, which he 
tendered in silence to the departing guest, who put it 
aside carelessly with bis band, and then walking to- 
wards a fountain in the court-yard, filled his palm witb 
water and swallowed it burriedly; after which be 
emptied a second handful upon the pavement, as if to 
intimate that be bod accepted only that which was 
valueless from the brotherhood ; and in the next in- 
stant he was in the saddle, and ^Hoping under the 
gateway, followed by his two armed attendants. 

A few days only bad elapsed, when the. same mes- 
senger re-appeared before the fortress of Lockenbaus, 
but on tbis .occasion be did not seek for entrance. The 
blast of his bugle Summoned the whole body of the 
Templars to the ramparts, whence they beard them- 
selves proclaimed as traitors and outlaws^ who bad by 
opposition to the royal will, and a refusial to submit to 
the authority of the tribunal convened id pass jtidg- 
ment upon them, tacitly confessed their guilt ; and 



thus tliey fminfl 
themselves sniMen- 
ly and utterly depcndmit 
upon tlieir own exertions 
and* resources. 

These were not long suffered to remain untried, for 
ete a week passed by, the castle was beleaguered on all 
sides by the royal troops, who cbmibencett their offen- 
bive operations like men certain of success j but the 
trdl-provisioned arid eoually well-prepared condition of 
the garrison, rendered the capture of the fbrtress a 
measure alike of difficulty and danger ; for tke Tem- 
plars were at once experienced arid desperate. It was, 
as they well knew, Uie last hazard of the die; and 
they met the danger like men who felt that there was 
no alternative save a death of honour in that unequal 
resistance, or a life of ignominy in the event of failure. 
So bravely did they bear themselves in the emergency 
that a disheartening doubt of ultimate success began to 
pervade the beleaguering soldiery; and the royalist 
general abated somewhat of the boastftd insolence with 
which be had on bis arrival affected to look upon the 
vermin who bad been hunted to their boles, only to be 
driven thence, and run to death by bis own troops i 
and to comprehend, however slowly and reluctantly, 
that even caged as they were within four walls, and cut 
off from all hope of external aid, the enemies whom be 
came there to crush were no contemptible and craven 
foes, to be scared by threats, or subdued by the vision of 
a King's frown, turned on them, in furtherance of his 
own ambition^ and not called up by their own demerits. 

Thus were things circumstanced when one vile 
traitor, haunted by the fear of ultimate failure on the 
part of his companions, to whose fortunes be was 
bound by a solemn vow, made his escape ftt}m Lo^ken- 
baus under cover of the darkness, and sped to the 
caDgip of thg enemy. He was welcomed with the false 
and hollow welcome of the renegade ; .and, like Judas^ 
be sold his soul, not indeed for thirty pieces of silver, 
but for a yet meaner price — the safety of his own 
worthless life. He remained an hour in the tent of 
the general, where be was fed with praise and pro- 
mises, and encouraged by pledges too magnificen;t 
even to be redeemed; and then, . intoxicated with 
wine and hope, be crawled back through the silent 
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drapers^ mercers, hosiers, and shawl merchants ; but 
want of all patience prevents us. Nor can it be neces- 
sary to employ time and space in dilating upon matters 
of such every-day experience. We shall merely ob- 
serve, that their Httle flirtations are so generally tole- 
rated, if not encouraged, thflt when any strong objec- 
tion happens suddenly to bt niftiufj^|j:ed hy a lady of a 
different mind, the unfortunate deyptpe stniuls aghast, 
and cannot understand it. Mrs. ^iildon^, feeling very 
cold one winter* s night on the stagp, ictermitied to line 
her dress with flannel. She \w}}j next day to make 
the purchase. Having instantly dcter^iij^cd on tlic 
quantity and price, the eIy<|oent |tiiiler, ^Mvith the 
scissors under the cloak," ibinid Ijim&clf defeated in 
his accustomed display ; he ):herelq|-e begun to make 
up for the deficiency, while nieasunng the article, by a 
most fluent tirade of wrap|ictl*n[i eQfnpIi«ji^pts o^ the 
elegant altitude of the figure refjniring such a profu- 
sion for one dress! lie was stoppeifhy tjie latly ask- 
ing him abruptly, in a deep and iiwful a oice, *' Will it 
wash?" The poor courtier fell with bis \i^c^ against 
the shelves, and remained tl^ere bc^lf upright/ witla liis 
mouth wide open, staring ^f the (Ireadful Sitter before 
him ! 

A friend of ours — a great admirer of beauty in the 
symmetry of the foot, instep, and ankle of the fair sex 
— has suggested that the temptation held out to a 
ladies' shoemaker, must surely render a certain kind of 
remote FUrtation with his Sitter impossible to be re- 
sisted. This idea is altogether erroneous. The mis- 
take has originated in our friend's private enthusiasm, 
and his ignorance of the professional nature of the 
class of which he speaks. As for the temptations to 
which the ladies* shoemaker is necessarily subject, no 
manner of doubt can exist ; but then the shoemaker is 
not the sort of being to experience any corresponding 
emotions of soul. There is no poetry in his nature. 
He is, for the most part, a literal matter-of-fact man ; 
his narrow imagination never looks beyond the imme- 
diate object of professional speculation; his sensibilities 
are cramped and confined to the mere measurements 
or fittings. He has no enthusiasm for his art, and no 
'"^ thick-coming fancies " of the relation in which his 
firt stands to the general beauty of effect and temeritous 
suggestiveness. He is usually a dull man ; has a dark, 
desponding look; a methodistical face; and hands 
either dirty or with ugly broken nails. He kneels 
down without any grace or sense of high associations ; 
but falls upon one knee with a bumping sound on the 
floor, and begins to measure, with as much indificrence 
as if the foot of the Sitter had been cut off just above 
the ankle. He seems scarcely to be conscious even of 
giving pain, his thoughts being evidently confined to 
making " a fit.'^ If you cannot walk in the shoe, that 
is your affair. He is strictly -one who minds his own 
business, and minds nothing beyond. He is a very 
respectable man. Several writers of ability have been 
originally shoemakers, and J;he class may be generally 
considered as among the most peaceful and reflecting 
of her Majesty's Hege traders. From an habitual awe 
at the very frequencies and proximities of temptation, 
their fancies have never transgressed the due bounds, 
although it must be admitted that there are a few excep- 
tions in the shape of adventurous individuals who pass 
a remark upon the height of a lady's instep and the 
smallness of the heel. But even this comes with a 
bad grace, and produces very little pleasure. He 



always speaks as if the fact ended in itself, and there 
was nothing else to consider. 

What a difference do we behold in the courteous 
sprightliness of the ladies' hairdresser ! With a hght, 
airy, bowing, and dancing pace ; smelling of perfume ; 
mealy as a moth with powder ; and smiUng with ex- 
treme self-satisfaction and the certainty of finding a 
gracious reception ; the fashionable hairdresser enters 
the lady's room, like a favoured courtier who has just 
come to court, after a short absence. He is at once a 
poet, a politician, a newsmonger, a traveller, a lover, a 
connoisseur ;^ beauty, and a variously accomplished 
artist au4 amateur m al) that relates to the beau monde. 
With what an air of 4e}|<?^^6 grace and mastery of per- 
fonp^ce tie envelopes the fair Sitter in her large, 
powered dpessing-gown, pr gently ties her up in a great 
whife sqcquel The moment this is done, he skips 
three long p^s bac|(wa^c|, and falls into an attitude of 
admiration! He ren^^3 thus for a moment, when 
his expression an4 action undergo a change from ad- 
miration into a fine study of speculative design. His 
Qiind is made up — and in an instant he is standing 
bolt upright behind the Sitter, whose beautiful hair, 
unloosed with magic rapidity, is streaming down her 
back. Now, while his hand — well-known, and indeed 
celebrated among his numerous Sitters for being such 
a " hght hand," — flies about in all directions in the 
exercise of his elaborate art, the unceasing melody of 
his ad libitum gossip rises and falls with the long 
swathes of hair drawn through his ever-careful yet 
commanding 'comb; or pauses as the tress is held 
alof%, clinging by the extreme points to his high- 
exalted brush. « My lady the Countess of Cologne's 
hair is very much the same colour as your ladyship's. 
The same dehcate silky texture — not quite the colour, 
though very near, my lady. Ahem ! The Countess 
of Cologne is considered, to have the most beautiful 
hair ever seen — almost — though opinions differ, my 
lady. Does your ladyship find this brush too hard 1 
No— indeed, my lady, 1 had some fear— your hair is so 
extremely soft. The pomatum I use will not injure 
the effect of the tinge of gold I perceive in the hair, 
but rather tend to bring out that effect stronger. Al- 
low me, my lady, to take the liberty of suggesting to 
your ladyship the pecuUarly beautiful effect oi this 
class of hair when worn long — ^best, perhaps, when 
hanging down upon satins pompadour colonnes of roses 
or carnations on a white ground. By lamp-hght, 
candle-light, or even gas,— still beautiful. The sun is 
considered preferable — the sun, so please your lady- 
skip, sets off the natural gold tinge in the hair to the 
best advantage— I think the sun — I give him the pre- 
ference — but this is all of course, as your ladyship 
pleases. Coiffures of small crovms of velvet are good ; 
if black velvet, one of them should be placed close to 
the ear ; it sets off its whiteness, and acts as a kind of 
frame or background to its small and beautiful shape 
— ^ahem ! Nevertheless, I myself usually recommend 
bandeaux Clothilche. Still, broad ♦flat plaits, delicate 
flowers, diamonds, or noeuds of dentelle d'or, are 
all very, very good — very good — very good — very 
delicate and charming — ^very, very «ia-a-a-r-ming. 
There ! my lady — permit me to wipe the glass — there I 
I trust your ladyship's head is furnished and finished 
entirely to your satisfaction." 

Of the ogling eye of undisguised Flirtation wherewith 
certain favourite actresses look round i^t their Sitters, 
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we need not make any furth|^r observation ; nor shall 
we pause to speak of the behaviour of certain lecturers 
on botany when addressing their crowd of Sitters, the 
majority of whom are usually of the fair sex. As to 
the animal magnetists, their Flirtations with Sitters are 
of a very serious kind, and far more grinning thati 
jocular. But when a science goes so ^r during its 
mfancy, it is ipapossible to calculate tlie extent of its 
charms as it approaches the maturity of its powers. It 
might be thought that a few remarks sliould be offered 
on the " gay Lotharios" who may, now and then, be dis- 
covered among the usually sedate class of drawing- 
masters and teachers of water-colours at young ladies* 
boarding schools, and elsewhere. But there is not 
much to* say. In sketching from nature, the ** oppor- 
tunity" seidopfi turns to accojmt, for the prospect cer- 
tainly does — without offence to human charms — draw 
off the attention considerably ; albeit, in flower-paint- 
ing, which requires a closer eye, there is dangerous 
matter for suggestion. We will, however, conclude 
this series with an anecdote of a portrait-painter, now 
living, and in considerable repute. 

Some years ago, IVfr. Warnhoff (this is not the ar- 
tist's real name, which, " for obvious reasons, we con- 
ceal) was what is usually understood by " an elegant 
young man." He was very fond of h}s profession ; a 
great admirer of beauty in the fair sex ; and at this 
period was of a sentimental t^rn of m'in^. He had 
not yet begun to pidnt i^i oil, but was tolerably suc- 
cessful in miniatures. When he had no portraits in 
hand, he amused himself with German romances and 
Frencli novels, and by practismg the violin. He had 
very few "show" pictures: the one to which he 
chiefly attributed the growth oif his connection was a 

})ortrait of himself. As nearly all his Sitters were 
adies, there seemed to be good ground for such ah 
opinion, as thfe portrait in question was not only hand- 
some, but though manifestly flattered, was still an ex- 
cellent and striking likeness. It always hung over the 
centre of the chimney-piece, in an oval locket-frame^ 
with chased gold back and edges. 

Mr. Warnho^ had qn irrepressible habit of flirting 
with bis Sitters, He occasionally encountered very 
marked rebuffs, either in the shape of severe frowns or 
withering coldness ; but he still continued the prac- 
tice, an4 the bright smile of to-day made up for the 
black looks of various discomfitures. 

One morning an old lady, of austere demeanour, 
attired in rather rusty, old-fashioned blac]c, but highly 
rouged, entered the artist's apartment, leading in her 
niece by the hand, whose miniature she wished to have 
painted in the best style. The young lady, her niece, 
was not very handsome, but of a fine figure, and had 
a clear dark eye, which, however, she persisted in 
fixing bashfully on the carpet. Her behaviour was as 

grave, distant, and colc( as that of her aunt. In vain 
id Mr. Warnhoff exert all his usual arts to institute 
a little sort of covert Flirtation with his Sitter ; some- 
thing of an indefinite sweetness of mutual understand- 
ing, which the austere aunt should not perceive, nor 
the young lady be able to interpret as offence. Some- 
times he spoke of the symmetrical form of the arms 
of the Venus de Medici — ^and presently, in a tone of 
respectful tenderness, requested the fair Sitter to place 
her arms in a different position, just to try the effect. 
Next he spoke of the favourite expressions given to 
ladies' eyes by different great painters, adding.with an 



air of apparent unconcern and dry indifference, that, 
for his own part, he considered black eyes the most 
difficult, because the most searching in their effects, 
and compelling the artist to take proportionate pains 
i4 order to prevent their killing all the other features 
— as well as everything else — in the picture. Here 
he suffered a low, half-smothered sigh to escape. 

It was all of no use. The piece sat to the full 
as grave and insensible as her aunt. After remaining 
the usual time, they took their dep^ture in a very 
formal manner. 

The artist felt exceedingly mortified. He began to 
speculate in a very rational manner as to whether all 
this nonsense was not a great waste of time, and whe- 
ther he had not much better think of impro\ifig his 
skin in his profession, and endeavouring to increase 
his connection. Still he felt chagrined. "'Was' ever 
such resolute insensibility!*' thought he. He con- 
soled himself, however, with a tune on the viofip, and 
returned to his work. 

. In 9 few days ^the austere, high-rouged aunt ag^n 
made her appearance, accoihpanied hy her niece, to 
take the second sitting. Their manner had th^ same 
distance as before, and Mr.'Wamhon began to sus- 
pect that the names of Mrs. 'Tabor and Miss Ball^ 
were names assumed to disguise their rank.^ Upon 
this occasion^ however, about the middle of the sittii^g^ 
the austere aunt fell fast asleep,' and a few minutes 
afterv^'ards, her niece heaving a ^igh, as of one greatly 
relieved, slowly turned her head wit^ a sofl expression 
of interest, and gazed full at Mr. 'Vj'^arnhoff *s miniatur^ 
of himself, hanging over the chimney-pfece. This 
little demonstration, added to' the unexpected' oppor- 
tunity, was not to be resisted. 

" Do you know the portrait, piadam ?*' ipauired Mr. 
Wanihoff, in a diffident and half-whispe'rlhg voice^ 
softly rubbing, or prctenduig to ruh^ k littie fe'esh 
colour on his palette'. 

" Oh yes, ar !^* ' answered the lady. " Who pould 
mistake it?" ' -^ > ^ 

'fYou flatter me, madam/' said Mt. Wamljpff, 
feeling really confused af; the unexpected change i|i his 
fair Sitter* s behaviour. 

" "Not at all, sir,'* pursued the lady — "neither do I 
consider the portrait natters.*' 

At this, the delighted artist was absolutely over- 
come. 

" I also admire the tastiness of the frame," resumed 
Miss Balls ; ** it is set in gold, I presume ?" 

" It is, madam," answered the artist. At this fo- 
ment the old lady awoke : her niece instantly relapsed 
into her former distance ; and, after a very long sitting, 
they appointed that day week for the next, and took 
their departure. Mr. Warnhoff was too delighted to 
be able to work any more that day, though h^ had 
promised to finish the miniature by the close of the 
next sitting, and he had not as yet touched the hack- 
ground. The ensuing day, however, he worked very 
hard, and the miniature was nearly done at the ap- 
pointed time. 

Miss Balls came exactly to the hour specified. She 
came alone. Her dear aunt was unwell, but was a lady 
of too high breeding to suffer her niece to break an 
engagement with so respectable an artist as Mr. Warn- 
hoff. Mr. Warnhoff bowed to the ground, with an 
indefinite movement of the right hand towards his 
heart. The young lady took her seat as usual. Every- 
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thing went on beautifully — except the picture. It was^ 
however, nearly finished, and required little but " the 
expression." Towards the close of the sitting the 
following conversation occurred : — 

'* I trust. Miss Balls, that the illness of the ladj 
your aunt is not likely to be at all serious V said Mr. 
WamhofT, looking tenderly at the fair niece. 

" I think not, sir," replied Miss Balls ; " but I fear 
I shall seem very wicked when I say that a trifling in- 
disposition on her part would render my life far more 
agreeable — ^though Heaven forbid I should wish her 
decidedly dead, Mr. Wamhoflf." 

" Can she be so unamiable," said the artist^ " and 
to you r' 

** Not so very unamiable," pursued Miss Balls with 
a sigh ; ** not so unamiable as watchful. It is not 
what she sees, nor what she says, sir, that I dread, but 
the being to whom she says it. I allude to my uncle, 
Mr. Warahoff. My unde is a very strict man. Com- 
pared with him, sir, my aunt is a mere nonentity." 

" But can he be unkind to a lady like Miss Balls ?" 
demanded the artist devotedly — " how must every- 
body hate and shun him I" 

" By no means, sir," interrupted the young lady. 
*' My dear and thrice-honoured uncle is a man gene- 
rally sought after, if not admired. He possesses an 
art, like that of the celebrated Napoleon Bonaparte — 
the art of attracting to himself all classes, and of ex- 
ercising an unfailing influence. His house is fre- 
quented by nobility, and the poor never speak of him 
without tears. He is a wonderful man, sir. So strict ! 
I dread the fascination of his eye ! Such an eye I But 
I hope I shall eventually be able to conciliate him." 

" I)ear me, madam, how I grieve — that is, I fear 
you are not happy under his influence. But how will 
you conciliate such a character?" 

" Oh, sir — ^by various little ways I hope to do it. 
This miniature, for instance, is mtendea as a New 
Yearns present to him." 

"Indeed I" 

"Yes, Mr. WamhoflP. Oh, he is very fond indeed 
of all productions of the Fine Arts ! I am sorry, how- 
ever, to say that, with regard to painting, he is too apt 
not to value a picture sufficienily unless it is set in a 
handsome, or at least an appropriate frame. But the 
handsomer the better. It is a fault, is it not, sir ? 
Still, I must humour his peculiarity. I think I should 
like to give him my nuniature set in a frame like 
yours." 

" You gratify me, Miss Balls," said the artist, " by 
manifesting a taste in accordance with my own. In- 
deed, now I think of it, such a frame would suit your 
miniature exceedingly well." 

" Could I beg the favour, sir," said Miss Balls, 
rising from her seat to go, and approaching the artist 
in a most winning manner, " would it be too much to 
ask permission to have a frame made from yours?" 

" By no means, madam — I shall be delighted!" 

" My jeweller will take the pattern of it in the 
course of a few hours, if you will permit me to take it, 
and I can return it to you in the course of to-morrow. 
But" — ^and here the lady looked down and blushed — 



" but I hope, sir, you will not take your miniature out 
of the frame ; I should like to show your portrait — at 
least I should like to have it with me till to-morrow." 

" Oh, I'm sure, madam — ^reaUy, Miss Balls — I can- 
not express to you the great pleasure I shall have ; 
pray take it — ^let me fold it up in some silver paper for 
you — ^any time to-morrow will do !'* 

So saying, with a multitude of tender bows and bash- 
ful smiles on both sides — for the artist was by this 
time as far gone in love as the lady appeared to be— 
Miss Balls left the house with the miniature of Mr. 
Wamhoff in the locket-frame, and her own miniature, 
folded up face to face with it, in silver paper. 

The artist fiddled away at a ^reat rate during the 
rest of the day. Towards evenmg he began to grow 
serious, speculating on the nature of his feeling to- 
wards Miss Balls--of hers towards him — of her pro- 
bable station in life — ^probable fortune — and whether 
he shodd really begin to think of "settling." To- 
morrow came ; but his miniature was not returned. 
" She wishes," thought he, " to keep it longer." The 
next day came, and passed ; but no miniature, " The 
jeweller detains it," thought Mr. Wamhoff. Days 
passed — ^weeks — ^but no miniature. Our artist, now 
alarmed about his gold frame and the two miniatures 
— the lady not having yet even paid for her own — 
wrote several times to the address they had given. No 
answer. He called at the house. No ladies of that 
name had ever resided there ! 

Suddenly the alarm and astonishment of the discom- 
fited artist were brought to a climax by the reception 
of the following ingenuous note from Miss Balls : — 

" Too amiable and admired artist,-^forgiye the de- 
tention of your picture by one who appreciates and 
returns your tender sentiments, and has no other 
means of proving her sincerity, except, indeed, by a 
further confession of the state of her mind. I have 
struggled in vain for your sake, but am quite unable to 
resist my uncle's influence. Shall I confess it — I am 
the victim of a hopeless attachment — my uncle's 
bright attractions have lent the only lustre to my life ! 
Meantime, most amiable Mr. Warnhoff, permit me to 
pledge myself, till death, your ever-remembered friend 
— Ameha Balls." 

The artist sunk back in his chair with his mouth 
wide gaping. Suddenly the horrid fact shot across 
his brain. " Her uncle' 9 attractions !" ejaculated he, 
as he smote his forehead — " irresistible — \\i'sire—^edge 
herself— O, I see it all !" 

Many were the miniatures subsequently painted by 
this " too amiable" artist — ^many the portraits in oil 
— and many the fairy faces and elegant forms that have 
sat alone with him "in lovely separation from the 
world" since this eventful day ; but never have his lips 
been in the act of uttering the first inuendo that should 
commence a tender Flirtation with his Sitter, than the 
horrible recollection of the treatment he experienced 
from the accorapUshed swindler and her aider and 
abettor, the austere, high-rouged aunt, rose up before 
his mortified imagination, and with " a green and 
yellow melancholy" obscured the else clear tones of the 
bright picture whereon his facile hand was employed. 
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How delightfbl is the pursuit of natural science To 
study the habits and manners of ants^ — to contem- 
plate the industrious spider — ^little weaTer that never 
starres (br want of employ,— to observe* the »* busy 
bee," instinct with that appetite for sweets which it 
shares with the equally happy, but alas 1 the less indus- 
trious truant, collecting the saccharine principle ^* from 
every opening flower,'* — ^to form a continually increas- 
ing circle of acquaintance with the verdant inhabitant^ 
of the vegetable kingdom, and the interesting inmates 
of the Zoological Gardens ; — these, indeed, are the oc- 
cupations wmch render life one summer's day ; which 
enhmoe the beatitude, and sweeten the tesrcup of 
domestic bhss. To the reflective and observant mind, 
the blow-fly, blue marauder, regalinff itself on the sir- 
VOL. II. 



loin, destined to grace to-morrow the family board i 
the mouse, tiny thief, luxuriating in fancied secret 
on the new Stilton in the larder | nay, even the mi* 
bidden eockroach helping himself to the GhristBias 
pie, — ^become objects of instructive survey. 

Actuated by an appetite for useful knowledge, whidi 
has prompted the foregoing refleetions, I oonneotod my-* 
self some years ago with a literary and soisptifie sotietyi 
which had been formed at Islington, where I reaidei 
among a small but respectable circle of firiendSf Our 
members aire indusive of several ladie**— among them, 
of Mrs. Brown, the amiable partner of my lot, with 
whom I have lived in an uninterrupted state of fj^imty 
for a longer time than, perhaps, she will allow me 
to state. The predilections of Mrs. B* are preoiaely 
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nmilar to my own ; and haTing no family, we are 
enabled to derote the greater ^art of our time to in- 
dulgence in our favourite pursuits. 

Our Bodetj meets at tne house of each member in 
rotation, at half-past six predsely. After an exhila- 
rating cup of tea we proceed to business, and a lec- 
ture 18 delivered by tne host of the evening, on the 
composition of water, the nature and properties of 
steam, the construction of the barometer and thermo- 
meter, or some other improving and entertaining sub- 
ject. Sometimes our recreations are diversified and 
enlivened by a discourse from one of our number, who 
is a young medical man, on tiie conformation of the 
skeleton, the circulation of the blood, and the like 
arcana of the healing art. At our last meeting we 
were mtified with a paper on hydraulics, as exem- 
plified by the common pump. 

One evening, our youne professional friend, whose 
name I may mention is Mr. John Hunter Dummer, 
obliged us with a lecture on the sciences of mesmerism 
and phrenology. Never having had the means, pre- 
viously, of acquiring any information on these subjects, 
I had formed no opmion respecting them ; I therefore 
hailed the opportunity thus affordea me of enlarging my 
stock of ideas. Mr. Dummer very much disposed me to 
believe that there was something in the doctrines which 
he advocated, particularly as he appealed in confirma- 
tion of them to facts, which, as he with great truth re- 
marked, were stubborn tiling. Resolved, as he recom- 
mended, to make observation of Nature the test of 
truth, I took home with me a phrenological bust, ac- 
companied by a card, descriptive of the different organs, 
whidi he was so kind as to lend me. 

On arriving at our own littie domicile I immediately 
commenced my researches by examining the head of 
Mrs. B. The first point in her organization which 
struck me, was the great fulness of the occiput or back 
of the head. On comparing notes with the bust, I 
found that this was the region of the oi^an termed 
" PhUoprogenitiveness." I looked out "Philopro- 
genitiveness'' upon the card, where I found the results 
of its predominance described as follows : — 

" Very Large, — ^Extreme fondness for children and 
young creatures in general. Apt to lead to indulging 
and spoiling youth, also to petting and caressing small 
animals. Often occasions extreme desire for offspring, 
and regret at the non-enjoyment of that supposed 
blessing.'* 

This was very singular. Mrs. B. had at that very 
moment Tiny, a little King Charles's spaniel, whom 
she washes and combs every morning with her own 
hands, and has fed so bountifully that he has become 
quite corpulent in her lap ; and Tib, her favourite 
tortoise-shell, was purring behind her chair. The 
very next evening tne litUe Edwardses over the way, 
whom she is oontmually r^aling with sugar-plums and 
raspberry jam, were coming to tea, to meet our Httie 
nephews and nieces ; and I could not but be interest- 
ingly reminded of the circumstance, that the sole afflic- 
tion (rf my good lady is that no olive ^[brandies have 
graced our otherwise unique mahogany. 

I next remarked her considerable prominence at 
" Tune," and recollected with a fond si^n of retrospec- 
tion, that the circumstance which, m youth's ^y 
mom, fixed my destiny for life, was hearing her smg 
in a summer-house at Brixtpn, << 'tis the melody we 
heard in former years ! *' 



I found, also, '^Alimentiveness,'* or the organ of q>- 
petite for food, very highly developed, and remembered 
that she had that very morning inquired, with a languish- 
ing gaze upon vacancy, when ducks and green peas 
would be reasonable enough for our circumstances. 
Her piedilection for bubbk and squeak occurred, in 
addition, to my mind; as did, moreover, ('^Gonstruc- 
tiveness" was large, too,) her proficiency in the pre- 
paration of iellies, pickles, preserves, and in the other 
mysteries of the cuunary art. 

'* Gausali^," the organ of perceiving the relation of 
cause and effect, was moderate in size. Accordingly 
Mrs. B. has always experienced a difficulty in under- 
standing the dependence of the boiling point of water 
on elevation above the level of the sea, and the con- 
nexion between lobster-salad and indigestion. She is 
moreover prone, when asked to assign a reason for 
such and such a fact, to answer, '' Because it is." I 
had inquired of her a few days before, why corned beef 
was sometimes variegated on its exterior, and she gave 
me that reply. 

These stnking coincidences at once rendered me a 
zedous convert to phrenology. I then tried to mes- 
merise my partner, and she very soon became a sleep- 
ing one ; but as in about half an hour she suddenly 
awoke with a start, and wanted to know if it was not 
almost supper time, I am not quite sure that the 
sleep was not simply natural. 

llie next day I examined the heads of our domes- 
tics, — ^not without some opposition on the part of the 
CQok, who, I imagine, at first misapprehended my 
object. She had a very large " Destructiveness,'' and, 
certainly, her temper is none of the most equable. 
The housemaid was deficient in "Order;'* a defect 
which her stockings, exhibiting the chasm vulgarly 
called a potatoe — her shoes, which were down at heel — 
and the general hue of her visage, which once induced 
a wag, who visited at my house, to say, that she must 
have been cleaning her face with the blacking-brush — 
abundantiy exemplified ; and whichi the dusty condi- 
tion of the mantelpiece, the Utter usually observable in 
the passage, and the inadequately rinsed breakfast cups, 
had too often borne out before. 

Our knife, errand, and foot-boy, or page, was en- 
dowed with an extraordinary " Locality," which, among 
other things, occasions a desire for change of place. I 
had never observed any indications of the faculty in 
the boy ; but he came a few days aftierwards to give 
warning, wishing to change his place, as he said, to 
better himself— but, as I am convinced, acting under 
the influence of his " Localily." 

When he was gone, I made up my mind to choose 
his successor on phrenological principles ; one of the 
chief uses of phrenology baring been stated by Mr. 
Dummer to lie, its applicability to the selection of 
servants* Accordingly I rejected numerous applicants 
for his situation, who came with the best recommen- 
dations, not finding their organizations in conformity 
with their alleged dbaracter ; and, finally, made choice 
of one, whose head, in my judgment, was to be de- 
pended on. He seemed to have a fine moral develope- 
ment, with particularly large " Wit," " Form,* 
" Imitation,'* " Gonstructiveness,*' " Adhesiveness,' ' 
'* Marvellousness,** and, as I thought, ** Ideality.*' 

When I inquired what his name was, he answered, 
"Bill Summers." I considered his substitution of 
''Bill'* for "William" as a proof of the fiMsetious 
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tendency of his mind — ^wbich, admiring innocent mirt^ 
rather than otherwise, I considered by no means a dis- 
qualification on his part for my service. 

I sooix found ^at the disposition to humorous 
manifestations was really yerj strong in this young 
geatleman, and was manifested in a variety of ways. 
If his fellow servants asked him for any thing, he 
would often playfully demand whether they did not 
wish they might get it ? ' At the same time, he gene- 
rally put hb thumb up to his nose, and twiddled 
his extended fingers. He would inqiiire of young 
passers-by at the area railings, of whom he had no 
previous acquaintance, the state of the health of their 
maternal parents 7 whether those relatives were aware 
of their being from home? if they had disposed of 
their mangles? and many similar questions, which, 
though they had rather the semblance of impertinence, 
were no doubt dictated by a pure love of drollery. 

This y Wit " or " Mirthfuhiess," acting along vdth 
" Imitation," and perhaps " Tune," oftentimes occa- 
sioned him to indulge in the utterance of various noises, 
which I supposed were intended to resemble the cries 
of different animals. Of these, a favourite one was a 
note something like the call of the lapvring, another was 
similar to that of the turkey. The duck he imitated 
to perfection. 

" Constructiveness," the organ of manual adroitness, 
he evinced hy a singular dexterity in flinging stones, 
which sometunes excited my admiration, in spite of my 
perception of the dangerous tendency of the amuse- 
ment. He was very fond also of piling little grottoes 
with oyster-shells, which he collected while going on 
errands. His " Marvellousness," or " Wonder," was 
ver^ apt to make him loiter in order to stare at sights. 
This habit sometimes occasioned us a little inconve- 
nience ; but then how interesting it was to observe the 
exempUfication of truth ! He was always especially 
attracted by the performance of Punch, which gratified 
the dramatic turn arising* from his "Imitation," and 
was also a rich treat to his " Mirthfulness." 

The faculty last mentioned in him was eminently 
practical, and the cook and housemaid had often to 
complain of its results, which were, sticking needles 
point uppermost in their chairs, putting chopped horse- 
hair in their beds, insects on the sly dovm their backs, 
and other like pleasantries. A neighbour, an antiquated 
spinster, one day sent in to complain that he had 
singed her cat's whiskers, and shaved its tail ; but upon 
a careful admeasurement, finding " Benevolence" to be 
decidedly laree, I acquitted him of so cruel a joke. 

Of his well developed " Form," whereon the talent 
for drawing depends, I observed a manifestation very 
shortly after his arrival. I was looking out of a back 
vnndow which commanded a view of the yard, and the 
knife-shed therein situated, where he had some work 
to do. This he had temporarily abandoned, and was 
engaged in making a sketch in white chalk upon the 
widl. First he drew a perpendicular line about two 
feet long, then a transverse one three fourths shorter, 
at right angles with the top of it. The former he 
connected with the latter by a diagonal stroke, com- 
mencing at the termination of the one, and joining the 
other some four inches dovm its length. From the 
point of the scalene triangle thus formed, he dropped a 
fourth line about half a foot in lenfi;th, and this he 
joined at its termination to the lateral part of a small 



irregular circle, beneath and united to which he de- 
scribed a larger oval, with a short horizontal line 
trifurcate at the end extended from either side, and two 
similar lines, but longer, a little inclined outwardly, 
depending from below it — ^thus : 




Having completed this design, which, as vrill be seen, 
was a pictorial commentaiy on the law of capital pu- 
nishment, he put his hands into his pockets under his 
apron, and fell to capering and whistling in high glee 
at the success of his performance ; but, upon turning 
round, and catching sight of me at the window, he' 
hastily resumed his employment. I had called Mrs. 
Brown, to show the amusement which I derived from 
witnessing his proceedings, and we both agreed that 
the subject which he had chosen for illustration— the 
tendency and reward of crime — ^was in complete har- 
mony v^thhis large " Conscientiousness," and strongly 
indicative of his moral sense. 

His " Adhesiveness" was shown in the delight which 
he evidently derived from the interchange of ideas with 
the butcher and baker boys at the area, wherein he 
would sometimes spend more time than I quite ap- 
proyed of. 

In one respect, however, I was at a loss to reconcile 
his character with his devdopement. He seemed, as I 
said, to have large " Ideality," the protuberance in- 
dicative of the poet. Nevertheless, he never made any 
yerses that I knew of, and though he knew a few 
songs, they were prindj^ally of the description termed 
" Negro Melodies," which can hardhr be said to be of a 
poetical or sentimental character. Indeed, they were, 
for the most part, scarcely intelligible — there was one, 
in particular, in which one "Josey" was invited to 
" jim along." I could not make head or tail of it. 

To make sure that my phrenological estimate had 
been correct, I induced him, by tne present of five 
shillings, to allow his head to be shaved, and to let me 
trace out the different oi^ans thereon in ink. I chose 
some of Mrs. Brovm's marking ink for the purpose, 
which being principally composed of nitrate of silver or 
lunar caustic, was meffaceable by ablution. I mapped 
out the bare scalp in exact coi^ormity vrith the bust, 

C 2 
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and was eonSrmed in the oon?iction that I had made 
BO mistake. 

Shortly afterwards^ several spoons were missing. 
The oook and housemaid, on being taxed with the 
thefty indignantly denied it; and the idea that so well 
organized a hoj as William was capable of such a de- 
linquency, was preposterous, Mrs. B. had a tame 
magpie, and having read in various books of natural 
history of the propensity of this creature to pilfer and 
secrete such articles, we determined, not without great 
reluctance on my wife's part, that the bird's neck 
should be wrune — ^an operation which w^ performed 
by William, and which he apneared to undertake with 
greater readiness than could hi^ve been predicted from 
nis larse *' Biqievolence." 

We nad oc^pMionally before observed the marks of 
smutty fingers on the exterior of minoe Mid apple pies, 
and had fancie4 tba^ <^ undue diminutioii had taken 
place in their eontents during their reservation in the 
larder. At leuffli, too, the beer, wh}fi|i it was William's 
province to feteb* b^jpm to assume A much more 
aqueous character than is consistent with Barclayian 
mtdgAtj* This (Hrcmmstasiee, in ^>itd of oar precon- 
ceived iq^on of die kd's honesty, gradually induced 
us to question his pretensions to that virtue ; and at 
last Mrs. Brown having lost a brooch, and a diligent 
search having been v^nly instituted in the other ser- 
vants' boxes, the bed-room of Master William was ex- 
amined, under the auspices of F 34, when, to our as- 
tomshnient and confusion, the brooch and two or three 
of the spoonS) with a pawnbroker's duplicate for the 



rest» were discovered behind a looee brick In Om 
chinmey. 

The youth was with little loss of time eenveyed la 
the duffge of F to the Clerkenwell Poliee-offiee, and 
thence in a van to Neweate. Before he left, we called 
in Mr. Pummer to look at his head, and explain it9 
discordance with what he had turned out to be. And 
now comes the climax of my narration, which I record 
fcnr the benefit of inexpmenced phrenologists. What 
I had marked out as ^* Ideality" was dedared by Mr. 
D. to be in reality " Acquisitiveness," which, in this in- 
stance^ was so luge as to come three inches in advance 
of its legitimate boundary, and to ocoupy the place of 
the former organ. Here, therefore, as that gentleman 
remarked, was one of those beautifol exceptions which 
prove a rule. 

William is now in Australia. I have determined, in 
future, not to trust my own skill as a manipulator in 
determining on a servant's character; but, instead, 
shall have recourse for that purpose to the assistance 
of some practised professor of plvenology. The guinea 
thus laid out will be well spent in the purchase of a 
guarantee against deception and loss. 

The cook and housemaid, who, indignant at having 
been suspected, had given us warning, both declared that 
the boy was not only a thief, but an incorr^ble storr- 
teller. This feature of his character was beautifuUy 
accordant with his great '* Marvellousness." On the 
whole, I consider my phrenological experiment to have 
been highly satisfactory. 
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I SAW a boy beguile the sunny hours 
Of a fresh day of Spring, in gathering flowers 
For a sweet sister, who was sick at home. 
And was not able now, as wont, to roam 
And cull them for herself: for this he'd come 
To this wild range of sunny heights, where grew 
The sweet nuld primrose and the wildbell blue. 
With countless nowers of every shape and hue 
Spring's robe is trimm'd withiu — for he had said, 
nie rairest of their spoils should deck her bed, 
And bear some sense of Spring into her heart. 
And now unto this promised brother's part 
He set himself with right good loving will. 
And wandered all about the blossomed hlD, 
Cropping the breathing buds, the which he took 
To DC the sweetest in ueir smell and look. 
He'd pluck a bunch that seemed unto him fiedr, 
And cnerish them a little with meet care i 



But as he wandered, if perchance he spied 
A knot, he thought to rival them in pride. 
Those he had gathered were all cast aside. 
To wither where they grew before ; and so. 
Wasting the Spring's best sweetness, did he go 
Through the gay Uush of flow'rets, till at last. 
When he was tired, and such a time had passed 
As told him he must cease, he sat him down — 
And when he thought of all that he had thrown 
So wantonly away, he was e'en sad j 
For when he looked upon the flowers he had. 
He somehow could not choose but think that they 
Were far less sweet than those be threw away. 
And surely man resembleth much — I pried — 
The boy who grieveth on this green hill side. 
That he hath cast his fairest flowers to wither — 
In all except the love that brought him hither. 

A. * • 
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In treating of Westminster Abbey in its past and pre- 
sent state, we shall restrict ourselves to the considera- 
tion of tlM building now a colle&;iate but formerly an 
abbey church, whidi is commonly understood by that 
name, exclusively of the rest of the monastic estabhsh- 
menti dedicated in honour of St. Peter, of which it 
once formed part. Nor shall we enter upon those 
tecfanieid details which would be appropriate, and, in- 
deed, expected^ in ub antiquarian or architectural 
Sffiodical, but would be unsuited to pages intended 
r the general eye. Our purpose is principally to 
re^d it as embodying in its original condition the 
spirit which ehMracterixed the age, and evincing, in the 
cmanges which it has undergone, in its actual aspect, 
and under its existing eureumstanees, that of subsequent 
periods^ ted of Ike present time. 

To ^^rge upon ike considerations which must ever 
' Weatmiiiatw Abbey an object of interest^ would 



be an ill compliment to the taste, to the feelings, and 
to the acquirements of the reader, even were we to 
stqppose him a mere schoolboy. What child, not having 
been brousht up in the mines and factories, but has 
heard of the venerable old building where kings are 
crowned, great men buried, and a poefs monument is 
placed when he dies ? Every one the least read in 
our land*s histoiy, regards it as a monument to the 
memory of Old Engk^d ; an extant memorial of the 
deeds and days that have gone. And to all who look 
i>ack upon antiquity with a poetic eye, its bare men- 
tion is suggestive of all that solemn thought and that 
fond reverence wherewith they are wont to contem- 
plate the things of old. Its very name is a name to 
ccmjure withal, to evoke the n)eotre8 of glory, dim. 
pageants of departed grandeur, from out the sepuldure 
of time. 
There art some who, classing Westminster Abbeyin 
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the category of London sights^ yisit it, having just left 
the Industrious Fleas, on their way, as, if we recollect 
rightly, Mr. Pugin says, to the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. We write not to these; we would fain 
address ourselves to those who are sufficiently the 
victims of *' Ignorance and Superstition," as the utili- 
tarian phrase is, to venerate what was really venerable, 
and to admire what was truly beautiful, in the insti- 
tutions and works of our forefathers. We hope our 
reader, whosoever he may be, is able to appreciate the 
majestic elegance, and the sweet solemmty, of those 
magnificent edifices which Henry the Eighth, of brutal 
and sacrilegious memoiT> mischievous Cromwell, the 
barbarian promoters of the renaissanee, and succe€Mline 
hordes of deans imd chapters, and of collegiate and 
parochial authorities, have but partially demolished 
and defaced. 'We wish that he may have been initi- 
ated into the mysteries of the " long drawn aisle and 
fretted vault ;" that to him their " dim religious light" 
is not darkness. We trust that he can look with wor- 
shipful gravity upon the hobgoblin visage of the 
corbel " carved grotesque and grim," and that he has 
too much respect for the bishop sculptured upon the 
old Norman lont, to tliink him like Punch, notwith- 
standing the way in which he holds his crosier. We 
would have the " stem saints and tortured martyrs," 
frowning from the canopied niche where fanaticism 
happens to have left them, inspire him with a salutary 
awe ; and if an idea that there is anything droll in 
their countenances should chance to cross his mind, 
we would gladly believe that he feels ashamed of it. 
We should rejoice to know that the very technicalities 
of old English art, muUion and transom, crochet and 
finial, crypt, clerestory, and cloister, are musical to his 
ears. We should like him to feel the difference 
between the new Houses of Parliament and the Post 
Office. 

We will forbear to expatiate on the exterior of West- 
minster Abbey, further than to discharge our malison 
on the bad taste of Sir Christopher Wren, for erecting 
those unsightly turrets at its west end, as truly gothic 
in one sense, as they are the reverse of gothic in 
another — with their dumsy totality and nondescript 
details. There are two occasions on which a view of 
the building externally may be had with advantage. 
One of these is, as in the case of " fair Melrose," by 
moonlight— that of a midsummer sky. Then, the 
broad unclouded moon, sinking behind its western 
turrets, (whose deformities, of course, are veiled,) and 
the dusk expanse of its form rising, ''hke an exhala- 
tion," upon the obscure glimmer of the atmosphere, 
it seems like some unsubstantial vision, — some mystic 
shadow. of the past. Or it may be seen on a fine au- 
tumnal day, sleeping, as it were, in the smile of Heaven; 
the pure solft blue of the sky above it, its turrets and 
pinnacles glowing with the slant sunlight, and all its 
nether proportions reposing in dark shade. It re- 
quires tnese accessories of time and circumstance; for, 
besides certain disfigurements which it has undergone, 
it is incrusted, not hy the Hchen of antiquity, but by 
the soot of London. However, it has escaped white- 
washing. 

To inspect its interior, the visitor enters at the gate 
on the east side of the south transept, or ''Poets' 
Comer." But will he not pause ere he approaches the 
sanctuary, to reflect that he is about to tread upon the 
ashes of ^nius, — ^to hold converse with the manea of 
the illustnous dead ? 



He crosses the threshold, and " Please, sir," says a 
verger (if he is so civil), "you must leave your stick.'* 

A seasonable circumstance of common-place, truly, 
and admirably calculated to moderate exuberant emo- 
tion ! He surrenders the instrument which, it has been 
presumed, he might convert to purposes of desecra- 
tion, and prepares himself to wonder and admire. He 
looks around nim ; but the incipient thrill of awe and 
veneration, which his own imaginings had originated, 
is suddenly checked and quelleid. He feels not that 
spiritual presence in which he had prepared himself to 
stand. The Crenius Loci is not at home-— nor is he. 

The truth is, that Poets' Comer is an eyesore. 
The monuments in it, few of them of any artistic merit, 
many of them very ludicrous, and all out of place and 
character, are mere disfigurements of the south tran- 
sept. Some of them, that of Shakspere, for instance, 
would very well become a theatre; others, hke the 
Duke of Argyle*s, with its attendant "Eloquence" 
and Minerva, a pantheon ; and a few would be decent 
ornaments to a town-hall ; but the combined effect of 
the whole is to render the place which they deform as 
much as possible like a statuary's shop. The effigy of 
Handel, m the absurd costume of the early part of the 
last century, is a positive burlesque. This grand effort 
of serio-comic art is very well described in a book sold 
in the abbey by the vergers, and probably the com- 
position of one of them, entitled, " A Historical De- 
scription of Westminster Abbey, its Monuments and 
Curiosities," wherein the statue of the great composer 
is set forth as appearing in an attitude "very ex- 
pressive of devout attention to the harmony of an 
angel playing on a harp in the clouds over his head." 
The monument erected to the memory of David Garrick 
b also as eminent an exemphfication of our grand- 
father's ideas of the graceful. This, too, is thus, with 
equal felici^, described in the eradite work last 

n' id. " Garrick's throwing aside the curtain which 
vers the medalUon, is meant to represent his su- 
perior power to unveil the beauties of Shakspere. 
Tragedy and Comedy are assembled with their respec- 
tive attributes to witness and approve the scene." 

Dr. Stephen Hales has been honoured with a monu- 
ment, whereof it is said, in the same book, "There are 
two beautiful figures in relief. Religion and Botany; 
the latter holds a medallion of this great explorer 
of nature to pubUc view ; Religion is deploring the 
loss of the divine, and at the feet of Botany, the winds 
are displayed on a globe, which allude to ms invention 
of the ventilators." 

Around the basement of Addison's monument are 
the Nine Muses, and the pedestal of the bust of 
Matthew Prior is supported by Clio and Thalia. Cold 
as the marble they are carved in, what mockeries are 
these vain abstractions of the feelings we would cherish 
for the dead ! 

Of these busts and statues, while not one of them 
is placed in compUance with architectural requisition, 
many are so ill and confusedly arranged, that any merit 
they may chance to possess is rendered altogether in- 
effective. The bust of Milton would appear to much 
greater advantage on a mantel-shelf than it does where 
it stands. 

Before quitting Poets' Comer, we cannot refrain 
from quoting from the " Historical Descrmtion," the 
following rich passage relative to Sir William Da- 
venant. The bard, it states, " upon the death of Ben 
Jonson, succeeded him as poet laureate to Charles the 
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First ; but having lost his nose hy an accident* was 
cruellj bantered by the wits of the succeeding reign." 

Nor can we help wondering, though, perhaps, we 
ought not to wonder, at the impudence with which 
rank has elbowed aside its betters into a comer. But 
there is another poets' comer, all their own, and reallj 
a place of honour — a comer in the heart. 

And now the chapels, among these Henry the 
Seventh's, of which every one has heard so much, are 
to be seen. These chapels, as most people are aware, 
intervene behind the altar on the way from the south 
to the north transept, and admission is obtained to 
them through a gratmg on the right hand side of the 
former, near the chanod. Through this may be caught 
a glimpse of some interesting antiquities, and a good 
view of the vergers in attendance reading the morning 
papers. 

In answer to the application of the visitor for ad- 
mission, he is requestea to wait only three minutes, as 
a party has just been let in. The object of this delay 
will presently be seen. 

He has now, therefore, to kill time as he best may. 
He casts his eye along the fine vista afforded by the 
south aisle, upwards to the light and lofty roof, with 
its chaste and elegant groinings ; and the more he 
perceives of the beauty of the original building, the 
more he regrets the anomalies by which it is de- 
formed. Fain would he resign his spirit to that deep 
and holy calm, which, if he is conversant with old 
ecclesiastical edifices, he has so often experienced 
within their walls; — ^but he cannot. He is in the 



midst of bustle and confusion, and the sight-seers 
around him are behaving as if they were at the Art 
Union. Not a brow reflects the solemnity of the 
place. Some seem as if they came as much to be 
seen, as to see ; and in place of the devotee numbering 
his beads, or the pilgrim leaning on his staff, here is 
a young lady tricked out in finery, tr3ring to look 
interestmg; there a smart youth with curls, and a 
shirt pin, who has thrown himself into an attitude, 
and seems standing for a full length " portrait of a 
gentleman." 

But a batch of jpeople has collected at the grating, 
and with these he is let in. Whereupon the company, 
each and all, are requested to stand and deliver the sum 
of sixpence ; the collective contributions now amount- 
ing to a sufficiency to remunerate the verger who is to 
conduct them. 

Now, sixpence may not be a ruinous sum to him, 
the said visitor ; but it is more than many others can 
spare ; and surely the " poor man's church " should 
be freely open to the poor man. In the meantime, for 
the information and attraction of such as may consider 
the amount reasonable, we would recommend the Dean 
and Chapter to adom the entrance to their curiosity- 
show with a placard, inscribed, " All this at sixpence." 
At the same time, we would suggest that this traffic in 
holy things is not particularly decent, and moreover, 
gives occasion to the ungodly to rail. 

The mite, however, is dropped into the clerical 
begging-box, and the donor proceeds to enjoy his 
sixpenny-worth. 




Sixpenny-worth of meditation amid the shrines of 
saints — the sepulchres of the great and good I Six- 



penny-worth of devout 
worth of lofty musing I 



contemplation ! Sixpenny- 
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He is Qsh^rad into the chapel of St. Benedict. 
''This monttnient, geatlemea and ladies/' eom- 




iz^.^. 



mences the guide^ " is an ancient tomb of stone, 
which had formerly a canopy of wood ; the figure that 
YOU observe lying down upon it, is the efiigy of Arch- 
bishop Langham; very much admired by the curious." 
And thus he runs on, passing from one tomb to ano- 
ther, till he has explained all that he thinks fit, which 
includes nothing that is worth hearing. And then he 
hastens off to the next ch^iel, with the holiday folks 
at his heels. 

The visitant remains behin^i Uliious to inspect ar- 
chitectural detaib, to deeipheir att illsmption, to exa- 
mine an ancient tomb. But h^m monies the official 
with, '' Now sir, if you P^diMII ^ \ll^hipany ts wait- 
ing ;" and away he is obU|M i^ |[9, to be hurried, in 
like manner, ttirough t)l0 f^sHMwng eight chapels 
which form the exhibition. 

But we are wron^. II I* bM the chapels which 
constitute the exhibition, but theif contents, tne stalties ; 
80 that the whole show ts very much like Madame 
Tussaud's, and the resemblance was till very lately 
completed by some figuifee in )RsiKx-work» which were 
considered to be by no means ^e least interesting 
part of it. 

Gladly would the stranger tinger in these sacred 
abodes ; long and intently would he dwell UpiMI the 
fine old sculptures, whicn, intermixed with modem 
monstrosities, they contain ; delighted would he be to 
restore in imagination altar and cJtar-screen, with lla 
tabernacle work and imacevy, crucifix, tapers, and 
worshippers. But he is iSlowed ljm» for nothing of 
the sort ; and a cursory glance %t even Ihe banners, 
the stalls, and the fan tracery of the ceiUng of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, and at the dismantled shrine of 
Edward the Confessor^ is all that is conceded to him 
hy the authorities. 



And wherefore 7 It is feared, perhaps, that were 
the PubUc permitted to take their time in viewing 
these antiqmties, they would employ it in doing mis- 
chief. But, surely, the ofiicials in attendance might 
prevent this ; besides, the National Gallery is open to 
all, and yet the pictures are not injured. It is true 
that many of the older monuments have been muti- 
lated and disfigured ; but the perpetrators of these 
atrodties have been pleased, in many instances, to re- 
cord the date of them. The cheek ctf the effigy (if we 
recollect rightly,) oi Philippa Duchess of York, who 
died in 1433, bears the name of a Mr, Bmtmets sppA- 
rently carved upon it vidth a knifb, and the date of the 
sacrilege, of which the wretch would seem to have been 
proud, subjoined* It is thftt of a Wle period in the 
sixteenth century, when explmts of this kind were re- 
garded as pious rather than otherwise. 

Moreover, having made the drcuit of the chapels, 
any one may loiter in the north transept, and the re- 
mainder of the edifice as long as he pleases ; and yet 
ho new initials, and outline caricatures and gibbets, 
are found to be executed on the waUs. 

Of the majority of the monuments in the chiqiels, it 
is difficult to say whether they are more pompons 
than ugly, or more ugly than pompous. We speak of 
those which have l^^ erected subsequently to the 
Beformation ; for it is a curious fact, though it is by no 
means now noticed for the first time, that the com- 
mencement of bad taste in their design and embellish- 
ments, ensued immediatdy upon that eyent« They 
are nearly all offensiyely osteitatious, exhibit a most 
incongruous jumble of the different styles of architec- 
ture and ornament, and are studiously placed where 
they ought not to be. Take, for example, the monu- 
ment of Baron Hunsdon in the chapel of St. Erasmus. 
It consists of a medley of the Greek and Egyptian styles, 
the absurdity of wluch is enhanced by colouring and 
gilding, in a taste much Uke that displayed by the 
Lord Mayor's eoach. Of this illustrious personage it 
is recorded in the Guide-Book, that he ''was some time 
Governor of Berwick, Lord Chamberlain to Queen 
Elisabeth, Privy Councillor, and Knight of the Charter; 
but not befaif preferred as he expected, he laid the 
disappointttiiellt so much to heart, that he languished 
for a long tibue on a sick bed, at which the Queen, 
bang moved to^ late^ created him an Earl, and ordered 
the patent and t^km to be laid before him, but without 
effect. He died Jttfy 23, 1596, aged 72." And so 
this vain old man hAi been honoured with a mausoleum 
in Westminster Abhfy, which, to crovm all, is erected 
on the site of the Altar I 

Succeeding times, dbwn to the present, display a 
degeneracy still more <sdious. The heathen idols, 
the Muses and their h^s, Neptune and his trident, 
and Time with his scythe^ the urn, the inverted torch, 
the Pandean pipes, and whole nurseries of blubbering 
Cupids, are the embelHshments of later monuments ; 
of which the general character is divided between 
mock solemnity and affectation. 

To admit of the erection of these monstrosities, the 
iMercolumnar arches of the north transept have been 
entirely plastered up with cement, and the windows of 
the south aisle partially so. To enumerate these dis- 
figurements and desecrations would require a large 
volume ; but we must be allowed to notice one espe- 
cially ridiculous ; that of " Dame Elizabeth Carteret," 
in the north aisle, on the right. The lady (though 
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some spoiler has robbed her of her feet,) is actually 
represented as capering up to heaven! This she- 
Dagon is really worth seeing. 

What we have to say respecting the former state of 
this noble but ill-used edifice, will lie in a few words* 
Imagine the accumulated rubbish, miscalled sculpture, 
of the three last centuries, removed, — ^the stucco taken 
out of the vnndows, and replaced with stained glass, 
— ^the high altar, and the altars of the several chapels, 
together with the canopies and screens, with their ap* 
propriate ornaments, the figures of sacred and eodesi- 
astical persons, restored, — the wood and stone work 
which obscures the view of the choir removol| Ipl 
the nave and aislea thrown open to the puHi» tmo 
may thence witness the ceremonies, and join in the 
devotions of the churchmen officiating in tneir proper 
and peculiar place, and you will behold Westminster 
Abbey as it was. We will not say, imagine also the 
solemn procession of abbot and monk, priest igd 
prelate, devout royalty and its gorgeous tnuii| tiMi 
banner, the host, the crucifix, the swinging c(ifh9Ar% 
the incense, the deep-toned organ, and the mwQ of 
the choir, hymning according to the ancient itbMd ftllie 
'' Gloria in excelsis Deo ;*' because we might U)l^eby 
afford ground for an inference which would pei^haps 
shock the feelings of som« of our readers k and yet 
these things should be imagined, would we view West- 
minster Abbey as it appeared in its palmy days. 

There is one great difference between Westminster 
Abbey, as it was and as it ii. It W0s i temple wf 
religion, — ^it is a cemetery. Not that OUf ancienl 
churches were not also used as places •f bHiM } Wt 
the sepulchral memorials whidi were erected tn them, 
were all in character with the design and objedl of thg 
building. The recumbent posture^ the clasped hands, 
the unostentatious tomb, carved in a style correspond- 
ing to the surrounding architecture»-^aid instead of 
interfering with, the expression of the entire edifice ; 
for these edifices have an expression $ they breathe 
an unearthly, a mysterious, an awf\il spirit, even to a 
mind uninformed, critically, of their beauties. This, w« 
are told by Mr. Pugin and others, is the result of de- 



sign on the part of the architect ; the different features 
of their construction all being typical of the several 
mysteries of the Christian faith ; the spire, and the 
pointed arch in particular, being emblems of the Re- 
surreotion. Be this as it may, their effect is one pe- 
cuHar to themselves ; and a gothic cathedral has not 
beeninfelicitously termed '' a petrified religion." 

The deformities of which we complain, are so many 
emblems, not of religion, but of pomp, pride, and 
vain glory ; and they but clumsily express these. 
But not a few of them are memorials of murder, 
*— trui idob of Moloch. Those who ascribe image- 
^mfihq) to our forefathers, and who approve of the 
feonodastic proceedings of the reformers, might pause. 
We think, and ask themselves, whether, in a Christian 
temple, the figures of prophets and apostles, are not, 
at least, more in place, than those of demons ? Whe- 
ther saints are not more becoming than soldiers? 
Which is more deserving a monument. Dunk, Earl of 
Halifax, or St. Paul? 

We read on some of the tablets, "Erected by per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter." The permission, 
therefore, of these reverend gentlemen was, we suppose, 

eoadition necessary to the desecrations which we 

^ dbive commemorated. Now what must have 

L, not the taste merely, but the religion of all the 

and chapters of Westminster Abbey, from the 

atidH downwards — except the present? Has 

estminstel Abbey been unfortunate in its clergy? 
or were they but a sample of the body generally 7 If so, 
tlUI I pg nt atii i t dissent and infideUty, so much complained 
bf, may be accounted for without difficulty. A better 
Older of thingai we trust, is now arising, and we shall 
be surprised £ould any fresh barbarisms be perpetrated 
in the edifice which has formed the subject of the fore- 
going pages. Moreover, we hope that the existing 
liberal " powers that be," the guardians of Westminster 
Abbey, and who have bountifully lowered their charges 
for admission to the sacred show, will be graciously 
pleased to extend their bounty a little further, and to 
admit the nation into the nation's church without a 
demand upon the nation's pocket. 
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Why am I doom'd, in these sweet di^s oi %>ruig, 
To droop a captive in my prison-cage? 

While other warblers thro' the air take wing, 
Yainly Jbeat these bars with idle rage ; 

Fair Mistress ! ope the door, and set me free. 

And I will pay thee back the song of liberty. 

LADY. 

Ah ! but thoult not return. When soaring fVee 
Thou wilt fo«get the gentle girlish hand 

thrt with affection's fondness tended thee ; 
And thou wilt leave me for some brighter land. 

Let me but clip thy wildly soaring wing» 

Or round thy leg entwine this silken string. 



BI&B. 

I^y I the love that must be bobnd — decur^d — 
Fettered (tdthough 'tis by a silken chain), 

Is love, that ne'er by woman was endured : 
The hope to hold sitch wanderer would be vain. 

When love once needs even a silkeu tie, 

*Tis best to let th* unwilling captive fly ! 

liADY. 

Thou sayest aright t thus then I ope thy doo^, 
And bid thee to go forth— unfettered — ^firee : 

Thou^ I should hear thy dulcet strain no nHMe, 
I give thee back — ^to life — td liberty I 

FVurewell ! thy flight a lessen will impart^ 

TSi show no ^aina can bind, save those that reach <^e 
heart I 



THE BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE NEWS BOY. 

BT MARK LEMON. 




Wh have now to introduce a personage of no 
mean pretensions ; albeit his face is none of the 
cleanest, and his habiliments are travel-stained 
and tattered. — He is the News Boy, 

Let us forth into the streets. — The clock of 
St. Paul's chimes six, and the mists of a winter's 
mominff hang heavily in the air. Yonder is a 
boy with a fur cap drawn closely over his ears, 
and his neck swathed in a worsted comforter of 
many colours. A drab cloth cape envelopes his 
shoulders, and the chilliness of the morning 
makes him endeavour to curl his whole body 
under that scanty covering. He shuffles along as 
though the sweet sleep of the past night had not 
removed the weariness from his bones, and he 
still seeks to slumber as he walks. A shrill 
whistle reverberates through the street, and the 
Nkw8 Bot (for it is he) rouses hhnself at the 
well known note of recognition from some other 



emissary of a "vender," bound, like himself, to 
Printing-House Square. 

Hark ! do you hear that hum of voices t Now 
it swells into the tumult of riot, and the sleepy 
boy, whom " late we noted," with one loud hallo, 
rushes forward to join yonder crowd of noisy 
brawlers. 

«<As the worn war-hone at the trumpM'a aomid 
Erects hii mane and neigha and pawi the sronnd— " 

SO does the News Boy, excited by the sound of 
the accustomed meUe^ divest his shoulders of the 
encumbraixce of his cape, and prepare for his 
daily struggle for the '^ earl]^ ^uires.^ 

He has succeeded in obtainmg his first supply, 
and away he runs in the company of a dozen 
competitors to the next newspaper office. There 
he has again to elbow his wav to the publisher's 
counter, and having obtainea the object of his 
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pursuit, hurries, as before, to each of the other 
of&ces in turn. His wondrous load is safely de- 
posited in his master's shop, and when arranged 
oiF he starts upon his morning round. The stal- 
wart dobe-bearer of the ancient myth must 
yield the meed of prowess to the News Boy, for 
he — ^pigmy that he is, compared to the giant son 
of Jupiter and Clymene— carries the world under 
his arm, wrapped up in a piece of tattered oil- 
skin. 

How anxiously is his advent looked for, from 
the smoky tap-room in Wapping to the fragrant 
boudoir in St. James*s ! 

The swart artizan, from the alehouse door, 
strains his eyes to catch the first glimpse of the 
Boy who brings the Morning 'Tizery that he may 
spell out the errors of his rulers, to find fr^n 
cause to indulge his great prerogative as a truer 
born Briton — and grumble. 

The merchant, at his cosey retreat in the 
suburbs of London, throws down his half-munched 
muffin, and pushes aside his gilded cup, at the 
welcome announcement of the '^ paper, sir." To 
him the News Boy is as necessary as his morning 
meal — until he has scanned the ** paper," Mer- 
cator is but as a limip of fashioned clay — the 
News Boy, the Prometheus that vivifies it. 
How the rich trader's eye skims over the price of 
stocks, and glares down the list of bankrupts, as 
though it would consume the broken dealer whom 
ill fortune had inserted in his ledger and then 
consigned to the Gazette! — >how his sleek face 
grows radiant as an illuminated dial, as he reads 
in LloydCs List the return of his richly-laden 
arffosies ! 

Listless Fashion feels a pulse in her heart when 
she hears the shrill treble of the News Boy at the 
door, though a few minutes suffice to gratify her 
anxiety about the worlds for to her its limits are 
circumscribed. Still she desires to learn who 
wore the deepest lace and loftiest feathers at 
that great clothes-show, the drawing room at St. 
James's; — who had deserted health and heart- 
someness to join her wasted ranks, allured by 
the glitter of her worthless gauda — worthless 
as the beads of glass with which cupidity tempts 
the savage. 

If the News Boy daily cons over the sheets he 
carries, what a profound insight must he acquire 
into the workings of that mysterious operation 
called life! There is one page of a newspaper 
which ever to us seems an epitome of the human 
heart. We allude to the advertisements ; — there, 
side by side, are placed the multiplying desires of 
affluence, and the almost despairing hopes of 
poverty. What volumes of deepest suffering 
are there crowded into a few brief lines ! — what 
histories of lives told in a single paragraph ! We 
have often wondered, when we have seen one 
of those melancholy chronicles of misery — *' An 
appeal to the benevolent^ — how so much want could 
have purchased the privilege of making its existence 



known through such a channel as the newspaper. 
Our speculation has led us to strange conclusions. 
We have thought that its insertion was obtained 
at the sacrifice of some loved token of remem- 
brance, that had been preserved through years of 
struggle and privation, as a thins too sacred in 
its nature to have formed part in the calculation of 
the means to satisfy the aemands of want. Per- 
haps the woman's treasured evidence of her claim 
to the honoured name of wife, her wedding-ring, 
had procured from the pawnbroker the price of 
the insertion. The withdrawal of that hoop of 
gold from the matron^s finser must have torn out 
her very heart-strings with it. How must the 
memory of her bridal-da^ have returned to her ! — 
that day when Love beheved itself invincible, and 
pointed to the future as a path of flowers. How 
often has that ring, when absence has separated 
her from the partner of her heart, been the talis- 
man that conjured back the face she worshipped, 
and the voice she loved ! It was his gift, and he 
had become a part of her own existence, not an 
imaginary but a visible and audible portion of her- 
self, mingled and treasured in their children ! 
Perhaps the proud spirit that had worn its po- 
verty as a holiday garment before the world, but 
in secret torn by the wants of those it loved — 
haunted by its fears for those to whom the future 
should have teemed with promises, has in the devo- 
tion of its love sued for the necessary pence in 
abject words that parched the tongue, and heated 
the haggard cheek to the redness of a fiery fur^ 
nace. Perhaps the man who had passed by tiea{)B 
of uncounted gold and sems, and smiled when his 
trembling honesty hath whispered in his heart 
" Beware,^' — to purchase that little spot of paper 
whereon to inscribe the record of his misery, hath 
filched or cozened ; and to keep desnair but one 
day longer from his hearth, hath madly cast away 
the hoarded jewel of his life — ^his honour. 

Perhaps the maiden, whose stainless thoughts 
had kept her soul a paradise, hath heard the 
tempters voice, and — ^there is too much wretch- 
edness in such a thought for words. 

And are those " appeals'^ ever made in vain ! 
We fear too often — ^they come to us surrounded 
by so many schemes of wealth — such evidences of 
the existence of luxurious plenty, that though the 
eye may read the bitter, bitter words of want and 
sorrow, the mind is out of tune, and readily runs 
on to the promise of the adventurer, or the 
tempting offers of the ministrants of pleasure. 
What — ^what must follow the failure of those 
melancholy ^' appeals T When they are made, 
hope must be verging on despair ; — when answered 
by neglect, madness must be the harbinger of 
death. 

Oh what volumes might be written upon the 
texts contained m the varied page from which we 
have ventured to extract our mournful subject ! 
It is to be hoped that one (to whom it would be 
indelicate to allude more plainly in these pages,) 
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witt some day show, in their painful truthfulness, 
the hidden misery^ — ^the struggling good — ^that 
daily appeal to the deaf ears of a selfish world. 

What an enviable lot was that of the first 
Nhwb Bot I We would walk from Dan to Beer* 
aheba, barren as the road is, ay — with our shoes 
half filled with pebi>le&— to look upon the faces of 
his customers I 

Let us fimcy an oaken'-panelled chamber — the 
floor strewn with dry rushes, and a sea-coal fire 
Uazing in the am^e chimney. Highrbacked 
chairs Curiously canred, and tables of the same 
fashion^ complete the furniture, save that here 
and there are placed paroel*-gilt gobleta. By the 
mde of one is a long tube made of white clay, 
baked' hard, and a small box containing an aro- 
matic herb» dried and crumpled* The owner of 
those strange things is Sir Walter Raleigh, — ^he 
who gallantfy spread his ckak b^ieath the feet of 
the Virgin Queen. Yes — we are in the Falook 
TaVbbn, at Bankside, and this is the room 
where the giant minds of the Mbrmaid Club 
hold their vigils. See, there comes Shakspeark 
(the ink that hath traced that name seems to 
glow upon the paper !). There is Bbn Jonbon — 
'^RAaBB«N;"'--theretho8eclKMce8pirit0,BEAUMONT 
and Fletchbb, united in their lives, inseparable in 
their inmmrtality. There b Oborgk Peeu, 
Shakspbasbs partner and friend — Shakspbarb^s 
friend I and yet the man hath no statue* There's 
Kaleoqh, noble persecuted Ralekih;— to think 
that that m^estio head will be Ibod for the 
axe of the executioner I There's Harry Chb»> 
TLE^ and Akthont Mundat, they Whose fancy 
gave new life to Robin Hood, and Maid Marian, 
and made th^n sing, as they sung of old under 
•the greenwood tree*-^ 

^ Ant ^Huit in malth tre trmt, we liftT« in ftswen, 
And wbsl we lose im baUi» we find in bowen." 

There's Tom Lodge, the actor and poet, whose 
happy fancy was parent to Shakbspearb'b Rosa- 
lind, That is CnRiffToPHER Mablow — poor Mar- 
low ! to die for such a cause as a frail woman'^s 
favour ! 

It is pleastot to group such men together, 
even in unagination; but what must have been 
the feeling to have seen and heard them in the 
flesh, makmg the *• Mermaid'*^ ring with the sal- 
lies of their wit, or cheating their listeners into 
the belief, that that oaken room was Apollo's 
hotae|. by the rich boeiy of their thoughts, linked 
to the' magic meloay of their words ! 

Hark ! there is a tap on the polished door, it 
opens gently, and a boy's ruddy fece peers in upon 
that wondrous circle. He wears a brown serge 
doublet, and his hose are fastened with black tape 
points; his shoes have been newly rubbed with 
soot and tallow, and in his hand he holds the flat 
cap of a London 'prentice. He speaks — 

" Master Christopher Barker, gentles, hath 
sent me ^th the eaniest imprint of ITie English 
Mertwrie^ — the first newspaper ! 



Were we wrong in our protestations regard- 
ing the first Nbws Bot { Who would not ediio 
themj 

If you have ever passed iq> Catherine Street, 
Strand, about five o'clock in the afternoon, you 
cannot but have observed a group of boys, 
whose incessant bawliAg affords some faint idea 
of the confusion of tongues at the building of 
Babel. None but a practised ear can detect the 
signification of those sounds ; for, by the rapidity 
with which they are Uttered, each cry seems to 
be a syllable of some word of such gigantic pro- 
portions, that one pair of lungs are unequal to its 
articulatiOQ. It sounds something like— 

«< Timchronenlpoitortixer,** 

but it is really separate and disthiet oflbrs to 
barter for the TimH^ Chtvnide^ Herald^ PoH^ 
or Advertizer^ and will affbrd Attm-e philologists 
an excell^it example of the cockney t<^dency to 
abbreviations. It were a curious speculati<Hi to 
imagine the cant of the puritan news boys of 
1643, Cnr the following elaborate titles of some 
of the numerous journals published during the 
dvil war: — 

EnglantTs memorable Accidents. 

The Diumal of certain Passages in ParKa- 
ment. 

The Mercurius Acherontieus^ or News from 
Bell. 

The Parliamenfs Scouts Discoverer^ or certain 
Information^ 

Warranted Tidmgsfrom Ireland^ ^. 

The news boy has strong claims upon the sym- 
pathies of all, from the '' foolish, fat scullions ^ 
who want places, to the busy politicians to whom 
the destinies of the worid are confided. Treat 
the Bot gently, dear reader, for his lot is some- 
what of a hard one, destined as he is to plod 
through sleet and snow, heat and coM, vrithout 
one &y's rest from labour ; for even Sunday 
leaves him but partial leisure. 

We know a simple story, that had little indeed 
to connect it with our present subject, save that 
the hero of it was once a News Bot. As he is still 
living, we will merely designate him by his bap- 
tismal appellation of Stephen. When we first 
knew him ne was a weakly-looking child of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, vrith the mildest expresr 
sion of countenance we ever remember to have 
witnessed. He was the Bot to a newsvcnder in 
P*-*— - Street, and had been promoted to that 
distinguished position from the Leicester WoHk- 
house. It was our custom, at the period of 
which we write, to take weekly rambles in the Mid- 
dlesex suburbs of the metropolis; anditwasamatr 
ter of some surprise to us, that we not unfrequently 
met little Stephen the news boy, on a Sunday 
afternoon. He was always alone, and generally in 
the immediate neighbourhood of some church- 
yard. One day during the autumn of 1 88-, we bad 
wandered to Mill-hill, and, as was our usual wont, 
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had strayed into the churchyard, not from any 
morbid feeling of romance, or affectation of sym- 
pathy with the melancholy mockeries with which 
pride and custom crowd our burial places — ^but to 
us a churchyard brings a sense of rest, and our 
mind grows sooner contemplative when thus sur-* 
rounded by the evidences of death. The after- 
noon's service was over, and the clerk was dosing 
tiie outer door of the church, when a boy suddenly 
presented himself, and made some request with 
very evident earnestness. The official paused, 
but apparently moved by the eloquence of the 
boy, re-entered the church. As we were specu- 
lating upon the probable motives of the inquirer, 
they returned, and the clerk, patting the boy*s 
head, took his way towards the gate. The lad 
stood motionless for a few seconds, and then burst 
into tears. Our curiosity (and we trust a better 
feeling) was aroused, and proceeding towards the 
boy, judge of our surprise when we recognized-— • 
little Stephen. Our previous acquaintance soon 
enabled us to remove the coyness of the lad, and 
he narrated the following story, which he told us 
he had learned from an old woman in the work* 
house in which he had been reared. 

His mother had been a servant in the house of 
a gentleman of considerable property, and having 
attracted the notice of her master s eldest son, 
she was, it was believed, married to him. The 
union was kept a secret, and in the course of 
twelve months little Stephen was bom at a small 
village near Leicester, wnere his father bad taken 
a oottage for the hunting season. Shortly after 
the birth of the boy an accident deprived one of 
his parents of life and the other of reason. His 
father was thrown from his horse whilst hunting, 
and killed upon the spot, and his mother, over- 
powered by the dreadful occurrence, was seized 
with fever and delirium, which ultimately termi- 



nated in death. Duringher paroxysms she seemed 
entirely occupied by recollections of her bridal 
day, and gave a most vivid description of the cere- 
mony, and the appearance of the ivy-covered 
church where it was celebrated ; but never dis- 
closed the name of the place, although she said it 
was near London. After her death the relilions 
of the father repudiated the child, and the nn^ 
of kin succeeded, at the death of the grand- 
father, to the property which would otherwiie 
have been the inneritance of little Stephen. The 
old woman before alluded to, and who had attend- 
ed Stephen's mother throughout her illness, took 
the little orphan home, and for some yearn nur- 
tured it as her own. 

Infirmity at last drove her to seek shelter in 
the workhouse, and there it seemed tq be her 
greatest pleasure to tell the story of little Ste- 

Ehen, ana to avow her conviction, that ''the 
oy'^s mother was an honest woman, and that he 
was by right a rich gentleman.^' 

This impression sank deeply into the child's 
mind, and it was in the hope of proving the raai*- 
riage of his parents that we had found him so 
frequently in the neighbourhood of ivy^oovered 
churches. He had, by the earnestness of his 
appeals, and the sin^larity of his story, generally 
succeeded in obtaining^ a view of the parish re- 
gisters, but hitherto without effect. Poor boy f 
What weary pilgrimages must he have made ! 

We bad resolved to interest some well-to-do 
friends for little Stephen, when Providence re- 
warded his perseveranoe. He found the eertifi- 
cate of the marriage in the books of K — Church, 
an4 by the kindly assistance of a gentleman now 
occupying a very high position at the b«r, the 
poor fioY was enabled to recover his patrimony, 
and to vindicate the character of his unhappy 
mother. 
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The human heart ! — The delicate flower, whose roots 

Feed on an earthly soil, and from the dust 

Extracts surpassing beauty — emblems thee. 

The flower buds, blows, blooms, withers, and then dies. 

Time tramples all its ^agrance in the air. 

And such is memory — ^it is the breath 

The perfume which outlives the flowers of life. 

And lingers o'er their burial-place awhile, 

Till the etenud pulses of the air 

Have drunk up its identity ; and then. 

Remembrance is no more. 

'THs not in act — 
The shining impulse — the impassioned hour — 
The moment when the lightmng of the soul 
Leaps forth to brighten danger, that we feel 



The beauty or the blight of life. — Oh! no. 

'Tis in the silent intervals of calm, — 

The moments when we only Iwe in thought ; 

When passion sleeps, and the bright veil is drawn 

Which casts an halo round our evening deeds ; 

When reason weighs her aitrihuief, and aet9 ;-^ 

When a just sense of man*s high nature 

Broods o'er the spirit. And what we are, 

And what we shaU be, when the boundless range 

Of unintelligent creation dies ; 

When all the memories of our early thoughts. 

Our deeds, loves, hopes, fears, passions, ^ within, 

And steal from their asylum in the soul. 

To soothe or rock us.— 'Tis then we feel 

The Heaven or Hell of life. 

W. B.* DiJiON. 
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ILKIE shotdd baye seen 
thee, old man, in thy 
green andyigorous senility 
— the autumn evening of 
thy Ufe — and given thee 
an afler-beine, anenduring 
life upon his canrass. 
'< Thou rude and homely 
instrument of nature's 
fashioning I whose simple 
music hath a charm for 
all whti listen — as we listen with a love 
approaching unto reverence, for whatso- 
ever hath escaped " the eflTacing fingers 
of decay," for aught that time has left us 
of the past. And has that veteran reaper 
kfl thee untouched, thou ancient relique? 
Art still the same thou wert some (alack! 
Ijow many I) lustrums since, when (wild, 
mirthful madcaps that we were,) we 
dragged thee, vi et armis, to the playground, imd bade 
thee sing such stirring ballads of the olden time — of 
doughty warriors of high renown, and gentle dames of 
peeriess worth, as thrilled the hearts of all who heard, 
and made thine own eves sparkle, too, to see our young 
cheeks flushed with the mantling blood — glowing and 
warm, we scarce knew wherefore ? Youth is not nig- 
gardly, nor, certainly, were we. We loved the old man, 
and the old man loved us, one and all. And, now, it 
seems but yesterday since we were there, and Harry 
in the midst — ^now, there is the same familiar strain, 
(we heard it then, as stealthily we crept towards hone, 
returning from an orchard raid,) — the same old face, 
the same clear tones, only less firm, less round, less 
full, than what they were, — all come back to waken up 
old memories, and warn us how swiftly he of the un- 
tiring wing hath flown. 

Last of the ballad singers! wreck of thy race ! where 
be thy goodly compeers^the chaunters of rhythmless 
and uncouth verse, the chroniclers of rhymed tradi- 
tions, the hoarders of metrical antiquities, — Time's 
rude historians, the poor man's minstrels, the eleemen 
of the hostelrie ? All swept . away I Hath death 
gathered all to a mute inglorious rest? Or do they 
ungeryet in obscure nooks and isolated ingles, solacing 
cotemporary veterans with strains of antiquated date, 
and uttering impressive homities upon the past and 
present? 

Woe unto us ! we fear the " tuneful companie" of 
ballad singers is extmct, its ''occupation gone," sunk 
into deep desuetude, and what shall recompense us for 
the loss I Profane not their memory by mention of 
their degenerate sons — ^vile bawlers' of still viler dog- 
grel — ^ungentle assailants of our auricular inlets wiUi 
grating scrannel sounds — ^vagrants unseemly and un- 
kempt — ^the spurious offspring of the ancient genera- 
tion — the Hers Hat arisen from the ashes of tne old 
m^lesae. 

Where shall the elder sort of itinerant vocalists — 
the ancien regime of wandering melodists — ^find a re- 
presentativcy saye in the village of , and save 



in the person of Harry Gordon, last scion of an ancient 
stock — sole relic of primitive ballad-singers ? 

What wert thou, Harry, in the years that apteceded 
those wherein we first gained knowledge of thee? 
Ever a vocalist? Ever impoverished, — a humble 
alms-man, — a peripatetic teacher of that lesson, at 
once so simple and so hardly learnt — ^to be content ? 
Romance is dead, and poetry extinct, else might we 
shape for thee some history and destiny fulfillecC some 
drama in the which thy stately figure played a part, 
nor insignificant, nor void of honourable repute; — some 
biography which, like the cycle of a nation's fate, 
should comprehend a hardy birth, the nurture of an 
IshmaeUte, a brilliant prime, and steady, sure decay. 
But in an iron age, conjecture is at best but weari- 
some, and fancy folds its wing and grows incredulous, 
and fact alone is omnipotent; so let hypothesis be 
mute. 

Thine is a high calling, old man. Great names 
have honoured, and long centuries have hallowed it. 
The brethren of thy craft were erst welcome in palace 
and hall. Monarch and peer, baron and serf did, 
whilom, give ear to these sweet sounds with welcome, 
and the honeyed words of smiling beauty for their 
guerdon. 

** About Tule, quheii the wind blew oule, 
And the round tables began." 

What mumming or masaue, revel or feast, ever 
lacked the enlivening melody of song and minstrelsy ? 
What were the bards of elder time — -half seer, and half 
poet — ^but wandering ballad-singers ? What the jong- 
leurs and troubadours, the sandalled gleeman, and the 
mounted minstrel ? What were the lyrists and rhap- 
sodists of ages still more remote ? And what — take 
heart, old man, and glory in thine illustrious ancestry — 
what was the blind Moeonian, the greatest of them all, 
— he of the sightless eyes and superhuman visage, 
Milton's great archet^e, with twenty centuries of 
added glory now beammg from his brow ? — was not he 
a wandering singer of his own immortal verse ?" 

We have said that Willde might worthily have exer- 
cised his pencil in limning our ancient friend and 
veteran ballad-singer; and Wilkie alone could have 
done him justice. In person, Harry Gordon is tall 
and stalwart ; his face not harsh or unkindly in ex- 
pression, although written o'er and o'er with legible 
attestations of time's ravages, channelled and furrowed 
with more than ordinary distinctness, according well 
with your own idea of Beusarius, did not a pair of quick 
and keen grey eyes render the Ukeness incomplete. His 
attire consists in a high steeple-crowned hat, from 
under the jagged and broken nm of which a few grey 
locks straggle into sight ; a loose and faded necker- 
chief, together with a hmp-white collar, expose to view 
a large and finely modelled throat ; a long frieze coat 
of coarse materials, and rustic workmanslup ; a waist- 
coat, whose age and original colour are equaUy proble- 
matic ; trousers incredibly worn and mdustriously 
patched, with stout clouted shoes, complete the equip- 
ment of our ballad-singer. 
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But how shall we describe old Harr/s vigorous and 
enliTening strains — ^the prelude to which> alone, brings 
all the TiSage idlers clustering like bees around him ? 
Old women thrust their withered heads from chamber 
windows, and young children run hurrying from the 
cradle side to hear him. The blacksmith folds his 
huge and brawny arms, and stands in " attitude at- 
tent;" and Ephraim Hardbake (dispenser of sweet- 
meats and confectionary) leaves that rendezvous for 
gossips and scolds— that hotbed of scandal and re- 
servour of news — ^the bakehouse, to ^ve old Harry 
audience ; — ^not a tailor in the whole village that does 
not suspend his task to listen ; — not a cobbler is there so 
leathern-eared as to be insensible to the witching song 
of our humble Orpheus, — 

" It gives a very echo to the seat where mwht are throned." 

From first to last, old Harry's voice goes rolling on- 
ward, gaining fresh enerey and power as contributions 
continually pour in, rarely modulating his vocal thun- 
ders to suit the nature of his ballad, but crescendo and 
rinforiando to the end. What a quiet dignity there is 
in the deportment of the man I — ^no artificial appeals 
to charity— none of the systematic impudence and 
boldness of the professed mendicant, nor any sullen 
murmurs if the expected mite is not forthcoming. 
Harry is grateful even for a Idnd word or distant re- 
ooenition, and thankful for a promise ; slowly peram- 
biuating the villa^ (and not ours alone, but many 
others wljacent) with all the habitual but unpresuming 
confidence of a privileged eleemosynary. Nay, the very 
beadle and he are sociable and brotherly as good old 
neighbours ought to be, — 

'' So much a long communion tends 
To make men what they are 1'* 

Let us follow old Harry to his home, for with that 
sturdy independence of spirit, so honourable to him, 
and so thoroughly English, and which leads him to 
prefer the precarious chances of an uncertain livelihood 
to the " salt savour of others' bread," and the confine- 
ment and surveillance of the union poor-house, he still 
contrives in some sort to maintain a humble sanctuary 
for his household gods, — a roof and shelter from the 
storms of heaven, — a resting place for him and his ; and 
poor, comfortless hovel though it be, yet it contains all 
that he holds most dear, — it is home, and none know 
its value better than our ballad-singer. Howbeit, po- 
verty and sickness are within. The old man's 
daughter, a fair and delicate young thing, bhnd from 
the cradle, with the hues of death upon her cheek and 
a weary weight of suffering at her heart, lies there, 
smitten with a sore disease, wasting away with an un- 
murmuring ebb, submissive and resigned, and repining 
never, save when the childish wish will sometimes cross 
her mind, that one grave may hold her widowed father 
and herself — one summons c»ll them both away. 

A great solace is little blind Kate to our ballad- 
singer. Evening after evening, and sometimes far into 
the night, does he sit by her bedside, beguiling the 



heavy hours with cheerful talk ; and much doth the 
child marvel to hear him tell of the bright sun- 
shine, and the winds, and the clouds, and the stars ; 
of the waving trees, and the fields with their garniture 
of green and gold — 

" Earth» om* bright home, its mountains, and its waters, 
And the etherMl shapes which are suspended 
Over its green expanse, and those fair daughters, 
The clouds of sun and ocean, who have blended 
The colors of the air since first extended 
It cradled the young world." 

These things clothed in the simpler and more 
homely words of Harry Gordon, seem dark and un- 
fiuniliar to the stricken child. She has heard the 
blithe music of the birds, and the murmur of the rest- 
less insects among the leaves that wander along the 
walls, and hang Uieir garlands round the casement, 
and she has felt the soft frasrance of the flowers ; and 
by that feeling recognized meir beauty ; but all else 
hath a sense of dunness and mystery to the poor 
child's perceptions, which her comprehension can 
never overcome. 

Header, if ever in thine hebdomadal or diurnal wan- 
derings thou shouldst encounter such an one as Harry, 
open thine heart, give free course and channel to the 
current of thy benevolence, loosen thy purse-strings, 
and extricate from its silken abysm some one of the 
coins deposited therein ; then drop thv offering gently 
into his rough and wrinkled palm, an(f bethink thee, as 
it closes gratefully upon it, what old Philip Massinger 
hath said — 



" Look on the poor 
With gentle eyes ; for in such habits, often 
Angels desire an alms ! " 



J. S. 
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HE art of embalming is 
of very remote antiaoity. 
The Midianite mercnant- 
men who purchased Jo- 
seph of his brethren, had 
with them ** spicery of 
balm and myrrh/' which 
they were going to eany 
down into Egypt,* inoat 
probably for use in some process of this nature. 

The patriarchs Jacob and Joseph, on their death» 
were embalmed ; and the latter was put in a coffin,f or 
mummy chest. 

These embalmed bodies were in the days of HenK 
dotus prepared in three diiferent ways, which he de^ 
scribes at considerable length in his history. Modem 
researches show that there were other agencies em- 
I^oyed, besides those of which he makes menticm. Of 
these, heat was peiliaps the prinoipa], and this was 
sometimes applied to such an extent that the hand* 
ages in which the bodies were enrreloped, were eon- 
pletely carbonized, and present the appearance of 
tinder. In other cas^s, the heat^pears to have been 
so intense, that the very bones were charred by it. In 
all instances, however, the process of embalming con- 
sisted in swathing the corpse in linen or cotton band- 
ages, more than a thousand ells of which. Greaves tells 
us that he found upon a single mummy.^ These 
wrappers are of various degrees of quality, and consist 
sometimes of entire garments, at other times of remnants 
of household linen, or selvedjzes and frinees of various 
kinds. The bandages are frequently glued together 
by a bituminous substance, which appears to have 
been poured on them in a fluid state ; and are so fimdy 
compacted^ that the operation of unrolling occupies a 
considerable time. 

It is easy to imagine a variety of reasons for the 
mumminization of human bodies ; but there Is con- 
siderably more mystery connected with the embalm- 
ment of the inferior animals, such as the dog, the 
cat, the ibis, or the hawk. It is most pvobable, how- 
ever, that it formed a necessary sequel to the reve- 
rence and adoration lavished upon these creatures when 
living, and was regarded^ amonest other tbhigs, as a 
means of seenrmy the flivour of their living represen- 
tatives. Diodonu assigns three reasons for the wor- 
ship of animals In Egypt. He says that the gods were 
at first but few and feeble, and in order to escape per- 
secution from mankind, they took refu^ under the 
varied forms of animal life ; but obtaimng eventually 
the upper hand, they returned the favour, by exalting 
the creatures who had befriended them to the rank of 
deities. As a second reason, he assigns the fact of 
their having been used as standards in battle ; and by 
aiding in the better discipline of the army, as well as in 
assisting to distinguish mend from foe, they were na- 
turally reverenced by those who fought under them. 



* Genesis, xxxvii. 25. 



t Pyramidographia, 1646, p. 50, note d. 



t Genesis, 1. 2 and 26. 



This attachment to the peculiar implements of their 
crafl is very natural, and resembles that of the Chal- 
dseans of old, who '* sacrificed unto their nets, and 
burnt incense unto their drags."* It has idso a 
modem parallel in the conduct of the East India 
Company, who to please the native devotees in India, 
used annually to send their books and papers to be 
worshipped m this manner If The third reason, he 
says, origini^ed in the assumed usefulness of the 
several animals, which led the Egyptians^ out of grati- 
tude, to pay them divine honours.^ 

But none of the causes assigned by Diodoms, ap- 
pear so satisfiv;tory as that implied in the following 
extr^t A^m Proclus, which renders it tolerably certain 
that the worship of animals arose from some analogy, 
real or supposed, between the form, character, instincts, 
or other peculiarities of these cEflTerent creatures, and 
the gods themselves, by which they became associated 
with, and typical of, the ^ii mc^ores. 

** la i}ke same manner " says he, *< i« lovsn gradosUy sdvaaoa 
^m thai beauty whioh ii apparent in sensihle forms, to that 
which is divine; so the ancient priests, when they considered that 
there is a certain alliance and sympathy in natural things to each 
other, and of things manifest, to occnlt powen ; and discovered 
that idl things suhdst in all, they Miiieited a lacrad sdeaoe from 
this mutoal sympathy and similarity. Tbos they reeoanised 
things supreme in such as are subordinate ; and the suboi^inate 
in the supreme ; in the celestial regions, terrene properties sub- 
sisting in a causal and celestial manner; and in earth, celestial 
properties, but according to a terrene condition. 

'* For how shall we account for those plants called heliotropes, 
that is, attendants on the sun, moving in correspondence with the 
revolution of its orb ; but selenitropes, or attendants of the moon, 
taming in exact conformity to her motion ? It is becaose all 
things pray and hymn the leaders of their respective orders i bat 
some intellectually, and others rationally — some in a natural, and 
others niter a sensible manner. Hence the sunflower, as far as it 
is able, moves in a circular dance towards the sun ; so that if any 
one could hear the pulsation made by its dreoit in the air, he 
would perceive something composed by a sound of this ktad 
in honour of ita king, such as a plant is capable of framing." 

On the 26th of July, 1836, 1 purchased at the sale 
of Egyptian Antiquities, coUectea by Mr. James Bur- 
ton, lun., author of ** Excerpta Hieroglyphica," four 
specimens of ibis mummies, and two of embalmed 
hawks. 

The ibis mummies were said to have been brought 
from Memphis ; and f\imished the following facts : — 

No. 1 contained parts of the cranium, the thigh- 
bone and foot of a hawk I with a portion of the tendons 

* Hahakkuk, 1 16. 

t ** At the annual feast of Suraswatee,' all dastes ef Hindoos 
bow down to her, employing as her representatives or symbols, 
the several implements with which each gains his subaistenoe. 
The carpenter places his plane, saw, and chisel before him, and 
offers divine honours to them. The tailor, in like manner, wor- 
ships the needle ; the soldier, his sword and belt ; the school- 
master, his books, &c Not to be behind-hand in so sapient a 
proceeding, the representatives of the Hon. Company get their 
own account books, stationery, records, and furniture worshipped 
in like manner, from year to year."— Jfadro* Herald, ZUt Oct. 
1835. 

% History, Ub. I. § ii. 32. 
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remainiiig, but dried up and shrivelled ; and small 
quantities of a semi-transparent resinous substance 
adhering to the cloths in which they were contained ; 
but the whole was in such a dilapidated state, that 
little can be said. with regard to its original condition. 




The Ibis was sacred to Thoth, Hermes or Mercury, 
who was generally delineated with the head and neck of 
this bird. lambuchus* tells us, that the priests were 
under the special guardianship of this deity. "Hermes," 
he says, "the god who presides oyer language, was 
formerly very properly considered as common to all 
priests; and tne power who presides over the true 
sciences concerning the gods, is one and the same in the 
whole of things. Hence our ancestors dedicated the 
inventions of their wisdom to this deity, inscribing all 
their own writings with the name of Hermes." 

This will account for the statement of Dr. Clarke, 
that on the death of every priest, a mummy of one of 
these birds was depositedin the caves of Saccara, which 
Denon considers as the grand dep6t for their remains. 

"We find," says our Frencn traveller, "in the 
desert of Saccara, many subterraneous caves where hu- 
man mummies were deposited, and particularly a vast 
number of those of the ibis. These excavations con- 
sist of a long gallery divided into several branches, on 
each side of which are recesses about eight feet hi^, 
by ten square. In these are found the jars containing 
the Ibis mummies, arranged Uke bottles in a cellar. It 
is probable, that Memphis was the burial place of all 
the dead ibises from the temples, or found in different 
parts of Egypt."t This last assertion is however scarcely 
to be reconoled with that of Herodotus,^ who says that 
they were taken to Hermopolis, which is not umikely 
from the analogy which we have before hinted at. 

Herodotus describes two varieties of the ibis, in the 
following words : — "One species of Ibis is entirely black ; 
its beak is remarkably crooked ; its legs as large as 
those of a crane, and in size it resembles the erex — 
this is the enemy of the serpents. § The second species 

* On the Myst. % I. cli. i. 

t A plan of these mummy wells is given in Hanter's Trans- 
latton of Sonnini's Egypt, II. ^0, and copied in our cut. 

X Euterpe, 67. 

% Though the existence of these flying serpents has been very 
generally doubted, Herodotus says that he saw many heapt 
of bones belonging to them ; and he is for the most part to 
l>e implicitly relied on when he writes from personal observa- 
tion. The sceptidam which preyails upon this subject, seems to 

Vol. II. 



is the most common : these have the head and the whole 
of the neck naked ; the plumage is white, except that 
on the head, the neck, the extremities of the wings, and 
the tail, these are of a deep black colour, but the legs 
and the beak resemble in all respects those of the 
other species.* 




Though this account is sufiicieutly explicit, and its cor- 
rectness, as regards the last of these varieties, has been 
satisfactorily proved by the examination of a great 
number of mummies brought from Egypt, it was once 
generally supposed that the Ibis Tantalus of Linnaeus 
was referred to, instead of a much smaller bird, the Abou 
Hannes of Bruce ; the Ibis religiosa of Cuvier. 

It is now, however, very generally known that the 
latter was exclusively regarded as sacred by the old 
Egyptians, represented on their monuments, and em- 
bfdmed with pious care for preservation in their sepul- 
chral caves. Some individuieds are well delineated in a 
painting, representing the mysteries of Isis, at Her- 
culaneum, walking about the altar unmolested ; and this 
circumstance has not escaped the notice of Biblical 
commentators, who coniecture that this bird might 
have been the " swallow of the Psalmist, that har- 
boured in the precincts of the Jewish temple.f 

The feathers of the first Ibis which I examined, cer- 
tainly resembled those of the Ibis Faleinellus or Green 
Ibis of Cuvier, though the legs and feet decidedly be- 
longed to a different species. It is said, moreover, 
that no specimen of this kind has been found embalm- 
ed; but there seems little doubt that it is the first 
variety mentioned by Herodotus, as in size and build 
it resembles the corncrake or landrail, to which he 
conipares it. It is also represented on the monuments 
of Egypt. — It had not been preserved with much 
attention. The head, sternum, legs and feet, with the 

owe its existence to the idea, that these reptiles, in order to fly, 
must be gifted \?ith wings. But Mr. Ward, a Baptist missionary, 
stationed at Padang, in Sumatra, describes from ocular demon- 
itration, a serpent which he saw, in Janiuiry, 1834, fly from one 
tree to another, a distance of nearly 300 feet, by means of a 
rapid vibratory movement of the body ; and he is not the only 
modem authority for this fact. It is therefore not unlikely, that 
serpents of a similar kind, sustained by those strong periodical 
currents of wind, common in warmer latitudes, may have some- 
times entered Egypt, in the manner described by Herodotus. 
* Butcrpc, II. 76. f P«*lm hiWY. 3. 
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flesh and jdunuige adhering to them, some of the 
vertehrae, the sheaths of the wing-feaUiers, and most 
of the others, heing nearly all tibat remained. The 
viscera had disappeared, with the exception of an oto- 
lenticular mass, about the size of half-^-crown, which 
proved on examination to be the gizzard. On steeping 
it in hot water, it resumed much of its original appear- 
ance ; the tough inner skin being particumrly perfect. 
On breakiim it> I discovered a variety of foreign sub- 
stances I too much bruised and broken to enable me 
to distuigttish what they were, with the exception of 
a few blades of grass, fragments of the wing-oases of a 
beetle, a few small bits of wood, and a short end of 
thread, which may perhaps tend to confirm the remark 
of Cuvier as to the domestication of thb bird. 

The bird was enfolded in a stout wrapper of linen 
saturated with bituminous matter, and enclosed in 
others^ apparently with little care or regularity. It did 
not appear to have been embalmed, as the sheaths of 
larvae were plentifully fomid within ; and the whole 
mass, though perfectly dry and free from what could 
be cidled a state of putrescence, gave out a disagreeable 
odour; which, however, on moistening some of the 
featbera with warm water, was overcome by a singqlar, 
but not unpleasant efSuviiun something like the smell 

Bui on thoroughly boiHns the fragments afterwards, 
the flesh, and especially tne tendons and sinews re- 
turned to their original corruption, and became so of- 
fensive, that I was glad to bury them. 

It did not appear that any conservative process had 
been adopted with reference to the specimen I am 
now describing, farther than the external application of 
seasoned bandages ; the embalmers presuming on the 
desiccating character of the atmosphere, to which the 
mummy was to be subjected, and which was frequently 
sufficient to preserve entire and uninjured animal sub- 
stances of the like nature. There are at present in the 
British Museum, two ducks, plucked and trussed^ but 
in no other way prepared, which were taken from a 
tomb at Thebes, after the lapse of at least 2000 years, 
in a condition nearly similar to that in which they 
must have been deposited. In the beautiful story of 
Bizpah,* allusion appears to be made to this anti- 
septic property of a dry atmosphere ; as decomposition 
does not appear to have taken place on the bodies of 
the seven sons of Saul, until *^ water dropped upon them 
out of heaven." 

The second specimen which I examined, was simply 
wrapped in a ory mummy cloth, and contained the 
bones of an Ibia reliffioaa, as I found on comparing 
the head and back with a figure in Denon's '' Egypt." 
Considenible portions of earth were mingled with 
them, and they were thoroughly bleached, as if they 
had lain exposed to the atmosphere till the feathers 
and flesh fell from them. They were, consequently, 
I should presume, the remains of a bird that had died 
in some secluded spot, where they were not discovered 
till reduced to this condition ; or had been first buried 
in the earth, and then removed to a more honourable 
sepulchre, as Herodotus tells us was the case with the 
sacred bulls which the Egyptians interred in the vici- 
nity of their cities, leavins one and sometimes both horns 
by way of mark, protruding from the groimd. Here 
they remained a stated time, till they began to putrefy, 

* 2 Sam. Ill 10. 



when a vessel appointed for the purpose was despatched 
from Prosopitis, an island in the Delta, in which were 
several cities. Atarbechis, one of these, in which was 
a temple to Venus, provided these vessels, and in them 
the bones were collected and transported to one ap- 
pointed place, for burial.* 

It is worthy of notice, as illustrative of the ridiculous 
height to which the Egyptians carried their supersti- 
tious veneration for this bird, that the very earth with 
which its holy bones had mingled should be thought 
worthy of preservation ; as I think it must have been, 
from the fact of its occxirrenoe in such Quantities in 
this mummy, and from its retaining ao distinctly the 
impression of the bandages, which must have conse- 
quently enveloped it in a soft state. 

In this, as in the other specimen, I found conaider- 
able remains of the usual food of this bird in the form 
of two conglomerated masses of wheat, like that of the 
full cars in Joseph's dream — "rank and good." It 
may appear rather singular that this valuable grain 
should have been ^)phed to such a purpose, did we 
not know that, as an article of human food, it had 
fallen into disrepute when Herodotus visited E^pt. 
"Wheat and barley," says he, "are common articles 
of food in other countries, but in Egypt are thought 
mean and disgraceful ; the diet there consisting prin- 
cipally of a kind of com, by some called " Olyra," and 
by others, " Zea."t So little, indeed, were the uses 
of wheat known in Ethiopia about this time, that the 
ambassadors whom Cambyses sent thither, in speaking 
of it as the customary food of the Persians, were 
obliged to describe its nature; and the Ethiopian 
king is recorded to have remarked contemptuously, 
that those who lived on such stufP might well die at 
faurtcore ; whilst his own people, whose fare was dif- 
ferent, attained, customarily, the age of one hundred 
and twenty years. J 

Amongst this com, I found two fragments of stone, 
swallowed possibly for the purpose of aiding diges- 
tion : one small and of lentioular form, white, vitreous, 
and semi-transparent; the other larger, amorphous, 
and containing the chsxacter and colours — ^black, white, 
and red— -of the Egyptian syenite, and predsely similar 
to a piece of the Alexandrian pillar, falsely called 
Pompey*s, now in my possession. This circumstance 
dearly proves the claim of the bird that had swallowed 
it, to be considered as a genuine denizen of the Nile 
valley. 

The third of my Ibis mummies was bandaged with 
considerable care — the outer cloths having the appear- 
ance of being much carbonized. On unrolling the first 
layer, which was wound spirally around it from the 
feet to the head, I found three or four thicknesses of 
corded fringe, connected with the remnants of the 
fabric they originally ornamented, disposed with some 
l^gularity down the sides and front of the mummy. 
;When these were removed, the next surface appeare4 
covered with ravellings firom the rough edges of another 
series of bandages; on displadng which, I discovered 
two bundles of feathers, — one of them crossed and 
re-crossed by a narrow slip of cloth, which held them 
together, and the other unfastened. They were |all 
w^te, with black tips, very brittle, but otherwise well 
preserved, and belonging apparently to the Ibis reli- 
giosa. 

* fittteipe, 41t 
t Euterpe, d6, t CUo, 22, 23. 
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Amongst these feathers a quantity of sftnd wfts ob- 
servable ; several leaves like those of the olive, which 
on burning crackled and threw out jets of gas, emittimr 
a smell very like that of rank tobacpQ } i^nd the shell 
of a small berry, brown, glossy, upd of th^ size and 
form of a plum stone ; a few piepes of dfiU<^Ately reti- 
culated bark, and fragments of wood* 

Although all these specimens wef^ fkr iVam perfect,* 
they furnish matter for a viuriety of curioui and in- 
teresting speculations. When we consider, indeed, that 
by the laws of Egypt the penalty of de^th was inflipt^d 
without mercy on those who destroyed an Ibis, §ven 
by accident, we may rather wonder that any perfect 
samples have come down to us, and can only a(HH)vmt 
for it on the supposition that this bird WftH domestioatedi 
as Cuvier has ingeniously surmised from the fact that 
the left humerus of one which he examined had been 

* Perfect specimens, it would appear, are very rare indeed. 
Hasselquist exactly describes the usual character of these 
mummies. '* In such urns/' says he, *< at have been well pre- 
served, is found a piece of middling coarse sleasy linneni artfully 
wound in foldings, and kept together bv twine, wliich is obliquely 
wound over from the upper to the lower part. Within this 
linnen is preserved a quantity of dark grey ashes, mixed sometimes 
with a beak or bone of a bird. These ashes, covered with the 
linnen, are in the same conic form as the urn, and are oommonly 
found packed close within it. It happens, sometimes, though 
very seldom, that they find in the urns a bird, in which the 
feathers, head, legs, and feet, and even the colours are so well 
preserved, as that one may know what kind of a bird it is." — 
Voyage to Levant, 1766, p. 90. 



fractured, and reduced, apparently by art, as it had 
grown well together. 

The examination of my hawk mummies afforded few 
materials of interest. The first of them was so ex- 
ceedingly rotten as to fall to dust if roughly handled. 
The projection, shaped to the form of the bird's head, 
contained nothing but a bundle of knotted cords, such 
as I have before mentioned. The other part still re- 
tained traces of the beautiful fret-work with which it 
was originally ornamented. The outside wrappers 
were from their highly carbonized state detached with- 
out difficulty, though those at the back were firmly 
glued together. As I approached the body they be- 
^me more compact, till I had cleared them all away, 
wheu I found the wing feathers strongly agglutinated 
with ^ bituminous matter, and forming a solid mass 
similar in size and form to a small herring. 

Qp the right wing, and in front of the body were 
two pieces of hard clay or Nile mud, which might have 
b^^ Scarabsei, though it would require no little in- 
genuity to prove the point, nor should I have referred 
to it »t all, were it not well known that the hawk and the 
beetle were intimately associated, — both of them being 
regarded as symbols of the Sun. Some of the wrappers 
were of uuusual fineness, but so blackened either by 
heat or moisture, as to fall to pieces under examination, 
and amongst them were some fragments of canvass, 
similar to that which has been patented within the last 
half pentury as a new invention ! 

On the right breast, held down by one of the quill 
feathen, was a small sprig of wood, which as far as I 
ean asoertaiPi by comparison with a recent specimen, 
appears to he rosemary. This is the more probable as 
rettigrew mentions the discovery of a sUp of the same 
plant in the hapd of a young human mummy which he 
exiunined, and is interesting, as proving the very early 
association of this ihrub with the dead. 

The second hawk mummy offered no peculiarity ; 
the outer fret-work was unusually regular and beautiful. 
On removing it, I found a continuous spiral bandage 
rather carelessly whipped, and some pieces of cloth 
which had been more neatly run together, and the edges 
turned back and hemmed. The third layer consisted 
of ends and ravelUngs placed without any regularity ; 
and the fourth, of very coarse binding of corded fringe. 
The feathers, which were not very numerous, were not 
barred as in the common kind of hawks, and were only 
distinguishable from those of the white Ibis, by a sUght 
tinge of brown. 



ADVENTURES OF A BROCADE PETTICOAT. 
AODUESSED TO THE PRINCESS QP ♦****♦♦♦. 




Milan, 1841. 
Madam, — As it is your Serene Highness' s wish 
that I should communicate my numerous adventures 
and vicissitudes, for your amusement and the delecta- 
tion of your maids of honour, I have much pleasure 
in complying ; — ^but must request that your royal and 
taper fingers will become my amanuensis, and pen 
down what I shall relate ; — ^my existence dating from a 
period when even your princely ancestors were more 
celebrated for wielding the sword than the pen. 

I will not fatigue your Serene Highness or myself 
with the origin or pedigree of my toiling ancestors, 
the silk-worms, though their genealogical tree may be 
considered a pretty extensive one, stretching over the 
vast and fertile plains of Lombardy, and, like many 
other noble and illustrious families, stripping all the 
branches for the exclusive consumption and profit of 
themselves. 

My first sensation was being huddled, very unce- 
remoniously, with a thousand other cocoons, in a sack, 
and deposited (with a jolt sufficient to pulverize our 
delicate natures) in a spinning manufactory near 
Brescia ; the place was merely an open shed, but the 
pillars which supported the roof were garlanded with 
vines, the air was balmy which breathed around, and 
the view from it delicious, looking out upon the swell- 
ing hills that surround that city. By some chance the 
sack, in which I lay with my companions, was neg- 



lected for some days, and the heat of the place ma- 
turing the germs within their silken cradles, our vita- 
lity, or sylph, sprung into creation, — ^a swarm of pretty 
feathered spirits fluttered away at the very moment 
when the overseer laid his cruel hands upon the heap, 
to precipitate it into a sealding abyss. Nothing could 
exceed his rage and vexation, while he swore as many 
heathen and catholic oaths as an emperor could have 
done upon the escape of a handful of Carbonari. 

" Corpo di Bacco ! e beato Sant* Antonio ! — I am 
ruined," he exclaimed ; " these cocoons are every one 
burst, and the silk has lost half its value ; Corpo di 
Diana ! — che imbroglio : " all the women and children 
left their chaunting and came running and gaping, 
many of them not displeased with his disaster, as he 
was a severe taskmaster, and for the slightest fault 
would stop a portion of their scanty wages. ''Ah! 
che seccatura ! — che Diavolo ! Per la Santissima," &c. 
&c. &c., was echoed around. " Return to your work, 
Bestie," roared forth the enraged overseer, who de- 
tected the lurking smile issuing from their grinning 
white teeth, " oi' by L'Osteria di Dio, I will put you 
all to stoppages." This threat sent them scampering 
to their wheels and reeking heaps, and the monotonous 
but pleasing old chaunt was taken up at intervals by 
the shrill voice of childhood, and the more mellowed 
one of girls and matrons. 

After a few moments of consideration, the wily over- 
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seer, who was placed in his situation to repress fraud 
in others, determined to repair his negligence hy ap- 
propriating the damaged cocoons to an order he had 
received from the charming Countess Fiordespina, who 
was esteemed the most beautiM and accomplished 
woman of her time — the patroness of arts and artists, 
and the benefiictress of the poor : — this very order was 
for a bridal present to one of her tenants, the daughter 
of her nurse. " The Countess Fiordespina," thought 
this wretched cheat, " is so gentle and so good, she 
will never suspect or examine into the material ; and 
when it is woven into a pattern of her own designing, 
she is too good-natured to return it upon our hands, 
even if she should discover any little flaw :" — so think- 
ing, he distributed us among the spinners, and by sun- 
set we appeared in golden, glossy skeins, with only an 
additional number of knots, winch served to bind us 
more closely together, Hke a family who have endured 
repeated misfortunes, and who, in consequence, are be- 
come more firmly united. 

The moon having risen upon the spinners' labours, 
they were dismissed and the place left in silence, ex- 
cept that delicious hum which is created bv the thou- 
sand fireflies and beetles andmusquitoes, which swarm 
into life and pleasure during a summer night ; some of 
these latter may have incurred your Serene Highness' s 
displeasure by a too free use of their stings upon your 
delicate skin — ^but recollect the temptation to their re- 
fined natures of sipping from such dehcious fountains 
as your perfumed pores, and banquetting on the roses 
of your lips — and forgive them as you would a too en- 
terprising lover. 

Ailer the torture we had undergone upon the wheel 
that day, you may imagine the soft repose we were 
enjoying, lulled by such fairy music, when suddenly a 
rushing sound fiUed the place, and myriads of our 
fluttering progenitors were discovered dancing in the 
moonlight beams. A sense of the presence of our 
winged primogenitors, and the consequent feeling of 
respect they inspired, prevented the utterance of any 
vexation at this interruption to our quiet, and after a 
few seconds we clearly heard the following discourse 
hummed gently forth :— " This bad man thinks to de- 
fraud the lovely Countess Fiordespina ; but shall we, 
who miraculously escaped a cruel aeath at his hands, 
suffer such a proceeding ? No, my sister sylphs ; be- 
fore we quit this terrestrial shape, let us confer grace, 
beauty and durabiHty upon the produce of our own 
bodies, the sofl covering painfully wrought by us in 
our mundane state, to nourish and mature our present 
transmigration to beauty and pleasure: — ^let these 
clumsy knots disappear, except to the eye of the over- 
seer, whose conscience may they annoy with the con- 
stant dread of this and his numerous other knaveries 
being detected ; may the weaver exert his utmost in- 
genuity to combine the rarest pattern of this material ; 
and, above all, may the texture, thus produced, endue 
the wearer with a nameless chtum and elegance, with- 
out which clothes are of no avail to heighten female 
loveliness." So murmuring, the whole tiny tribe flut- 
tered their streaked wings as in approbation and 
unanimity ; — and from that moment, a consciousness 
and individuality sprung within me, and rendered me 
observant and sensible of outward things, amounting 
to a participation of pleasure and of interest in them. 
I am sorry to confess that one of my first sensations 
was inordinate vanity, on discovering myself, a few 



weeks after, transformed into a rich silk of cerulean 
hue, with stripes of silver white intertwined with dainty 
buds, and between, bouquets of roses, red and yellow, 
and the pretty lilac flower that sheds a perfume for 
many weeks ; — in short, such as you now behold me. 
Princess ; for though I have been extant many years, 
I flatter myself to be but " little the worse for wear," 
and to have lost none of my pristine loveliness : — 
fashions may change, but what is intrinsically beautiful 
must ever claim admiration ; and though in my time I 
have sighed over many a contemporary beauty who has 
been degraded into bed-quilts and settee-covers, yet a 
better taste is arising, and curiosity-shops and lumber- 
rooms are now ransacked to discover brocades that 
have lain by neglected for years. 

But to return to my youthAil days : — ^the elegance 
of my appearance could not fail of pleasing the Countess 
Fiordespina, who, as I before mentioned, was a woman 
of taste, and I was forthwith converted into an ample 
petticoat for her foster-sister Theresa, which, with a 
jacket of rose-coloured silk, laced with gold, was to 
form her wedding costume. In my first flush of youth- 
ful glossiness, I own that the conjunction with this 
jfilatn silk offended me; but I have since grown 
wiser, and found that contrasts heighten effect. 

When I had been sufficiently displayed and admired 
by the Countess and her friends, I was carefully folded 
and laid across a settee, where I had ample time for 
observation and comment upon all that was passing 
around me. The palace of tne Countess was situated 
in one of the best streets of Milan, stately and grand, 
furnished with splendour and fashion ; numerous do- 
mestics were at ner command, but I soon discovered 
that happiness was not among her attendants: — brought 
up in a convent, and married by her parents at fifteen 
years old, without previous acquaintance with her 
husband, she, an enthusiastic nrl, experienced a ter- 
rible revulsion of feeling upon discovering him to be 
plain, selfish, and cold-hearted. Still, as his manners, 
when he chose, were specious and pleasing, and her 
instincts good, he might have won her regard, or at 
least her duty ; but this he was careless of obtaining ; 
and shortly, separate pursuits, separate friends and 
pleasures, confirmed them in habits of indifference. He 
became a voluptuary of the worst kind, she employed 
her energies in acts of kindness to all who came within 
her sphere, both rich and poor. Her wit and vivacity 
led her also to seek the society of travellers imd men 
of letters, and her conversaziones were therefore cele- 
brated as the resort of the beautiful, the elegant, and 
the talented. 

Amongst her visitors was a young English Milor, 
who, with his tutor, was making the grand tour, as in 
those days it was called. 

" Pray, Milor," said my sprightly Countess, " may 
I, without offence, ask you a question ?" 

** A thousand, dear lady, if you please to honour me 
80 far," was his Lordship's courteous reply, bowing 
very low. 

" I am aware," she returned, " that your nation are 
all heretics, and that since the time of that bad king 
who amused himself with cutting off the heads of his 
poor wives, you do not believe in the Madonna and a 
thousand otner things which console us; but is it 
really true, that you do not allow your poor people to 
enter your churches, not even your metropolitan cathe- 
dral, without paying four soldi?" 
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^It 18 \i\it too true," he replied \ " but ifee fetclii^ 
sioh iextends to every one equally tfier service is 
fitiisjhcd/* 

"Not equally," she rejoined; " you are A hohleman, 
e)id ibur mold! ate of no importance to a rich man, 
whilst to a poor one they curtail a large portion of his 
Adly meand of existence : besides, you have leisure 
and 6Ui attend the regular hours of service ; whereas 
the peasant, the workman, the servant, can only snatch 
felt intervals a fbw hurried moments to pray a blessing 
upon their toil, or pour Ibrth their overburthened 
hearts before a Grod of mercy and kindness :— enter 
our glorious Duomo at mid-day, or of an evening, and 
you will see the poor cripple, or infirm old age, wrapt 
m a pious extasy, and finding a solace from paiii and 
poverty in solitary communions with their Maker.'* 

** I perfectly agree with you, charming Countess," 
Itnsweted the Englishman, **and wish our beautiftd 
Abb^yof Westminster and noble Cathedral of St. Paul's 
W6rb equally accessible to passing piety : but such ife 
English inconsistency, — glorying in her extensive com- 
merce and her lavish wealth, yet with contracted two-- 
penny notions in reli^ous matters.** 

" I have always imaged,** she replied, thought^ 
fully, " that your nation boasted of its hberty and 
equd justice — and is religion a sealed book to the poor, 
who most need its instructions and its solace ? Can 
you not, who are of the legislature, remove this dis- 
grace from your nation ?'* 

'*My uncle,'* answered the Englishman, **is a 
bishop, and my father has two rich livings in his gift ; 
both sit in the Upper House ; yet if I were but to 
breathe a word on this subject, they Would cry oUL 
Blasphemy! Atheism ! and ' the church is in danger !' 

The Countess looked at the young foreigner with 
amazement, but was too polite to press the question 
farther, as it showed his nation to such disadvantage. 
As for myself. Who had only heard of the English in 
the silk manufactory, as of a people living far beyond 
the Alps, in a foggy little isknd, and whose merchants, 
and their fleets for the import of every fore^ luxury, 
were compared to the ancient ones of Tjre and Phoe- 
nicia, or as rivals to ours of Venice and Genoa, I could 
toot but feel a portion of contempt and pity, that such 
tyranny shoula exist over the poorer classes, who had 
iJcen represented as deriving especial comfort ftom the 
practice of religion, in compensation for their many 
earthly privations : but since the great French revolu- 
tion I have become something of a philosopher, no 
doubt assisted by the various mutations I have person- 
ally undergone ; and understand, with much satisfkc- 
tion, that this and many other abuses have been re- 
moved in England and all civilized countries, and that 
the people enjoy equal privileges with the great of the 
land, both iti Cnurch and State. 

The following week I was taken to my destination, 
— ^the cottage of Camilla, beautifoUy situated in the 
Brienza. Camilla had nursed with her milk the 
Countess Fiordespina, and she, in return, loved her as 
a mother, and doated on her pretty foster sister, 
Theresa, as if she had been a twin ; but, with judicious 
affection, she never introduced her to a town life ; and 
though, above all things, she would have desired such 
an attached friend to reside with her, denied herself 
this gratification, and was content with embellishing 
their humble dwelling, adding to their stock of poultry 
and cattle, and providing for the approaching wedding 



by Additional domestic Comforts, And a spltodid bridal 
dress, and ornaments of gold. These fresh instances 
Of the Countess* s bounty were received by mother and 
daughter with tears and smiles of gratitude. It was 
difficult to say which was most pleased, the donof or 
the receivers ; perhaps the latter, — ^at least Theresa,' — 
for there was one to whom she could communicate hef 
happiness, who would look in her dark eye With rap- 
ture, and sympathize in all her feelings. This was 
GiUcomoi her betrothed, the handsomest youth in the 
neighbourhood, merry and industrious, who had loved 
Theresa from childhood, and thought himself the most 
fortunate man in the worid to have won her for his 
bride. 

After the Wedding took place, the newly-married 
pair came to reside with Camilla, who wished not to 
be separated fVom her only child ; besides, her dwell- 
ing could boast of many more advantages than that of 
the bridegroom, whose fields and vineyards, however, 
made a handsome addition to their possessions, and 
caus^ the young couple to be considered rich land- 
holders for mat period. 

After the customary bridal visits to relations and 
friends, to Milano and its sights, had been duly paid 
by the bride and bridegroom, I was carefUly folded^ 
and laid by in lavender flowers for Sunday wear, and 
the high festivals of the Virgin and Saints, on which 
occasions I received my due shlire of admiration with 
the tissue garments of the Madonna herself; but after 
the birth of their first-bom, I was left undistuibed for 
months together, in the carved wooden chest, where I 
was deposited with their other treasures, and should 
certainly have fallen into a state of apathy and misan- 
thiopy, but for the occasional airings and re-^ldings 
of the good Camilla, and the interest awakened in me 
by frequently overhearing detailed accounts of my first 
patroness, the charming Countess Ftordes{>ina. 

It seems that among the many vices of her husband, 
gambling shone conspicuous, which naturally increased 
his selfish humour ; and a^ he generally played with 
little skill and. less success, he not only considerably 
diminished his fortune, but losing his temper and his 
assumed affitbility, became, at times, ferocious and in- 
solent to his more fortunate Competitors, to a degree 
resembling madness. 

In one of these paroxysms of micbntrolkble rage, 

he struck his opponent, the Prince of D , callkie 

him cheat and scoundiel. The insult beine ofi^red 
publicly, and, in the first moment of passion, the Count 
refusing all overtures for an apology, the authorities 
interfered, and he was conductdl to prison, where the 
aflftdr took a very Serious aspect, in consequence of the 
outrageous ravings of the inforiated gambler, who 
heaped random abu^e upon the government, royalty, 
&c. In a few days, hoWever, he became proportion- 
ably abject, and pleaded for pardon in the most servile 
terms. The scandal of his vices, and his utter disre- 
gard of appearances, having rendered him paHiculariy 
obnoxious, he was considered a fit subject for public 
example, and this punishment an excellent opportunity 
of proving the paternal vigilance of government in re- 
proving sin ana disorderly conduct. His pleadings 
were therefore disregarded ; heavy fiiies were inflicted, 
and enforced; and public ignominy awarded at the 
termination of his imprisonment. To avert this latter 
disgrace, all his powerfol family influence was exerted 
to the utmost ; but this failing of success, by the com- 
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mand of ber httsband the eentle Fiordespina was de- 
spatched to intercede with his prosecutor, the Prince 

of D . This latter was a mere soldier of fortune, 

raised to his present rank and title, it must be con- 
fessed, by his bravery, but with little of any other merit 
in his character — jorial and free-hearted amonffst men, 
but cruel and merciless towards women, whom he 
knew in no other relation than as ministers to his ap- 
petites. 

The beauty of the charming Fiordespina at once 
aroused his desires, and the price of her husband's fa- 
vour was coarsely and unhesitatingly named by this 
honourable man. Her indignation and threats of pub- 
lic exposure only served to increase the Prince's bru- 
tality, and her husband's danger ; for she was told 
plainly, that nothing but her comptiance could now 
save him from the threatened punisnment. By turns 
she knelt, raved, and weepingly implored*— the Prince 
was inflexible, — and she left him in despair, to convey 
the sad intelligence of her want of success to her hum- 
bled and sullen lord. He received the communication 
of Prince D-^— 's proposal in a far different spirit to 
that in which it was imparted by his outraged wife : 
habitual vice had debased his mind, and he gave her to 
understand that he considered her as fastidious, and 
wanting in the duty of a vnfe, in refusing any means 
that might ward off such imminent danger as threat- 
ened the hfe and honour of her husband. 

Mortified and overwhelmed at this confirmation of 
his selfish and degraded character, she withdrew to her 
palace, to mourn in secret over her blighted happiness. 
Still in the first freshness of womanhood, in the fnll 
glow of loving tenderness, to find herself connected for 
uffe with one so unworthy — so utterly unfitted to par- 
ticipate ih her generous moral feehngs, her enthusiastic 
love of poetry and beauty — ^was desolating, was wretch- 
edness suffiaent : but this she had borne for years, — 
now had come upon her the additional horror of find- 
ing the man who was bound to shield her from insult, 
tempting her to dishononr — ^urging her to sin — ^thAt 
he might escape the just punishment of his vices: 
there was utter misery — ^there was madness in these 
thoughts : yet evening found her brooding over them 
— and later still, the moon and her attendant bright 
star poured their mild light on her statue-Uke appear- 
ance, as she sat with her head drooped, like a flower 
untimely crushed, the pallid impersonation of hopeless 
loneliness. 

From this trance of grief she was aroused by the en- 
trance of a visitor, the Prince Tancred. He had been 
long a slave to the fascinations of Fiordespina, but, 
with the delicacy of true love, had forborne to utter 
a sigh or word that might sully the purity of the object 
of his admiration, — content to breathe, at times, the 
same atmosphere— to listen to her sweet voice — to 
gaze upon her kind, expressive countenance. 

By accident he hftd been an unseen witness of her. 

interview vrith the Prince of D ; and whilst his 

delight was unbounded in her virtuous indignation at 
the licentious offers of the hoary debauchee, he grieved 
for lier alliance with one whose evil conduct had placed ^ 
her in so revolting a position. 

Full of compassion and admiration for one so young 
and good, ensnared with many ills and sorrows, he ex- 
postulated with her aged wooer, representing the ty- 
ranny and injustice of his conduct towards a woman 
whom he urged to crime at the moment she was 



pleading for her husband's honour. Finding all his 
arguments answered by libertine defamations of wo- 
men in general, he hastened to the Court, and so well 
timed and urged his suit, that hopes were given of 
mitigation of punishment for the offending Count, if not 
of entire pardon. 

To impart this consolation to the afflicted Fiordes- 
pina was now the object of his visit ; but upon disco- 
vering her attitude of woe, a jealous pang snot across 
his heart, that such a treasure of love and tenderness 
should be lavished upon so unworthy an object. Then 
came a hurried, tumultuous hope, tnat perhaps a self- 
pitying sentiment mingled with ner dejection, and might 
render her susceptible to the consolations of sympathy 
— (it being well known that her heartless husband had 
boasted Of the uses to which a beautiM wife might be 
available) ; but he checked these unworthy suggestions 
as they arose, and yielded himself entirely to the de- 
lightful task of assuaging the grief of ms beloved ; 
urging every possible topic of hope, and future happi- 
ness. Alas! in vain were all his kind endeavours ; her 
heart refused comfort, and rejected his cheering ac- 
cents. She felt too surely, too hopelessly, that with 
her husband there was no delightful future — no pos- 
sible communion of love or sentiment : her best feehngs 
had been outraged, and no argument, no persuasion, 
could take away the sting from this thought, or re- 
store her respect and confidence. 

Something of this, perhaps, betrayed itself in her 
words and manner, and encouraged the latent tumult 
of his feelings ; for he dared to utter what had hithero 
been only acknowled^d in the silent communing with 
his own heart, in dehcious day-dreams of what might 
have been, had they met earlier and unshackled : — 
and she Ustened to him unreproving, nay, allowii^ 
her blushes and quick-coming emotions to assure him 
that she was not insensible to his merits, nor to his 
long-suffering in secret for her sake. 

Alas! for poor human nature, when passion mis- 
leads ; Fiordespma, who had shrunk from the coarse 

avowal of the Prince of D , and would have withered 

him with the lightning of her looks, now hung ena- 
moured on the impassioned accents of her more youth- 
ful and graceful lover ; and Tancred, who had re- 
proved the hardened profligate, now wooed with words 
of fire the neglected, mjurwl wife. True, as some ex- 
cuse for them, they were both younff, and had long in 
secret mutually acknowledged each other's perfec- 
tions^had long felt that nature had destined them 
for each other's happiness, though unkind fortune and 
injudicious friends had separated their destinies: 
blameable they surely were, to avow their love ; but 
some extenuation must be admitted in consideration of 
her sad fate, and his generous pity, which led him to 
share in her sorrows, and seek to alleviate the bard- 
ships of her lot. Let it be also remembered to their 
honour, that after the first burst of passionate avowal 
—after the first brief embrace of mmgled frenzy and 
delight, they started as from a dream of horror, and 
recoiled from the dizzy precipice of perdition upon 
which they found themselves standing : — could he 
urge to dishonour the pure being he had hitherto 
worshipped, or she depart from a life of unsullied inno- 
cence? — No; a moment's reflection recalled them to 
the path of rectitude : she pleaded to his love and ge- 
nerosity for protection, and he with glorious self-denial 
admitted her claims : — ^they might be weak, they were 
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most unhappy^ but guilty they would not become ; and 
therefore, after many and conflicting struggles, re- 
solved upon an eternal separation, and parted with 
agony greater than death. To complete lus magnani- 
mity. Prince Tancred never relaxed in his endeavours, 
until he had obtained the remission of her husband's 
sentence, although he could not prevent the greater 
part of his remaining fortune from being sacrificed to 
the heavy fines imposed by an incensed government*. 

I have before observed to your Serene Highness, 
that although a beauty, I am somewhat of a philoso- 
pher, and Hke to speculate, in my moments of repose, 
upon the amazing contradictions of the human mind : 
none have amused me more than the judgments 
passed by mortals upon the actions of others — ^nay, 
even upon their most hidden thoughts, which they 
supply and pronounce upon with the utmost prompti- 
tude and presumption, when it is utterly impossible 
they can have the remotest knowledge of the subject ; 
and so it fell out in the case of Fiordespina and the 
Prince Tancred, who, scarcely daring to acknowledge 
their fatal secret to each other, had heroically partoi, 
for fear of abandoning the high standard of excellence 
they had erected as their guide ; yet, upon the hbera- 
tion of the Count, no one hesitated to pronounce his 
pardon had been procured by the sacrifice of his wife's 
. honour to the Pnnce Tancred, his benefactor. It is 
true, the husband lent himself to this sullying of his 
own escutcheon ; for, not believing in the existence of 
disinterested virtue, but that seffyvsa the ruling principle 
in this world, he could not imagine that Prince Tancred 
(who had ever manifested a distaste for his society and 

§ur suits) should interest himself to procure his free- 
om, without being secure of his reward in the pos- 
session of Fiordespina, — ^not that this consideration 
pained him, as he valued not a jot either her person 
or affection. Italian custom and manner of thinking 
had long rendered him indifferent on such subjects ; 
but he remembered her expressed horror of Prince 
D 's proposal, and thought himself justified in des- 
pising her affectation of vice, and hating her for refusing 
to purchase his enlargement upon any terms. His 
gross mind knew no distinction between the shameless 
barter of her person, and the yielding to a tender sen- 
timent. In these calumnies he was joined by the 

Prince of D ,whose mortified vanity found a solace 

in such petty revense ; and the thoughtless world joined 
in these revilings, because it delights in scandal, and 
the lowering of excellence in man or woman: thus, 
poor Fiordespina and her noble lover gained i^othing 
by their self-denial, but loss of reputation and of 
friends, except, indeed, the cheering voice of their own 
consciences. It is true he had quitted Milan, in pur- 
suance of the honourable forbearance enjoined by him- 
self; and, therefore, evil tongues might rail, but she 
had neither champion nor comforter. 

Her despicable husband, soon after, having con- 
verted the remnant of his possessions into money, and 
not forgetting to load his poor wife with unmerited taunts 
and reproaches, departed to consume the remainder of 
his life and property in Paris, where, after his slender 
resources failed him, he might turn and prey upon 
the rich and unwary, who are ever ready to trust a 
Count, and a man of specious manners, which, as I 
before observed, he could assume at pleasure, unless 
when under the influence of sudden and violent anger. 
Abandoned thus by rich and fashionable friends. 



and by him whom the laws of State and Church had 
made her protector and support, Fiordespina found 
herself utterly destitute and helpless, but for the 
fidelity and attachment of her humble nurse and foster- 
sister, who flew to console and succour their beloved^ 
and, as they rightly judged, innocent benefactress. 
They urged her immediate removal to their cottage, 
and she accepted the offer with the dehghted trusting- 
ness that characterises true benevolence. Behold then 
the lovely and refined Fiordespina associated with 
peasants and tillers of the land ; and she who had been 
brought up with luxurious care, now insisting upon 
taking her share in the domestic duties of the house- 
hold : — ^in vain were the protests of Camilla and The- 
resa, or the more energetic ones of Giacomo, who, on 
his knees, entreated her to consider herself mistress of 
all their possessions, and themselves but her attached 
senants ; — her tears flowed at these expressions of 
their gratitude and affection, but she steadily refused 
to become a mere burthen upon their industry, and 
assured them that employment would tend to dissipate 
sad remembrances, and enliven thought. A compro- 
mise was at length agreed upon between the parties, 
that Fiordespina should abstain from the more labo- 
rious occupations (for which indeed she was wholly un- 
equal), and employ herself with the needle and lighter 
duties in-doors. 

In the course of a few weeks, her presence in the 
Brienza operated like the transformations of a fiuiy 
tale ; the garments fashioned by her taper fingers gave 
the wearers an Arcadian ur ; neatness and order had 
ever presided at the humble board, but now was con- 
spicuous an air of elegance in the tasteful arrangement 
of the milk and fruits, embedded among leaves and 
flowers : but, above all, the baby was her especial care, 
— the sturdy little rogue could clamber about, and was 
in every one's way, and in every sort of mischief. 
Fiordespina watched his steps, and guarded him when 
his infantine darings led him into dan^r : her smile 
hushed his cries, her voice soothed his httle sorrows. 

Thus months passed away ; and if she were not 
completely happy — if r^et for other scenes, or the 
image of her generous lover aroae —she checked the 
rising murmur ; and, in the discharge of her simple 
duties, in the perusal of the few books she had pre- 
served, and above all, in communion with (rod amidst 
the beauties of nature, sought for consolation and 
cheerfulness. To avoid notice, she had adopted the 
dress of the peasantry ; but the elegance of her car- 
riage and the whiteness of her skin were easily distin- 
guishable, if not heightened by this simple attire and 
the becoming black veil : she never, however, wandered 
from the fidds and vinevards of Giacomo, unless on 
Sundays and festivals to hear mass at the neighbour- 
ing rustic chapel, where she was regularlv seen sup- 
portitig the feeble steps of Camilla, or leading the 
prattling infant by the hand ; ai^ the honest villagers 
respect^y made way for her, in deference to her 
fallen fortunes, and admiration of her gracious aspect 
and manners. 

So passed the bright spring and the sultry summer ; 
the glorious autumn was in advance, and yieldmg its 
rich ^treasures of fruit and oil and wine, for man's 
solace during the inclement winter. Around the farm 
were already conspicuous the thrifty preparations for 
that gloomy season's occupation, when snow and frost 
should ke^ man and beast under shelter ; the flax and 
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hemp were beaten^ washed, and combed, for spuming 
during the long and dreary evenings ; stacks of wood 
and turf piled up for repelling cold and storm ; whilst 
at a distance, under the festooned boughs and jet bril- 
liant skies, stood groups of sunburnt peasants and 
children, tearing down the purple clusters of grapes, 
and depositing them in tubs and Tats, drawn bj the 
sweet-breathed, dove-coloured oxen of the country. 
Fiordespina listened to the merry laugh, borne upon 
the fresh breeze, and gazed upon the classic group, 
which might have recalled the Valley of Tempe, from 
the cottage-door (whither the child had drawn her by 
urgent cries of ''Mamma, Mamma, Andiam, Andiam,") 
when her attention was roused by the tramp of a horse- 
man, who, with his servant, came slowly riding down 
the path which led before the house-door. In an in- 
stant she recognized Prince Tancred, and, involuntarily 
shrinking from notice, would have withdrawn inside, 
but greatly agitated, and missing her step, fell over the 
threshold : she was not much hurt, but the shrieks of 
her little companion were piercing, and the Prince dis- 
mounted, and was hanging over her still prostrate form, 
demanding, in the most compassionate tones, if she 
were greatly injured, and if he could assist her ? 

The sound of that beloved voice, the touch of that 
dear hand, the suddenness of his appearance, were too 
much for her sensitive heart : she turned away her 
head, and for a few moments became nearly insensible. 
Imagining she was suffering from great bodily pain, 
he Hfted her in his arms, and carried her in-doors, 
gently depositing her on a settle which was the usual 
seat of Camilla. Still her face was concealed from his 
view, and her silence continuing, he ran to seek for 
water, thinking she had fainted : — great was his sur- 
prise, upon raising it towards her lips, to find his hand 
grasped in both of hers, and a warm kiss impressed 
upon it; still it was the country fashion, and might 
proceed from female gratitude ; but, at the instant, the 
little fellow, who had climbed up the back of the chair, 
drew aside the lace, and revealed the pale and agitated 
countenance of his beloved Fiordespina. 

Delight at meeting her, wonder at finding her do- 
mesticated in such a place, kept him, for the first mo- 
ments, in wrapt astonishment ; but soon a thousand 
endearing woras broke forth, and as he listened to her 
sad narrative, love, admiration, and pleasure increased 
a thousand-fold. That one so young, beautiful, and 
good, should have experienced such sad vicissitudes, 
such unmerited injunes, excited his pity; and that 
on his account her fair fame should have suffered, 
awakened indignation and remorse : he would imme- 
diately hasten to Milan, and openly disprove the foul 
scandal ; he would extort justice from her cruel hus- 
band, and restore her to the state and magnificence 
from which she had been so wantonly ejected. 

Fiordespina smiled at his warmth, but mournfully 
shaking her head, ''^ou would not increase my hap- 
piness by such proceedings," was her meek reply ; 
'' and would only strengthen evil rumours by appearing 
as my defender :— the Count has fled, and is immersed 
in the gaieties of Paris : among my former fickle friends 
I could never find society or plelisure; whilst here, 
unknown or pitied, I am at least tranquil, if not 
happy." To these arguments he at last pelded, and 
even suffered himself to be persuaded from his earnest 
desire of visiting her in her present abode. He 
pleaded the ineificacy of their former self-denial. 



which she answered by reference to their conscious 
satisfaction — to the presence of Camilla and Theresa, 
as her safeguard from scandal, — she was certain these 
humble friends would themselves disapprove of such 
dangerous meetings, whilst she should sink in their 
esteem and his love, which was now her only comfort 
and support : — all he could obtain was the privilege of 
corresponding by letter; and thus, with many tears 
and embraces, they parted a second time, victims of 
honour and stem fate. 

I could not but think that Fiordespina was more 
melancholy after this meeting than she had been pre- 
viously ; she went about listlessly, sighed oflener, and 
after the receipt of a letter from Prince Tancred, or 
vnriting one to him, she would shut herself in her 
room, and weep for hours : perhaps endurance was 
exhausted in her, or, in the weakness of human nature, 
she recalled the arguments of her lover upon the use- 
lessness of their mutual sacrifice — the passing away of 
their youth, separated and repining, when, had they 
set at defiance the rigorous laws of society, which 
nevertheless had treated them so unjustly, they might 
have constituted each other's happiness. Her humble 
friends perceived the altered tone of her mind, and 
used theur utmost efforts to dissipate her despondency, 
alas ! without the desired effect : — she was grateful for 
their care, ever gentle and caressing in her manner, 
but gradually faded away, like one who pines for genial 
love and converse. 

The spring they hoped would revive her, but it 
passed away, and summer flowers were replaced by 
the more flaunting but less sweet ones of autumn, and 
she dechned with the seasons : she seemed aware of 
her fiist coming decay, and the wish naturally arose of 
bidding an eternal farewell to her beloved. She ven- 
tured to name this wish to Camilla, and the indulgent 
creature immediately despatched Giacomo in quest of 
him, according to the address of his last letter, which 
had been dated from Switzerland. Upon his arrival 
there, however, he found Prince Tancred gone, and no 
one knew whither, as his departure had been sudden 
and unattended, except by a single servant. 

The faithful Giacomo returned slowly homeward, 
much disconcerted at the ill success of his journey, 
and as he neared home, meditating uneasily upon the 
best method of breaking the unwelcome intelligence 
to the sick lady ; but Theresa would assist him — she 
was never at a loss when her benefactress was con- 
cerned. He secured his nag, therefore, in the stable, 
and was stealing noiselessly in at the back door, when 
his eye lighted upon a group through the open door of 
the sitting-room, which at once assured him his pre- 
caution was unnecessary : Fiordespina lay extendea on 
the settle, her face still pale, but smiling, and her thin 
hands clasped in those of a handsome cavalier, who, 
he readily guessed, was him he had been seeking : — 
his infant boy was forcing upon her acceptance some 
grapes and flowers, and as he advanced, he perceived 
the aged Camilla knitting in the comer, and mm time 
to time regarding the others with tearful but deUghted 
looks. 

Giacomo had the good sense to feel his presence 
was unrequired, so he wthdrew quietly, and went in 
search of his wife, from whom, after a hearty embrace, 
he leamed the happy change which had taken place 
during his absence. 

The very day after he had set out on his useless 
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)<mnie]^, Ptbce Tanered ftrrived At the fkhn, and the 
magie of his presence arrested iUness and dissipated 
torrow J — ^moreover when she had regained oomnarative 
btrength he divulged tidings of her husbanas fate, 
which he had learned from Paris, whither he had 
despatched a faithfnl servant to gain intelligence. The 
man readily acquired information of the Count, his 
vices and follies having lone rendered him conspicuous, 
eten in that dissipated capital. 

Poverty had, soon afler his arrival, induced him to 
practice the lowest tricks of gambling for a mainte- 
nance, and had, consequently, rendered him despicable, 
and shunned by all but the vilest sharpers : — ^but a few 
days previous to the servant's arrival some nefarious 
arts having drawn upon him a vulgar brawl, he had 
been severely beaten, and finally conveyed to prison 
(br the assault, and disturbance of the public peace. 
Here, his hurts being neglected, a fever ensued, and 
when conveyed to the hospital, his previous intemperate 
life renderea medical aid unavailable. When the ser- 
vant visited him, a mortification had taken place, and 
he died a few days alter, having essayed to scrawl a 
few lines addressed to hb wife, expressing a conviction 
of her innocence, and of contrition for his manifbld in- 
juries towards her t this paper the servant promised to 
deliver ftithftilly into her hands, and though unfinished, 
yet was satisfactory, in disproving all calumny i^nst 
ner, and evinced repentance, though late, on the part 
of the profligate Count. His compassionate wife shed 
teat^ of unfeigned grief upon its perusal and at the re- 



cital of his sad fkte t but it would hAvebeen hypocrisy 
had her sorrow long endunsd: — on the contrary, a 
sense of fireedom from the unfortunate ties which luul 
hitherto bound her fate to his, shed a calm delight 
over her soul which soon restored health, and as she 
listened to the tender outpourings of her lover's tried 
affection, happiness revisited her bosom, and shortlj 
completed the cure. 

In a few months I was withdrawn by Theresa from 
my long repose, to wear upon the occasion of the 
lovely Fiordesnina's second nuptials, vrith the Prince 
Tancred; ana as all associations with Milan were 
painflil to them both, they shortly after withdrew to 
Sicily, where his principalities were situated. Yield- 
ing to the solicitations of this noble couple, their 
humble but steadfast friends, CamOla, Theresa and 
Giacomo, sold off their property in the Brienta, and 
settled on the estates of Prince Tancred, through whose 
princely munificence they became even more wealthy 
than in the north of Italy. 

Henceforth I enjoyed less repose, the Sidlians loving 
gaiety and festivity, and Theresa being in constant re^ 
quest at the pamce on occasions of holidays and 
christenings ; and, strange to say, the happiness of the 
wedded lovers seemed rather to increase than diminish ; 
which proves, I hope, to your Serene Highness's satis- 
faction, that notwithstanoing all the phiHppics against 
marriage, there is no rule without an exception. 
{To be concluded In our next Number,) 
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Bright things can never die. 

E'en though they fade — 
Beauty and minstrelsy 

Deathless were made. 
What though the summer day 
Ptoses at eve away. 
Doth not the moon's soft ray 

Silence the night ? — 
•* Bright things can never die," 
Salth my nhilosophy, — 
Phcebus, though he pass by, 

Leaves us his light. 



Kind words can never die — 

Spoken in jest» 
Goa knows how deep they lie 

Stored in the breast ; 
Like childhood's simple rhymes, 
Said o*er a thousand times, 
Aye-^n ail years and climes. 

Distant and near. 
" Kind words can never die," 
Saith my philosophy — 
Deep in the soul they lie, 

God knows how dear. 



Childhood can never die 

Wrecks of the past 
Float on our memory. 

E'en to the last. 
Many a happy thing — 
Many a daisied Spring, 
Flown on Time's ceaseless wing 

Far, fer away. 
** Childhood can never die," 
Saith my philosophy — 
Wrecks of our infancy 

Live on for aye. 

Sweet fancies never die — 

They leave behind 
Some niiry legacy 

Stored in the mind — 
Some hanpy thought or dream, 
Pure as day's earliest beMn 
Kissing^ the gentle stream. 

In the lone glade. 
Yet though thm things pass by, 
Saith my philosophy — 
*' Bright thinffs can never die, 

E'en though they fede." 



C. H. H. 
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PART IL 



The gardens of the gentry, sixty or evBli fifty years ago, 
still retained the characteristics of the days of William 
the Third ; a description of one is nearly a description 
of all of them ; — a level platform next the house, of 
finely mown turf — then a slope with steps — then a plat- 
form of gravel — another turf slope vriith steps — another 
level — ^another slope — and then a large lawn, perfectly 
square, surrounded by a border regmariy divided into 



small beds,— on p Dontaining tulips, another auriculas, 
the next ninuuculus, thi; next Jonauils, and so on ; so 
that, although wc did not attempt, like Count Rocham- 
bemi, "to suatch a grace beyond the reach of art,** by 
plucking away the green leaves, we bordered on per- 
fection ; and when the whole were in blossom, had 
beautiful alternations of square patches of red, yellow, 
sc!ar!eij and purple. In the centre of the lawn was a 
circular mound raised iuto a very acute cone, and sur- 
mounted by a yew tree rut into an obelisk ; while this 
piece of verdftnt areluteetirre was surrounded by box 
trees and other evergreens, careftiUy shaped into cubes, 
prism 5> eylintlcrs, globes, and rhombs — bearing evi- 
dence of the mathcnintkal tastes of the owner, and of 
the patieoce and skill of his gardener. 

The warden itftrff was generally enclosed 
by a hedge of quickset, hornbeam, or yew, in 
the form of a raised divan with a back to It ; 
so that, had men been twenty fbet high, and 
the laws of gravitation suspended, it would 
have formed an excellent sola. As it was, it 
possessed no other advantage than a shelf 
on which to dry the more deUcate articles of 
female clothing, as lace, frills, c^s, and such 
other things as came within the province of 
cleAr starchery. 

This thick and impervious hedge had one advantage, 
however — no doubt intended by its contrivers — ^it con- 
centrated and condensed your pleasures by confining 
them to a small space ; for th? worid at large was as 
efi^ectuallv excluded as if you had been surrounded 
with a high wall — ^so that all that came within the 
compass of your vision was Ntcttttt perfected^ and not 
Nature in its brute form. 
**I tiannot but think/^ says Addison, after describing 
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the gardens of Stowe, — "I cannot bat think, how- 
ever (sajs he, modestly and diffidently), that there is 
beauty even in the natural shape of a tree." He was 
very properly laughed at and ridiculed. 

This studied formality perraded every thing. Dress 
deserves a chapter by itself, if not half a dozen chapters; 
for the vagaries of fashion were so extraordinary, so 
inconvenient, and so preposterously absurd, that, but 
for the aid of the en^ver, and an authentication of 
the originals from which he must select his illustra- 
tions, tne mere narrative would not be believed. I 
pass over this for the present, with the intention of 
doing full justice to the subject in another Number of 
the Magazine, and proceed to a piece of formality that 
I do not remember to have ever seen noticed in print ; 
it will be best understood by an example. 

Mv father took me one day to visit an old bachelor 
of high family, living on a small income as compared 
with the station he held, but with a couple of men 
servants, and an excellent stud of horses. We were 
to arrive about ten o'clock to breakfast. The prologue 
to the entertainment — 



the ghost 



Of an Eng^hman's breakfast, your curst tea and toast,'' 

we had swallowed at an early hour ; and after a ten 
miles ride, at the age of fifteen, my gastric iuice was 
formed in such abundance, that I began bitterly to 
regret that the meal of which we were about to partake 
was not a dinner instead of a breakfast. What was 
my delight, then, on entering the parlour, to see at one 
end of the table a dish of rump steaks — ^at the other, 
veal cutlets — ^in the centre a ham — ^flanked on one side 
by roast ducks, on the other by a fine tongue, while 
minor luxuries were placed with mathematical precision 
on different parts of the table. I prepared myself for 
a glorious repast; and as some pains had been taken in 
teaching me the then emphatic grace of a gentleman, 
carving, I proceeded to show my skill on the ducks. I 
was, however, soon called to order by the master of the 
feast, who bade me look a little closer at my dish, and 
mind what I was about. A more minute examination 
showed me that roast ducks, tongue, ham — ^in short, 
every thing but the rump steaks and veal cutlets — were 
made of papier mache f The skill of these imitations 
was extraordinary, but I suppose my present more 
practised eye would not be deceived by a similar stra- 
tagem. It was contended that these table ornaments 
were as legitimate adjuncts to the real eatables, as the 
cruet-stand and the epergne— that it made the dinner 
complete, and set out the table fit for a gentleman. 
All rieht, I dare say; but I did not think so then, and 
looked on the whole as a complete imposition. 

About this time the progress of dehcacy made it 
imperative to change the appellations of the most fa- 
miliar objects. We had not yet arrived at the pitch of 
refinement which is said to exist in America, where you 
may not talk of the breast, but of the bosom of a fowl; 
but we were making rapid strides thereunto, and, for 
any thing I know to the contrary, this refinement of 
language might have been caught by our army during 
the war of the Revolution, and imported into this 
country — a compensation for the loss of the Colonies. 
Indeed, an old general officer in that war, a relation of 
* mine, was remarkable for his refined expressions, which, 
though he always put forth in affected irony, were, I 
dare say, the effect of his being beaten into good man- 



ners by the rebels; for I must confess that the only 
way he had ever shone as a general, was by means of 

Sold lace and poUshed steel, and even this luul not had 
ue effect, from the accident that he had almost always, 
no doubt in contempt, turned his back to the enenoiy 
— ^a thing now entirely out of fashion. 

This advancing refinement of language was impressed 
on my mind very forcibly at an early age. The usual 
mediod attendant of my family was the celebrated Dr. 
Darwin, whose unpoetical person I vividly recollect. 
I had been visitine my friend the housekeeper rather 
too frequently, and had not thought it necessary or 
incumbent on me to communicate to my mother the 
full extent of my indul^ncies. I became ill — ^who 
would not willingly be ill on such delicacies? The 
doctor arrived, and was, as a matter of course, asked to 
take refreshment before he should devote himself to 
the patient ; he accepted his invariable lunch, of about 
a quart of cream and a dozen slices of toast, and while 
he was lapping up his beverage, with all the grace and 
dehcacy of a sow, he from time to time fumbled me 
all over with his great fingers, to my no small pain and 
annoyance. When he had finished his refection, he 
investigated my case more minutely, and expressed 
suspicions that I had been over-fed — this my mother 
stoutly denied, and declared that my diet had been 
exactly regulated b^ his former instructions. I had 
such unbounded filial reverence and respect for mj 
mother's character for veracity, that I took care not to 
contradict her. At last the doctor, assuming a very 
solemn air, said, in his own pecuUar way, " Well, my 
d-d-d-ear M-m-m-madam, we will o-o-oo-open the ch- 

ch-ch-child's b-b-bowels, and we shall see wh at is 

the m-m-matter." Open his bowels!! Horrible an- 
nouncement 1 1 — Monster ! ! — I turned deadly sick. This 
dehcate euphuism had never reached my ears before ; 
purffe I understood— but to talk of opening a poor 
child* s bowels, merely to see what was the matter ! I 
slunk away into the garden, hid myself under the 
gooseberry bushes, and passed an hour of soHtary 
agony in silence. I thought of the treachery and 
crueltv of the man who had so often fondled and 
kissed me— who had allowed me to sti^ barley 
sugar out of his pocket — ^brought me a Httle pnp when 
I was ill with croup, and ingratiated himself into mj 
affections in spite of my awe at a poet ! — ^this man ! — this 
monster ! was now going to split me up like a haggis, 
merely to see what was the matter ! I nad heard ^at 
surgeons were butchers— but a phvsician ? Oh, it was 
too much. However, I at last bethought mvself, that 
as / knew very well what was the matter, I would go 
and confess the furmity, the toffy, the custards, and 
the winecake, and might thus perhaps escape the 
dreadful Csesarean operation. 

This excessive dehcacy of the imagination has, no 
doubt, its merits, but it has also its inconveniences — 
a sensitive and an obtuse person brought into contact 
give each other dreadful annoyance, of which, if I 
dared, I could cite some very ludicrous examples. 

" But this eternal blazon must not be, in this 
purest of pure magazines. 

One more euphuism I must notice, as an example 
of the mutabihty of language, and varying collocation 
of ideas presented to the mind by a single word. 

Time was when the innermost garment of a ladj 
was called a smock, and for centuries after Shakspeare 
the word suggested no indelicate ideas to those who 
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looked unmoTed at the naked figures of Titian. The 
world hecame more and more refined — smock was 
inserted in the Index Expurgatorius^ and the word 
shift took its place. What conld possibly be more 
pure and unsuggestive — ^a shift ! achimge — ^that is all. 
A change of linen ! 

To the pure, all things are pure,— and " worsey 
worsey" (as a venerable old lady of my acquaintance 
expresses it). In time it was found that even this 
simple and diffused generality became offensive. A 
shift !— a change of linen ! — ^all very well if vou were 
thinking of men, to whom shirt has stuck with the 
tenacity of that of Deianira ;— whjr could we not say a 
woman's shirt ? No ! DeUcacy forbad. Purity itself 
however, could suggest nothing more inoffensive than 
a change of Hnen, a shift. Bashfulness (which is not 
always modesty) was inexorable, and in despair we re- 
sorted to France — the word chemise was adopted, and 
I now see written up in the shops a still further refine- 
ment, " chemises a*homme," — can we go further ? 

A charitable lady visiting a child* s school asked a 
young sempstress if the work she was employed on 
was a chemise ? — the girl replied, ** No, my lady, this 
is a he-mise — that there girl makes the she-mises." 
Now, when chemise in its turn shall become sugges- 
tive, I propose the adoption of this young lady's im- 
provement, and that we should in future talk of 
he-mises and she-mises. 

At the time I speak of, a large square tank or pond 
occupied the centre of Lincoln's Inn-square ; at each 
comer was a gigantic leaden statue of a boy or an 
angel, I forget which : these figures did not let the 
water spout from their mouths in a large stream, like 
vomiting (as the tritons of Versailles), or in a small 
one, Uke ttrivelling (as the great bronze boar in the 
market-place at Florence) ; but supplied the pond in 
the most natural manner possible, and kept it always 
full. In the progress of refinement their office 
was superseded by an underground pipe : the figures 
being no longer useful, were truly judged to be no 
longer ornamental, and were ultimately removed — ^not 
however till they had been subjected to unspeakable 
mutilations by the boys of the district. 

In my former paper I spoke of the gipsies in the 
country, where they exercised an uncontrolled tyranny 
— a large tribe of them, however, were located in the 
vicinity of London. In spite of every effort of the 
authorities — 

'* They would not their unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and restraint." 

In Norwood and Pengc Wood, then most picturesque 
forest scenery (the former now covered with roads and 
houses, and the latter mutilated and disfigured by the 
railway), — in this sylvan retreat a large band of 
gipsies set law at defiance. The male portion had 
the prudence and decorum to absent themselves from 
public notice during daylight, lest the police should 
pay them a visit, preferring to be "not at home" 
rather than undergo the trouble of answering imper- 
tinent questions ; but at night they returnecf to their 
"foyers" to enjoy the sweets of domestic society and 
the comforts of cookery. The lady who bore the 
name of Queen of the Gipsies, kept her state in a 
long shed built of bricks and covered with tiles ; near 
her sat the princess royal, and the young princes and 
princesses, and the rest of the royal family hiy about 



the hall of audience with a most philosophical in- 
difference to the etiquette of their high rank. This 
permanent palace was surrounded by some hundreds 
of the picturesque tents of the tribe, and at night all 
these were filled by the peripatetics of daylight. His 
majesty the kmg was never to be seen — ^it was said he 
had had a quarrel with justice — and considered him- 
self so ill used on that occasion, that he had deter- 
mined to cut her acquaintance for ever. At night he 
was perfectly safe ; for the boldest man never dreamed 
of sending policemen out after dark in search of thieves, 
because Norwood was known to be a dangerous place 
at night, and it would have been foolhardy folly to go 
in search of thieves except when they were known to 
be not at home. So, on the simple condition of dis- 
persing themselves during daylight, thev hved in per- 
fect security, and enjoyed more than all the blessings 
of our free constitution. Much intercourse took place 
between the tribe and a certain class of the London 
community, to the comfort and advantage of both. 
As yet docks were not, and in the loading and unload- 
ing of ships in the river, ample opportunities were 
afforded of redressing the injustice of the law which 
exempted this kind of property from tithe. In the 
reports made to the government as a foundation for 
the establishment of a specific police for the River 
Thames, it was stated, I think, that the property 
plundered tn transitu amounted to three hundred 
thousand a year. Coffee, tea, tobacco, cocoa, spirits, 
wine, and many other creature comforts were enjoyed 
under these tents, without that abominable flavour of 
silver which spoils the zest of so many of the good 
things of this life to those who pay for them. 

At certain hours of the day, out more especially on 
Sunday, her majesty the queen, and her eldest daugh- 
ter, the princess royal, held a levee or drawing-room, 
and with a liberality worthy of admiration, admitted to 
an audience the humblest individual who came pre- 
pared with even a simple sixpence. The reader may 
think I bestow these titles in derision ; but I assure 
him they were regularly claimed and conceded ; and 
when her majesty the queen, sitting on her tripos like 
the Delphic oracle, felt fatigued with her responses, 
she generally dismissed her supplicants in these words, 
"Go to the princess royal; she can tell your fortunes 
as well as I can." I rather think that her majesty 
and her royal highness were in concert on these occa- 
sions; that the former retained only those whose 
countenances made it doubtful if they would have 
sufficient faith in the daughter, and that she gave the 
benefit of her own superior knowledge of the world to 
those only who were less easily impressed. 

A family of some rank and fortune, living at Dulwich, 
were in the habit of accompanying their visitors 
(among others, myself) to the royal levee above men- 
tioned, on Sunday afternoons ; nor was this* thought 
by any means a desecration of the sabbath, although 
the family was one so emphatically religious, that they 
attracted much notice and some censure for the severity 
of their observances. Youths and maidens, then, 
forming a party, proceeded with affected indifference 
but i^fd interest, to peep into the secrets of futurity, 
and were received with a solemnity befitting the occa- 
sion. Her mmesty had great tact in estimating the 
worldly rank of her visitors, and immediately dismissed 
the ToXXoi to make room for persons so " distingues" 
as ourselves, from whom she seldom obtained less than 
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fifteen or twenty shiUio^. Daoh of the party was 
admitted to a separate audience, and the x^i ordered 
to keep out of ear-abot. Oh I what blessings, what 
pleasures^ what ample fulfilnient of sanguine hopea, 
were promised with more and more emphasis as the 
sixpences grew to shillings, and the shillings into half- 
crowns. Could h«lf an hour of bliss be bought 
cheaper anywhere in the world f It is true, we none 
of us believed a word of what was told us, any more 
than we beUeyed that the castles we buUt in our day- 
dream reveries were as substantial as those of stone 
and mortar ; but a continuous stream of pleasurable 
ideas passed through the mind while listening to the 
detail of happiness in store for us ; and if by chance 
the Pythoness had extracted from one of the party a 
scrap of information which could be used in the pro- 
phecy of the next, we came awav in that sort of 
agreeable confusion of convictions which follows a visit 
to the "Wizard of the North," How could the 
woman know that the eyes I most admired were blue 7 
Ah ! those were happy days ; but now, alas ! they 
send these dispensers of bliss to the treadmill. 
Happily her majesty the queen and the princess royal 
escapea the misery of falling on such degenerate times, 
«-the first by death, and the second in conse(|uence of 
her coi^jugal duties leading her to the antipodes to 
console the sorrows of her husband. Poor man ! he 
had increased the circulating medium of the coun- 
try. Vanity was the ruin of him,— had he been satis- 
fied with stamping his own image on the little white 
and yellow disks which formed the amusement of his 
leisure hours, no evil would have befallen him $ but he 
had a snub nose, was personally modest, was ambitious 
and loyal, and he imitated the productions of Mr. Pis- 
trucci, — the man who of all engravers was most suo- 
cessful in satisfying his employers, without breaking 
the second commandment. 

The enclosure of Norwood, and the abuse of the 
press gang, broke up this interesting society, l^et me 
not be misunderstood— my allusion is not to the vitu- 
perations of the bipad sheet, but to the unauthorised 
extension of the powers of the broad arrow^ 



PART III. 

It is scarcely congruous with the plan of these paperS| 
if indeed any thing so desultory can be said to nave 
a plan,'— it is scarcely consistent with my object of 
qomparing the last century with the present, to intro- 
duce a subject peculiar tp neither. I flatter myself, 
however, that tne little episode I am about to put 
before the reader will excite an interest in some degree 
proportioned to that with which I look back upon one 
of the happiest chapters of my long and arduous life. 
Should he set down my reminiscences as senile 
twaddle, he will neither surprise nor offend mc, 
''Nature has done vrith her resentments" after 
threescore years, and if I please not the young and 
buoyant, I may renew pleasurable recollections in the 
aged. 

One of the earliest friends of my childhood was an 
old gentlemaui named Captain Sullivan— «though I 
believe his only claim to the title arose from his 
having in his youth held the Lord lieutenant's com* 
mission in the militia--onee a captain always a osptaini 
how^v^ri fmd he w«i MW epokea of by mj other 



Spellation, He had been a " Sqiqrei" at a time wh^i 
e word squire imphed at least a man of independence 
and territorial influence. His father had been a profli- 
gate debauchee, and had induced him to join in cutting 
oif the entail of an estate which had been in the family 
for several centuries. In one portion, however, he 
had retained « life interest j ana, with an income of 
about twelve hundred ^ year* he kept up the old £a- 
fl^sh hospitality i^t a plaee wbioh I will oill Brockleby 
Hall. Here he Uvea U^e life of a merry bachelor, 
kept a pack of foxhounds, and the best hunters of tha 
QQuntry. With the profuse hospitality of those days, 
and the habits of excess then universAli he soon dipped 
deep into bis twelve hundred a year, and be was 
presently in hopeless difliculties. He was a man of 
some talent, of regular university education, of wbi<^ 
he remembered a little^had made the grand tour, as 
it was called — ^had been at the court of Frederic the 
Great*-had been exceedingly intimate with Count 
Luccheasini his secretary, who often took up his abode 
at Brockleby Hall — and altogether possessed better 
personal claims to the title of gentleman than the 
great majority of persons of rank with whom he was 
accustomed to associate. 

All this, however, was matter of tradition when I 
first became interested in the a^airs of the world. At 
the time I made his acquaintance he had " spent hia 
fortune like a gentleman ;" and having, I presume, in 
the regular progress of his downfall exhausted the 
kindness of friends, he had now no other resouroe than 
to travel about from one great house to another, 
within fifty miles of his late home, and volunteer hia 
society, till distinct indications that he was beginning 
to be " M. de Tron," compelled him to change hia 
quarters. This did not, however, arrive all at once. 
Among the treasures he had possessed in his days of 
glory, there remained to him a gold snuff-box, a good 
stock of fine linen, and a horse c^ed the Great Mogul, 
— ^father of a numerous progeny, and enjoying a refled^ 
reputation in his desoendimts ; his own nigh character 
was beginning to fade in some respects, but be still 
retained the reputation of an admirable hunter and 
roadster, and was, for a horse of his class, one of the 
most docile and intelUgent of quadrupeds, 

Captain SulUvan and his horse were for some years 
welcome visitors at the houses of the nobiUty and 
gentlemen of fortune in the district ; and when this 
class of acquaintance was exhausted the farmers were 
still competitors for the honour of bis visits, where 
both master and horse did their best to render services 
equivalent to their board and lodging. The Great 
Mogul did not disdain even to aid his master in lessons 
of equitation to the younger branches of the family s 
and the master was not only capable of giving advice 
as to draining, succession of crops, irrigation, and other 
novelties recently introduced into the science of agri- 
eulture, but it flattered the vanity of the farmer to re^ 
ceive as a guest the man who had recently been visiting 
lords and ladies, and could give anecdotes not merely 
of our own aristocracy, but of a man scarcely less an 
object of interest at that time than Buonaparte himself 
in later days — the Great Frederic of Prussia^ — 

'* Amicorum ne^lectlo improbitittem coarguit." 

80 says Cicero s but if there be only one exception to 
his rule, it was Captsin Sullivan — a man more nonour- 
«btej niore puoctQiQusly hpnest and v^ricions, mor^ 
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hoimiiie^ more gentle, more deyoid of selfishuess aod 
guile, never walked the earth. The rebuffs and rude- 
ness which were sometimes the consequence of his 
prolonged visits, fell off him innocuous like hail from 
armour. He either could not, or would not perceive 
them, but always acted on the hints thus ungraciouslv 
given, and on his departure returned his thanks with 
a warmth of gratitude, which made the host ashamed 
of his previous conduct, and sometimes tempted him 
to request a speedy renewal of the visit. 

Captain Siulivan was a distant relation of my familvi 
and although the connexion could only be satisfactorily 
estabUsheoby a lengthy investigation of a very apocry- 
phal pedigree, it gave a sort of daim to shelter of which 
ne did not faU to take advanta^. His visit was anti- 
cipated with the greatest anxiety by ourselves, and all 
the boys of our acouaintance. He was the best com- 
pounder of blackball (or toffy, as it is named by cock- 
neys), that the world ever produced ; — taught us how 
to msdLe fireworks — ^to catch squirrels— to breed rabbits 
— to tickle trout — to troll for pike— to hunt the hare — 
to set traps for birds and moles, and make purses of 
their skins, and waistcoats of their feathers — knew all 
the mvsteries of the mandrake, and the male fern seed 
— could manufacture birdlime, and paper kites of gi- 
gantic size, which struggled for freedom with a per- 
^ctly human impatience of restraint, as if like the un- 
reasoning multitude they detested the hempen string 
which fixed a limit to their divagations, and were 
equally unconscious that the force which limited their 
ascent was that which alone enabled them to rise from 
the earth. 

Innumerable were the attractions and accomplish- 
ments of Captain Sullivan ; but that which bound him 
to the hearts of all, was the untiring zeal of his affec- 
tion for children ; — ^nothing was too much trouble — he 
would ride ten miles to fetch us a bit of sand-paper, or 
a little ^^unpowder for squibs; — ^and then his long 
white hair, his fair complexion, and his mild blue eye, 
gave a refined and patriarchal aspect to his countenance, 
which bespoke affection and veneration before he 
opened his mouth. His gentle voice and quiet manner 
neither inflicted restraint, nor yet tempted to undue 
familiarity. If we had committed a fault, he was al- 
ways the intercessor; if we longed for a hoUday, 
he was always the person to melt the stem resolves 
of the pedagogue. His absence produced a blank in 
our enjoyments that nothing could fill, and we were 
only reconciled to his departure by his assurance, that 
other boys, as much beloved as ourselves, were impa- 
tiently waiting his arrival in a distant part of tlie county, 

The Great Mogul, too, was almost as much an object 
of interestas the Captain himself; he had been taught all 
the tricks of the most accomplished steed at Franconi's 
— would, at the word of command, fetch his master 
the handkerchief which he had been desired to notice 
half an hour before, as it was hidden in a hedge—: 
stand on his hind legs, roll on the ground, he down 
and pretend to be dead— allow a pistol to be fired 
off close to his ear, without starting — stand motion- 
less when commanded by his master to wait his 
return, and resist every inducement to waver in his 
duty as a sentinel. In short, so perfect was the intel- 
ligence estabHshed between them, that one will seemed 
to animate biped and quadruped, and it was difficult to 
decide which of the two entertained the greatest affec- 
tion for the other. 



I have said that the Captain claimed relationabip to 
the family. Bo^s entertain a high idea of the sacred* 
ness of such a tie ; — ^it is not till we have mixed some 
time with the world, and been made painfully respon- 
sible for the conduct of others, that we sometimes leam 
to like the relations and friends we have made for our-> 
selves better than those which God Almighty bestowed 
upon us. 

My parents, however, did not estimate the Captain'a 
claims upon us quite so highly ; and he had many 
times been told, in plain terms, that company was ex-> 
pected, and his bed was wanted. The fact is, that be 
had no money, and the groom and the female servants 
preferred visitors that gave vails I — at that time a cua^ 
tom of most onerous observance. Wlien once the seiw 
vants of an establishment wish you to shorten your 
visit, it is easy for them to find or make annoyanoea 
that effectually overpower your resistance ; — they wifl 
your absence, and out you must go. 

On one of these occasions an exaggerated represen- 
tation of all the inconveniences and troubles to which 
the old gentleman's visit had eiven rise, induced my 
mother to decide on renewing the gentle hints hitherto 
given, till they should be found effectual. He had 
resisted the painful conviction for several months, but 
at last it was impossible to delay his departure. Aa 
my mother gradually detailed the inconveniences which 
himself and the Great Mogul were inflicting on the 
economy of the house and stable, my heart bled at her 
cruelty. I was occupied in the recess of an oriel 
window, making nets of a new pattern which he bad 
taught me, and I observed, as the list of petty com- 
plaints went on, his head eradually sank down on hia 
bosom, and his long and suvery locks fell over his faoei 
he took pinch after pinch of snuff with rapidity, and aa 
he raised his head again, and his blue eyes, fiUed with 
tears, caught the rays of the settine sun, I felt a gush 
of compassion that almost broke my heart. He affected 
' to have got the snuff into his eyes, and by an assumption 
of a cough tried to conceal the emotions which a vivid 
consciousness of his desolate position had excited. 

"To-morrow, ray dear lady," said he, and he threw 
back his white locks with both handa, and forced a 
smile through his tears, "to-morrow, then, I resume 
my homeless round." 

Fifty years have elapsed since that sentence vras 
uttered, and the tone still vibrates in my ears — " my 
homeless round!" — there was a tranquil despair in the 
words that made me bum with compassion for the 
poor old man, and with indignation at what seemed to 
me the hard-hearted cruelty of my mother. She waa 
evidently making a great effort to suppress emotion, 

" Where do you eo next. Captain, said she, 

" I know not," he replied. " God help me I I 
have outlived all my friends." 

I rose from my seat— crept softly to his side;, and 
took his hand, — " Don't leave us, Captain-^you most 
not leave us,— rmy birthday comes in a fortnight, and 
Henry's at the end of the month, and you nromiaed to 
accompany us and pass a day in the forest. ' 

" God bless you, my boy, said the old man, and he 
threw bis arms round my neck and wept Uke a child. 

My mother left the room, — the Captain stayed for 
the birthdays, and long afterwards. 

It may seem strange that a man who had been so 
extensively known and beloved should be reduced to 
such a state of destitution; and to those who are yet 
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innocent of the world, it will seem almost impossible 
that the stoiy should be true. " Pour peu qu'on s'y 
connoit" however, such a state of things will be 
more than probable. The warmth of fnendship is 
exercised in abundance when a man falls suddenly 
into distress, and much noble generosity is shown to 
him on all sides ; but in time men become tired of 
useless efforts — the poor man is never furnished with 
more than half a pair of sdssars, and can accomplish 
nothing. It is probable, also, that the same improvi- 
dence, perhaps the same inability to say no, which led 
him into distress, is really a part of his disposition — 
" it takes all sorts of people to make a world " — and 
the same disposition influencing the distribution of his 
now scanty resources, he is often in trouble and diffi- 
culty, from the exercise on a small scale towards 
others, of the generosity which had been shown to him- 
self. Then he is blamed by his friends for missing 
opportunities of re-establishment, which seem to them 
to be within his reach, but which he who has now 
learnt to measure his own height accurately, knows to 
be beyond it. From time to time the mask he wears 
of cheerfulness and confidence falls off, and friends of 
pious habits are offended at his want of reliance on 
Providence. They give him contradictory advice, and 
each is displeased that his own is not followed. He 
struggles on with enervated mind, and dares not make 
the slightest effort attended with risk— and without 
some risk nothing can be accomplished — step by step 
he sinks lower and lower, and at last wears shabby 
clothes ! This is almost the lowest depth ; when once 
obliged to exhibit the tattered standard of poverty to 
the eyes of the world, all beyond, except absolute pri- 
vation of food, is no longer pain nor humiliation. 
Give him from time to time from your superfluities the 
means of transient physical enjoyment, and you make 
him happy for the moment, but never hope to re-esta- 
blish his own self-respect, or sense of personal dignity. 
He is become a philosopher, and reasons on the nature 
and origin of property. He has learnt the sad lesson 
carpe diem — enjoys the present — shuts his eyes to the 
future — sternly closes the book of the past — seals it 
with a malediction, and determines never to re-open 
its leaves. 

To how many of our fellow creatures in this mutable 
world, and in these days of change and transition, is 
this brief history applicable ! Let us return to Cap- 
tain Sullivan and the Great Mogul. 

Time passed on — ^the Captain went again his round 
of unwelcome visits, and recommenced his cycle at our 
house — the only one I fear which was now open to 
him. Age and rheumatism (which he called gout) 
had made sad ravages in his late active and vigorous 
frame — ^the teeth, the product of the then new art of 
the dentist, which had concealed the marks of decay, 
were worn or broken — he could not afford to replace 
them — ^and his boneless gums now allowed a closer ap- 
proximation of the jaws— his lips were become thin, 
and his voice tremulous, and the little pouch of dropsy 
under each eye told of sleepless ni^ts and weary 
days— he was humble almost to the extent of servility, 
and his salutation was Uke that of Cardinal Wolsey. 

" An old man broken with the storms of fate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among you — 
Give him a little earth for charity." 

Yet although he knew that the accompaniment of 
the Great Mogul made him less welcome, or indeed 



troublesome, where he himself alone might have been i 
ceptable, his affection for his old friend was too vehement 
to allow him to listen to the suggestions of prudence. 
The Emperor, like his master, snowed the marks of 
age and decay, and was no longer capable of rendering 
service in any way ; his pendulous belly and curved 
spine took awa^ all remains of the beauty in which he 
had once gloried, and no one could have recognized 
in his shambline lameness the elastic tread that once 
proclaimed his high descent. The Great Mogul was, 
however, admitted into the stable, to the great annoy- 
ance of the groom, who in a very few days made *' a 
regular report," and declared him to be infected with 
a '' catching" disease; and that he could not answer 
for the safety of the rest, if he were allowed to remain. 
It is always to be dreaded when a prophet has the 
power of mlfiUing his own vaticinations, and the Em- 
peror was removed to an outhouse, not without some 
emphatic advice from my father to the Captain to 
have him shot, as the greatest mercy that could be 
afforded him. 

A few days afler the Captain's arrival, the game- 
keeper of Sir Charles Leverett came to the house, and 
asked to speak with him; the Captain descended to the 
hall, and demanded in a tone of suppressed feeling what 
was his errand — for Sir Charles nad been one of his 
early favourites in bovhood, but now knew him not, 
and had often treated Lim with unnecessary disrespect. 

" Your honour, I heard that Mogul was breaking 
up, and must be shot, and I came to offer my services, 
and ask his carcase for the hounds." 

'' And does your master know of the application, 
John." 

*' Oh, no. Captain, it was quite of my own head that 
I came — that is, master knew — of my — coming, but 
that is all." 

" John," said Captain Sullivan, putting into his 
hand almost the last, if not the very last, shilling he 
possessed, " answer me truly and honestly. I have 
known your father and vour grandfather — ^you are of a 
good race, and noted for truth — tell me, then, were 
you sent by Sir Charles?" 

" Why yes, then, since your honour presses me so 
closely, my master did send me. He said he knew 
you could not afford to keep Mogul, and was sure you 
wouldn't sell him, and it would save forty shillings if 
I got him for the hounds." 

" Thank you, John, thank you," — and the blood 
mounted to his cheeks, and gave a momentary fire to 
his eyes, — ^he soon relapsed, however, into an apathetic 
calmness — told the man to go into the kitchen for 
refreshment, and wait for an answer. 

The Captain returned to the drawing-room and re- 
quested pens and ink — ^made a violent effort for com- 
posure — ^took snuff repeatedlv from his bare pocket, — 
for, alas, the Great Frederic s present had long melted 
into shillings ! — and wrote the following note : — 

'* Sir Charles, — Had you oflfered me the run of your park 
for the remainder of the life of my old friend, it had been an act 
worthy of your ancient race. 

" Mogul shall never be eaten by hounds, nor die by any other 
hands than those of ** M. Sullivan." 

A few days afterwards the Captain announced his 
intention to shoot the Great Mogul himself, and a day 
was appointed for what, to boys, was almost a festival. 
A consultation was held with the skinner of the village, 
who agreed to accompany us to the forest for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the execution, and to bring spades 
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for the use of all. When the time airived, the Cap- 
tain was ill, and the meeting was deferred^ — ^again it 
was fixed, and again put off; but at last he became 
ashamed of his irresolution — and the next eTening, 
towards sunset, we all marched off with the glee of 
Old Bailey spectators of a hanging match. 

The great number of operators soon made an ample 
grave, — the scene was one of singular beauty,— a deep 
recess in the wood arched over by tall trees, and the 
sides thickly bordered with holly, was open only at the 
western end ; and as the rays of tne setting sun streamed 
up the glen, and marked the outline of the cathedral 
spire in the distance, they showed in strong relief the 
group of boys ranged on a little rising bank, and on the 
foreground the decrepit and tottering horse, and the 
pallid face of the Tcnerable old man. He had deposited 
his hat on the ground, and pushed back his long silver 
locks behind his ears ; — the horse was tethered, and his 
master advanced with a sieve of crushed beans ; — fond as 
the Great Mogul was of the repast, he would not begin 
it till he had licked the hands of his benefactor, un- 
witting of the cruel mercy designed him ; — the Cap- 
tain placed the sieve on the ground, and with a deep 
sigh withdrew to a distance, and prepared his gun. 

At last the dreaded moment arrived, — he slowly 
raised the gun to his shoulder, but his emotion made 
it impossible to hold it steady ; — the horse raised his 
head at the moment he fired, and the only effect of the 
shot was to take off a piece of the ear. 

" Cut me some sticks, boys, and make a resting place 
for my ^un." This was soon done, and he once more 
prepared his musket and took deliberate aim. Long 
did he pause — passed his hand to the trigger again 
and agam, and drew back as if it were red hot — took 
out a ragged cambric handkerchief, and applied it to 
his eyes. The horse had finished his beans — ^looked 
AiU in his master's face, and gave his accustomed 
neigh of recognition and gratitude ;— it was too much 
— Uie gun dropped firom his hands. " I cannot do 
it," he exclaimed, and stasgered back fainting to 
the bank. The gun exploded as it fell, and its con- 
tents lodged in poor Mogul's knee. Reader, did you 
ever hear the scream of a horse in an agony of pain 
and terror ? It is, of all mortal sounds, the most awful 
and unearthly. No one, who has not heard it, can con- 
ceive anything so full of supernatural horror. The 
horse turned his expressive eye on his master, and 
said as plainly as in words, " This is thy doing, mon- 
ster — and this is my reward." The Captain fell sense- 
less into our arms. 



The startled deer rushed past the opening of the 
dell in groups, and were soon folloiKd by one of the 
forest keepers, who had been alarmed by the forbidden 
sound of fire-arms, and had hastened up to see what 
was the matter. He comprehended our situation at 
once — walked up to the noble animal, and, putting his 
musket close to his heart, fired with fatal precision, 
and ended his suffering. Thus perished the Great 
Mogul. 

When the Captain recovered, his first words were, 
"Is he dead?" 

" Quite dead," was the reply. 

"Thank God !" said he, and slowly attempted to rise : 
till we got out of the dell he kept his eyes closed ; but, 
when once seated in the open air, he revived and as- 
simied an air of cheerfulness. " I did not think I had 
been so weak," said he; "I am an old fool." 

The moment the horse was dead the skinner had 
set to work ; and by the time the Captain was fairly 
out of the dell, the skin was placed in the Httle donkey 
cart, and the carcase buried out of the reach of in- 
truders. 

And now arrived the most touching incident of all ; 
the skinner came forward with the few shillings, the 
price of the skin, and offered them to the owner of the 
norse. The Captain took them in his hand mechani- 
cally — looked at them as if he feared they would 
blister his fingers — ^shut his hand — opened it — held 
out the shillings to the man — ^withdrew it — and, after a 
long struggle between poverty and the price of blood, 
thrust the money hastily in his pocket, and burst into 
tears. 

Peace to his ashes ! He lived but a short time after 
the death of his horse — it seemed as if the sole tie 
which bound him to the earth was broken. I nursed 
him with affection, and Hstened with patience to the 
recital of the wonderful feats of the Great Mogul. In 
the delirium which preceded his death, his talk was 
still of Mogul: he hdd my hand constantly in his own, 
and from time to time said, "Be kind to Mogul — don't 
let him want for anything— look to his feet — he will 
miss his poor old master sadly ; remember he haa no 
teeth, and must live on madbes." Then the truth 
would flash upon him, and he would say, "Ask your 
father to let me be buried by the side of Mogul, and 
visit my grave sometimes with your young friends. 
Good bye — we shall meet in Heaven." 

And if ever innocence and blameless simplicity were 
admitted to that sacred abode without other passport, 
there now is Captain Sullivan. 
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rf=" IfJ Thk September mim her of the /7/i«(il«<if<M/ 
V Muganne contains a contnbutiau under jrour 

\J name, cnlled '* A Day nt the flanwell T.unatic 

AajFlmn." In ihtX article the Committee of 
Visiting JoBtioes are held np to pablic odium, not only 
as " the yery worst goyeminff machine for an establish- 
ment of that nature^ that Uie perrerse imaffination of 
man oould invent," which is matter of opin&n, hot as 
'' neutralizing and thwarting the plans of I>r. ConoUy/' 
which is matter of fact. I should not, although jou 
have done me the honour to address a letter to me 
personally, have replied to your charges, save for your 
original introduction of Dr. Conolly, as the complamant 
against us, and the evasive nature of your last letter. 
In your first artide yon distinctly make him theautho* 
rity for yoor statements, as I shall presently show; 
and, although in your second you declare that ''you 
have received no information from him," there is so 
much vagueness in the whole oomposition, as to leave 
the impression unimpaired, that the supposed conver- 
sations with Dr. Conolly, mentioned in your first article, 
did actually take place, and that he made the charges 
against the magistrates therein enumerated. It is ne- 
cessary both for the character of Dr. Conolly and the 
visiting justices, that the pubho mind should be dis- 
abused on this point* Unless backed by the authority 
of their superintending physician, calumnies like yours 
Would fall harmless upon the committee. The only 
sting is in that authority : whilst on the other hand 
Dr. Conolly would sink low indeed, if he could have 
uttered such untruths, or have so descended as to have 
made an entire stranger the vehicle of secret attacks 
upon a body of gentlemen, from* whom, according to 
his pubUc declarations, he has always received the 
most generous and unqualified support. 

And now. Sir, to my 'facts. After statmg that 
"Being desirous of dwelling, on the present occasion, 
only on the reform produced in the treatment of the 
lunatics by Dr. Conolly, you mil pass over all but that 
which took place in his presence *^ you proceed to make 
him in the first person, give instances in which his 
efforts to diminish the amount of suffering, and in- 
crease the comforts of the patients, have been thwarted 
and neutralized by the visiting justices. For example : 
speaking of the nuns, you make him say, "They were 
amongst the most furious of the inmates of the place. 



and were formerly manacled and fasrtencd! m thdr beds. 
Tlin' entreale<l to be nUowcd to make ihenisclve? nuns, 
ff/ttl ftftfr ti timf I persinnhd thfi ^o^emori t« aHofr 
them to employ themselves in making dresses, in their 
own fashion, out of the common materials (il the 
Asylum. It was at last allowed : they dressed them- 
selves as you see, and they are now perfiectly orderly, 
quiet and happy." Again, speaking of the sailor on 
board Lord Nelson's ship, whose room you found de- 
corated all over with stars, ftc, *' which had Been gtcem 
him by Dr. Conolly and his family ;" you say **It was 
lonff," said the Doctor, ** before I could prevail on the 
governors to allow the man to disfigure tM room^ as it 
was called,*" but you go on to observe, "it is scrupu- 
lously clean : he is one of the very happiest beings in 
the Asylum;" and after having, by these and similar 
expressions, indicative of the fmhiess of Dr. ConoUy's 
heart at the usage he experiences, (and ftdl indeed it 
must have been before ne could have so committed 
himself with a stranger,) laid a foundation, and pre- 
pared the minds of your readers for the attack, you 
proceed with those observations and strictures, whidi, 
barring their bad taste and invective, might fliiriy fol- 
low, if your premises were true. 

You seem, however, between the publication of yotur 
first and second article, somehow to have learned that 
you had got yourself into a scrape, and endeavour to 
get yourself out of it. Your visit was "eighteen 
months ago." You are, though an old man, "a young 
writer;" — "the white sheet of your memory has be- 
come scribbled over :" you wrote too long an article, 
and cut out part, and " so your meaning became con- 
fused :" your errors must have arisen " from mixing 
together different explanations, and applying to one 
what belonged to another;" "your intbrmation does 
not come from Dr. Conolly," with whom " you never 
had any communication before the publication, nor 
any subsequently, on that or any other subject." But 
there is no manly avowal of error or regret for de- 
parture from truth. Now what are the facts ? You 
forget that when you enter the Asylum, you "enter 
your name in a book at the porter's lodge ; ' and I tell 
you, that you, Luke Roden, M.D., the writer of the 
articles, are well known at the Asylum, and have 
visited it four times within twelve months-— one of 
those visits being in the month of April of the pre- 
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sent year, and the last exactly one month before the 
publication of your article— undoubtedly after it was 
contemplated — (witness the wood-cut illustration) — 
and probably after the rough sketch was completed. 
And to whom were your visits ? — the book will tell us. 
The visits were to Dr. Conolly himself^ without any 
orders from any visiting justice ; (one of them being 
on the celebration of the Anniversary of the abolition 
of non-restraint, when the officers assembled together, 
and when I trust you passed a pleasant evening ;) and 
vet you have had the rashness to declare that you 
nave had "no communication at any time with I)r, 
Conolly, on that pr any other subject,^* 

Who, after this exposure, will believe that your last 
visit to the Asylum was not with reference to your 
Intended publication, or that you went not there to 
refresh your memory, and glean what tales you could 
against Its managers? There is a freshness in your 
abus^ of us, which cannot be mistaken, and yet you 
say "that your information did not come from l)r. 
Conolly." Strange as it may appear, and directly as 
it contradicts the declarations in vour first letter, yon, 
nevertheless, in that respect speax truly. So far as re- 
lates to all you have stated in vour publication — ^you did 
not receive your information ^om Dr. Conolly, nor^rom 
a^ny ottier person whomsoever, and from tnis simple 
reason, your statements are purefletum. The question 
is not, whether you were mistaken in supposwg the 
nuns had been m previous confinement, or that you 
had confounded the deaf sulor with some other patient, 
as insinuated in your letter to me. These would 
indeed be venial errors, into which the most accurate 
or fair-dealing observer might fall. The true question 
is, whether Dr, Conolly or any other person could, at 
any time, have so spoken of the visiting justices as you 
represent, namely, as resisting his eiForts to providemoral 
means for mitigating their sufferings and increasing 
their enjoyments. There never has been, at any time, 
the slightest obstruction by the visiting justices, or any 
of them, to any such plaps or schemes. With respect 
to the clothing of patients, for example, every invention 
for indulging their fancy or adding to their comforts 
(and many press upon my mind), has had the cordial 
oo-op«ration of the Gommittee ; and so far from its 
beine t|rue| " that il was a long time before Dr. Conolly 
could prevail upon the committee to allow the othet 
patient named to disfigure his room, as it was sailed" — 
there has been no period within my recollection (and I 
was a visiting justice before Dr. Conolly was superin- 
tendant), in which he and many other patients have 
not so decorated their apartments ; the greater part of 
the ornaments having been presented by the visiting 
justices themselves. So Ukewise with respect to your 
scandalous charge respecting amusements, and the 
remarks following, which you say were not intended to 
i^pl^ exclusively. If at all, to Iianwelli "many of the 
vintmg magistrates,'' say you, " carry out their princi- 
ples to extremes, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that any plan for the cbeerfrd employment of the 
insane can obtain their sanction. They look upon it 
aa wicked to interfere to try to mitigate the effects 
of God's displeasure, and to oppose iiis benevolent 
detennination to render a large portion of the hu- 
maii i«ee eternally miserable." uow dare you, Sir, 
with your profane sneers fatsult the Governors of 
Baafwell, or of any other public Asylum f I have 
dt¥Ote^ mneh tine and hibour to the mvestigation of 



this subject, and have some knowledge of the manage- 
ment of other Asylums as well as Hanwell. I do not 
believe there is an Asylum in the United Kingdom of 
which the vbiting committees, or any of them, hold 
such opinions as you ascribe to them, or where any 
such difficulties exist as you represent. I am able 
from personal inspection, or authentic data, to deny 
the truth of your charge as far as regards the Asylums 
at Maidstone, Northiunpton, Ipswich, Surrey, Dor<> 
Chester, Haslar, Bethlem, St. Luke, Leicester, Dundee, 
Montrose, Stafford, Wakefield, Lincoln, Belfast, 
Crichton, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Lancaster, and Glou- 
cester, and I never heard a breath of such slander 
against any other Asylum. With respect to Hanwell, 
not only has every amusement proposed by Dr, 
Conolly been sanctioned, but many, as for example 
cricket, bowls, bagatelle, dominoes, &c. &c» have been 
introduced independently of him; and the magistrates 
have long been waiting with much anxiety a report 
from him upon further amusements and employments 
in pursuance of a resolution passed by them twelve 
months ago. 

Let me nej-t. Sir, as an act of mercy, relieve Dr. Co- 
nolly from the mortification to which other parts of your 
supposed conversations must have exposed him. My 
experience of Dr. ConoUv's character enables me to 
state, that those paragrapns in which he is made to b^ 

g raise himself, are fictions as pure as those in which 
e is made to calumniate his supporters. Dr. ConoUy 
is an enlightened physician, not a showman, and never 
in all his life wrote or spoke the egotistical balderdash 
you have made him utter. Self pruse is a vice from 
which, both in his writings and his conversation, he is 
remarkably free. How mfferent have been the conver- 
sations, which it has been my good fortune to bold 
with him, when we have together passed throughout 
the wards t Coarse as is your brush, tout portraits 
can still be recognized, and my very souf is sick at the 
contrast of your common-place puerilities, with the 
philoscMpbic and enlightened ei^empUfications and truths 
with which he has fitvoured me. Is it all a mistake 7 
Can it be that, although your visits were expressly to 
Dr, Conolly, they were made at times when he was 
absent from the Asylum, and that some mfcrior officer 
has palmed bimselr upon you for him. You are, you 
know, "entirely unknown to Dr. Conolly mi every 
other officer of the Institution ; '' may it not therefore 
have happened that some subordinate, like the mock 
Duke in the "Honeymoon," has assumed his name 
and usurped his dignity ? Such an incident might also 
explain an obscure passage in your letter. " This," 
say you, "I do know," (with an emphatic do, as if to 
say, though beaten out of all else, I am certain I am 
right herei) — " this I do know, that the committee never 
visit Hanwell without exciting alarm and uneasiness 
throughout the whole estabUslunent. It is not impro- 
bable. Sir, that, at the periods of your visits, persons 
were on the establishment in whom the presence of the 
committee excited alarm and uneasiness. 

One extract more from your letter, and I have done 
with it. Ton say " the visitors, if always the sam^, 
might in time be either informed or convinced, that 
they do not understand the subject; but when the 
regulations laid down by one set of controlling visitorsj 
are, in a week or two, to be subjected to the revision 
of another set, equally ignorant, an dequaUy ignorant 
thai they are ignoraht, the Case becomes hopeless." 
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Tour want of knowledge upon this, is on a par with your 
want of veracity on other points. By the stat. 9 Geo. 4. 
c. 41» which regulates County Asylums, the whole ma- 
nagement is vested in a committee annually appointed. 
In Middlesex the committee consists of fifteen. The 
original appointment is considered to he for three years 
(five going out annually), but the services are continued 
much beyond the original appointment. One of the 
present committee, the Dean of Carhsle, has been a 
member of it for thirteen vears. Our present estima- 
ble chairman, Mr. Tulk (whose valuable reports I would 
commend to your perusal and study), is in the seventh 
year of his service. Of the remaining members, seven 
have given their time and attention to the committee 
for various periods, from five to nine years ; and there 
are only two who have not completed two years. 

Let me, now. Sir, reUeve your mind from your fears, 
that the Middlesex Magistrates will hold Dr. Conolly 
responsible for the wor(& of a writer, whose " status in 
society is utterly unknown." The Middlesex Magis- 
trates have too much discrimination to make such a 
blunder ; but they are men of veracity as well as discri- 
mination, and are not lightly induced to believe that 
any man will knowingly propagate falsehood. When 
therefore you declared you shomd confine your article 
to what took place in Dr. Conolly* s presence, and fol- 
lowed that declaration by details of conversation with 
him, they did believe the details to be true, and that 
the conversations took place ; and were not prepared to 
expect a counter declaration, that you had received no 
information from him, and had never had any commu- 
nication with him on any subject. But be not uneasy; 
yoinr chance of inflicting an injury upon Dr. Conolly, or 
anybody else, is at an end for ever, after a perusal of 
this letter. Neither the Middlesex Magistrates, nor 
any other thinking men, will give any credit to your 
past observations, or place the slightest reliance on your 
future testimony. 

If, Sir, you had wished to obtain a real knowledge of 
the support which Dr. Conolly has at all times received 
from tne committee, it should have been sought for 
from legitimate sources, and not in prying visits to the 
Asylum to worm out some slight passing discontent. 
You may obtain that knowledge in the published re- 
ports and general minutes of the committee, when they 
had to encounter treachery from within the walls of the 
Asylum, and the fiercest opposition from without. You 



may learn it from the records of the Court of Queen's 
Bench, where Dr. Conolly' s character and system were 
once so basely attacked. It may be read in the grati- 
tude of the medical profession for the lectures, which, 
under the auspices of the committee, have been esta- 
blished at Hanwell. It is to be inferred from the 
reprint and extensive circulation through the civilized 
world, of Dr. Conolly's Annual Reports ; and it is con- 
clusively proved hf the generous gratitude of their 
writer expressed in the documents themselves, and to 
which he now refers, to save him from the aspersions 
cast upon his truth and fideUty in those productions 
of which you are the unenvied author. 

With regard to myself, Sir, to whom you have been 
pleased so pay some extravagant compliments, and with 
whom you claim an acquaintance of very old standing, 
allow me to say that I hope you misunderstood my 
character, when you thought me willing to take merit 
to myself at the expense of my friends and associates, 
or that I should assume myself to be one of your 
"splendid exceptions," and therefore ''readily acquiesce 
in your censure of the others." 

What course you will now pursue, is not for me to 
dictate. If you will take my friendly advice, you will 
let the subject drop. You are not a poweiiul rea- 
soner, — ^nor accustomed to deal with facts — indeed, 
you seem to want the power to state them, — but you 
have much invention and a lively imagination — ^ad- 
mirable qualities in works of fancy, though out of 
?lace where truth is concerned, and character at stake, 
have read with delight your contribution to the Oc- 
tober number, entitled '^ England Sixty Years Ago." 
Cultivate that style of writing, — it is harmless, and 
suits your powers. Au reste : Follow the example of 
Lady Teazle, and return your Diploma to the Scanda- 
lous College, with the ordinary message, that "you, 
Luke Roden, M.D., Licentiate, have retired m>in 
practice, and kill characters no more." 
I have the honour to be. 
Sir, • 
Your obedient servant, 

John Adams, 
One of the Visiting Justices of 
the Hanwell Asylum, 

No, \f Serjeant* 8 Inn, 
October 12M» 1843. 



TO MR. SERJEANT ADAMS. 



Sir,— 

The Editor of the Illuminated Magazine 
has forwarded to me, at this late hour, a proof copy of 
your letter, with an intimation thai the subject must 
be closed in the present number. This allows me very 
little time to reply to the mass of quibbling and mis- 
statement in your long and clumsily-written piece of 
vituperation. The last paragraph alone is smart and 
pointed, and is the only one in your letter which, as a 
literary composition, I should not be ashamed to have 
written. 

My first impression, on reading your distor- 



tion of facts, was indignation— my second, unquali- 
fied contempt. Such a mutilation and collocation 
of detached sentences, in order to give them a 
meaning directly opposed to their natural sense, I 
never yet saw on paper. This might give to new sub- 
scribers an idea that there was foundation for your 
strictures. 

You quote with inverted commas, *' neutralizing and 
thwarting the plans of Dr. Conolly." There is no 
such sentence in my paper. 

You make me assert that the Committee of Viaitiog 
Justices (of the Hanwell Asylum) is '' the very worst 
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governing body that the perverse imagination of man 
could invent.'' ( am shocked that any one, claiming 
to be a gentleman, could so distort the meaning of an 
opponent. I said a body so constituted was unfit for 
such an office, and I say so still —most unfit — mis- 
chievously unfit ; and the more active, zealous, and 
well-intentioned, the more mischievous; but I also 
said, ** It is no disparagement to the intellect of any 
one to be told, that in matters depending on an exact 
science (like anatomy, for example), all the sagacity 
that was ever bestowed on man will not avail him to 
draw a correct inference, when the foundations of the 
premises are unknown.*' You have carefully omitted 
all allusion to this limitation, and you were right— it 
knocks the ground from under your feet. 

Your letter is altogether so confused, that it is 
scarcely possible to answer its allegations consecutively, 
like the ink-fish, you have muddled the water to make 
it more difficult to follow your divagations. 

You insinuate most distinctly, that my statement was 
concocted in the meanest spirit, and for the vilest pur- 
poses, between myself and Dr. Conolly. I should be 
ashamed to defend that gentleman from so gross an ac- 
cusation. I went round the Asylum once, and once only 
—it was at my first visit, which was it appears twenty- 
five months before the publication of my •* Day at Han- 
well." I visited him severaUimes afterwards, but on none 
of these occasions was the subject of Hanwell — its go- 
vernors — its economy — or its annoyances, alluded to. 
I went there for the pleasure of literary society ; and 
when we conversed on professional subjects, it was on 
insanity in the abstract, a matter on which he knows 
that I entertain new and peculiar opinions, which I 
was anxious to verify by the aid of his extensive ex- 
perience. I knew from many quarters that his position 
was most onerous and annoying, and I admired the 
meekness and discretion which kept him silent on the 
subject. He never saw or knew of the existence of my 
statement till I sent him a Number of the Magazine, 
with a note, expressing a hope that I had not mis- 
stated his sentiments after so long an interval. 

To this note I received no reply — (I don't wonder at 
it, after the hubbub the paper excited) — I neither 
heard from him, saw him, nor held any communication 
with him whatever afterwards. It is quite impossible 
that you could believe you had quoted me honestly in 
your pretended extract from my letter : thus — I had 
had *' no communication at any time with Dr. Conolly 
on that or any other subject," — the words at any 
time are interpolated by yourself, and entirely falsify 
the meaning. 

Your bit of turgid cani at my '* profane sneer" is 
perfectly transparent. 

The article in the Magazine which has given so 
much offence (but which was written in a style of 
banter that could produce nothing but the most eva- 
nescent annoyance to any man of sense) — this article 
was neither written, contemplated, nor the intention 
conceived, till three days before it went to the printer ; 
it was composed hastily, and corrected carelessly, as 
unhappily is evident on the face of it. As a compo- 
sition, I am ashamed of it. 

You say, that the magistrates will not hold Dr. 
Conolly answerable for my statements. How does 
this tally with your assertion at the publisher's, that 
his bitterest enemy could not have done him a greater 



injury ? How could I injure him if he were not 
privy to my act, and not held responsible for it by 
the magistrates ? The whole paragraph is a piece of 
quibbling ; and when you add, that after the publica- 
tion of your exposure, it will be for ever out of my 
power to do injury to him or any one else, I can only 
characterize the assertion as the very climax of com- 
placent vanity, and supremely ridiculous, 

I have read the Reports to which you refer me, but 
can you, sir, venture to assert, that the harmony be- 
tween you and your superintendent has been continued 
to the present time ? If Serjeant Adams were to die, 
there are in the kingdom half a million of persons fit 
to take his place and perform his duties without loss 
to the community ; but if we lose Dr. Conolly, where 
shall we find one to replace him ? 

The whole extent of my delinquency is this : — In 
narrating the particulars of a visit, after an interval of 
more than two years, I made some unimportant mis- 
takes. It is expressly stated to be a description of 
m^ first visit. Whether I was right to depend on my 
memory after so long an interval is a different question. 

I contend, that he who holds a permanent office of 
responsibility should be paid, and then the law which 
confers rights, imposes duties, and the public have a 
proper control over his actions. You no doubt co- 
incide in this opinion, since I understand that repeated 
applications have been made to Government in your 
behalf for a salary — though hitherto unsuccessful, per- 
haps you have not abandoned the hope. A stranger 
reading your letter would imagine, perhaps, that Dr. 
Conolly was somehow or other an obstacle to this pro- 
ject, and that you were actuated by jealous rivalry. 
It really seems to me that it is what I have said in 
praise of that gentleman, and not my censure of others, 
that constitutes my ofience in your eyes. 

With a man who can garble quotations — inter- 
polate quotations, and suppress qualifying clauses, it 
IS impossible to continue a controvei*sy — •• Talis cum 
sis utinam non noster esses" — which I translate, " I 
should be very sorry to have you on my side of the 
question." 

I conclude, like yourself, with a bit of advice : — If 
you have a friend to whom you wish well, in mercy to 
him never undertake his defence. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
London, Oct. 20, 1843. LuKB RoDEK. 




THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 



I WANDERED lit a countfy full of tombs, 

Whose atmosphere was life's departiDg breath ; 

Tall shadowy cypresses threw formless glooms 
Across tji^t Qreur abidipg place of death, 

A black and moveless sky hung always there ; 

The awed winds hushed their elemental strife : 
The light that faintly dyed the stagnant air 

Came from th^ cIqsq adjacent realms of life. 

Btone, tablet, obelisk, sarcophagus, 

Tfaa mausoleum and huge pyramid, 
Were there, — the outward symbols that to us 

Emblem tbe mystery within them hid. 

Portals that led to mighty catacombs, — 
High pillar'd urns^-^-as man to death had given, 

Wherein to keep his dead, these chosen tombs. 
When the freed life should find its home in heaven I 

And of the sepulchres a few were old, 

Beyond a date — whose names had passed away — 
Y(Bt monuments pf power they stood, and told 

Of life in some far age-anoestral day I 

And some were new and richly carved, and some 
Were worn and bare of all their useless pride ; 

Their ornaments defaced, inscriptions dumb, 
Mere marks to tell us that a man had died ! 

There was the blazoned tomb of yesterday, 

By human ceremonies consecrate, 
That in it a Go4*9 image made of clay 

Should rot to dust and nothingness in state ! 

There was the lowly stone that marked the spot 
Where all the mortal part of humble worth 

Had narrow grave room, where, by time forgot. 
It mingled slowly with its pare§t earth ! 



Darkness was heaped n^m^ |||(i pyramid. 
But rested lightly %§ |||§ hfr |rass grave. 

Yet time alike th#if mmml$§ M hid, 

And stone and §f^ npud lU that f»me could save ! 



Tombs, epitaphs, Bfg^ ^^ly tell fitimh I 
And all must 4i#i Put let tjiy dfiedi abide, 

Thai firtllM men wmf M tby living bMath, 
And only at thy tomb know thou hadst died ! 



O build not sepulchres of haughty miep 

As shrines for conquered strengftb I Let flowers grow 
Round simple stones enchased with tendrils green ; 

For so round death's cold isle life's watew flow ! 

O twine not wreaths of artificial flowers 
For tombs oft haunted by true memory ! 

Dead things that never died, yet ape life's powers. 
And mock the heaven-sent flower that blooms todiel 

Their borrowed sweetness, a fake-perfumed breath ! 
Their brightness, glitter — grace, stifP symmetry ! 
They are but forms of life like painted death : 

living flowers, tho' they fade, for me I 

Musing I wandered : till a deeper gkMHn 

Encompassed me — and then I saw a dim 
Funereal train pass on into a tomb — 

1 quailed,for death was there, stern, gaunt, and grim. 

Eyes watched me strangely from the cypresses 
Tliat o'er the dead kept moveless sentinel ! 

Upon my soul with silent awfulness 
A weight of darkness and despair there fell I 

The air grew heavy, cold, and black, and thick« 
And gasping eame each suffocating breath I 

My eyes grew dim ! my throbbing pulse beat quick ! 
I was afraid at the approach of death. 

When suddenly in heaven a bright star gleamed--* 
And o'er the cypresses tl^re came % voice, 

Bending their boughs with music, and raeseemad 
They joined its anthem, singing <^ O rejoice V ' 

** Death lifts for aye, those gates beyond whipb li«s 
The everlasting realms, the bright, the blest I 

'Tis kindly given the wearied earth to die, 
That the freed soul may find eternal rest !" 

And then I knew that tho' the body dies, 

And must to death, and earth , and worms be given ; 

The Christ that is within us will arise 
To a new being in Our Father's Heaven ! 

C. H. W. 
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"THE MAIDEN OP THE ROSE; 

OR, 

CAMBaiDGE IN 1261.* 




It was about six of the clock, on a bright summer's 
evening, that the students of St. Nicholas Hostle sat 
over their rude supper. The frequent flagons and 
beakers that stood here and there among half-eaten 

* Bat little has been added to the recorded account of the dis- 
turbances in Cambridge about this period, except motives and 
parts to the different actors, who are most of them real personages, 
as may be seen from the king's letter afterwards quoted. 

Fuller, in his account of the University, records the brawls 
of the Australes and Boreales, and considers the Northerns to 
have had the worst of it. In his quaint way, he says of the 
quarrel we have striven to embody in the present tale, — 

** In vain did the care of the king (in favour of schokrs) so 
lately remove tilting five miles from Cambridge, whilst now the 
schoUurs in open hostility tilted one against another, the Southern 
against the Northern men therein. What! can the Muses 
themselves foil out, and fight in the field five against four ? I find 
not out the cause of the falling out betwixt Northern and 
Southern men : surely the mere distance of their nativity did 
not cause their difference, because the one was bom nearer to 
the sun than the other. But, however the brawl begun, the 

Vol. II. 



fragments, well-gnawed beef-bones, and bowls of brewis, 
spoke ominously enough for the reputation of these 
younkers, alike the glory of the schools and terror of 
the sober citizens of Cambridge. And among those 

Northern men were worsted in the end thereof. Indeed the 
Northern men appear rather to be pitied than condemned, in the 
whole managing of the matter, being only on the defensive to 
secure themselves ; so that whilst the others fiercely and ftiriously 
assaulted them, a great riot was committed, and (too probable) 
some blood shed.'' He then relates how Egidius de Argentine 
with Henry de Borehamand Lawrence del Brooke were appointed 
a court of Oyer and Terminer to deal with the offenders ; who, 
however, after much deky and quarrelling among the judges 
appointed to try them, were pardoned by the king, in a letter 
of which the following is a copy . — 

** Rex omnibus ad quos praesentes litem perreneiint, salutem. 
Sciatis nos de gratia nostra speciali pardonasse magistro Johanni 
de Depedale, magistro Ilugoni de Thomham, Bartholomeo de 
Walton, Wilielmo fratri ejus, Wiliemo de Merton garcioni eoruro, 
Wiliemo de Wethringsett, Mich, de Mereforde, Johanni de 
Deue, &c. &c. Walter de Wodeforde, Johanni de Lon, Ro- 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE ROSE: OR, 



who lounged over the heavy oaken board, or lay 
stretched upon the settles around it, were forms and 
faces that betokened long vigils and hot bloods, some 
pale with study, others flushed with wine or passion, 
but scarce one with the ascetic expression or unworldly 
air of the future priest. There were no tonsures among 
them, but long curling hair and mustachios, that 
seemed to bid defiance to the sumptuary regulations 
of the time.* 

Neither was their dress altogether so sombre and 
humble as became the student of divinity. Here and 
there a gayer tunic, or a longer pointed shoe than 
ordinary^ showed the wearer's impatience of restraint, 
and wish to be of the world as well as in it. At the 
moment which our sketch attempts to describe, the 
hall sounded with the noise of loud and almost angry 
voices, though a ringing laugh that rose, ever and anon, 
clear above the other con&sed sounds, showed that 
their converse was not so fierce as a stranger would 
have guessed. You might have stood some minutes 
in the midst of the Strang scene, ere a word of what 
was passing had been audible s after a while you might 
have heard a deep harsh voice, with a most underusal 
oath to back its Msertion, Mcclaim :^ 

** By the rood, Hujj^ da Tbornham, an' that ras- 
cally Nortbtm had put to sourvy a trick upon me^ I 
would have shoved him a Bouthem dagger^-^ari and 
mayhap given him an b)4l or so in the weiaana." 

AodTas the apeak^Ti % hnAj black-hafrvMl yoiilb of 
some ninfiteen yaaiv, said this, he laid bi« biod aignt* 
ficantljr on a darkJmfted dagger that bong half eofi* 
cealed in tha foida of bia ftirrad tunic, andgmraraot to 
a short and soll^ '^Qumpbl" The aalion aa^mad to 
amuse a amoothHsbaakad many-ayed al^ripUiig* wbo 
sat nearly oppoaila, aa ba nq^liad wim a Ugbt |aua;fa{ — 

''And what ia H^ trick that would ba^a givan food 
to thy ftady whittle, tbcra^ Will Wctbrfngaattf Ras 
Joan of tba Dolpbifi aet a Vorthem pvraa abora a 
Southern promiaa 7 Or batb this Hugb of Tlionibain, 
who sita yonder, aa suUcn aa our manalpla wban oats 
are ristn^^ bean thrown a fair Northern baabWl ^ ^^ 
schools by that same John of Dalton, who wa him 
and thee ao abrawd a turn hut Lent-tide? Pl|( with 
it man I and narer knaw tba good buclp-boni ao 
fiercely, nor pull Uie belt-band round, as if ttiere were 
hilt to answer thy band« What hath Hugb de Thorn* 
ham, that he may not grin and i)ear it, as both he and 
thee have done ere now, and never slept a wink the 
less?" 

''Hark'ye, Master Walter Wodefiird, thy beard- 
less cheek shall scarce save thee a buffet, if thou chafe 
me to it ; and for Hugh de Thomham, let him tell his 
own tale. If ye stand not by him and me in tfau 

rPsrlebone, Bsrtholomeo Matelast, &c., Roberto de Frassen- 
aectom pads nostne pro insultu nuper facto in quosdam scho- 
Uret boreales Universitatis Cantabr. et pro transgressionibus 
UMdem £ACtU contra pacem nottram, &c. &c. Ex Rotulo paten^ 
ihtm de anno XLV. Begit ffenriei tertH, Membrana 15, tn Turre 
Jjomdon. Bx, per Guib, Ryley" Many peaceable scholars quitted 
Cambrid^ by reason of .these disturbances, and proceeded in 
comnnctioii with some Oxford students, >vho for similar reasons 
baa left OK^ord, to establish a University at Northampton, which, 
however, was put down^ three years after, by royal letters. 

* St. Nicholas Ho9tle.^ki the period of the tale, no ool- 
laga existed, with the exception of Peter House, founded by 
Hugh de Balsham, A,D. 1257. The students lived in hostles, 
** under the rule of a principal, at their own proper charges.'' 
Of these hostles, that of St. Nicholas stood over against Christ's 
College, and its studepts were, as Fuller says, " as eminent for 
band studying! as infamous for their brawliugs by night." It was 
appropriated to law students. 



matter, then are ye neither sworn roysters of St. 
Nicholas, nor true Southerns." 

"Let him speak;" — "Let him tell it," roared a 
score of voices, from the gruff bass of growing man- 
hood, to the childish treble of sixteen ; " we'll see him 
righted!" "The dues of St. Nichohis, and down 
with the false Northerns !" 

The rising of Hugh de Tbomham soon checked the 
outcry. He was a young man somewhat older than 
the first speaker, with a bold eye and marked features, 
thrown out by the masses of black hair that fell oa 
each side of his Norman face. His dress was ambi- 
tious ; — ^his chausses* and tunic were of costly cloth of 
Baldekins (aa it waa called from Baldeck, where it was 
manufactured), and the latter was richly scalloped both 
in front and sleeve. As he rose, he dropped his bon- 
net, and springing on the table before lum, said with 
great vehemence : — 

"Have we rights, my masters? Are we frocked 
Carmehtes of Newnham, or shaveling scholars of St. 
Augustine's? Or are we the merry men of St. 
Nicholas, who never turned back on a wench, nor 
&ce from a friend ?— who bold the schools by day with 
our wits, and the straata by night with our weapons? — 
who love short &sta and freouent (eastings — eat no 
salt fish, save to give us a relish fof our wine ; and 
keep no Lent whib beef ia to be had for the buying ? 
Are we these roysters t" 

"Even 90, De Thomham— We will stand by 
tliee." — " To thy tale,'' roared a score of his bearers, 
getting excited by this prelude and by the deli^r. 

*' T%en barken, tnMiyfrcre$, and say if we muat be 
lut upon longer bv certam that ye wot of. Who here 
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now9 pot pretty Maude of the Eose ?' 
TlnB looks and smiles a»4 wbka that passed from 
one to another, in the tbronff showed how the name 
worked upon them. Tba mikiT nontinued, — " Who 
here kmrna not that I and you /obn I^ Ciyur, and 
vou Hohefi of Frassenden« mA f OU B/oger Parle- 
bone, aQ4 you Thomas de Ipq--— -" be continued, 
pointing rapidly to the youtht hi nimad, "love her 
one and ally ana will win and wear bar, the best man 
of us, stout bMd dud ba^rt aiding, and our Ladye'a 
grace f This noou, my masters, I went to the Rose, 
as is mv wont, fcr my morning draught of moratf — 
when who should be my drawer, for the nonce, but the 
pretty Muide, I spokf to the maiden of her fair face 
and my strong love. She pouted, forsooth, and 
flouted; flung her pretty head high, and would 
nought with the mad-cap Hugh of Thomham — I 
had my morning draught seething in mv brain, and my 
own hot head to booty and what would ye have on't? 
I aeized the saucy minion, and despite her screams 
would soon have taught her the strain of a true Kentish 
love-hug ; — ^when, lo ! you, who should be passing, but 
my John of Dalton. The young oockeril must through 
the open casement to the girl's rescue. He lent me an 
ugly buffet which went nigh to overset me, (and fkith 
my cheek tingles yet) — ^snatched the girl from my arms 
— bore her to her chamber, 'ere I could say na^ ; and 
when I would have done me riffht with my oagger, 
sneeringly bade me back to my cusorderlj^ kennel ; he 
held no words with such US I. He had paid it with bis 
life where he stood ; but somehow his words held my 
hand, and I let him go hia way scatheless m be came. 

* ChauHes.'-Tifjtki bote, worn nniv«nsll|r at Mm* time, sim} 
comprising in one, braechcf and ttockiiigi. 
t Moratf a rich aplcsd driak, naembUag bippociaSt 
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Shame <m my craven heart for it ! But say, my hrethren, 
9ball we bide such msults tamdy ? Have ye not all a 
part with me against these scurvy Northerns? Ye 
nave all quarrel to take up, — ^have ye not?" 

" Walter of Thirsk shall pay for the laming of my 
jennet—" said one ; and ^' My boots shall not be be- 
spattered for nought," said another. " Did not Hum* 
phry de Bonne kus Cicely Marchpaine, and laugh at 
me on Lammas Day last ?" muttered a third. " Ay, 
and called us soft-pated Southerns all, at supper, m 
St. BotolphU ; and said that ne'er a one of us had wit 
to see through the cozening tricks of our manciple,""*^ 
sung out some six at once. In short, the tram was 
fired; Hugh de Thomham had dcme his work, and 
aA;er survevinff the kindling passions from the height 
of the table for a few moments, jumped down, and 
moving rapidly am<mg the fieiy groups, aided Weth- 
riogsett, who had been foremost m seconding his friend's 
speeehy to organize a plan of vengeance on the unsus- 
pecting Northems. 

It may be reuonably asked by the reader of this 
tale, especially if he be a member of either of our 
universities — What was become of the master, and fel- 
lows, and tutors, while all this row was going on in 
hall? Alas! fellows and tutors there were none in 
such hostles as that in which this scene took place ; 
and for master, it is true there was a very old and very 
learned Doctor of Canon Law, who was called, at St. 
Nicholas, " Magister ;" — but if ever there was a title 
granted in courtesy, this had been so bestowed. He 
possessed no power over his wild charge : nay, his only 
hope of peace and privacy depended on his never at- 
tempting to put any check or bridle on their lawless 
spirits. Volumes of unholy rhymed Latin canticles, 
of which wine and women were the everlasting burden, 
had been often substituted, under his very nose, for his 
beloved and revered decretab, and canons, and com- 
mentaries ; spurs had been planted in the leather of 
his reading cnair ; the legs of his desk had been sawed 
half through, so that the weifi;ht of a heavier volume 
than usual brought desk and book together to the 
ground, to the sore detriment of gilded brass and 
painted cover. Accordingly a louder damour than 
usual was the signal for him to bar his chamber door, 
and burrow still deeper in the " Decretum" of Gratian, 
the " Lectures of Imerius," or any other tome that 
mig^t then be before him, and so endeavour to remain 
deaf to all he heard, and blind to all he saw — 
" Oblitnsque suorom, obliTUcendoa et illis." 
On the present occasion, however, so terrific was the 
hubbub that followed the conclusion of Hugh de Thorn- 
ham's speech, that even his steeled sense was painfully 
smitten by it. He ventured accordingly to open the 
door of his little cell, and advancing along the low 
broad passage which led towards the hall, peeped cau- 
tiously through the half open portal. The students 
were, at this moment, priming themselves for their 
evening's work, with frequent potations of ale, wine, 
and rich pigments ; and just as the poor old " Ma- 
gister" assumed his post of vantage, struck up, in 
deafening chorus, that most jovial of all cloister chants, 
" Walter de Mapes' chanson d baire-^'* 

** Mihi est propositum in tabernA mori 
Vinum sit appositum morieatis on, 4cc." 

* The manciple comprehended in his own person the offioss of 
bursar, steward, and purveyor. He was a very important chan«- 
tar in his college, sad Chaueer makes frequent mention of him. 



The spirit with which this was pealed out struck a 
chill to the heart of the reverend and water-drinking 
Geislebert (fi>r so he was named), and he shrunk back 
trembling to his quiet study, determined not to strive 
against the mad current. ''God forgive them, for 
mad sprin^ds!" was his mild prayer, as he turned 
aeain to his decretals, and in their red-margined and 
illuminated pages soon forgot the whole scene. 

In the mean time the wud rout in the hall were arm- 
ing and equipping themselves for the affray. Almost 
all wore da^ers-Hsome now appeared furnished be- 
sides with swords and small bucklers ; and many bore 
heavy piked staves, which for a m^Ue looked very like 
mischief.'^ Hugh de 'Diomham himself, under his 
tunic, wore a light hauberk of chain mail, and looked, 
as he marshalled his troop, like (me who beseemed the 
mail coat better than the gown. Amidst the general 
bustle, there was one present who seemed in no way to 
share in the alacrity and fierceness of his companions. 
This was the same fiur-haired, light-eyed striphng who 
at first taunted Wethringsett, and who now sat, in- 
actively, in his original place, unbonnetted, and un- 
armed. His apathy drew upon him the attention of 
those next him ; and not a few gibes and jeers, from 
these, he passed over without seeming to near, or if 
hearing, evidently careless of them. 

At length 'HuMmham strode up to him, and pressing 
his hand heavily on hb shoulder, said sharply, ''Thb 
quarrel likes thee not, Walter de Wodefordf Is it 
the dash of Northern blood in thy veins that holds 
thee, or hast thou thought of the wench, and wilt not 
bestir thyself for my spoilt suit?" 

" I like not thee, nor thy quarrel," said the boy, 
almost fiercely, ** and will not budge a step in it-- nor 
wert thou wise to urge me, lest perchance thou find me 
more foe than friend." 

As he said this, he shook off the hand that lay on 
his shoulder, and rising, withdrew firom the hall. 

Sneers and taunts greeted him as he passed through 
the students ; but he made no reply other than a look 
of unequivocal scorn at the speakers. Wethringsett 
roared after him " Let him go, for a white livered, 
bastard-bred cur, that knows no nurture, and turns on 
those of his own kennel. A murrain on all such sneak- 
ing knaves. Heed not him, but to our purpose. Thou 
Bartholomew Matelast with thy roanng boys, along 

* Studenit carrying «rm«.— -The great number of students 
who about this time thronged the universities, and their freedom 
from any collegiate discipline, gave rise to extraordinary scenes. 
Many cSf those virfao came to the universities, Anthony k Wood 
declares to have been ^ mere vailets, who pretended to be scho- 
lars :" be charges them with being habitually guilty of thieving 
and other enormities, and says, " they lived under no discipline, 
neither had any tutors but only for fashion's sake ; would some- 
times thrust themselves into the schools at ordinary lectures, and 
when they went to perform any mischiefs, then would they be 
accounted scholars, that so they might free themselves frt>m the 
jurisdiction of the burghers." Fuller bears similar testimony ; and 
even so late as the reign of Henry VIII., we have recorded in a MS. 
of Corpus Christi College, a scene which proves that arms were 
still commonly carried. " Mr. Bunbryk sayd at dinner the 
same daye, or apone the Mundaye or Tuysdaye, or at the lest wayes 
this weeke last past — * I love Mr. Conerforth better than any 
regent in this town for his doinges, and yf he had given D. Glyn 
a blow or tow he had servyd him well.' ' Yf it had cum to that 
poynt,* says Sandes then being present, * We had shearpyd our 
daggers, and every man had markyd where he wold be, and for 
my parte I wold have bene in D. Uarvie/or lyk communication." 
Caius says of Dr. Crayforde (Vice Chancellor in 1535), that he 
was " as good a gladiator as Vice Chancellor, for that he cut <^ 
one man's hand, ii»d threw another by maii» force out of the 
Regent House." 

F2 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE ROSE : OR, 



Preacher's Street* to the market-place, and rouse the 
lads of Paul's.f Then on by the High Warde, and 
scour the knaves from Gerard's hostle4 Heed not 
gates nor gatewards. Any ye find in the streets, knock 
them about the mazzard. Spare not your staves. I 
and De Thomham with the rest wiU to St. Botolph's, 
and teach the unlettered rogues what it is to flout at 
Southerns. An' we look not in at the Rose, on our 
way, mine host's doors must be of stouter oak than 
e'er grew in Bemewall wood. And let pretty Maude 
look to her bolts, or her fair face may scarce save her 
from a brushing of beards. Master John of Dalton 
lies at Oving*s.§ If our cry rouse him not from his 
books, he is craven, and no true man. If he do cross 
us, as he scarce may avoid. Heaven save him, an' Hugh 
de Thomham get within striking distance. Said I 
well, my masters, said I well?" 

Shouts of approval and eagerness followed the ad- 
dress, and his orders were obeyed by Matelast and his 
party, who left the hall together. It had not been 
noted, so absorbed were the Usteners in Wethringsett's 
speech, that Walter de Wodeford had returned to the 
hall, but not as before, pathetic and unarmed. His 
eye flashed as he heard Wethringsett exult in the pros- 
pect of his visit to the Rose, and his whole bearing was 
chanced. He looked no longer the stripling of seven- 
teen, but armedas he now was with short sword and round 
buckler, seemed an opponent a cautious man would not 
have lightly encountered. Ere De Thomham's band 
left the hostle, he rose to depart, but his departure was 
not to be so easy. Some six or eight who sat between 
him and the door rose and formed themselves so as to 
bar his further progress. His demand for free passage 
was met by a scomSul refusal, and even daggers were 
drawn to stop him. The scuffle attracted the attention 
of the leaders, who cried out by no means to let him 
forth. In an instant, however, De Wodeford, by an 
exertion of unexpected strength, lifted a clumsy stool, 
which stood by him, and sent it flying in the direction 
of the door. Those who were not laid prostrate by this 
unpleasant visitor retreated from before it, and formed 
a lane, through which De Wodeford had passed before 
any fiirther stay could be offered him. On leaving the 
hostle he turned rapidly to the ri^t, and rushing down 
Dowdiver's-lane and through rare-yard, || took his 
road, with all his speed, to the market-place. Two or 
three students whom he met in his way he bade, hur- 
riedly, betake them to their hostles, as mischief was 
afoot. He had reached the market-place, when he 
stopped and hastily inquired of himself whither his 
present hurried flight tended, and what he had first 
to do? His original intention had been to put the 
Northerns of Oving's and Borden's^ hostles, and par- 
ticularly John de Balton, on their guard ; but the al- 
lusion made bv WethrinjQ;sett to the Rose and its 
pretty inmate nmd Wodemrd felt a flush as he thought 
of her) made nim reconsider his plan. Should not 
old Stephen Hepworth, her father, be put on his 
guard, both for his own sake and his daughter's ? As 
Wodeford contemplated the possible consequences of 

♦ Preacher's Street ran from Christ's College to Emmanuel. 

t St. Paul's, to the north of St. Michael's church. 

J Gerard's, near the river, on part of the present site of 
Trinity College. 

( Oving[s Hostle lay between Caius and Trinity Colleges. 

II Dowdiver's-lane and Fare-yard are now Emmanuel Street 
and the Pig Market:— This explanation vrill make the topo- 
graphy of the tale intelligible to Cantabs. 

f Borden's in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's. 



the violence of Wethringsett and De Thomham, lie 
shuddered, and half unsheathed his sword. In a me*' 
ment, however, he determined to proceed straightway 
to the Rose and alarm the inmates, that, if the house 
was strong enough to defy the riotous attack, all pre- 
cautions for this might be taken ; and if not, thmt 
Maude and her father might at least be removed to a 
place of safety. The Rose stood between the churches 
of St. Mary's and St. Michael's, and was a long low- 
building, with heavy stone porch, and a few smaU nn- 
glazed windows towards the street. These with their 
close shafts would not allow of ingress to a man ; and 
if the door were but stout enough, nothing was to be 
feared. As Wodeford rapidlv turned these thoughts 
over in his mind, he had reached the spot where Hob- 
sou' s conduit now stands, when he suddenly heard the 
loud and rapidly approaching cries of those from whom 
he had separated himself. They had evidently divided 
into two or three bodies, one of which he thought was 
in his rear, and the other seemed, from the cries of " a 
Southern," *' a De Thomham,'* and the counter shonts 
of "a Northern!" "a Northern!" '' Down with the 
bullies of St. Nicholas ! " to be already engaged in the 
High Warde (which answered to the present Trump- 
ington-street). These sounds quickened his pace, and 
he was running along Market Warde, when suddenly 
turning a corner, he jostled against a woman who was 
walking hurriedly in a direction opposite to his own. 
Muttering an excuse he was proceeding, when a voice 
familiar to him, said, breathlessly — 

" Oh Master Wodeford, the Virgin be praised that 
hath brought thee this way ! Give me thy protection 
to my father's." 

" Maude !" exclaimed the young man, " in Heaven's 
name, what makest thou here at this hour and alone, 
with a mad and drunken rabble within a stone's throw 
of thee, and about thy father's dweUing ? " 

" Oh ! ask not, think not of that ; I will tell thee all, 
but save me and him. What would these men you 
speak of with my poor father ? " 

" No good, fair Maude, I fear ; but his danger is 
nought to thme. He hath stout doors and a stout 
heart, I doubt not, to hold them ; and no fair face to 
turn men to beasts. Thou hast a woman's feebleness, 
and an angel's beauty, and thy safety must first be 
looked to. Hark ! even now the rout cometh hither- 
wards. Hast any friend's house hereabouts, whither 
I may convey thee, till they are past ? " 

" Oh ! yes," repUed Maude, instantly, " dose by ; 
but yet — ^no— it must not be — 'twere unmaidenly." 
The last words were spoken so low as to be almost un- 
heard by her companion, who, however, could not but 
remark her sudden confusion. A short sharp struggle 
seemed to take place in his mind. It passed, and he said 
to the shrinking trembling girl who crouched close and 
more closely to his side, as the din grew more audible — 

" Maude, thou hast kept tryst to-night, with John 
of Dalton?" 

'* I have, I have, our Ladye pardon me I " replied 
Maude, and seemed ready to faint at his feet. 

" 'Tis well. The rout is between us and thy fiither's 
house. That way we may not hope to escape. To our 
left lies Oving's hostle. There with thy lover thou 
mayest find harbour, and pray Heaven he be the man 
I hold him ! — so wilt thou have no wrong under his 
roof. Art thou prepared to take shelter in his arms ? " 

" Oh ! yes, yes," she murmured almost inaudibly. 
Walter heeded no more. Hastily drawing his sword 
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with one hand, with the other he cUsped the thiu 
waist of the girl, though his buckler was then hanging 
useless at his back, and with all the speed he could 
command, started with his precious burden in the 
direction of Oving's hostle. Meanwhile, the foremost 
rioters were within a few ;^ards of him, and seeing a 
male figure with a female in his arms, rushed with a 
wild yell upon him. Unencumbered and maddened 
as they were, he was no match for them in speed ; and 
he had to maintain as well as he could a running fight, 
in which he received more than one wound. Happily 
for him Maude was senseless, and so was a passive 
burden. Thus at swordstroke with his pursuers, who 
momentarily tluckened, he contrived to make his way 
to the gate of Oving's hostle, where rapidly moving 
hghts and clamour within showed that its inmates 
were aroused. 

"Open, gateward, open!" he shouted, hastily 
placing the unconscious girl on one of the side seats, 
under the low and narrow Saxon porch, and striking 
stout blows at the pursuers from its entrance. " Open, 
in the Fiend's name, or here will be murder done." 
Finding this adjuration did not produce any effect, as 
indeed few nights passed in which similar appeals were 
not made to the porter, he continued, "Open, an' thou 
wouldst not have upon thy conscience something worse 
than murder — ^foul wrong to a young maiden. She 
Ues on the south seat of the porch. Take her in, 
while I keep the place. Open, and quickly, for I am 
well nigh spent." 

The porter, who with some difficulty gathered the 
above speech from amid the clashing of sword-blades 
and the oaths and cries of the assailants, happened to ' 
be a father of daughters, and felt pity for one hke them 
in such a strait. He accordinsly quietly unbarred the 
gate, and snatched the maiden into the building. 
Walter marked his time, and at the same moment 
dealing his nearest opponent a thundering blow, which 
broke down his guard and stretched him without sense 
on the pavement, sprang back, and ere the rest could 
make their way over their fallen comrade, was in the 
hostle, and had drawn the strong bar across the gate. 
The moment he had done so, he fell fainting from 
fatigue and loss of blood. The noise of the affray had 
drawn to the entrance some of the students, already 
roused and armed for the contest, should they be called 
upon to join in it. They gathered around the bodies, 
(for Maude lay near her protector,) and calUng for a 
torch, proceeded to examine them. The moment they 
had removed her hood and wimple from the head of 
the female, they all recognized the pretty Maiden of 
the Rose, and one of the group dispatched another. 

" Bid John de Dalton hither. I marvel much if he 
crack not some crowns to-night for this ; for, truly, he 
loves this maiden, and will avenge bitterly evil done 
to her." 

" And who may the youth be?" asked the porter, 
*' Truly he struck well and lustily, and hath had sharp 
work to escape hither with his life. He bleeds sorely. ' 

The torch was brought close to him, and more than 
one exclaimed, " It is Walter de Wodeford. If these 
be the men of St. Nicholas that are astir to-night, as 
they are like to be, he hath been at buffets with his 
own brotherhood, and hath been hardly dealt by. But 
here comes John of Dalton. What will he say to this 
ugly gear ?" 

"Way there, my masters, way!" exclaimed a tall 
and strongly-built young man, of expressive but rugged 



features and plain attire, unarmed^ save with the cus- 
tomary dagger, and dressed in a long robe, faced with 
fur, as he put aside the thickening crowd round the 
bodies with wild haste. " Let me see this bloody 
work, and woe to them that have wrought it I" 

Anguish and rage seemed almost to master his strong 
frame as he knelt beside the pale and inanimate form 
of his beloved. He raised the body in his arms, and 
caressed it fondly till he felt life returning under his 
embraces. Maude opened her eyes, and then, scarce 
recognizing her lover, shuddered, and clasped him 
closely, as if trusting to him for protection. He 
sprang up, saying, as he looked on those around him, 
" My masters, I will bestow this maiden in my cham- 
ber. Ye are good and true friends of mine, and know 
how I love her with a deep and pure love. So take 
heed that ye mock not her or me for this." With 
these words he strode away, tenderly bearing Maude in 
his arms, and gazing on her pale face as if for him 
there was nothing else in the world. " Thou wilt be 
roughly lodged, my sweet one ! but at least thou wilt 
be safe, and bucklered with a true heart," he muttered 
fondly, as he made his way up the stone staircase, 
which led to his cell. This was a low and narrow 
room, with naked walls, and furnished but with aiiigh« 
rude chair and table, and an uncurtained pallet. 'Hie 
only things at all remarkable were (as Chaucer sings), 

** At his beddes head 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
More prized than rob^s rich, or fiddle or saultry." 

On this low bed he laid his burden, and sitting down 
reverently by her side, watched by her till her return- 
ing senses might enable her to distinguish where she 
wJEis. When she did this, her first act was to open her 
arms to her lover, and casting herself upon his breast 
to weep glad tears. Then, recovering, she told him, 
conftisedly, what she remembered of the fray, and how 
she had been saved by Walter de Wodeford. 

" Go and look to £im," she said at last, " for when 
I lost my senses, he was sore bestead. He hath been 
to me, even what thou wouldst have been, dearest ! and 
hath put his own life to hazard for mine ; — so, pry thee, 
look to him, that no ill befaU hun which thy 'tendance 
may prevent. I will sleep the while, for I feel weary 
and out-worn. But, oh f — " she exclaimed, starting 
up, " my poor kind father ! He knows not where I 
am, nor with whom ; and will know no peace till he 
sees or hears of me ; — oh! thoughtless that I was, and 
selfish, to take heed of him, but after thee !" and angry 
with herself, the poor girl wept bitterly. Her lover 
promised to have her father apprised of her situation, 
and as he left the apartment to see after Walter, said 
to her — 

" Sleep safely as in thine own chamber. Bar the 
door on the inside, and open not save to me. I will be 
back anon." 

He left the cell, and Maude soon slept a profound 
and calm sleep. 

In the mean time, Walter had been removed to the 
nearest chamber, and one of the students, who had, 
many of them, good skill in leechcraft, bound up his 
wounds. When John of Dalton entered the apart- 
ment, he stretched out his hand to him, and said 
feebly— 

" I too loved her, and joy to have shed blood, had it 
been heart's blood, for her sake. But she loves thee, 
and hnth shown a noble confidence in thee. Do thou 
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deserve it, and deserve her. If thou go forth to-ni^t, 
beware of Hugh de Thomham and Will Wethringsett. 
They have a hot feud with thee^ and will not spare thee 
if you meet*" 

" Who was it," asked the other, " that did assail 
thee when thou savedst the maiden? Tell me, that I 
may go and hew off the hand that would have touched 
her for dishonour." 

*' It was one of them or their band, I saw not clearly 
in the twihght. Beware them both, and God speed 
thee!" 

The wounded man then turned away from the light, 
and Dalton, unwilling to press him with further ques- 
tions, left him. As he passed into the court of the 
hostle, he found that a body of their old enemies of St. 
Nicholas was still before the gate. The air rang with 
cries of *' A Southern!" " A Southern!" " Down 
with the Northern lechers, that carry off maidens and 
bestow them in their chambers !" 

'' Come forth, an' ye dare, ye cravens, and avouch 
with your hands the wrong ye have done us in word 
and deed!" 

The Northern blood was up, and they only required 
what the arrival in the court of John of Dalton sup- 
plied them, a leader, to burst forth upon their noisy 
and numerous adversaries. Accordingly he had scarce 
set foot amongst them when he was greeted by cries of 
" Lead us, John of Dalton, that we may force the foul 
words of tibese braggarts down their throats with our 
dagger-hafls." They found him nowise loath. He 
was burning with rage at the outrage that had been 
offered to Maude, and crying out, *' Forth, men from 
beyond Trent, and show them what slender barriers 
Southern blades be against Northern staves. Give 
them good oak for their iron, and let me deal with 
their leader." So saying he bade them throw open 
the gate, and ere the band outside en>ected any attack, 
John a£ Dalton and his stout Northern hearts were 
upon them like a torrent, and had driven them a 
stone's throw up the street ere they recovered their 
footing and their wits. When they did, the contest 
was stubborn and bloody. The air rang with the 
clatter of staves and swords, and the cries o£ the 
combatants. No officers either of the city or university 
dared to interfere, and as the contest grew hotter, each 
hall and hostle poured forth its opposed bands to 
swell the numbers of the combatants^ John of Dal- 
ton ranged through the fight, furiously striking to 
earth with his long oak staff every one that opposed 
him, seeking for the leader of the men of St. Nicholas. 
It was Hugh de Thomham who had felt the weight of 
Walter's arm before the gate of Oving's, and he was 
hors de combat. But wSl Wethringsett was still the 
foremost, and every blow he struck was backed by his 
cry of, "A Southern! a Southern! and nought to 
these scurvy men of the North, but bloodv coxcombs." 
At last Jomi de Dalton made his way to the spot where 
Will was dealing lustily about him sword in hand. 
The first warning he received of the approach of his 
old opponent, was the cry raised by those immediately 
behind him, as with tremendous sweep of his staff, 
John cleared his way through the press. Will turned, 
and manfully raising his cry, rushed on Dalton, who 
for a time had enough to do to guard his head. Soon, 
however. Will Wethringsett, worn out with the riot of 
the night, began to raise his blows less thickly, and 
then Dalton used his staff with such address and 
vigour, that Will's buckler, and his head under it. 



were broken across. His fall cmaed a momentary 
panic among his adherents, but the arrival at the 
moment of a strong reinforcement from Gerard's hos- 
tle, with the bodv under Matelast, restored their 
courage, and the fight promised to be of no speedy 
termination. Already more than a dozen mea were 
stretched, dead, or senseless, on the pavement, when a 
sudden check was given to the affair, by the arrival of 
an armed and mounted knight, with a strong body of 
men at arms, and cross bowmen, who riding autho- 
ritatively up, stopped his foam-fiecked war-horse in the 
very thickest of the meUey and in a commanding voice, 
cried out to the combatants, " How now, my masters? 
Are we in a peaceful town, or hath storm and sack 
put all into your hands, that yon frighten honest bur- 
gesses with your mad cries and naked weapons ? By 
St. Egidius, but ve answer this dearly. Ho, Rh»- 
dulph, clap me a horse girth round the arms of that 
lusty youth, who was doing such havock with the 
oaken pole as we came up e'enow, and pick me up 
these wights with the blooav coxcombs, who lie strewed 
here like sheep in a riiambks. Surround me the rest, 
with your bowmen, Roger Bikkerdike, and march them 
off to the castle. By Heaven, they shall me this brawl.'* 

" Thanks to the noble De Argentine, true fnend to 
loyal burgesses," exclaimed the frightened dtizens, 
who had, in some scores, followed him to the spot, 
with a motl^ array of weapons, some with manls, 
others with bills, and most with the anehice, or broad 
short dagger of the time. 

This interference of Sir Egidius de Arsentine (the 
custos pacis of the county) was owing to Uie father of 
Maude, who on receiving news of his daughter, and 
the danger from which she had escaped, had ridden at 
breakneck speed to Horse Heath, where the knight 
had his mansion, and implored him to come and save 
the good town and honest burgesses of Cambridge 
from fire and sword. His arrival, we have seen, was 
timely. 

Once arrived at the castle, investigation was made, 
and it being evident that John of Dalton and his 
friends had not been aggressors, th^ were released 
with admonition. The meeting of Maode and her 
lover we will not attempt to describe, nor how both 
tended on the generous Walter de Wodeford, till his 
recoverv. 

Hugh de Thomham and Will Wethringsett lay a 
few months in the castle, with some of the foremost 
rioters, where, in a court of Oyer and Terminer, they 
were condemned, though at last a royal letter arrivii^ 
they were pardoned ; and for the future were more 
cautious whom they kissed in their cups : and thus 
ended a Cambridge Row, in 1261. 

Cantab. 
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Away with that huge tome of Jeremy Bentham, and 
bring U9 our childhood's library. Wave the wand and 
summon up the dramatis persotue of our childhood's 
tales ! Come one, come all — good fairies with wands 
a£ gold and gifts a£ wishes — most, dire ogres stamp* 
ing along in seven-league boots --giants^ vast fellows^ 
but some of them harmless, " for " (quoth the 
Chronicler,) *' they were Welsh giants," others, alas^ 
for the Land's End! cruel, "for they were Cornish 
giants "-—dwarfs who appeared on the battlements of 
enchanted castles, winding enchanted horns — ^beau- 
tifiil princesses who pined within their mystic walls 
— beasts who were princes in disguise — and, alas, 
princes who were beasts in reality ! Bring them all 
before us. Genies bottled up in submarine vases, 
from the East— grotesque funny little JFieland4ike 
men, who lived in under-^ound palaces beneath the 
roots of the pines, and the oaks of the Brocken—* 
mis-shapen elves, working cmmingly in metals, toad 
quaffing mead, the imaginings a£ the Scalds of Sean- 
oiiiavia — speaking birds, singing water (out on your 
singing mice), slippers of glass ; and, by your leave, 
fair Cmderelia coaches, sli(^ from pumpkins ! And 
shall we not have Aladdin's lamp ? Hang it on the 
fairy bean-stalk you see shootins to the skies, beside 
the roc's egg of Sinbad the Sailor. Yet disturb not 
the small buds perched upon the fibres of the magic 
plant, for are they not the robins that covered with 



leaves the babes in the wood? See — thev have built 
their nest in Fortunio's wishing-cap ! Gathering — still 
gathering ! Commander of the Faithful, Haroun Al- 
raschid, we greet thee — make that inverted jar thy 
throne*— 'tis one of those in which Morgiana boiled 
the forty thieves. Fear not that room will be scant — 
the pavilion in which we assemble is the Fairy Banou's 
tent. Prince Camaralyaman be seated near the one- 
eyed Calendar; — ^beside him again is King Pepin. 
Do not — ^lords and gentles all — quarrel with the near 
presence of Puss in Boots ; for since " My Lord Mar- 
quis of Carrabas" has come to his fortune, "Puss 
became a great lord, and never killed rats or mice but 
for his own amusement;" and you. Grimalkin, arch 
not your back at your sister. Puss, there— for that is 
the cat of Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London. 
Ha ! enter dreamingly, hke Lady Macbeth, the sleep- 
ing Beauty ; and lo another Beauty ! —yea. Beauty and 
the Beast; and beside them — apt collocation — walk 
Valentine and Orson— another and another. Lo Tom 
Thumb I borne by the enchanter, Merlin, and scorning 
the perils of the red cow's mouth ; his train consists 
of Bigendians from Lilliput. St. George bears the 
dragon's head before King Arthur, and Jack the Giant 
Killer^ with his belt emblazoned — 

" This is the valiant Cornish man. 
That slew the giant Connoran," 
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is. close behind. Blunderbuss looks daggers at the 
Man-mountain queller, and his train of Brobdiguagians 
bite their thumbs scornfully. Upon the brows of 
Hop-o'-my-Thumb's twelve brothers and sisters glitter 
the twelve golden crowns, which the twelve young 
ogres wore as night-caps. Wit hath conquered fero- 
dty — ^innocence hath outsped the seven-lea^e boots. 
Room for Majesty — King Cole passeth with his pot 
in his hand, his pipe in his mouth, dancing to the 
strain of " his fiddlers three." Ha ! a rush of wings 
— "Peter Wilkins and the flying Indians.*' Peter, 
take care of thy wife, or verily she will soar from thee 
even as a bird — she is a human bird — and leave thee 
lone and bewildered as thy German namesake, sur- 
named Schlemel, who walked in the fair sunshine, and 
cast no shadow ! Behold — a mortal in the company 
of supematurals ! Amid the ringing of fairyland bn- 
dies, comes the chatter of a parrot — amid the gUtter 
of fairyland gold, comes a vision of a goatVhair um- 
brella, and a rusty axe I Robinson Crusoe, the immor- 
tal mortal— object of many a boy's sleeping dreams, 
and waking sympathies — ^why shouldst tnou not also 
take thy place in our fool's paradise? Come, with 
honest Friday, who puzzled thee upon matters theolo- 
eical, Robinson, and bring to our minds again that 
tearful piece of satire, when, with gun-point levelled 
against the naked, dancing, unconscious savages, — Oh, 
Defoe, how bitter was thy wit ! — thou mutteredst, 
" Now, Friday, fire in the name of God 1" 

How easy is it to summon these visions of half-for- 
gotten boyhood lore around us — to fill the shadowy 
chamber with a shadowy people ! And with all the 
glittering glancing throng, how curiously are associated 
in our minds the sources from whence we first drew 
the ideas of their beauty and variety ! Yes, the well- 
thumbed, dog's-eared, twopenny story book of old 
days — with its flaring red, blue, or yellow wrapper, 
and its outrageous woodcuts — was the "conjuration 
and the mighty magic" that charmed all these spirits 
from the vasty deep. Now, they are half forgotten. 
The mind's eye can only see them dimly as through a 
glass. So be it. We would not again read our nur- 
sery Fairy Tales. We are turned sceptical — ^we fear 
we should experience some slight difficulty on the 
score of belief — ^we have lost the faith that never 
thought of question — we can enjoy a fairy tale as it 
should be enjoyed — ^no more. Yet it is permitted to 
call them back to recollection, and to summon along 
with them some faint shadow of that mood of childish 
mind with which we originally denounced our " story- 
books" — that mood which knew not incredulity — 
which eagerly received and treasured up any marvel, 
and then looked gapingly abroad for more ! Inte- 
resting, too, is it in these musings, and easy as inte- 
resting, to trace the physical peculiarities and the char 
racteristic habits of thought reflected in the fabulous 
literature of each separate people. 

In the East, indisputably, were the fountains 
from which welled forth the first streams of super- 
natural fiction. They have flown through every 
civilized clime, the waters receiving their tint and 
tone from the lands they rolled over ; but if we would 
trace the various rivers to their source, we should 
arrive at one common well-head — and this is reason- 
able. The East is a land of fertility of matter and of 
mind. The teeming earth pours forth its treasures in 
the very wantonness of wealth. Luxuriance there be- 
comes almost rankne^s, Nature, too, when she is 



very prodigal, is eccentric. With stiroendous growth 
is oftentimes united fantastic shape — tne richness that 
cherishes the one forms the other. And can we not 
trace an analogy between the physical products of the 
East and its supernatural legends? In both every 
thing is on a grand scale. The banyan tree covers 
acres of ground ; the Oriental genie rears his head to 
the very clouds; the deserts, the palaces, the cities 
of their stories are all vast, for so are the natural fea- 
tures of the land. And then the eastern fertility of 
imagination —the "Arabian Nights" is the most won- 
derful work of fancy ever put together. How endless 
are its combinations ! how unflagging its marvels ! On, 
on, proceeds the web of story-tellm^— each wonder 
unravelled, more wonderful than its predecessor. 
There would be no " writing out " the author of the 
Arabian Nights. But, had they only one author? 
Could the overflowings of one miagination furnish 
forth such a tide of fiction ? Or were these marvellous 
tales collected by slow degrees from different lips — 
chaunted, perhaps, to enUven the long night in the 
caravanserai, or to cheer the hot halt in the desert? 

Most of the supernatural bdngs of Oriental fiction 
have been reproduced in the fairy literature of other 
lands. Its genies, however, stand alone in their 
vastness — peculiar to the bold fancy of the Persian 
fiction-weaver. In the magi of eastern tale, however, 
are to be found the prototypes of the enchanters of 
other lands. The ogre of ours is nothing else than 
the ghoul of Oriental story ; while it is equally dear 
that from the peri of India sprung the faiiy of 
Europe. And, in this particular, we cannot but Uiink 
that we have improved upon the original. Beautiful 
was the peri — pure in mind, high in aspiration, rich 
in afiPection. Yet is there something still more deli- 
cate in Oberon and Titania. They are what Campbell 
called humming-birds — 

" Atoms of the rainbow fluttering round." 

How glorious was their moonlight revelry beneath 
the ,broid-leaved oaks ! How deftly they tripped it, 
and yet hurt no blade of the dewy grass, which grew 
the greener from their touch I Mortal eye might not 
view them, except the eye of genius, which once be- 
held and recorded the vision of a " Midsummer Night's 
Dream." But although Titania was bewitched by the 
love-plant, ere dawn the spell was broken, and the de- 
licate pageant faded with the starlight ! The fairies 
of the more northern countries of Europe were less ex- 
quisitely delicate beings than their compeers of the 
sunny south. They were capricious — spiteful; they 
envied men their condition, and often wrought them 
evil ; their state was splendid, yet it vras deceptive ; 
and when the court rode forth with "bit and oridle 
ringing," no mortal whose dazzled eyes beheld the 
scene could guess that its glory was delusion —that the 
green-robed throng were anxious and unhappy, spite 
their pretended gaiety, for every seventh year a tri- 
bute was to be paid to hell — that their shining palaces 
were grim caves — their prancing steeds, ragweed 
switches — their broad pieces, clipped leaves. The 
fairies of the Ariel and Titania mould dwelt "under 
the blossom that hangs from the bough," and warbled 
low melodies to the nightingale ; but the king of the 
northern fairy — the Danish ballad informs \ 



» — Wonncd within tlie hill, 
And like wind in the porch of a rain'd churdi 
His voice was ghastly shrill." 
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— The northern elves were woodland in their predilec- 
tions ; they loved the forest and the deer, but though 
they protected wild, they persecuted tame animals, and 
no farmer's cow was safe from their flint-hearted ar- 
rows, unless shielded by the magic influence of a 
branch of the rowan tree. Thus we see in the more 
peevish, deceitful, and gross northern fairy, the in- 
fluence of the less sunny climes, and the sterner and 
more gloomy cast of thought of the Teutonic nations. 
Let us go farther north still, and amid the rocks and 
snows, and stormy firths of Norway and Lapland, we 
shall find that the fairy entirely disappears, or dege- 
nerates into a mis-shapen and malignant elf, hauntine 
sepulchral caverns, or the dreary galleries of deserted 
mines. The imaginations of the bards of Scandinavia 
were as vigorous as they were gloomy ; they sang — 

'* Round the shores where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale ; 
In the halls where Runic Od&, 
Howls his war-song to the g^e ;" 

and they attuned their lays and legends to the stem 
scenery which surrounded them. Continually engaged 
in war or the chase, they well knew the value of iron, 
and it is a characteristic attribute of their supernatural 
creations, that the elves were all cunning workmen in 
metals — that they laboured by the lurid glare of un- 
earthly fires in forging swords and battle-axes, before 
whose dints weapons and armour framed by human 
hands cracked and splintered like glass. 

The domestic tendencies of our own land bred up a 
peculiar species of household goblin, occasionally use- 
ful, but more frequently troublesome. He was a sort 
of supernatural servant of all work, and had no objec- 
tion to dirty work ; such were the brownies of Scot- 
land. We are not aware whether their English bre- 
thren rejoiced in any distinctive generic appellation, but 
Milton has drawn their portraiture, and — 
** Tells how the drudgin goblin sweat, 
To earn the cream-bowl duly set, 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
His shadowy flaU hath thrashed the com 
That ten day-labourers could not end ; 
Then lays him down, the lubber fiend, 
And stretched out all the chimney's length, 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 
And crop full out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first cock his matin rings.'' 

In Scotland, as well as England, brownies appear to 
have been a milk-loving race — and, in consequence, the 
occasional committers of petty larceny in the dairy. 
In spite, however, of hb domestic labours, the absence 
of the brownie was generally considered better than 
his company. It is recorded that a farmer near the 
Borders, being sorely annoyed by the freaks of his 
supernatural inmate, who was continually turning the 
house out of the windows, determined to dodge the 
brownie by "flitting," Anglic^j removing to another 
dwelling. Accordingly the honest man packed up bag 
and baggage and set off. A neighbour accosted him 
on the way. " I am leaving the old place," quoth the 
brownie-haunted; "nobody could live with such an 
evil spirit as we have been plagued with there." — " Oh, 
yes, John, we're flitting, you see, we're flitting," 
chimed in a well-known voice from the interior of a 
chum, which was packed on the top of the luggage- 
cart ; and brownie popped out his head and nodded 
complacently to the new comer. Imagine the fanner's 



The Germfois have a noble Ghosteology. Amid the 
smoke of their tobacco pipes have they seen strange 
visions. The Hartz and the Brocken are the places 
on earth " where spirits most do congregate." Along 
the Rhine, indeed, there is a tolerable sprinkling of the 
unearthly, but the Rhine ghosts are mostly common- 
place. The spirits of ancient barons clothed in ancient 
armour, and going clashing about in ancient castles, 
may be respectable ghosts, but they have no preten- 
sions to belong to the aiiy aristocracy. And as for the 
Lurley maid luring the boatmen over the cataract by 
her sin^ng, we think of the syrens of yore and refuse 
the claim to originality of the modem water sprite. 
'Tis in the recesses of the pine forests that the eenuine 
German ghostly people dwell. There stalks the 
Brocken spirit — crowned with a chaplet of oak leaves, 
and bearing a broken branch in its shadowy grasp. 
There sweeps the wild huntsman, the flying Dutch- 
man of the land, with horn and whoop and hollo, 
careering over the trees a whirlwind of men, and dogs, 
and horses. And there is it — in deep dark glens, 
amid the waving of sombre pines, that the charcoal- 
burner, keeping his midnight watch, seeth a bonfire 
kindled, and durk shadows passing and repassing be- 
fore it. With trembling limbs and bristling hair he 
maketh his way toward^ it. The blaze pdes as he 
approaches — then vanishes. Taking heart of grace he 
rushes to the spot — and lo ! — the greensward whereon 
the fire leaped, and blazed, and crackled, is crisp and 
unscathed; and the boughs, round which the fierce 
flames twined, and roared, and wreathed, are green, 
and fresh, and wet with the dews of midnight ! 

Witches are the productions of later times than 
fairies, and we suspect that many of the tales of our 
beloved twopenny books are of more recent manufac- 
ture than is generally believed, from the circumstance 
of witches and fairies being very frequently confounded 
therein. Now here is a grievous wrong to the " land 
of faerie." Witches are all very well in their way, and 
we have all due respect for them ; but we cannot con- 
sent to have our Uttle, moonlight-dancing, green-robed 
elves made up into old women, like Mother Hubbard, 
with a cmtch, a sugar-loaf cap, and high-heeled shoes. 
No ; let the fairy lurk in butter-cups, drink dew from 
acorns, and dance in rings beneath the oaks — the wit- 
ches may bestride their broomsticks, every one with her 
black cat on her shoulders, and fly ofl*, like so many 
aerial machines, to keep their devil's Sabbath ; but let 
not the revels of the one tribe interfere with those of 
the other. We are for no cross breeds— -no mules. 
Fairies are fairies, and witches witches, to the end of 
the chapter ; and, by the way, English witches had a 
curious national peculiarity. The continental sister- 
hood rode on goats or broomsticks ; but we were always 
a nautically-inclined people, and accordingly our witches 
sailed in sieves ! 

In fairy tales, be they from the East, West, North, 
or South, it is pleasing to trace the superiority 
awarded to ingenuity over brute force. Every body 
will remember the fisherman and the genie. Never was 
any one more completely done than was the rebellious 
servant of King Solomon. One cannot help chuckling 
at the simplicity of the genie in repacking himself in 
the copper vessel. However, he profited by expe- 
rience, hke other fools ; and on making his second exit 
from the vase, very naively kicks it into the sea. A 
less brilliant device than the fisherman's, however, has 
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been ioeoessAd. In i Pefrian tde, a ghmil informs 
a merehott that toAem he ean prore himself to be as 
strong as his host (the scene is the ghonl's cave) he 
will £ive the pleasure of dining — ^not with him — ^bnt 
on him. The ghonl hfb a stone and squeezes it, nntil 
it distils forth a fimd. The merchant takes an egg for 
a stone and squeezes it to as good purpose as the peb- 
Ue has been squeezed before* The gboul then flings 
a second stone mto the air, so high that nobody sees 
it come down again 9 the merchant lets loose a bird, 
and the ghoul is cheated a second time. Verily, these 
gentrj were easily deceiyed. One lawyer would hare 
been more than a match for all the ghouls that erer 
feasted on churchyard rottenness. Our own giants, 
too, were as silly as they were big. The extensiye 
gentlemaa who npped up his stomach instead of an 
otttside bag of hasty puoding, really deseryes no com- 



nuseration. To audi stupidity we em oidy ssr, 
"sarred you right." He was a Weldh giant, if we 
remember, and really did no credit to the leek. 

It would be easy to adduce many instances of the 
usually generous and manly spirit whieh runs through 
our nursery literature, but we forbear. Poetic justiee 
is always strictly awarded. The morale is uniyersaOy 
good. By these tales a child's best sympathies are 
stirred'-its imagination is set to work, and we win 
answer for it that in his future life the man will often 
think with gratitude and affection of those wildlj 
imagmativc beings, indissolubly mingled up with his 
childhood's reminiscences of half forgotten, yet happj 
days, when he knew no care or toil, and when a laugh 
was as easily raised by the grotesque oddity of Tom 
Thumb, as a tear was drawn by the sad fate of the 
Babes in the Wood. 



THE LAST GLASS; 

OR, THE METEMPSYCHOSIS OF A SOBER IRISHMAN. 

BY PIBBS 8HAFT0N. GENT. 



Omnia mutantur; nihil interit. Errat, et illinc 
Hue ytbii, hinc Ulue, et quosUbet occupat artus 
Spiritus ; dqae (ens hutnana in corpora transit, 
liUfEtb l^fiB Hotter ; nee tempore deperit uUo. 
Vtqae mnh fragilis ligmtor cera fifparis, 
Nee aumel ut foeiai, nee formas senrai easdem ; 
Sed tamen iptt eadem est : animam sic semper eandem 
Esse, aed in tarias doceo migrare figuras. 

Otw MetaIc. Lib. XV. 



** Waiter f another glass ; that w3l be my six- 
teenth!" 

All who admire a terse and jet expressive style, 
must necessarily be delighted with this brief but pithy 
address of mine to Jacob, who officiates as waiter at 
that delectable retreat for gentlemen about town, '' the 
Cat and Pepper-box" in CJovent Garden! I have stated 
the exact number of the tumbler I called for, and for 
a reason which I don't apprehend will be considered in 
the language of the parliamentary committees either 
" frivolous or vexatious." Many of the highly privi- 
leged few who have listened to the marvellous rela- 
tion that I am about to state, have had the bad taste 
to insinuate, that at the period to which it refers, I 
must have been under the influence of the juice of the 
grape ; or, probably, of some even still more potent 
beverage,^— m plain language, for I scorn to compro- 
mise with my detractors, that I must have been 
drunk I I indignantly spurn the base suggestion, 
and call the past — my exemplary character for abste- 
miousness ; the present — ^my well known habits of 
temperance and migality, (of which, by the way, I 
can get the certificate of Father O'Leary, the parish 
priest,— (^ my own testimony on that point needs 
corroboration,; and the future — the admiring pos- 



terity to which thede ingenuous records will descend, 
affording me, as my particular friend, the Editor 
of the Illuminated Magazine, assures me they 
must do, a snug inheritance of immortal fiime! — 
Yes! I call the past, the present, the future, as 
witnesses to character f I asK them — I proudly ask 
them — does not every action of my life contradict the 
possibility of my being, at the time referred to, under 
vinous or spirituous ezeitemest? On aeoond thoughts, 
I will not can them— such testimony is unnecessary — 
figures, at least a figure win refhte the ungenerous, the 
foundationless insinuation, — the sixteenth is a golden 
number ; it is the number that acquits me. My tem- 
perance walks out of court *' without a stain on her 
character," as the magistrate at Bow Street feelingly 
and beautifully obscrvea on discharging Ikey Solomons 
from insufficiency of evidence. To be drunk, as- 
sumes, d priori, the fact of having drunk ; and, d 
fortiori, the circumstance of having drunk too much : 
— ^if that b not logic, I don't know what is. Admit- 
ting these premises, how could I be drunk, when I had 
onl^ taken sixteen — ^mark, but sixteen tumblers of 
whiskey toddy ! ! ! 

The circumstance may not appear quite so logical, 
and yet to myself it assumes an air of more than ma- 
thematical certainty, — ^that had the number 1 caUed 
for been less in the numerical scale, I reaUy might 
have hesitated before I had decided whether I was in- 
toxicated or not. Indeed, if I had given as the number 
of glasses I had taken, five, six, seven, or e^ht, I 
should, beyond aU doubt, have conceded that I might 
have been the worse for what I had imbibedf, — nay, 
farther^ that I must have been drunk, and no mistake 
about it. This apparent inconsistency only pifOves 
how fallacious are aU known means of judgmg of 
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othen ; and jet, on saA rridenee as tfaisy hchf few of 
us woold scruple, in prononncing the guilt of iheif 
feUow creatures? Many short-sigbted individuals 
who hear me acknowledge that after I have taken 
eight tumhlers, and hare become drunk, would jump 
to the immediate, and jet, notwithstanding, erroneous 
conclusion, that I must be doubly drunk after taking 
sixteen! Poor, infatuated, mistfu^en, see-no-further- 
than-your-nose Daniels I who thus erect jourselTcs as 
censors over the morals of jour fellow men, behold 
''how plain a tale" will prore that jour arguments 
haye not literallj nor metaphoricallj a leg to stand 
upon! 

Mj "way of life" is simplj thiss — ^up to the 
twentieth glass I can count with an exactitude worthj 
of the calculating boj, or a chancellor of the exche- 
quer, when the budget shows an improyement on the 
preceding ouarter. After that number, by some re- 
markable icuosjncracj^I am reluctant to saj obfusca- 
tion of intellect — I can get no farther in the counting 
line, although mj capacitj for swallowing remains un« 
injured. After passmg that Rubicon, mj facultj for 
numeration seems suspended — mj organ of number is 
numbed. Generallj, the first [indication is shown bj 
oblivion of the preceding correct number, and I then 
invariablj bq;in to cauni backwards I For instance, 
when my tumblers have arrived at their majoritj, my 
twentj-first becomes mj eighteenth — ^mj twentj- 
second, my seventeenth, — and thus I go on running 
down the scale, until I reach the eighth, seventh, 
sixth, or, on rare occashm, the fifth glass. Whenever 
I do return to either of those units, I am perfectlj war- 
ranted in coming to the conclusion that I am reallj, 
trulj, and unmiarttakinglj— drunk I 

I have said sufficient, I trust, to produce conviction 
on the mind of the candid reader, tnat the tumbler I 
referred to was only mj sixteenth. I am also ]Mffticu- 
lar to impress the fact both as to the ^ualit j and the 
quantitj. I admit that the pewter gill which holds 
what is "technicallj at the bar" termed '*a go," con- 
tained the average complement i and that I mixed the 
materials with tSi that hereditarj skill and long expe- 
rience for which I am so proverbiallj distinguished. It 
maj be asked — ^for I have alwajs noticed a most inex- 
plicable desire in the human mind, when under the 
mfinence of some supernatural revelation, to attempt 
to account for it bj natural means yet more incredible 
and improbable than an unearthlj interposition itself—* 
it may be asked, I repeat, whether I might not have 
been labouring under some unaccustomed elevation, or 
some strong excitement on this remarkable evening, 
presuming the trifie I had drunk had not, as it could 
not have, taken an j effect on me ? M^ answer is, deci- 
dedlj,-^no. I happened on that particular night to be 
suffering under one of my low nervous tremors, and 
for which, b J the advice of mj medical attendant, I am 
oblieed to avail mjself of some eentle stimtdant ; and in 
obedience to such recommendation I usuallj select 
Irish whiskej of the genuine small-still manufactory. 
Besides, the evening had been a dull one ; our wortnj 
host, who had hitherto done something towards keep- 
ing us alive, about twelve o'clock issued forth a most 
terrific jawn, apologizing for it with ''Beg pardon, 
gentlemen — but jou know jou kept me up until half- 
past five this morning!" — (Bad taste decidedlj of 
Tapster's, for if he were kept up, were not we kept up 
with him ?) The jawn haa its usual contagious effect. 



and eireidated with infinite more briskneas thin thd 
last preceding joke. We all jawned ; some aetually 
drained their tumblers and went to sleep ; others me- 
chanicallj went through the same ceremon j, without 
taking any thing bj the motion, having previously 
drained off their contents ; while the professional gen- 
tlemen, with their eyes hermetically sealed by the 
gluey fingers of Morpheus, warbled forth "Happy 
Land I" with a snoring accompaniment in most har- 
monious unison with their somniferous lullaby. The 
gas burnt dimly — the snores increased both in number 
and volume — ^the waiters nodded as they leant by the 
door — even the smoke from the dears seemed too 
sleepy to dbpel its own clouds, and hung in heavy 
wreaths around the sleepers' heads. Could I be 
excited, I then ask, under such overpowering influ- 
ences? 

My sixteenth tumbler was mixed ; gently stirring it, 
I sipped it by way of approval. That sip was sufficient. 
The steam ascenaed to and peneltated my nostrils with 
a grateful and enliveniiig memm$ i Urn aroma of the 
delicious nectar mouat^ my wttl^ which seemed 
warmed or rather suaHid hr * gentle flame ! I felt 
my pulse beat with • quiclcif iDOvement, my blood 
tingled and dan«ed with a iMf§ Uvchr measure, and 
my senses were on a very Aoti notiee "lapped in 
Elysium." Ceftdlilt the mp ttuH Girct presented to 
her totaries oujj^ 10 h«v« been, if it was not, of 
mountain dew. ¥m witeli of the Dltolienfels (which, 
I believe, is a MftiMilarly liigh inountab somewhere 
near the Bhine; Itad in all fffobabHity a smaQ contra- 
band still, from which the ^^nss was fllkd that she 
offered to the {>Ieasure^seekmg Fatfili and Comus 
must have been in Iceland, for he netef could have 
had the audacity to endeavour to intoxicate a young 
lady of genteel connexions with anything less seducing 
than eenuine potheen with the true turf-flavour. 
Scarce^ had I sipped the smoking beverage, before I 
felt regenerated. If at that moment I had been asked 
if I happened to know one Cornelius O'Callaghan (a 
name to which I had previously for two aim forty 
years promptly responded), I should haye stared in 
blank surprise ; indeed I felt my old original existence 
walk dean out of its earthly tabernacle, and a new, 
bright, dazzling, and joyous one, take its place. 
"Visions of the sweet south" swam before my eyes. 
I seemed to breathe once more the pure air of my own 
beloved Italy (how the deuce it became mine I never 
could make out), — I saw the clear, cloudless skies 
above me, — I felt their divinest influence steaHne over 
me, penetrating and subduing me ; then came the vo- 
luptuous mclocues of my native clime, or rather of my 
new native clime, — I heard the peasants of the Cam- 
pagna trolling their evening song, — ecstatic sounds fell 
on my ears, and I could hardly refrain from giving them 
utterance ; who was I ? what was I ? why what mad- 
ness not to know myself— my identity immediately 
occurred, — I was Rubini ! 

Directly the consciousness ot my actual being re- 
turned to me; the scene appeared to change ; the dmgy, 
dark room, of thirty feet long by twenty broad, ex- 
panded itself into a magnificent theatre ; the gloomy 
boxes into the crimson and gilded loy^s of the Itidian 
Opera House ; the sickly ^ and its smoky burners, 
into the brilliant and burnished chandeliers ; and the 
taglionied and mackintoshed occupiers, into the elegant 
and fascinating habituis that grace that most delight- 
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fill and aristocratic atmosphere. I believed myself on 
the stage, — I heard Costa play the symphony, and all 
eyes seemed to be fixed in expectant delight on me. I 
advanced, seizing the wondering Jacob by the hand, 
who at that moment appeared in white muslin, and 
dishevelled hair, like the impassioned Grisi, and pro- 
ceeded to what I imagined were the foot lights, and 
commenced rirt tu. 
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Before I proceed farther, it is but candid of me to 
observe, that numerous and varied as my accompUsh- 
ments are universally admitted to be, — and to enume- 
rate them would, 1 fear, involve me in a charge of 
egotism, — singing is not one of them. Although pas- 
sionately devoted to the arts, and the Muses' most 
faithful admirer, singing, by some extraordinaiy over- 
sight in my early education, was overlookea. At 
sparring, I may say that few who are not profes- 
sional members of the ring can take the shine out of 
me. On the river, I will pull with any crack water- 
man between Oxford and Gravesend; — at cricket, I 
can stop a ball with any " eleven," whether gentle- 
men or players, between Lord's Ground and Lough 
Swilly . I know, besides, the points of a horse ; and 
am, as times go, a neat hand at curing the distemper, 
and wonH yield as a farrier to any man. I won the 
prize at the last Red-IIouse match of pigeon-shooting; 
and swam for a wager with the picked men of a man 
of war' screw. As for minor accomplishments, such 
as oyster-eating, punch-mixing, the mathematics, tri- 
gonometry, and rat-killing, I say nothing ; — mention 
them and O* Callaghan, and satisfy yourself ! But sing- 
ing I do confess I never took to naturally; — I have 
heard it indeed said, that all attempts of mine, always 
reminded the hearers, in the high notes of a saw under 
the process of sharpening ; and in the lower ones, of 
an overcharged blunderbuss. Painful and humili- 



ating as this confession of my deficiency must naturally 
be to a delicate mind, devoted to every thing that is 
beautiful, yet I feel in making it I shall not sufiTer in 
the generous reader's appreciation of my candour ; 
nor when I add, that all previous attempts of mine to 
" warble my native wood notes wild," had ever 
ended in a most palpable break-down. 

But on this memorable evening, what a change came 
over me ! It has often been a matter of conjecture, 
whether opera-singers and actors really feel, themselves, 
the same exquisite sense of enjoyment which they are 
capable of communicating to their hearers. I can an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, in the affirmative; nothing could 
exceed the entrancing rapture, which I experienced 
from hearing the two first lines of that my most de- 
lightful aria issuing from my own lips. My enjoy- 
ment was, however, somewhat marred, by the un- 
pleasant voice of an individual, in what appeared to me 
to be one of the pit-stalls, (they ought to be more 
particular whom they admit in such places,) which ex- 
claimed "Sit down, O'Callaghan, and don't be making 
such a blessed fool of yourself!" 

I, however, passed over the interruption mth dig- 
nified contempt, and proceeded with my melody, which 
I have already intimated was Italian (but how I could 
have been acauainted with that language is and ever 
will be an undeveloped mystery ; for never more than 
two words, and those the identical rtrt tu, had / ever 
during my real matter-of-fact existence acquired,) in its 
commencement, but which ended, by some extraordi- 
nary association of ideas, with — 

" And sure, ne'er a pitcher was found whole in Coleraine." 

I had scarcely returned to the side scenes, where I 
waited, naturally expecting to be recalled to the front 
again by an encore, when I heard a storm arise, — 
" Turn him out!"—" Kick hun out of the room!"-- 
" Pump upon him until he is sober !" and other simi- 
lar inexphcable phrases. I immediately felt myself to 
be the object of another Tamburini row. I resolved, 
however, not to be overpowered by clamour. From 
the opposite wing I beheld the manager in a perfect 
fever of apprehension, making the most expressive 
grimaces, and violent pantomime, for me to be quiet. 
Little did he know that an Italian scene had warmed 
the blood that was then beginning to simmer withui 
me! I determined to address the audience, and facing 
them (so as to turn my back to the omnibus box,) 1 
boldly advanced to the orchestra, and bowing reve- 
rently, and placing my hand on my heart, began my 
appeal, in very good English, although, I admit, with 
a shght Irish accent, but which the forbearance due 
to a foreigner must have pardoned. 

" An alien, and a sojourner in your land, I throw 
myself on the indulgence of a British public, to which 
such an appeal was never made in vain !" (Cries of 
"Off, off," here interrupted me.) "To that pubhc, 
which within these very walls I have so frequently 
thrown into extacies of deUght" — (here a most un- 
seemly roar of laughter rather checked my eloquent 
flow). " I will not, however, be put down by an inte- 
rested minority, or by the cowardly combmation of a 
petty faction.' (Here I pointed to the omnibus box, 
from which I could see distinctly six heads belonging 
to as many middle-aged dandies, sibillating between 
their artificial teeth.) " I scorn ye — I despise ye all !" 
At this instant I heard, distinctly, as if from Grisi 
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who appeared to be still at my elbow, waiting for her 
cue, " Drunk, 'per Dio! " 

At this last insult, I felt the hottest sun that ever 
shone in Italy was nothing Uke the fire in my brain. 
" I am not drunk," I indignantly exclaimed ; " I never 
was drunk — I never can be drunk : these base calum- 
nies I can shake from me as the lion shakes the dew- 
drops from his mane." (Here, I commenced shaking 
the visionaiy Grisi by the collar, until the room re- 
sounded with her cries.) " I care not for your hisses, 
nor for your hootings ; they have no more effect on me 
than the petty malice of a flea has upon the hide of a 
rhinoceros I" I must own I was a^eeably surprised 
at the feKcity, the vigour, and propriety of this beau- 
tiful simile — ^which, I need scarcely say, is perfectly 
original, and entirely of my own conception — ^when I 
was startled with a voice murmuring in a low emphatic 
tone, "Brougham himself!" 

What unearthly talisman at that moment actuated 
me, I dare not, cannot, divine. Until then, my be- 
lief that I was Rubini might, I am ready to admit, be 
a delusion ; but I now felt perfectly persuaded of my 
real identity. I felt the workings of a powerful, un- 
restrainable mind ; of an imagination forcible and lively; 
of a sarcasm, like hot-spiced gingerbread, biting and 
burning. A convulsive twitching seized my nose — a 
rapidity of utterance assisted the torrent of my ideas ; 
and the scene, with a rapidity I never yet observed in 
the most successful pantomime, changed from the 
Opera House to the Mouse of Lords. Our host him- 
self was with eoual celerity transformed to the Lord 
Chancellor (and very imposing he looked on the 
woolsack) ; while the gentlemen in white four-and- 
ninepenny gossamers, made a most respectable bench 
of bishops. I commenced one of my characteristic 
orations — attacked both sides of the house, and was 
alternately cheered by each as I abused the other ; 
every thing and every body seemed to writhe and fall 
beneath me — while my eloquence, like a cataract in 
hysterics, carried all before it ; until at last murmurs 
of dissent arose. In vain the chancellor rose to order 
— the bench of bishops in a menacing attitude, each 
with his right reverend flst doubled, bi^e him defiance 
— the peers on the cross-benches met those on the 
treasury — opposition fell foul of both — ^a row ensued 
— and the house, amidst the smash of glasses, and the 
extinction of lights, was declared adjourned; and I 
only recollect feeling a very tight hand about the nape 
of my neck, and fincUne mvself somewhat forcibly eject- 
ed from the senatorial chamber, and a few minutes 
afterwards strolling pensively down the Strand. 

I felt at this moment as a disappointed and wounded 
patriot ought to feel. " Is it for scenes like this that 
the statesman foregoes the pleasures of rank, — the 
soothing charms of domestic hfe,— and immolates his 
glorious spirit on the sordid shrine of party ? Was 
this the compensation for which a Fox wore out a life 
of expectancy 7 — that a Burke squandered the richness 
of his intellect, to purchase a minion's pension ?— that 
a Sheridan died the death of a pauper? — that a Canning 
saw, after years of toil and energetic struggline, the 
crown snatched from him by the cold clutch of death, 
just as the glittering bauble was illuminating his pre- 
maturely-wrinkled brow?" How long this burst of elo- 
quence would have continued, I know not, if another 
metamorphosis of a more tranquil character was not 
awaiting me ; for at this moment my eye caught the 



church of Saint Mary-le-Strand, looking, while silvered 
by the waning moonbeams, and standing in clear and 
beautiful relief against the sky of the coming morning, 
as holy and as soMy pure as its sacred sponsor when 
breathing in mimic life from the canvas of Carlo Dolci, 
or Sasso Ferrato. For the first time in my Ufe I felt 
myself to be a poet! The animosity of the recent de- 
bate passed away like a feverish dream from my bewil- 
dered mind ; the glaring lights, the heated atmosphere, 
and the confusing noises of the senate-house, fdl dis- 
appeared ; and as the fresh breeze of the morning met 
me as I paced towards Waterloo Bridge, I felt myself 
sliding by " short and easy stages," into a new and 
yet more beautiful existence. 

I gained the bridge. As I looked upon the vene- 
rable abbey, scarcely discernible in the distance, grey 
with the sanctifying influence of preceding centuries — 
at the opposite Parliament House, so recently the scene 
of such angry clamour, but now seemingly steeped in 
repose— at the vast roof of the Opera House, the arena 
of my triumph and my shame ; and as I saw the noble 
river gliding softly by, as if bearing to the distant ocean 
some secret and mysterious message, who shall say 
that my inspiration was of the moment, and that 
I was not a poet bom ? To myself, my identity with 
some great and elevated being was beyond the admis- 
sion of a doubt. Beautiful poetical images arose in my 
mind, unfelt and unknown before, but which only re- 
quired the magic influence of such a scene, and the 
subdued feeling of such an hour, to start into breath- 
ing existence. Every thing wore an unaccustomed 
garb : the very shot manufactoir on the opposite bank 
of the river, which I had so often regarded as an un- 
sightly obelisk, now seemed like a ruined column of 
Palmyra, invested with a spell of the past. The stone 
effigy of the forest lord on the Lion Brewery was to 
me the national emblem, guarding in proud defiance 
the opposite city. The sky above me, the water around 
me, tiie waning stars above, and their still dimmer re- 
flection below — each and all seemed clothed with attri- 
butes that they had never before possessed. I felt 
myself soaring from things earthly, and to assimilate 
myself with the heavens that were shining above me. 
Up to this hour I can confidently declare, that with 
the exception of a rebus (the copyright of which I 
presented to my tobacconist at a time he was making 
some vague allusion to an old cigar account), I never 
vn-ote two lines of poetry in my life (I am not quite 
sure whether I ever read a couple) ; but on this new 
light illuminating me, I felt I could have composed an 
lUad off hand, or turned the racing calendar into an 
epic. As it was, I actually extemporised the following 
sonnet — 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair : 

Dull would he be of soul, who could pass by 

A sight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 

Open unto the fields, and to the sky ; 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

Never did sun more beautifully steep 

In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 

Ne'er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will : 

Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still I 
I had scarcely uttered, or rather improvised the 
concluding line, before the consciousness of him whose 
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words they wer«b ctmit Across me ( they were un* 
douhtedly mine, aad fresh from the mint of my bnda. 
with my own thoughts and style impressed on the face 
of them, as inteU^bly as the profile of our blessed 
sovereign is stamped on a four-penny piece (and any 
one who takes the trouble of comparing my usual form 
of egression will easily recognize my daim) ; and yet, 
it is equally true that they were Wordsworth's. Two 
affirmatives, scholiasts d^lare, make a negative ; but 
on this occasion, they acted with a more decent regard 
to the law of nature, and produced an offspring of their 
own breed — a plump affirmative. In a word, / was 
Wo&P6won.Tii--and no mistake ! 

Once more I was wandering by my own beautiful 
Eydal water, with my bdoyed Grasm^re in the dis- 
tance : those lakes by whose margins I had spent my 
youth, my manhood, and now my declining age. The 
lofty Helvellyn was before me, whose mossy sides and 
m^ed steeps I had so often clambered, and with the 
assistance of my staff clambered still. I yet imbibed 
the same sources of inspiration from the same hal- 
lowed fountains ; and nature drank in with my eyes, 
and filtered through my brain, generated life — immortal 
life — which wi)l hve as long as song shall endure ; and 
only die when the world itself becomes a sound, and a 
name. 

U certainly was a veryT remarkable thing that I 
should discover myself to be Wordsworth, above all 
other people in the world, in so sudden and so unex- 
pected a manner : he being a gentleman, who, much as 
I respect him, I am ready to admit has few tastes in 
ecKnmon with myself— or rather I should have said, 
with my every-day self. Togeth^ we midit be com- 
pared to whiskey-punch, a delightful and consistent 
beverage in itself, but formed of the most discorduit 
and opposite materials. He, from his simple and tran- 
sparent nature, was like the pure element itself, and 
from the love he bears his fellow creature, the sugar 
also ; while I was the ardent spirit — all fire and vigour, 
with, I must confess, the sU^test possible squeeze of 
the lemon. (N.B. I never made a simile until my 
tnmsfonnation into Mr. Wordsworth.) 

It certainly is worth while to be a man of genius, if 
it is only for five minutes ! I could hardly beUeve the 
evidence of my senses, that this was the same Thames 
that I had so often passed over on previous occasions. 
It then only looked like a broad ana rather dirty piece 
of water with nothing to relieve its monotony but the 
quick succession of ooal barges, and diminutive steam- 
ers. Such waa my impression on viewing it as Mr. 
0*Callaghan, but how widely different as Mr. Words- 
worth ! The soft air gjontlj played on the surface of 
the water, and daUied amorously with the willing rip- 
ples ; and the sinking moon almost touching its own 
' reflection, fi»rmed a tine of burnished silver uniting the 
material element with the upper world. The spirits 
of gentleness and peace, like ministering angels, hung 
around, and cast their subduing spell over the regions. 
The very houses on each side of the river seemed 
wrapped in slumber, and their vulgar attributes lost in 
the deep repose in which they were buried; the 
wharves and manufactories, flung into masses of deep 
shadow, lent a pictorial relief to the silver brightness 
with which they were contrasted ; and the twmkling 
lights of the far-off bridge, subdued by the distance, 
with the grey abbejr dimly visible in the opposing tights 
of the departing ni^ and the ^pproa^ing morning, 



gave a picturesque finish to the endianting pSctare. 
It certainly is worth while to be a poet, if it is only for 
five minutes ! 

And certainly I did rig^ to enter fidly into the 
spirit of the character, as long as it lasted ; for the 
Muses and I were doomed to have but a short aoqnain- 
tanoe. In the midst of my poetical abstraotion, 1 was 
startled by a touch on the shoulder ; and I must ob- 
sare, that if there is one part of my person ^at I feel 
more nervous about b^g touched upon than another, 
it is on the shoulder,*— and, I bdieve, this peculiarity 
of mine b not remarkable. It was, however, no bailiff, 
but a woman, and that a lovely woman, who adopted 
this primitive mode of salutation : — 

Upoa his Ittad the laid ber owa ; 

Light was tht touch, but it thriU'd to the how. 

And shot a ctiUlniai to hu heart, 

^Vhich fixed him beyond the power to start. 

Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 

He could not loose him from its hold — 

But never did clasp of one so dear 

Strike on the pidse with such (eding of fear, 

As those thin figures long and white, 

Froze thro' his blood, by her touch that nis^t 

I bdield, indeed a rision of all but supernatural 
beauty. Who would not feel a fluttering at his heart, 
in meeting at four o'clock in the morning, in so lonely 
a spot, a female form in white, — even I, Wordsworth 
himselfj, felt a palpitation beneath my upper ribs ! I 
have said the figure was in white, but with a tiberal and 
ftncifid distribution of pink, inasmuch as she wore 

gink ribbons to her bonnet, a pink sash streaming from 
er waist, pink stockmgs, and v^ pink cheeks ! Akme 
at that hour in the morning, the lovely apparition, bat 
for the last demonstration of colour, would have looked 
like a denizen of the world of spirits. Although not 
at all ghostly, there was still something " singularly 
wild and beantiful" in her appearance. To add to 
the picturesque effect, she was singing a plaintive air 
which came on my baffled ear '* like the sweet south." 
I had certainly heard the strain before, for it saluted 
me " like some well remembered air," but whether in 
some former state of existence, or at the promraade 
concerts, I will not undertake to determine. 

Where is the marble heart that has not melted over 
8teme*s pathetic description of Maria, the Maid of 
Matin«s, and her favorite goat 7 Shall a smile of deri- 
sion prophane the recollection of that mysterious 
meeting when I confess the obiect of the present fair 
one's lamentation appeared to be another member of 
the animal kingdom : I could with difilculty catch the 
murmuring sounds that fell from her lips ; they evi* 
daitly referred to ''a donkey," and to some unfeeling 
suggestion of " wollcypping him," if he '*did&*t go." 
The bare suggestion of such a return to the faiufni 
brute's affection, seemed to fill the lovely wanderer 
with emotion of indignant denial ; and she answered, 
''No, no, no !" with an emphasis that at once assured 
yon of the impossibility of such ungenerous treatment. 
Immediately, an unconsdous sympathy arose in my 
breast, for the unknown fair. It was evident she was 
in distress, or why should she be wandering frcm her 
peaceful home, perhaps some rural cot, embosomed in 

Ciine, on the Surrey side of the bridge, at that 
r? Why should she be ottering sudi dolorous 
sounds of complaint f She was in gri^; and althoogh 
die subject of her sorrow might only be an ass, was 
she the first maiden that an ass had taught to sufler? 
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That donkey might have been the donl^j of b^r 
youth— identified with the years of her amiling in* 
fancy; it might have been aasociated with all that was 
beautiful, " when love and life alike were new ;** it 
might hiive been the sharer of her happiness, the con- 
soler of her sorrows ! Feelings of philanthropy took 
possession of me ; a love for the whole human race 
seemed all at once to animate me* I felt a clinging to 
my species, and was evidently lapsing out of the poet 
into the philanthropist* Recollections of the prisons 
I had visited (in some of which my stay was not alto* 
gether the result of pure voluntary benevolence,) —of 
the captives I had cheered, — of the injured and op- 
pressed, whose cause I had vindicated, — of the hospitals 
I had inspected, — of the charities I had supported, 
came in a flood to my mind, and gladdened my 
memory with their retrospection; — certainly I must be 
somebody else :— why, who could I be, but Mrs. Fry? 
The instant I felt conviction of this change in mj 
sex, which for the reader's information, I beg to state, 
was made with the same facility as each of my preced- 
ing transformations, new feelings of bashftilness and 
delicacy seized me. As an Irishman, I need scarcely 
say, I was always a modest man ; but I beg to assure 
those who have never been so metamorphosed, that 
that is a very different thing to being a modest woman. 
The first feminine indication I experienced, was a sis- 
terlv regard for my unfortunate companion. My sym- 
pathies were aroused for her forlorn situation, as well 
as for the affection which she testified for the brute 
companion of her thoughts. A sudden conviction that 
she might have wandered from virtue's track, flashed 
across me ; and with all the benevolence, which was 
the primary characteristic of my new character, I ad- 
vanced nearer to her ! Pointing to the other side of the 
water, where the Magdalene was standing, I dwelt 
with all the fervour and eloquence I could command 
on the excellencies of that Institution, which had re- 
ceived so many of her erring sisters to its bosom ; and 
where so many lost sheep had been reclaimed. Nor 
did I forget to expatiate m glowing terms on the Fe- 
male Penitentiary, and promised, Uiat even to her its 
portals should be opened ; and that I would myself, 
guard her to its protecting walls. To all which sug- 
gestions she made no other reply, than chanting in a 
more vigorous tone than ever, the burthen of that 
favourite but mysterious ditty — 

« D'ye think I would woUop him, 
No! No I Nor 

Just at the moment, when I flattered myself that 
my persuasions were about producing the desired in- 
fluence on the wanderer, ana the emphatic " No, no, 
no " was dwindling into a faintly uttered negative, I 
was aroused from my dreams of universal philan- 
thropy by a deep sepulchral voice, wliich muttered 
from beneath an oil-skm cape " Move on." 

Gazing at the form from whence this mysterious man- 
date emanated, I beheld in the waning moon-light, a 
scarcely perceptible figure, of more than ordinary 
height, clothed in sombre habiliments. A smile of 
scornful meaning played on his features, as with a cold 
and scrutinizing gaze he surveyed us. Awe and 
astonishment tied my tongue ! When I recovered my 
utterance, I exclaimed, " Who, and what art thou ?*' 
in the same low and hollow voice he murmured, point- 
ing to his collar, " I am A 45 !" 



I had beard my grandiSither ^«k of Wilkes and 45 1 
as if 45 was the most interesting and talked of object in 
creation. I had heard the same venerable individual 
refer to those who were out in 45 ; who were done by 
45 ( and who were beheaded, ruined and '^catawam* 
pously chawed" up by the redoubtable 45; but never 
did I expect to behold with my material eyes the mighty, 
the mysterious, 45 himself. 

When the fiirst feehng of surprise had subsided, I, 
consistently with the new change in my existence, re* 
verently curtsied ; the uneaiihiy rmUHt^ however, 
made no other return to my salutation, than a grim 
smile, and in an instant afterwards passing his arm 
within my own (which vith the consciousness ot the 
recent ehang^ in my sex, I could not but consider as 
an unwarrantable Uberty,) he uttered in the same deep 
tones, " You must eome along with me !" 

Was this a messenger from the land of spirits come 
purposely to introduce me to the invisible world? 
Overcome with feelings of indefinite awe and appre* 
hension, I stood still without testifying the sli^test 
alacrity to avail myself of this unexpected invitation. 
A frown, however, darkened his unearthly features, 
and marks of impatience seemed to give them a 
human though any thing but pleasing expression, 
as he somewhat hoarsely ejaculated, **What, won't 
you?" 

'* Where wouldst thou lead me to — spirit or man, 
I implore yon say?" I enquired, with that earnest* 
ness of tone and expressive action which mj friend 
Higgs (who does the leading melo-dramatic business 
at the victoria) occasionally assumes in his best parts. 

''To the station-house, so come along, and don't 
stand spouting there like a blessed fool as you are !" 
was the somewhat coarse rejoinder. 

A feeling of doubt for a moment crossed my mind, 
that this was after all an unearthly messenger, and not 
a plain, material, matter-of-fact police-constable — but 
it was but for a moment. The recollection of whom I 
then was, and what had ever been my mission, the 
object of my beautiiiil and philanthropic existence, 
immediately occurred to me. Was I not Mrs. Fry ? 
and was it not my vocation to visit the cells of the 
captive, the dungeon of the distressed ? How could I 
be more consistently, more heroically pursuing my 
destiny than in surveying the interior of a station- 
house? Should I not there find opportunities for the ~ 
display of my benevolence — for the practical investiga- 
tion of those evils which it had been the cherished 
desire of my previous existence to ameliorate and to 
reform ? 

With this comforting assurance, I without a mur- 
mur or further hesitation accompanied my mysterious 
guide, leaving the lovely wanderer to find her own 
way to the Magdalene or the Penitentiary. Arrived 
at the station-house, I was received by the inspector 
with a deference and gravity worthy of my sex, and 
the disinterested object of my praiseworthy life. The 
worthy functionary was seated at a table with an open 
book before him ; and, after a short colloquy with a 
subordinate oflicial, he proceeded to write what I pre- 
sumed to be, and have no doubt was, a brief record of 
the time when so illustrious a visitor as myself had 
honoured the establishment with an inspection. 

My name beine: demanded, when I uttered " Eliza- 
beth Fry," the whole of the oflicial party exchanged 
looks of intelUgence. In a moment afterwards, as if 
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aroused to a sense of the honour so unexpectedly con- 
ferred upon him, and to the object of my visit, the 
inspector rose, and with somewhat of an imperious 
tone awoke two other blue-coated guardians of the 
night, who were slumbering near the spot on which I 
was then standing. 

In a moment, the object of this movement was in- 
telligible ; it was doubtless to enable me to see the inte- 
rior of the establishment, the economy of its domes- 
tic arrangements, the order and classification of its 
respective wards, and the safety and convenience of its 
general construction. I immecUately prepared to follow 
my attendants, who, late as the hour was, seemed de- 
termined to give my visit all the importance it de- 
served, by ran^g themselves into the following pro- 
cession : — 

Police Inspector! 
(With charge book in hand, and pen behind his ear.) 

Two Police Constables!! 
(With staves of office, and extra cuffs denoting they 
were on duty.) 

Myself ! ! ! 

Gaoler, 
(With a remarkably large and heavy key.) 

When fairly ushered within the interior of the es- 
tablishment, my conductors, with great delicacy of 
tact, lefl me to make my own observations undisturbed ; 
but not, however, until they had pointed out a stone 
bench, on which I might ruminate at my leisure. 

In the midst of my benevolent reflections on the 
propagation of crime, and the best method for check- 
ing its increase, I began to feel drowsy, and in the 
course of the deep slumber that followed, I was visited 
with a most remarkable vision. Not only was I Ru- 
bini. Brougham, Wordsworth, and Mrs. Fry, but each 
and every of those distinguished individuals atone and 
the same time ; although with a little confusion of their 
respective attributes. As Wordsworth, I saw myself 
vehemently applauding Tapsters at the "Cat and 
Pepper-box ;" and ^ain, with doubtful characters, on 
Waterloo Bridge. With Rubini, I was in fierce debate 
in the House of Lords, knocking to pieces in a brilliant 
reply a florid but illogical answer to one of my crack 
speeches. As Brougham, I was dispensing flannel 
]>etticoats, and tickets for a lying-in hospital ; and as 
Mrs. Fry, I was standing berore the foot-lights of the 
Italian Opera, ravishing the ears of a delighted and 
fashionable audience ! 

" Another change came o'er the spirit of my dream." 
Before I was fairly awake, I found myself standing 
opposite Mr. Hall, the magistrate of Bow Street. 
How I got there is a mystery yet unexplained — 



whether I travelled on the triumphal arch of a rainbow, 
or on the more domestic vehicle of a broomstick, or by 
the yet more common-place medium of the police om- 
nibus, is a mystery like the authorship of the letters of 
Junius, and the murder of Mrs. Donatty, yet to be 
explained. I will not, however, undertake to relate 
what passed on that my first introduction to that ex- 
cellent magistrate, for my recollection is, I am free to 
admit, rather confused. The circumstance, however, 
formed the subject of a cruel hoax, which some good- 
natured friends pointed out to me in the newspapers 
of the following day. I merely insert it here as an 
instance how truth may be perverted ; the reader b 
aware, from my own candid revelations, of the real 
facts. I feel, therefore, already possessed of his indig- 
nation when he reads the following pretended report of 
my examination. 

" Bow Street. 

''A middle-aged gentleman of respectable appear- 
ance, whose name was entered in the charge sheet as 
Elizabeth Fry, but whose real cognomen appeared 
by some cards in his possession to be Cornelius 
O^Callaghan, was brought before Mr. Hall yester- 
day morning on a charge of being drunk and dis- 
orderly. 

" Police constable A 45, deposed, that he found the 
accused on Waterloo Bridge, between four and ^\e 
o'clock that morning, talking in a very excited strain 
to a nymph of the pavv, and refusing to discontinue 
at witness's request. Mr. O'Callaghan talked a good 
deal of spirits, and according to the policeman's testi- 
mony it was very certain Uiat he had been making 
tolerably free with them. 

" Mr. O'Callaghan however vehemently repudiated 
the idea of his being intoxicated ; but unfortunately 
for the consistency of his defence, a cool slumber in 
the station-house had not completely restored him to 
the customary enjoyment of his intellects. After a 
rambling speech, in the course of which he introduced 
very frequently the names of Lord Brougham, Mr. 
Wordsworth the poet, Signor Rubini, and Mrs. 
Fry the celebrated philanthropist, he with the gravest 
face imaginable, thanked the worthy magistrate for his 
politeness in obtaining for him so excellent an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the prison discipline, which he as- 
sured Mr. Hall he should give a most faithful account 
of in his next report to the House of Commons. 

"Mr. Hall having politely expressed his satisfaction 
that the accused had been so much gratified, fined him 
five shillings for being drunk; and Mr. Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, alias Lord Brougham, alias Signor Rubini, 
alias Mr. Wordsworth, alias Mrs, Fry, was accordingly 
discharged, with a friendly recommendation not to be 
in too great a hurry to visit the court a second time." 
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PART IV. 

Being encouragtKl to proceed with my remittisocuces 
of past times, I resume mj task with the description 
of a character now entirely extinct, but which sixty 
years ago was one of no trifling importance — the 
Mountebank Doctor. As yet quack medicines 
were not ! A few established formulae had been 
handed down to us by our ancestors; but the mvsteiy 
which excited curiosity was not an ignorance of their 
ingredients, but rather admiration of the wonderful 
precautions to be observed in their preparation. Plants 
were to be gathered in the wane of the moon, and es- 
pecially three days before the new moon, and with the 
midnight dew upon them. Then the extraordinary 
multiplicity of ingredients— even the College of Phy- 
sicians retained preparations originally consisting of 
two hundred and fiftv or three hundred articles, w£ch, 
in mercy to the apothecaries of those days (for, as yet, 
"chemists" also were not) they cut down to seventy 
or eighty. Next, the wonderful acciu-acy of the in- 
structions, which, instead of the vague directions of 
ounces and drachms, were worded thus : — Hikery 
pikery, two pen'orth; cinnamon, one pen'orth; rhu- 
barb, three pen'orth; marjoram, a handful; penny- 
royal, half a handful ; white pepper, a pinch — and so 
on. Ladies of fortune passea their time in collecting 
large volumes of these valuable prescriptions, and every 
visitor was soUcited for an addition to the treasure, as 
in the present day for a contribution to an album. I 
have seen many of these Thesauri ; but as cahgraphy 
was not cultivated in those days, and the orthography 
was ad hbitum, they were often as obscure as the books 
of the Sybils. 
Vol. II. 



The comprehensive character of some of these pre- 
scriptions was admirable. I remember one indeed in 
a book cedled " The Englishman's Treasure," published 
by the serjeant-surgeon to King Heniy the Eighth, to 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Marv, and Queen Elizabeth, 
which is thus headed, "A Remedy for an Inward 
Ail." No one ever trumped this till the advent of 
Dr. Morrison with his pills — " an infaUible cure for 
all diseases, medical or surgical." 

There were occasions, however, in which even the 
medical album failed to afford reUef to the tenant 
farmers and their labourers, though its treasures were 
bestowed and superintended by the Lady Bountiful of 
the district. In such cases, there was no resource 
but to wait for the Doctor, who made his regular 
rounds at stated seasons, and especially at fairs and 
wakes; and his arrival was anticipated with a degree of 
anxiety and confidence which those only can appreciate 
who enjoy the double blessing of creduHty and igno- 
rance. Often have I superintended^ the erection of the 
stage on which the miracle-worker was to display his 
nostrums. I had a female friend, whose house was 
exactly facing it. She had been housekeeper to a no- 
bleman, and retired on an independence. I had the 
honour to be an especial favourite of the old lady, and 
have often had the happiness to be made ill by the 
quantity of custard, sugared bread and butter, toffy, 
barlev sugar, and above all, furmity, which she pre- 
pared with unsurpassable skill. The last delicacy per- 
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hips ia unknown in the present day , — it deserves pre- 
sermtion in the records of ga str onomy. It was com- 
posed of wheat hoikd till quite tender — deprived of its 
skin and flaToored with cream, yolk of egg, dnnamon, 
sugar, chopped rainns, candied lemon peel, and varioos 
other dainties. I went from time to time to the win- 
dow to watch the preparations for the doctor, as chil- 
dren in the present day wait the drawing up of the 
curtain for a pantomime, then back to my furmity and 
custard ; then again to the window, in bHssfiil alter- 
nation. At last the great man appeared, and furmity 
and custard were abandoned — ^not, howerer, till I had 
eaten enou^ to make me ill next day. 

''A tluu a see him noo,'* as Mathew's old Scotch- 
woman says. He was a tall, spare man, punctiliously 
dressed in black, with, of course, diamond shoe and 
knee bnckles, a brilliant handled sword by his side, 
long lace ruffles to his wrists, his fingers ooTcred with 
rings, a profusion of friU forming a cataract of lace and 
cambric from his neck to his waist; while his satin 
waistcoat was only fastened with one button, that it 
might be displayed to advantage : his hair frizzed out 
on both sides of his head to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, and surmounted by a small three-cornered hat ; 
an immense silk ba^, supposed to contain his long 
hair, but reaUy, as m the present court dress, only 
fastened to the collar of his coat. Add to all these 
attractions a face well rouged, and an immense gold- 
headed cane, and yon have a perfect picture of the 
doctor of the last century. 

The polished gentleman was accompanied by his 
servant — ^his Jack Pudding — exactly in dress, manners, 
and language, the clown at a circus. His business was 
to lay plans for jokes, which, of course, had been ar- 
ranged beforehand with his master, and which were not 
always the most decent, but which never failed to raise 
a loud laugh among the clowns who composed the 
audience. The Doctor exhibited a few of the common 
conjurer tricks with the pulse glass, the air pump, &c., 
and then proceeded to business. For all the ailments 
that man or woman ever felt or fancied, he had infal- 
lible remedies, — consumption, king's evil, gout, rheu- 
matism, lumbago, jaundice, bile ^r as he pleased to 
call it, the boils,) and a thousand others were easily 
conquered ; and I remember often hearing him lament 
that there was nobody ill enough to afford scope for 
the fnll power of his art. " Thirty-five did I cure of 
the most inveterate jaundice in the town of Birming- 
ham, where I stayed only two days." 

" A lie," said the Clown, (or Merry Andrew, as he 
was called, putting his hand to the side of his mouth, 
and affecting to speak to the mob in a stage whisper,) 
" A lie," said he, " there were only twenty-nine." 

" Seven did I cure in the little village of Brently, 
where I only stopped to bait my horses half an 
hour—" 

** Another lie," said the Merry Andrew, *' there 
were only eight, and one of them was beginning to get 
better." 

Thus did he go on through all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, sometimes condescending to give details of the 
most terrific cases, when, having worked up his audi- 
ence to breathless horror at the sufferings he described, 
he would exclaim, ** Now who would be such a fool as 
to run the risk of all this, when by spending three 
and sixpence for this Uttle bottle of 'Preservative 
Elixir of Life,' he can be sure of escaping it for 



ever," — and he held iqp one of the bottles with which 
his table was covered. 

After some stoiy of nnnsnal pathos, I recollect see- 
ing people tumble up the steps by haLf dozens to pos- 
sess .themselves of the treaanue, and put down uhAt 
money with the greatest alacrity and satisfaction, — ^and 
as in Homoeopathy and Morrison's universal medidnes^ 
many of the better classes, who in their sober moments 
ridiculed the folly of others who put firith in a moonte- 
bank, carried away by the enthusiasm of the orator, 
pushed forward to partake the blessings, or sent others 
for a lai^ supply to distribute among the deserving 
poor. If the quack had been more than usually success- 
ful, he would eenerously give a supper to a select 
number of the nirmers and principal tradesmen of the 
town ; and when (as a matter of course) they were all 
thoronghly drunk, he generally contrived to make 
them msbnrse such a sum for ** stuff" as abundantly 
covered the expenses of the entertainment. 

The bandying of jokes between the Merry Andrew 
and the crowd formed a lai^ part of the fhn. 
Sometimes the doctor would affect ignorance of an 
obvious deception, and let the clumsy clowns enjoy 
a temporary triumph, when he would make the man 
a present of a bottle of his Preservative Elixir, saying 
that it would be a pibr such a clever fellow should ever 
be ill ; but he generaUy contrived to have his revenge 
before the termination of the dajr's proceedings. 

On one occasion, a mat gawky lumbeiuig clod- 
hopper thought he had devised a mode of turning the 
lau^ against the Doctor. He mounted the stage, and 
on bei^ questioned as to his disorder, said, verv 
gravely, "Why, Fm a liar."— " Sad disorder. Sir, but 
perfectly curable," said the Doctor. ''Well, but (said 
the man), Fve a worser nor that, I've lost my memory." 
— '' Quite curable ako," added tiie Doctor, ** but I must 
make my preparations. Come again after dinner, and 
I will be ready for vou ; but pay down ^ye shillings." 
The man, who had intended to have his fun gratis, 
resisted, but the Doctor declared he never let any one 
down fiom the stage till he had paid something. " Be^ 
sides (said the Doctor), how can I trust you ; you say 
yon are a liar, and have no memory ; so you will dther 
break your promise or forget all about it." A loud 
laugh m>m the crowd expressed their acquiescence in 
the justice of the daim, and the poor devil, n/olen» 
voletu, was compelled to lay down the cash. No one 
supposed he would come again, but the fool still hoped 
that he might turn the tables, and presented himself 
at the appointed hour. 

The Doctor received him with great gravity, and 
addressing the audience, said, "Gentlemen may think 
it a joke, but I assure them on the honour of a gen- 
tleman, that it is a very serious affair ; and I hereby 
engage to return the money, if the bystanders do not 
acknowledge the cure, and that I am fiedrly entitled to 
the reward." The man sat down— was furnished with 
a glass of water — the Doctor produced a box of flattened 
black pills ; and to show that they were perfecUy inno- 
cent, affected to swallow three or four himself. He 
then gave one to the man, who after many wry faces, 
bit into it — started up, spitting and sputtering, and 
exclaimed, '' Why, hang me, if it isn't cobbler's wax !" 
Yes, it is true that the Doctor had procured his pills 
at a neighbouring cobbler's stall ! 

<<There," said the Doctor, lifting up both hands, ''Did 
anybody evef witness so sudden, so miraculous a reco- 
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very 7 He's evidently cored of lying, for he h$B told 
truth instantly; and as to memory I my good fellow, 
said he, (patting him on the hack,) if yon ever forget 
this, call on me, and I'll return you the money." 



Had I, hefore sitting down to these random recol- . 
lections of the latter end of the past century, formed 
to myself a plan of proceeding, I should have classed 
together the things which resembled, and thus made 
the picture more complete. It is now too late, and all 
that I can promise is, to give detached reminiscences 
as they rise to my mind, and leave it to some abler 
writer to represent the contrast of the two centuries 
in fuller relief — Expede Hereulem, 

To those who lament the increasing depravity of the 
age, I will just point out a few specimens, not so much 
of the depravity of the past, for j^rhaps such things 
exist at bUX times, but of the public estimation of the 
value of character. 

In a large country village, with which I am well 
acquainted, not fifty miles fh>m London, the parish 
derk was twice pubticly flogged for stealing money 
subscribed for the poor, yet he did not lose Ms situa- 
tion ! ! but continued to smg to the praise and glory of 
God every Sunday, while his back was yet sore with 
stripes. No one thought of dismissing him. He had 
expiated his offences, and was a new man again. 

A clergyman, a near neighbour of ours, was not 
only frequently drunk in the pulpit, but having de- 
bauched several of his servant women, at last attempted 
a yet more atrocious seduction, and to facilitate his 
purpose procured the seizure of the brother of his in- 
tended victim by a press-gang; the young man was 
carried off to sea for five years, and the vile father-in- 
law very nearly got his neck in the halter for the at- 
tempted viUany. I do not say that his conduct was 
not detested, and regarded with disgust, but he still 
wore his gown> — he still preached I I know the im- 
perfections of ecclesiastical law. The bishop did not — 
(perhaps could not) — interfere. 

Two " gentlemen" — London merchants, whose 
names I wQl not eive, lest some of their respectable 
descendants should be still alive to feel the revival of 
the foi^tten degradation — ^these two men were con- 
tractors with (pvemment for com and rum. They 
were detected m the grossest frauds, and were con- 
demned to stand in the pillory, where showers of rot- 
ten egffs, mud, and every kind of filth very nearly 
killed uem — the ultimate appeal as to the magnitude 
of the punishment dependmg entirely on the people^ 
who either sympathizea with the sufferers and encou- 
raged them with cheers and plaudits, thus turning the 
punishment into a sort of triumph, or maimed (and 
mdeed sometimes murdered) them by missiles of the 
most frightful description, just according to their opi- 
nion of the justice of the infliction. These gentlemen 
became the subjects of a doggrel epigram — 

'* To cheat the public two Contractors come, 
One cheats in com, the other cheats in mm ; 
MVhich is greater rogue now of the twain, 
The rogue in spirit, or the rogue in grain ?" 

So far so good. The culprits changed their name by 
act of grace, and when a few, a very few, years had 
passed, they wiere both visited again by persons of 



station and fortune, who affected not to recognize 
them under their new appellations, although every 
one knew the facts, and that the men had only one 
redeeming virtue, but as Looney Mac Twolter says, 
" that was a thumper" — they were rich I ! 

Now with all the mammon worship of the present 
day, I do not think that anybody would have the 
courage to repeat this ; nor would (on the other hand) 
apy person so detected and degraded have the effinm- 
teiy to stay in the kingdom. 

The extent to which sexual vices were tolerated in 
those days is quite inconceivable by men of the pre- 
sent time. Decency will not permit even a passing 
hint of the enormities which were then openly prac- 
tised — suffice it to say, that the language of the lower 
classes in the streets, the universal language, was 
grosser than coidd now be tolerated in places of 
allowed iniquity. The darkness of the streets was 
favourable to every abomination ; and no man could 
have walked after dark in any part of London with a 
modest woman, without subjectmg her to the grossest 
and most filthy insults — ^in fact, no one attempted it. 
The introduction of gas has done much to improve the 
state of the streets, and Sir Robert's potice, aided by 
the increasinff decorum of manners, has now left Uttle 
room for further advance as to external observances. 

It is obvious to every man of observation who looks 
around him, that in everything relating to morals and 
manners we are in a state of progressive amelioration, 
and for this we may thank the numerous able writers 
who have, by the aid of the improvements in printing, 
made their works accessible to the lowest classes. 
There is still abundant room for advancement, but the 
work is begun, and neither sectarian bigotipr, political 
prejudice, aristocratic terrors, nor democratic violence, 
can stop its progress. " Educate, educate, educate," 
is wiser advice than that given by Lord Anglesea to 
the Irish. " Cultivate every eoU (says Confucius) 
---ifgood grain produce nothing but straw, it will at 
least prevent the growth of weeds " There is much 
wisdom in this short sentence. 

" That is all very well," said a thick-headed &vourite 
of Plutus in a parir where this subject was discussed, 
" but when you philanthrope gentlemen have made 
education univerral, who pray, I should be glad to 
know, who are to form the lower class ?" — "Why," said 
one of the interlocutors, with more point than polite- 
ness, " why, just such men as yourself." 

I have spoken of the pillory — a thing of recent 
abolition. The scenes I have witnessed on such occar 
sions were sometimes attended by horrors HtUe less 
cruel and still more loathsome than the atrocities of the 
bull ring. Exactly those offences which a wise legisla- 
tor would endeavour to conceal from public contempla- 
tion, were selected for this frightful mode of punish- 
ment. It formed indeed a scene of " fun," of which 
the enormous obscenities would have disgraced the 
days of Nero. Men, women, and children, loaded with 
baskets of the most odious filth, vied with each other 
in bestowing their efforts on the miserable victim, 
while language of inconceivable atrodty, intermingled 
with shouts and execrations from some, ironical 
plaudits and advice from others, and sometimes fieital 
missiles, produced a scene degrading to the very nature 
of man. 

What made the matter still worse was, that political 
offences, some of them of the most venial nature, were 
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subjeeted to ihe tame pnnislimeiit m those to whibh I 
have idluded ; and a man's oonviotion, and conseqiieDt 
liability to the pillory^ depended entirely on the cir« 
cnmstance of his opinions coinciding with or opposing 
the opinions of ihe jurymen who happened to iey him. 
Many of the sentiments then subjected to these shock- 
in|; indignities and mutilations, would now be thought 
too tame A)r a Sunday paper. 

- In those days any man accused of picking pockets, 
an^ who made his escape from arrest, was sentenced to 
outlawry, A)r which the punishment was ^esihl and 
this without any trial — ^without any couTiotion; the 
mere accusation, unpioyed, was held sufficient to 
authorise outlawry, if the accused should make his 
escape ; and the outlawry was followed by death, unless 
he surrendered voluntarily. 

But it vdll be said, perhaps, that the law was obso* 
l^te and not enforced. When not enfqvce^, it was at 
the f»(price of the judge. The noted George Barrington 
was in this predicament, and the Recorder of Newgate 
addressed him thua-rr^^ The legal consequence of the 
outlawry, if not reversed, is the judgment of death—* 
and this is not obsolete law, but is the undoubted sub> 
siiiting law of this country .''—Anno Domini, 1788. 

I cannot but think that we have improved a tittle in 
ouf l^umanity, and that we have a more correct idea 
of the nature of justice. Be all honour g^ven to the 
Goosequip I 



9%e profusipn of newspapers which now ibrms 
the bliss of this mighty nation, was unknown at 
the time I sp^ak of. ' My fkther held a very high 
rank ii\ the district, in eonsequence of talong in 
a three-days-a-week paper, callcMl the Landon Ckro* 
nioie^ t^e reading of which, with its qiinutest d^ 
tails of pf^liamentaiy proceedings, formed the hap- 
piness of his li&. L^t me not speak irreverently 
of my progenitor, but I am compelled to say that 
he iimictea rather too much of his newspaper on 
hi^ fkmi^y ^.d his neighbours. Believing thi& he read 
v^ry well, whieh was true^ he was of course unwilling 
that his fiivourite iqpeeches should lose the aid of his 
pqwforfol voice and emphatic enunciatioii. I have lis- 
tened hoi)r ftf^' hoiir to debates of which i eould make 
no ipore meaning thiui if they had been read to me in 
Chinese ; and when the TniAi. op Wahren Ha*- 
TINGS occupied for so many years abpost all the 
columns of the publie press, 1 looked with horror at 
the arrivfil of the Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The succession of havildars, musnuds, nabobs, begums, 
jaghire?, ^nd Qther outlandish names, since become 
familiar to th^ public ear, haunted me in my dreams, 
especially the last word — it was mysterious and awful, 
and seemed to threaten the safoty of my throat. When 
I )ea^t at last that its signification was pension, no- 
body wiO ponder that I was reconciled to it imme- 
diately. It SB, in ftct, one of the sweetest words in 
any language. 

My mother knew how much it vexed her spouse 
that Ids vivid enundatmn should pass unappreciated, 
but although she was a capital listener, she often 
spoiled the merit of her patience and complacency by 
bestowing her applause in the wrong place ; and while 
my ffither was pouring forth the emphatic declama- 
tions of Sheridan, or giving still greater force to 
the eloquence of Burke — while he was calling down 



the vengeaaee of Heaven on the CtaieMl wbe had de« 
prived a Nabob of hisihiOBe or mQiniiid^*^sto|qfwd the 
jaghire of a 8aq>ected subsidiaiy ally, or trei^ with 
cruelty and injustiee the majesty of a Bc^jam, my poor 
mother, through whose brain these words had been 
dancing in all the mazes of rhetorical eenfusion, wish- 
ing to show the strict attention she had been paying to 
the declamation, would innocently ask if these were 
'< any real danger of the Jaghire of Muanud invaduig 
the Havildar of B^um«" — ^* Did ever woman (said 
my father) — did ever woman interrupt man^*-^bnt 
stopped short in his quotation from Steine, lao^^ed 
at the conceit, and laid down the paper. 

I can just remember the discussions, which had not 
yet subsided, as to the safety, propriety, and justice of 
allowing the parliamentary proceedings to be pub- 
lished. It was, indeed, a bold experiment, and might 
well appal the stoutest heart. Br. Johnson had given 
imaginary speeches to imaginary speakers, fapt it be- 
came gradually understood uiat real speakers fumidied 
their real sentiments, and that by and bv members 
took notes of the proceedii^^ and furnished (as in the 
present day) a statement of what they had intended to 
say ; which any one who has frequented the Hooaes of" 
Parliament must be aware is alwi^s a ^nist improve- 
ment on what they really uttered. Then eame Wood* 
fall, and printed, professedly^ the specfihes of the mem- 
bers. He bravea the vengeance of the House—and 
aided by JuniuS| obtained a triumph of which we now 
reap the benefit, and of which the late ehanm in the 
constitution of Parliament was the inevitame conse- 
quence — as both (along with thousands of changes yet 
to come) are the inevitable consequences of the inven« 
tion of printing. 

There was some show of reason in the anmments of 
those who feared that the publication of the debates 
would take away the independence and utility of Par- 
liament. *< What," said tnej, " is every man to know 
the acts of his representative t then the House of 
Commons becomes a house of delegates, and it is use- 
less to select men for their supposed supmority in 
education; station, and knowledge — ^they must be 
guided by the ignorant milhons, and cahn deHbeietion 
becomes impossible. Each man will be influenoed 
by the necessity of pleasine his constituents ; and how- 
ever erroneous may be their judgm«it» he must bow to 
it or lose his seat. The publS; ou^t to know the 
result of the proceedings when completed, as they 
know the verdict of the jury, but they have no right to 
ascertain the opinions of each individual jurymaii," 

On the other hand, it was contended that the pub- 
lication of the debates and the votes was the o|ily way 
of enabling the electors to know if they had iMde a 
proper choice, and guide them in a fhture election ; — 
above all, that it was the only mode of giving such a 
degree of political knowledge to the multitude as 
should make them safe guides ; for gmdes thev were 
destined to be by the invention of printing itself; and 
the onlv question was, how the inevitable transfer of 
power, from the few to the many^i could be most safely 
effected. 

Much may be said on both sidee— :mu(4x* ^ery much, 
was said on both sides ; — in the meantime the snow- 
ball rolled on : and he must indeed be a bold man who 
would now attempt to impede its fiurthw progress. 
<< It is death by the laws of war,*' says the soldier, 
<<to attempt to stop a cannon-batt.^' 
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A laughable anomaly is still allowed to exist. At 
each division the public are excluded, lest they should 
know the votes of individual members ; and the next 
morning a corrected list of them is published by autho- 
rity ! ! This reminds one of Dr. Johnson's father, 
who having always locked the shop- door when he re- 
tired to rest, continued the practice while the front of 
the house was down, and the door resting in its frame 
against the wall ! A similar anomaly occurs in our 
Church Service. In former days it was customary, 
when repeating the Creed, to turn to the symbol of 
the faith, and bow to the image of Jesus on the 
cross, placed over the altar. What so natural ? But 
now that the crucifix has been discarded, the altar 
abolished, and its place supplied by a communion- 
table, (which, by the bye, many clergymen persist in 
calling the altar,) the congregation still turns to the 
place where the crucifix used to be, and bows to an 
imaginary object — while scarcely one in ten thousand 
can assign a reason for the practice. 

Like men gliding down a river, we are not aware of 
the space we have passed over, till we turn back our 
attention to some object on the banks now distant 
behind us, and whicn not long before, we were im- 

{)atient to arrive at. Human affairs have their cycle 
ike the heavenly bodies ; and we shall, no doubt, ulti- 
mately come round to the same points again, like the 
man who "travels the East into the West,^' and by dint 
of persevering in a straight line forms a circle. 

Among the many proofs of the little advance in real 
civilization which this country had made, up to the 
close of the last century, was the universal prevalence 
of duelling. It is now a rare practice, and is permit- 
ted to be sometimes bloodless, but in those days it was 
thought to be a stigma on the courage of both parties 
to cease firing until one of the combatants should fall. 
The impudent effrontery with which a ruffian who had 
killed his man was allowed to swagger and bluster in 
society, was a disgrace to the age, and a still greater 
disgrace was it that ladies openly showed their admi- 
ration of the murderer. I am far from thinking that 
it is the importance of the subject of quarrel which 
constitutes the justification of the practice of duelling ; 
— men may offend as deeply in a game of billiards as 
in seduction ; and if the custom be tolerated at all, 
there is as good " cause of quarrel in a straw," as in 
the most important concerns of life. 

The case of the impudent ruffian, called " Fighting 
Fitzgerald," is too well known to need more than a 
passing reference. The scoundrel was at last detected 
in wearing armour under his clothes, after having mur- 
dered a great number of persons, who had gone out 
with him on apparent equality. Lord Camelford was 
another example, but it is now evident that he was 
insane ; and if such a man were to do similar things in 
the present day, he would be settled, not by bullets, 
but by a commission '* De lunatico inquirendo." 

The character of Sir Lucius OTrigger in Sheridan's 
Rivals, is scarcely an exaggeration of the duellist of 
the last century. The levity with which the practice 
was spoken of can scarcely be believed in the present 
day. Such an one was a fine fellow who had winged 
half a dozen men, and he took a sort of brevet rank in 
society, according to the number of persons he had 
maimed or murdered. — As now, the custom was more 
prevalent among the Irish than the English, and ex- 



ceedingly rare among the Scotch, who have been 
always noted for their discretion in this matter ; and 
yet I imagine it never entered into anybody's head to 
suspect them of cowardice. There is no law so cogent 
as public opinion, and all the acts of parliament that 
ever were framed, have been as nothing compared with 
the goose-quill, in diminishing and almost extinguish- 
ing the practice. Ridicule, argument, remonstrance, 
have been profusely used, and with great effect, and 
except an occasional rencontre of a couple of young 
fools, whose death would be a blessing to all parties, 
we rarely iiow hear of a duel. 

I remember an Irish gentleman at a dinner table de- 
scribing a little scene which had taken place in his own 
house with a naivete that will convey a vivid idea of 
the state of feeling on this subject at the period I speak 
of— the fatness of the brogue I cannot render in 
writing. 

" Och — ye didn't hare then of the jewel (duel)— 
why Uiis was it — Sullivan and Dermot were dining with 
me — they are good fellows both of 'em, and my darest 
frinds. They were talking at the further ind of the 
table, and Sullivan said something as if he didn*t quite 
intoirely believe what Dermot had been saying — but 
the thing dropped again and all was quiet. So I called 
out, ' Gentlemen, I'll have no word swallowing at my 
table. Ye must fight upon it' — and they didn't seem 
to think it necessary, but I ruled the roast, you see, 
and at last they said they'd fight in the morning. * No 
toime like the toime present,' says I — so we put the 
tables aside, and we set 'em in opposite comers of the 
room, and by Jasus they were both winged at the 
first shot — so we put 'em to bed and sent for the 
Doctor, and then we all sat down and made a noight 
of it!!" 

As a specimen of the extent to which men were 
compelled, by public opinion, to follow up their ven- 
geance to the death, I will cite an occurrence which took 
place at Caen, in March, 1 787, and which will be found 
m the newspapers of the period. Two officers quar- 
relled, and one of them in his rage gave the other a 
blow — this was returned — and they immediately went 
out of the town to decide the matter with swords. In 
a short time both were wounded severely, and neither ' 
of them being able to stand, they were carried back to 
their quarters — but the wounds did not prove mortal. 

The Colonel convened all the officers of the corps, 
and it was decided in solemn conclave, that as soon as 
the combatants were sufficiently recovered, they must 
go out again and fight till one of them should be 
killed, it being the unanimous opinion of the regiment 
that one of the party must die — (mind, reader, one of 
the party ! not Uie aggressor ! it was immaterial which 
of them, but the point of honour required that one 
of them should die). 

As they were not likely to be again able to fight with 
swords, their brother officers! (tender appellation) 
their brother officers, decided that they should fight 
with pistols. The maimed combatants were therefore 
carried to the field in chairs, and ten of their brother 
officers attended the execution of their humane pur- 
)K>se! 

The first shot was fired by the officer who received 
the first blow, and the ball lodged in his antagonist's 
body; he was able, however, to return the fire, but 
from his torture missed his opponent : the third shot 
was then fired by the latter, which took effect in the 
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breast, and the sufferer sank down almost lifeless, and 
unable to hold a pistol and take due satisfaction ! 

They were carried home, and the brother officers 
(ferocious ruffians, but not courageous enough to brave 
pubUc opinion) called another meeting of the corps ; 
the matter was discussed in due form, and it was de- 
cided that if the wounded men should recover, they 
should again take the field till one of them should die 
on the spot. 

The two pistol balls had, however, their due effect, 
and the poor wretch died. The brother of the sur- 
vivor had arrived a few days before, in order to take 
his place and revenge his honour should he be killed — 
sweet Christians ! 



PART V. 



The increasing cheapness of articles of food in the 
present day, excites, in some minds, an alarm, lest it 
should go on to deprive all trades of profits ; and that 
a corresponding diminution of wages will still further 
add to the distresses of the country. Now there are 
a very large number of persons in this kingdom who 
possess the happy art of extracting misery from all 
things. If stocks are low, it is a proof of the preca- 
rious nature of the national resourses — ^if high, then it 
is because there is no employment for money in trade ; 
people are obliged to put their money in the Bank, 
where it pays only three per cent., because such is the 
ruinous state of commerce that nobody will venture in 
it — forgetting that no one can put money in the Bank, 
(as they call purchasing national dividends), unless 
some others take it out, and that the sum in the funds 
is always the same. The fact of prices of every article 
of food and commerce being high, proves the distress, 
and the fact of prices being low proves that nobody is 
able to purchase. To such persons it may be some 
consolation to peruse the following Ust of charges, 
'pubhshed by the sherifBs, in the year 1788, for the 
guidance of such of their officers as kept lock-up 
houses. These persons had been in the habit of 
chamng vei^ highly to the ^ntlemen who chose to 
be retained m their houses mstead of going imme- 
diately to prison. Now the prices here set forth were 
loudly complained of at the time, as enormously exor- 
bitant, and tending to add to the distress of (debtors, 
as well as to insure fortunes to the sheriffii' officers : — 

9, d. 
Breakfast, including meat, tea, &c. &c. 8 
Dinner, joint of meat, pudding, vegetables, 

&c., including a pint of porter . .13 

Supper (if meat) including pint of porter 8 

Ditto, bread and cheese, and pint of porter 4 

Wine, per bottle . . .26 

Bed, house, fire, candle, &c., per day . 2 6 

And other charges in proportion. So that it appears, 

we have not yet gone down to the rates of the year 

1788; and as the low state of prices at that time, and 

for some years subsequently,- was attended vdth a 

continually increasing state of prosperity, we may 

hope that the present gradual return to ancient habits, 

may still be compatible with national welfare. When- 



ever a minister can devise a tax that touehet nobody 
—ensure abundance of labour at high prices, and, at 
the same time, the produce of labour at low prices, — 
his popularity will fix him in office for tife. 

One of the accomphshments universal towards the 
end of the last century, was the habit of swearing. 
No man could be emphatic without oaths, and the 
ordinary conversation of a gentleman was interlarded 
with imprecations which, in the presait. day, would 
excite not merely disapprobation but horror ; scaroelj 
a sentence was complete without " by God," or " be 
damned." Every man with pretensions to wit added 
oaths of his own invention, of which I remember 
many that I must not dare to put into print, even for 
condemnation.- This fashion is well ridiculed in She- 
ridan's " Rivals," where Bob Acres minces the matter 
by " odds triggers," and similar delicate evaaons. 
Such palterings with the good old English manly 
habit of swearing were looked on, however, as despi- 
cably effeminate. 

There was a slight restraint imposed on children, 
and it was certainly considered rather indelicate to use 
oaths in the presence of your seniors, till some slight 
signs of approaching manhood gave dignity to your 
denunciations. I can well remember that a child of 
ten years old bore no trifling envy towards a boy of 
fourteen, for the freedom he possessed of swearing 
with impunity ; there was a dash of vigour in it Uiat 
gave a premature air of manhood, exceedingly attractive 
to the juniors, who, however, took their revenge among 
those still younger than themselves. The popularity 
of the navy at this time was, perhaps, in some d^;ree 
an encouragement to the practice. Every one knew 
that a sailor would not, in fact could not, in the veiy 
nature of things, obey an order unaccompanied by an 
oath; and a volley of imprecations from the naval 
officer answered the purpose of the word " attention," 
in the army. I really believe that an officer would 
then have been despised for effeminacy, who should 
have expected obedience firom his men, if he addressed 
his orders to them without first damning their eyes 
and limbs, and recommendiug them to the especial 
patronage of the devil. 

This practice began to be discountenanced some 
years before by two or three captains in the navy, of 
very religious habits — ^they were ridiculed as metho- 
distical puritans, and it was boldlv propheded that 
they could never face the enemy. It happened, how- 
ever, that these men had repeated opportunities of 
showing that a sailor who read his Bible, and abstained 
from oaths, was, in every respect, as brave as the 
swearer, and more to be depended on in quiet difficul- 
ties. I betieve, in the present day, it is found to be 
quite possible to make a sailor go uoft, even in a good 
stiff ^e, vdthout the previous ceremony of condemn- 
> ing his eyes and limbs. It is even found that com- 
paratively homoeopathic doses of cat-o'-nine-tails are 
sufficient, and the bold practitioners of former days are 
now rather out of fashion— nc transit gloria nmndi. 
It is hardly worth whOe to be a post-captain now, 
when he can scarcely inspire terror in a common 
sailor whUe he does his duty. One would naturally 
think that the abotition of oaths, or, at least, the gene- 
ral disuse of them, and the diminution of capricious 
floggii^ ; the greater attention to a sailor's comforts, 
better food, less labour, no impressment, and other 
new-fangled improvements, as the innovators call 
. them, — one would naturally think that all these things 
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would break down the spirit and courage of the navy, 
and render them effeminate. It was found, however, 
at the bombardment of Acre and other, places, that a 
little of the old leaven remained ; and that, in spite of 
alterations and improvement. Jack was still Jack, and 
quite brave enough for all the enemies he is ever likely 
to encounter. 

The allusion to flogging brings to my mind another 
subject, on which the young of the present day may 
obtain better authority for the change than mine. All 
the comedies written fifty or sixty years ago represent 
a gentleman as caning his servant on the slightest pro- 
vocation ; and in no instance is the servant repre- 
sented as resisting this amiable anxiety for his im«- 
provement. Let a gentleman try the experiment in 
the present day, and, whatever be his rank, he will be 
likely to get a sound thrashing for his pains. I would, 
at any rate, recommend that he should only begin 
(and even then very cautiously,) with the page or 
foot-boy, when he may get off for a five pound fine 
by a magistrate-^for magistrates cannot now, as in 
former days, do ** gentleman's justice," without the 
interference of the impertinent scamps who live on 
printer's ink — sad reptiles — quite a new brood of 
plagues — all generated within the last sixty years, and 
forming an intolerable nuisance to every man of noble 
impetuosity — he feels that it is hardly worth while to 
be born a gentleman now, when almost every privilege 
of high birth is fallen into desuetude. 

'* Oh, the days when. I was young*' — a gentleman 
was a gentleman ^Aan— -but that infernal revolution in 
America set up such innumerable investigators of first 
principles all over the world, that the whole fabric of 
society has been overturned, and there seems great 
danger of the lowest man obtaining what is called 
justice, with almost as much certainty as the highest. 
Still there is a consolation, and the brood of vipers I 
have been speaking of cannot entirely forget the reve- 
rence due tp handsome clothes, although they entirely 
discard reverence for birth. We observe, that in any 
case of peculiar atrocity, the writer takes care to mo- 
derate your indignation, and soflen your sympathies, 
by assuring you that the person accused was very 
elegantly dressed, I was peculiarly struck with the 
following paragraph, which I copied from a London 
paper, in sneer admiration of the feeling of sartorial 
aristocracy which it displays. I will not name the 
paper, because on a topic where all are admirable, it 
would be. very invidious to claim peculiar merit for the 
present effusion. 

The case was this — A miscreant, named Mister, bad 
crept up stairs at an inn to possess himself of the 
accumulations of a " commercial traveller*' who had 
indiscreetly displayed a considerable sum of money in 
the coffee-room the preceding evening, not being 
aware that there was a Philistine in the camp, but 
supposing that all present were of similar occupation. 
Mr. Mister thought to shorten the affair, and antici- 
pate resistance, by cutting the man's throat while 
asleep, and he had nearly accomplished his object 
with a razor— but for want of a little, a very little, 
anatomical knowledge, had applied his instrument 
rather too low ; the gentleman being thus (as Paddy 
might say,) awakened prematurely before he was dead, 
took the liberty to resist, and, after a severe struggle. 



the! assailant was compelled to fly without accom- 
plishing his object. 

When Mister was brought before the magistrate, 
the penny-a-liner, struck by the atrocity of the pro- 
ceeding, determined to bring down on his head the 
whole weight of popular indignation ; and, to prevent 
any morbid sensibility from interfering with the desire 
of vengeance, went at once to the climax, and said 
that *' Mister was shabbily dressed ;"--« who could now 
doubt of his guilt, or hesitate to hang him ? 

The morning, however, brought reflection — and 
with it a conviction that he had cruelly misrepresented 
the accused ; and in a spirit of candour, which cannot 
be too highly admired, he published the following 
palinode. I solemnly declare it is copied verbatim— 
indeed, such was my admiration at the ready repara- 
tion of injury, that I cut out the paragraph, and 
pasted it into my pocket-book— and now qften bring 
It forward when the Press is accused of injustice. 

'* The report of our correspondent enables us to 
contradict the statements of Mister being shabbily 
dressed. His coat was a good fine broad cloth, with 
velvet collar ; his waistcoat of satin, richly flowered ; 
his trousers of stripe kerseymere ; his shirt of fine Irish 
cloth, but with no visible marks of blood on it as 
stated. His entire suit was in accordance with that 
of a gentleman." 

Now, reader, is not your indignation appeased — is 
it not highly probable that the man was falsely accused? 
— "good fine broad cloth !"—" velvet collar I"— 
** waistcoat of satin, richly flowered I" — why, after 
that, who can doubt that he was entirely innocent— 
or, at least, if he were guilty, that the crime was com- 
paratively venial. 

But I have danced off from the subject which I had 
only touched on — the bodily castigation of domestic 
servants— one, however, of less interest than the mal- 
treatment of our female white slaves in their horrible 
dungeons called London kitchens. I do not speak of 
such houses as entertain several servants, nor the 
kitchens of fashionable streets, which as they glow in 
the fire-light, present to the eye of the passer by a 
cheering image of comfort, warmth, and luxury, to be 
matched in no other part of the world. I speak of 
the under-ground dens of the City, and the older 
parts of the town, where no sunshine ever cheers, where 
even the light of day can never enter, but wligre the 
ihaid of all work plies her hopeless task in dreary 
silence ;-?-she has answered an advertisement with ** no 
followers allowed," and except tlie few words she is 
enabled to exchange with the butcher or baker, at their 
momentary visits, she hears no sound but that of 
scolding from the lips of her hard-hearted mistress — 
who having been herself a servant, is determined that 
whatever she did, and more, shall be exacted from her 
now dependent;— the emancipated slave is always a 
cruel taskmaster — it is a sort of vengeance, a vicarious 
vengeance for his own sufferings, and he gluts it to 
satiety. So with the maid become mistress, and if she 
owed her own elevation to the arts of the harlot, she 
scans with more rigid scrutiny the levity of her slaves 
— " no followers allowed." From five in the morning 
till eleven or twelve, at night she labours on, till ex- 
hausted nature will not allow her to sleep ; sweUed 
legs, the disease called *' the housemaid's knee," or 
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perbtps at kit consumptiotiy takei lier to the hotpit&l, 
to submit to an operation or to die. Sunday shone np 
aabbath for heit-Hihe had no one to eneourage her in 
well doing! thankfnU most thankful, if she escaped 
abusif e scolding* Their souls become deadened within 
thenii and if in utter despair at escaping from this 
eternal round of labour beyond her strengUt^ of im* 
prisoiimenty solitary imprisonmenti for ** no followers 
ate allowed i" if wokn out with suffering and toil, she 
listen to the insulious offers of assumed (perhaps real) 
Isompasswn, ana Accept a home of ease and guilt — 
down with her for ever ; the vindictiTe mistress shows 
her own purity by exaggerating her rices s--^her cha- 
racter is gone-^her ignorancei her want of attention to 
her person ( which she has never hbd leisure to practice 
till it became a habit-^these, and other things, the in* 
evitable result of her long slavery, soon disgust her 
paramour i she is abandoned to a life of vice and loath* 
some misery, and ends her days in a hospital or poor- 
house. 

Thui runs the world, my master»-i>but surely it will 
not always be so, it was not so sixty years ago ; ser* 
vAoti wetfe then dotnestie friends, and a part of the 
flimily. The subject, however, is one to which I feel 
myself incapable of doing justice. 

The injury which may be done by one unguarded 
expression, from a man whose talents have raised him 
to eminence^ is beyond calculation. Deeply has Locke 
to answer for lus advice to mothers on the punishment 
of children ; the oroelty, the mischief, the destruction 
of domestic happiness, the heart-burning thirst of re- 
venge, or the soraki cowardice, which have been pro* 
dneed by his recommendation of the whip, '< till the 
child's spirit shall be effectually broken,'' have deso* 
lated many a homci 

Locke mtiodticed the matter thus-^I quote from 
memory, but it was burnt in on my mind more than 
fifty years ago; not by parental inflictk>n, or the fear 
of it, but by simply reading it. Deeply dkl I vow, 
more deeplv than adults can suppose possible in chiU 
dren, (let them take warning by it,) deeply did I vo^ 
that if ever bis atrocious experiment were tried on me, 
I would die on the spot rather than give way ; his 
words are thesci ana I think I do not mistake a 
syllable-. 

** I once knew a lady who flogged her child severely 
seven times before she could break his spirit— had she 
•topped at thesuth, the child would have been mined.'' 
Oh ! that you eouM rise from the grave, Mr. Locke, 
and give ns the beneit of your master-mind to break 
the chains you helped to rivet. Oh ! that you oonM 
see how much more effectual is the sunshine of bene* 
volence and compassion, than the storm of anger and 
pQnishment, in making a chiU cast off his ddak of 
prdudice and obstinacy. Oh ! that you oouki know, 
and knowing promulgate, with all the influence of 
ycmr well earned reputatk>n, that the obstinacy yon 
would kill is the rudiment of a quality yon would wish 
to oheridi } — you would discard the duter husk of the 
seed which is necessary to its germmation — you would 
destioy the poles which surround the house, because 
they disfigure the beauty of the architecture, not aware 
that the manskm is unfinished, and that they are ne* 
oessary to its completion. You wonkl kill the young 
ehtck because it has no feathers — wait and k will fly i 
it is well we have something to thank you for — ^you 



have taught us the right use of reasoni and we em- 
ploy the feculties improved by your instroctioii to 
condemn you. 

Of all the crimes which I can conceive it powible I 
could have been guilty of, that which wonkl weigh 
heaviest on my conscience wouki be cruelty to ehikiren. 
As I grow older I become more and more toleraDt of 
their defects — ^more and more hopeful of their ultknate 
removal* I see the germs of noble plants in the very 
weeds which disfigure the virgin unL The sptenclid 
cauliflower is the product of slow eoltivatioa, firom the 
little insignificant and ofiensive pbnt, so dimumtive as 
to be scarcely visible on our old walls. In mental eal- 
tivation obstinacy becomes firmness-^vanity, AeeeiA 
pride-— mean parsimony changes into honourable fru- 
gality — ^ferocity becomes courage— profusion, gene- 
rosity—and sentimental weakness, noble benevolence. 
Culuvate, and be patient« The brain of a child goes 
through every pfradation of development, and at Its 
different stages it resembles the bram of every living 
thing, from the lowest to the highest in the scale of 
creatk)n. The Almighty adds and stiperadds to all the 
feculties of the animal, till at last he gives ns the de- 
velopment which makes us responsible being84 It has 
not pleased his infinite wisdom to make us all alike ;-^ 
there must be the irascible and the patient— the active 
and the klle-^e generous and the selfish— the pla- 
cable and the vindictive— the prudent and the thought- 
less— the vicious and the good-**or the whole scheme 
of creation must be different. We are sent into the 
worid to see what we are fit for, and we are punished 
Or rewarded accordingly; but not punished or re- 
warded as man woukl punish and reward, but with a 
perfbct knowledge of all the mitisating and qualifying 
circumstances which are beyond the ken of man — ^who, 
as Bams says— ^ 

** What'i done ye partly may oompuie, 
But fcever wbsf • resitted." 

If I were to state any one thin|^ in which the supe- 
riority of the present generation is most strikingly ma- 
nifested, it is m the benevolent and judicious manage- 
ment of children. The highest authority tells us, 
«' Of such are the kingdom of Heaven." To this holy 
labour of love what splendid talents have been de- 
voted, and especially by the fbmale sex. God speed 
them in their office I If the young of the present day 
oottki know the extent of their obligations to th^a, we 
should have half the sculptors of London emptoyed on 
statues to their honour* 

I would rather be the writer of n highly popular 
child's book, inculcating good principles, and aiding the 
teacher in the moral devetopment and happiness of the 
young, than be the author of a discovery of a new 
power equal to that of steam. The habits of crudty 
lo the yottng<— the indulgence of brutal violence— the 
bnrsto of ungovemed (I do not say imgevemaUe)rage 
so common sixty years a^, are rare m the present 
day, but they are not extinct; and in the exercise of 
my profession many instances of this anreasoaing 
ferocity have come to my knowledge. We meet wi 
gestKulate, and subscribe money — we inflict erud in- 
justice on one class — we give utteranee to bursUi of 
fervid doquence — ^we form societies — ^wesend missions 
—we distribute tracts— we raise enormees taxes^ and 
give enormous sums of money to rescue black slaves 
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from their iask-m>i8ters ; but no one ihinkg of resciiing 
white children from parents who have the power to 
inflict with perfect impunity, and who actually do in- 
flict, on their own offspring, cruelties to which all 
modem slave punishments are trifling. This cruelty, 
however, is chiefly, but by no means exclusively, con- 
fined to the lower classes. In fact, wherever a bad 
man is entrusted with power, and can exercise his vile 
instincts with impunity, he will be sure to use them 
without mercy, whether it would be possible to re- 
move children from under parental care without pro- 
ducing tnore mischief than you would avoid, is a 
problem we are not yet called upon to solve i but of 
this I fbel convinced, that I could give stronger reasons 
for the Spartan mode of education than those which 
carried the Reform Bill. 

I will cite one example of atrocious cruelty, and the 
abuse of parental atithority , which may perhaps startle 
the reader. I have known a nobleman of high rank 
Qog with a horsewhipi on the bare back, daughters 
approaching to womanhood, and for foults too venial 
io deserve anything but confinement to their room. 
Don't be alarmed, my Lord, I shall not add your 
name^ nor Ipeoify your high station-— not from any 
feeling of meroy towards you, but fh>m cotnpassion 
to your chiMren and your relatives,- and especially 
to those lovely women who were the objects of your 
brutal tiolence. They shall be spared the shatne; 
and, perhaps, were I to see you, (after no many 
years,) I might find you so changed as to take 
away the wish to inflict a similar punishment on your- 
se]f---a wish which haunted me for years. You 
thought the deed Would never travel to England. 
Make up for your past brutality by kindness to your 
dependents and children ; spend no part of your for- 
tune in selfish indulgence, but atone fbr your mis- 
deeds by now setting a good example to your grand- 
children;, teach them to be as unlike yourself as pos- 
sible, and you may yet attain peace of mind. You 
thought your brutality veiled in impenetrable obscu- 
rity, but I can assure you, my Loid, it is known to 
many, who all, I believe all, feel as I feel, that more 
iniury would be produced by an exposure than by 
silence. In making vows of self-restfaint, Knd in a 
steady practice of atoning benevolence, shudder, my 
Lord, to reflect^that with the single drop of ink I have 
just flirted from the end of my pen, I could have 
consigned jpu to everlasting infiamy. 



. There is anotiier subject on which I could dilate for 
hours, for it brings back recollections tinged with all 
the most vivid emotions of the human mind— indigna- 
tion, pity, hatred, admiration, wonder, contempt, and 
many other of the most intense feelings tliat can 
agitate an honest heart; I. allude to tlie bruUlizing 
practice of flogging, and, indeed, general cruelty to 
boys which prevailed in the last century. Had I the 
talent of Charles Dickens to personify the instances of 
mental and corporeal punishment I have myself en- 
dured or witnessed, I should make a stronger impres- 
sion on the public mind than he has done, because I 
should represent the efiect of the vile system (then all 
but universal) on youths f^hose bfrth, Aome education, 



sense bf personal honour, cbnrage, and ddpth of feeU 
i09» aggravated the sense of degradatbn to a degree 
of intensitv whk^h can hardly be comprehended by the 
inmates of Yorkshire schools and workhouses. There 
are persons who will look on the last sentenoe as an 
excrescence of aristocratic feeling, to which I have no 
pretensions ; but my earlv and most intimate asito- 
eiates were of a blass greatly above nly own station in 
life, and there are few men of my comparatively hum* 
ble birth Who better know the sentiments of the higher 
classesi 

How this wretched system could have been so kmg 
tolerated — how youths subjected to Uiis degradation, 
and to the injustice which generally accompanied the 
punishment^how minds festering for years under the 
rankling sense of tyranny and cruelty — ^how such 
youths could have grown up into the noble, high* 
spirited, generous, and humane meUf who dignify that 
portion of our history, is to me a problete more diffi- 
cult than the most recondite puzzle df the hisher 
mathematics. There are some nature* which nothing 
can spoil, and some which nothing can elevate^^we 
sometimes see noblemen (Qod Almighty's noblemep, 
who take precedence of all) bom in the bwest walks 
of life, and we tomttiriies hbve had obtruded upon our' 
disgusted attention fit denizens of Newgate and the 
hulks, among men of rank and j^tation^but both these 
are exceptions-^rare exceptions, and they throw an 
undeserved stigma, or unmerited lustre, on the class in 
which they are found; but I must not pnrsne the 
topic^ it would lead me loo far. 

The anecdote with which I shall conclude the pre- 
sent paper^ is one of such tremendous interest and im>- 
portance, that, with every disposition to repress my 
natural tendency to ** Parlare sempre in issimo," I do 
not think it possible to exaggerate its value. Let pa- 
rents read it with attention^ before they inflict even 
moderate punishment on their children. 

A gentleman engaged in the higher departments of 
trade— a good man, an enlightened man, and an affec- 
tionate parent—- had two sons, who at the time I begin 
their history, were respectively of the ages of five and 
ten ; the attachment between them was so remarkable 
as to be the common topic of conversation among all 
their friends and acquaintance. The children were in 
cessantly together ; and to see them walk round the 
garden, with the arm of the elder ronnd the neck of 
the younger, while the other who could not reach to his 
neck endeavoured to clasp his wiiist-^with their long 
auburn hair in the fashion of the dav hanging down in 
ringlets, and (as the elder stooped to kiss his little 
brother) covering his face-^those who had seen them 
thus occupied, their lovely features beaming with affec- 
tion, would have said, that nothing on earth could give 
a more vivid idea of angels. 

The chikiren, when separated for a few hours onlj, 
were miserable ; and when the time arrived for sending 
the elder to school, it wai a subject of serious reflection 
among the parents and friends, whether so intense 
an affection should be checked or encouraged : tlie 
former was decided on, and the elder Was sent to a 
distance. 

Both children were lo exceedingly unhappy, that 
sleepless nights^ losi of appetite, incessant weepbg; 
and rapid wasting of the boay, made every one fbarful 
of the consequences of prolonging the absence, and 
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they were brought together again. Those who wit- 
nessed the tumultuous joy of their meeting, describe 
it as inexpressibly aifecting : they soon recovered 
their health and spirits, and their mutual affection 
seemed, if possible, increased by the temporary se- 
paration. 

The experiment, after awhile, was again made, and 
with similar results ; and it was decided never to risk 
another. 

An arrangement was now entered into with a school- 
master to receive both boys, although contrary to the 
regulations of his establishment, which professed to ad- 
mit none under ten years of age. 

The two boys kept themselves almost entirely aloof 
from all the rest ; the elder helped the younger in his 
education — watched him with a kind of parental soli- 
citude — kept a vigilant eye upon the character of the 
boys who soueht Jhis society, and admitted none to 
intimacy with his brother of whom he did not entirely 
approve. The slightest hint of his wish sufficed with 
the younger, who would almost as soon have contem- 
plated deliberately breaking the commandments, as 
opposing his wishes in the slightest degree. Both 
made . rapid progress in their education, and their 
parents' hearts were filled with thankfubess for the 
blesdng. 

In the midst of this happiness news arrived from the 
schoolmaster, that from some unexplained cause, the 
elder' boy had begun to exercise a very unreasonable 
and tyrannical authority over the younger;— that he 
had been repeatedly punished for it, but although he 
always promised amendment, and could assign no 
cause (reasonable or unreasonable) for his conduct, 
he soon relapsed into his usual habits, and the 
schoolmaster requested to know what was to be 
done. 

The father immediately sent for both boys, and en- 
tered upon a lengthened investigation. The little one 
was almost broken-hearted, and exclaimed, " He 
might beat me every day, if he would but love 
me ; but he hates me, and I shall never be happy 
again." 

The elder could assign no reason for his animosity 
and ill-treatment; and the father, after many re- 
monstrances, thought it right to inflict on him very 
severe corporeal chastisement, and confined him to 
his room for some days, with nothing but bread and 
water. 

The lad on his liberation ^ve solemn promises of 
altered conduct, but showed little affection for his bro- 
ther, although the latter used a thousand innocent 
stratagems to inspire him with tenderness. 

They returned to school. In a few days similar 
scenes, and worse, occurred — the boy was again and 
again punished by the master — again and again pro- 
mised amendment, but in vain, and he was at last 
taken away from school by his father. 

A repetition of severe punishment — long incarcera- 
tion, and a rejection by all his relatives, had no effect 
in changing his disposition — his dislike to his brother 
became fixed animosity, and from animosity degene- 
rated into the most deadly hatred ; — he made an at- 
tempt on the child's life, and if he saw him pass an 
* ' open door, woukl throw the carving knife at him with 
all the fury of a maniac« 



The family now resorted to medical advice, and 
years passed in hopeless endeavours to remove a dis- 
position obviously depending on a diseased brain. 
Had they taken this step earlier these floggings and 
imprisonments would have been spared, as wdl as the 
heart-sickening remorse of the father'. 

Still the boy was not insane — on every topic but one 
he was reasonable but torpid — it was' only at the sight 
of his brother or the sound of his name that he was 
roused to madness. The youth now advanced towards 
manhood. When about the age of fifteen, he was 
taken with a violent but platonic passion for a lady 
more than forty years of age, and the mother of five 
children, the eldest older than himself. His par- 
oxysms of fury now became frightful ; he made several 
attempts to destroy himself; but in the very torrent 
and whirlwmd of his rage, if this lady woukl allow him 
to sit down at her feet and lay his head on her knee, 
he would burst into tears, eo off into a sound sleep, 
wake up perfectly calm and compmed, and looking 
up into her face with lack-lustre eye, would say, " Pity 
me— I can't help it." 

Soon after this he began to squint, and was rapidly 
passing on into hopeless idiocy, when he was once 
more taken to Mr. Gline, a surgeon, long dead, whose 
instinctive sagacity I have never seen equalled bat bj 
one man — the late Dr. Babington. 

After another attentive examination of the skuD, 
which had been shaved for the purpose, Mr. Cline 
said — ** Here is an almost imperceptible depressk>n, it 
would not justify us in doing any thing but in a case 
so entirely hopeless — here, however, we can certainly 
do no harm ; and although there is scarcely a chance of 
benefit, let us make the attempt.'' 

A day was fixed for the operation — a circular piece 
of the skull was removed by the trephine, and on 
examination there was found to be a spicula of bone 
growing from its under-surface and piercing the brain ! 
— Here was the haired to his brother, and the love to 
Mrs. M. ! ! 

He soon recovered — became strongly attached to 
his brother, and felt no other sentiment towards Mrs. 
M. than gratitude for the kindness which she had 
shown him in his illness, and of which he retained but 
a faint remembrance. 

Here, reader, here is matter for reflection—for the 
philosopher, the legislator, the executor of jurispru- 
dence. The thoughts to which it gives rise are over- 
whelming. 

Had wis poor wretch in one of his mad paroxysms 
(before a medical man had been called in) killed his 
brother, how would the rabble crowd at the Old Bailey 
have rejoiced at his execution*! and how cordially 
would the good, the wise, the benevolent, the religious 
have echoed their sentiment I 

And now, reader, listen to the explanation ; for it 
is the most frightful of all the circumstances accom- 
panying this extraordinary case — the most extraor- 
dinary, perhaps, on record, and of which I am sorry it 
is not in my power to give the medical details ; for it 
occurred before I understood the structure of the 
brain — that mysterious organ, or rather organs, for 
there are two of them, each a perfect whole — each 
capable of a synchronous, distinct, and opposing voli- 
tion; and this proposition, however a medical man 
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reading my paper may scout the idea, I pronounce to 
be the essence of insanity, and if God spare my life, I 
will endeavour to prove it in a work strictly profes- 
sional. 

But now for the explanation. The disease which 
led to these terrible results took its rise from a blow 
on the head with the end of a round ruler, in one of 



the gentle reprimands then so common with school- 
masters. The sharp edge broke through both tables 
of the skull, and set up the process of ossification from 
the under surface* 

Here again is matter for reflection ! But the sub- 
ject is too vast for a work of this nature. I will en- 
deavour to continue it in the next number. 
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The Ladie sat upon a mossie seat, 
And leaned back against the bower's side. 
Until there peeped out two tinie feet. 
That still the envious robe did partlie hide ; 
Her crossed hands within her lap abide. 
The boke they whylome held beside her lay. 
A gauzie scarfe about her neck was tied — 
Her beauteous head was forward bent, and aye 
She gazed, yet saw she nought, her thoughts were far 
away I 

She sat soe still, as if ne life she had. 
Or rather, as she was in sweet repose. 
And visited by dreams that were full glad. 
For that her snowey bosom sunk and rose ; 
But ^till upon the scene her eyes unclose. 
Half curtained by theur lids. — Sleep did not she. 
Her dreams they were not sleeping ones, but those 
That wove in waking bowers more pleasant be. 
When sinks the quiet heart to depths of reverie. 



Trulie it is a pleasant thinge at eve 
To loose the thoughts from prisoning controul ; 
Free them from all the bands wisdom doth weave 
Around them, and which oft do work them dole. 
Then will they flee unto some distant goal, 
Some pleasant valley with a sylvir lake 
In evening^s light most beautiful I The soul 
Flies with the thoughts, and there its thirst doth slake 
For thynges more faire than all the painter's sl^ 
could make. 

Or if the mind be in the mood, perchance 
Such scenes of softened beauty will be left ; 
And o*er the tossinge billows we may dance 
Where the wilde waters into Tallies cleft. 
The struggling ship mid tempest winds has heft. 
Then drops it deep into the calm below — 
Tost to and fro— alnigh of hope bereft 
We are — ^when back the thoughts once morewill flow. 
Where on the stream of Time real winds and flowers 
blow I C. H. W. 






A LAMENT FOR VICTOR HUGO'S 
DAUGHTER. 

By thy hoarse waters, deep and moumfiil Sea, 

The heart of Europe moumeth 
For gentle Lady who went forth on thee. 
And ne'er retumeth. 

Have not thy waves Abased out thrones and towers, 
Laid stirrmg hearts to sleep — ^rebuked the strong 
With cold, remorseless slaughter ? 
And must thef strip our garden of its flowers. 
And cotei ohe so innocent and young ? 
Aids I— the Poet's daughter ! 

0, Was his hearth too glad? did Elf and Fay 
Sing mom and eve a music there too blithe 
For mortal host's enjoying, 
That thou amid aerial dance and lay 
Must bid Despair to shriek and Anguish writhe. 
That perfect mirth destroying ? 

It was not so : the tissue of his dreams 

Was not so sparkling that commissioned Death 
Must needs the web shade over. 
He sate with helpless captive by the streams 
Of a strange land, — fathomed the gulph beneath 
Frail maid, and savage lover. 

He watched how Man with fierce temptation warred 
Since Eden's primal days. He loved alone 
Bv graves imblessed to Hnger ; 
And all the pangs by t3rrant Hate prepared 

For Freedom and for Truth, to nim were kiiowrt 
As toiies to artful singer. 

Was't not enough to strive in midnight's gloom. 
To dwell by noon with such imaginings 
For ever darkly br&eding ? — 
But must The Spoiler waste the dreamer*^ honlt, 
Ndf his hedtt's softest and most holy strings 
Ba spared the doom of bleeding ? 

Deep Ocean murmurs on^ nor deigns reply 
To loud Dismay, who deems her question wild 
May treasure lost recover. 
Save by a low and plaintive lullaby ; 

" Sleep, young and tender mother, with thy child, — 
Thy pilgrimage is over !" 

In mournful concord with thy voice, O Sea, 

The heart of Europe mourneth 
For gentle Lddy who went forth cm theei 
And ne er retumeth ! 



And ne er retumeth ! 
Sept. \9th, 1843. 



Henry F^ CnottLEY. 




MY LUCK. 



BY ROBERT HOWR GOULD, BSQ., OF CONNECTICUT. 




KNOW that I am 
celebrated! I do 
not blush to con- 
fess it. It's not 
my fault ;-^I can<» 
not lielp it I I am 

rirfeotly aware 
am chronicled in 
stafjy invoked in song, 
and immortalised in co- 
medy. I know you have 
heard of me ten thoo^ 
sand times ;^-bnt I am 
not to blame^^^ It^s aiy 
luek!" 

There never -liyad a 
man who naturally and 
instinctiTely shrunk firon^ 
fame with so much sen^ 
sitivenesa as mysalft*-yel 
thus i have had it thrust 
upon me. I ean only 
repeat — ** It's my infer* 
nailuckl" 

I cannot endure this 
state of thii^ any longer. I must, <* burst ont^* in 
regard to my sufi&rings ;**-there must he somethin|j 
done, or I sliall certanuy go paad 1 

111 call a public meeting--ril appeal to the Legia« 
latuse — ril change my name — ^I'll get a divorce from 
this oiursed fkte that fbUows pne. 

I know Vm excited ; I fed it. But, ooi|ft«nd iti 
what elsp ean you expeet f Indeed I need your indnl^ 
gence,«^I want your sympathy. Sj^mpaiky ? Why» 
I never met with such a thing in my hie, except from 
one faidlvidual, and he died the next daj; 

But it is not sufficient that I am miserable. I am 
not |dk>Y«d to luxuriate quietly in pay own wretehed* 
ness, aqd wm^ my mis^ea around me^ as they were 
widow*s weeds. My woes are dragged before the pub« 
lie : my own private sorrows are made the theme of 
general nuMh. My agonies ^re oonaidersd to he most 
hmghahle comicalitiea^ I have myself seen a thousand 
people grinning, hyena-Uke, over the wretehedness of 
Guy Goodluok, as pQUftrayed by some inhuman wretch 
of a eomedian. That d]abolk»I fiirce, that identical 
petite eomedy, is the veritable transcript of a few brief 
pages, extracted at random from the record f«f my 
Hlb. i was the victim of the machinations of that 
««d--4, infernal, diabolical John Jones t'^ J an 
<' that fash and most unfbrtunate man," therein styled, 
irith &oetious bitterness, Ouy G^sMfluek. 

Sir, I have expressed a wish to draw upon -toob 
annnpathy \ and ) wish to omivinee you thati neeoand 
osserreit. If the narrative which I hereto append 
does not serve as a letter of credit authorixinff an uu^ 
limited drafi ;— if your ear, open to others, uiould be 
deaf to me, I can only rqpeat, that-*-** It's my hick.^^ 
A f^ years since, I commenced a tour through tho 
Stales, and it is to the incidents o# that toui that i 



would ask your attention \ firmly convmoed, that when 
you have perused the painftil luatorvi you will unhe- 
sitatingly accord to me that distinotiTe appellatioii-^ 
'* Tht unfortunate man.^* 

I left New York far Ghaileston, Sooth Oarollna, 
in a vessel recommended as a fhst-saUer, on a M- 
day, in preference to waiting until the fbllowing 
Monday tor the steam-packet. This ship^s voyages, 
for three years previous, had averaged something less 
than five dayi; but I was ou boar{ my interests were 
involved, and the vessel was driven off the oeast by a 
tremendous gale : thus five weeks elapsed before we 
reached Charleston, minus the nusen^maat and fore- 
top-mast, and in a state of incipient staivadbn »— 
<« Just my luck i'« 

Leaving Charleston in a week, I lo<)k thensoning 
railroad train for Auffusta, Geoq^. Should have been 
in Augusta between four and five o'clock p.m. Loco- 
motive broke down, oltdiging us to walk five m&es In a 
drenching rain ) and we did not arrive until two the 
next morning. Hotels all dosed ^-*4io beds, except 
*f the soft side of a pkmk'* at the dep6t. 

Next day made my way to a hotel. T%e weather 
being fine and warm, they gave me a room without 
any fire-place, and looBng due north through three 
la4;e windows. Duit afienioon an influx of travellers 
filled the house, so thi|t they had not a square inch of 
room to spare-'Hmd then the weather dumged I The 
next three werf the only really cold days that had 
vkited Augusta in five yeass^ 

Of course I took a cold thai stuck ^ ma fiv the 
next sb months h-" 

f'fostmyluckl^* 

Left Augusta in the stage-coach for Ftoiida, at 
seven o'clock, on as fine ap evening as ever was seen. 
Before ten, there came down such a rain as had not 
been seen since the days of the patriardi Noah ; in 
the midst of whldi the coach eapslaed hi the woods, 
and we spent nearly the whok icmahids» oiT the night 
of >V«sco, in getthi^ again under way. Rode in wet 
gannenta till breaUhst time^ and then, it being' kte,^ 
no time was allowed to change iheas» hot we wm 
obliged to ride on undried ; in a j»edBcament, and un- 
der^H^g a process of evaporation, only to be appro- 
dated by a victim of Priesnits. Pushed on ail that 
day and another n^ht, without any respite} same to 
a river, (the Ogeechee,) where, for twen^ years, there 
had been a bridge stnmg enough t^ irfthstuid all 
f^hets ; but as / wanted to evoss it, it had been 
washed away dtirina the previous n^ht. After some 
dek^, we put ourselves Into a crasy ooncsfn ^ a flsft- 
. boa^ and crossed, eoadi and aU. In tho course of 
this operatioii my hat was knocked overi>oird and 
lost, and I was ccmmelled to p«rfcHrm the remainder of 
my journey in a nignt-cap. At length wo readied the 
Chatahoochie river, on tho confines of Florida ; a 
steam-boat )»d passed half an hour bdbfo our alrival. 
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and no other en>ected for a week. Before the week ex- 
pired, the riyer had fallen so low as not to be navigable. 
"Just my luck r 

Took land conyejance for Pensacola in Florida ; 
went about forty miles, and was obliged to turn back 
by a sudden outbreak c^ the Indians. Circumstances, 
^wiiu^ out of this cause, increased the term of addi- 
tional detention to about three weeks. Beached Mo- 
bile eventually f though every ten miles of the way had 
required from me about three hours more for their 
accomplishment than they would firom any one else. 
Two steam-boats left Mobile for New Orleans at the 
same hour : I embarked onboard ikt/aiieit ; sure to 
arrive two hours sooner than the other. Our eneine 
cot out of order, and the alow boat beat us by half-a- 
day. I had a wager pending with a fellow-passenger, 
that we should beat her by an hour ! 

Went to a hotel in New Orleans. Crowded — ^but 
could give me a fine room ; the only objection being, 
that the key was lost : — ^that, however, should be re- 
placed pi the morning. Spent the eveniu^ very plea- 
santly ; retired, for once in my life, in hieh spnits. 
Awoke the next morning, minus a pair of inexpres- 
sibles and all my cash I — 

"Just my luck 1" 

Having, by some unusual conjunction of fortunate 
drcumstanoes, letters of credit, and not having hap- 
pened to lose them, I succeeded in redothing my 
nether limbs and relining my pockets ; — and, in a state 
bordering on frenzy, I rushcMl on board a steam-boat 
bound up the Mississippi. 
That boat was the ill-fated 9&onoco I 
After enduring all the horrors of the scene of death 
consequent upon the fearful erolosion on board that 
" ill-starred, perfidious bark," t escaped from her at 
Yicksburgh, landed, and went to the principal hotel. 
That veiT nisht, " the great fire'* broke out, con- 
suming the whole square on which the hotel stood. I 
escaped, with the loss of all my baggage. Owing to 
exposure, fright, and fatigue, I was attacked the next 
day with a bilious fever, which kept me a prisoner for 
six weieks !— 

"Just my luck 1" 

The fever finally " evacuated ;" and salivated, 
scorched, and worn to a skeleton — ^more dead than 
alive — ^I started for the Bed Biver, in the vain hope 
that on the extreme verge of civilization my infernal 
"luck'* might desert me. 'Twas a vain attempt! 
After that " jum^inff-off-nlace of all creation,'' Shreve^ 
part, was left bemndus, (odingmore than six hundred 
miles up that wild stream, the Bed Biver,) and just as 
I b^;an to indulge the fondest anticipations, the boat 
struck a snag in " the great raft," and sunk in twenty 
minutes. 

^ There bemg no other steam-boat at that time up the 
river, we were obliged to take small boats and go 
down, drifting with Uie current by day, and ^leepii^ 
on shore (with the snakes, alligators, and musqui- 
toes) by night. Arrived, after a week of this tedious 
voyamig, at Natchitoches, and there got on board a 
small steam-boat, and continued our downward course. 
The river being at flood, the boat ran into the woods 
and knocked down both her chimneys. They fell 
overboard and sunk I We lay by for a day, and built 



wooden ehimneye out of some planks which were foond 
piled on the shore. Thought them rather combus- 
tible; but the captain had used similar ones fre- 
quently with perfect success. So we started; ran 
merrily for about ten miles. Why not twenty or fifty t 
I was on board. The confounded chimneys took fire 
and were consumed, the boat herself having a narrow 
escape! 

" Just my luck ! 

By some means or other, I hardly know what, I 
reacned Cincinnati, Ohio. Met there an old friend ; 
one of my few real friends. " After aH my troubles and 
torments," thought I, " this is one happiness beyond 
the reach of fate :"— but he was going to New Oneans 
the same day! — ^This, however, I made the best of. 
He had taken passage in a beautiful, new boat. This 
was to be her first trip ; and, willine to give the citi- 
zens a treat, her captain invited the friends of the 
passengers to remain on board, and he would run two 
or three miles up the river, and land them as he again 
passed the pier on his way down. We remained on 
IxMurd. I remained. The boat ran two or three miles 
up the stream, turned, and when nearly at the wharf 
again a fearful explosion was heard : — the shattered 
fragments of the Moselle were scattered upon the 
stream and shores of the Ohio 1 

My woes were not to end thus. Happening to wUh 
to be killed, such an event was an imjpossibility. I 
was rescued firom the water perfectly unmjured. 
"Just my luck !'^ 

Some time elapsed. I went to Canada* I joined 
the "patriots." Now, thought I, linked with men as 
desperate as myself, I may at least brins m^ sorrows 
to a speedy termination. £verything worked m unison 
with my hopes. I was taken prisoner, in arms ! I 
was tried at London, Upper Canada, and sentenced 
to be hanffed ! The day arrived ; I stood upon the 
scaffold ; Uie fatal noose was placed around my neck ; 
already I seemed to have advanced one st^ mto the 
other world. Just as I was expecting the irrevocable 
signal for the executioner to launch me forth, a re- 
pneve arrived from Sir Geoive Arthur ! This was 
followed by a free pardon! lify happiness in pro^>eet 
df the dose of my career was consiaered proof positive 
of insanity. Some persons curious in monomania had 
obtained my release ! 

I was sent out of the province, of course. I took 
the stage for Detroit, in Michigan. The stage pro- 
prietors were in the habit of shortening thdr route 
some seventy miles, by traversiog the ice on Lake 
Saint Clair. We took the same course in the present 
instance. A strong north-west gale came on, and the 
ice b^;an to break up. We were obliged to make for 
the shore with all our speed, and eventuaUy to aban- 
don the horses and coach, and clamber over the broken 
ice to the land. Two fellow passengers wero drowned. 
My perfect indifference preserved me, and I landed in 



I arrived at Detroit. Some prospect existing of 
disturbance on the frontier, I enlisted in the United 
States' army. I wanted to be shot, — instead of which 
I firoze my toes and received a flogging for sleeping 
while on sentry dutjr. I never can sleep. Not cv«i in 
a stage-coach or railway-car. Never could — always, 
under all circumstances, restless and wakeful. It was 
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essential for me to keep awake, and, of course, I 
went to sleep like a hog ! J got flogged — J, for sleeping ! 
A fellow-soldier committed a contemptible piece of 
petty larceny. I was convicted of the deed, flowed 
again, and drummed out of my regiment I — 
"Just my luck r 

I came again to New York. Eventually I deter- 
mined to commit suicide. I bought a pistol. I loaded 
it. I went to my room and put it to my head, — 
at I thought ! I did nothing of the sort I I missed 
my mark by six inches, and utterly demolished a very 
expensive mantel-clock, an heir-loom in my landlady's 
family. 

" Just my luck !" 

It is cold, — you know it is cold, — infernally cold! 
Many instances have occurred of people being killed 
by a mere plunge into the river in such weather. I 
rushed to the wharf — I plunged into the water. 
"Now," exclaimed I triumphantly, "save me who 
can!" 

A venerable watchman, who ought to have been 



fast asleep, (and had been so at the same hour from 
time inmiemorial,) saw me, — had me picked up ! 

I was floating on a cake of ice, — ^nad been in the 
water for half an hour. I ought to have been dead 
some minutes before I was taken out. Any other man 
would have died twice in the same time. Never better 
in the whole course of my life than I was the next 
morning. 

"Just my luck!" 

I have been writing these painful details from an 
inkstand as big as a half-bushel, with a base as broad 
as that of Mount Atlas ; — never was known to capsize ; 
a twenty foot lever could not upset it, though the fate 
of nations depended upon the accomplishment of such 
a result. I barely caught the tip of my pen in it, and 
it was hurled bottom upwards upon my manuscript, 
burying it beneath an ocefin, a cataclysm of ink. 

My hands are covered with it ! My lap is deluged ! 
My paper, my desk, my handkerchief, my carpet, arc 
all of a hue as dark as my destiny ! 
"It's just my luck!" 

Kix. 
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Can it be, thou art gone ? — thou seemest one 

Who sweetly sleepeth ! 
Yes, thou art gone ! I hear the loved one's moan 

For thee, who weepeth. 

Yes ! thou art gone — gone in the opening spring 

Of life's young hours. 
As winter's cold oft nips in ' ' 



Spring's fairest flowers ! 

Yes ! thou art gone !— thou wert too pure, too bright. 
Too good, too fair. 



To stay with us ! but in eternal light 
Thy home was there ! 

Why should we mourn that thou art snatched away 

In quiet years. 
Ere grief had dimm'd the clearness of thy day 

With sorrow's tears ? 

Why weep for thee ? why let the throbbmg heart 

Be sore distressed? 
Clothed in light, an angel now thou art 

Among the blessed. 



c. n. w. 




N the southern bank of the Trent, 
in a fine, healthy, open and airjr spot, 
celebrated by 'old Burton, m his 
"Anatomy of Melancholy," as "peculiarly pleasant, 
wholesome and eli^ble," stands Foremark^ the seat of 
the ancestors of Sir Francis Burdett for many oenenh 
tions, for the family is one of the oldest m E^Iand. 

It is a handsome, ^rand and affreeahle place, and 
some of the trees which surround it have "outyTe4 
the eagle ;" there is in particular a long secluded walk 
between two rows of aged oaks, quite unrivaUad in its 
kind ; another grove of maffuificent trpu^ formqpU of 
much greater extent, Druidical in their «uU|Mi1qf| p % 
great ornament to the grounds. 

The game is here in infinite abundance and pirticvia 
larly fine, and it would be more plentiful but ^ ihe 
lemty which has long encouraged poachers. It is 
beautiAil to see the hares coursing along the lawns 
close to the windows, and the glittering and graceful 
pheasants tamely perched on the balustrades of the 
terraces. Every thmg has a calm, happy, contented 
and seouestered aspect, almost monastic ; but it was 
not in this spot, but in Warwickshire, that the Prioiy 
of Ancote was founded by an ancient {>ossessor of this 
estate, in expiation of a crime, the particulars of which 
this legend recounts. Nor was it at the present house 
that he resided, but in one much more ancient, situated 
in a retired spot, now embosomed in a thick grove of 
oak and beech, and in the vicinity of fine woods. The 
spot is called Knowle HiUs ; and all that remains of 
tne old building is now formed into a pleasure house, 
before which is a beautiful lawn, where the peasants in 
the neighbourhood i^re allowed oocaaio^ally to keep 
revel, and dance to the souud of gay music, making 
the woods re-echo* 

" I have often," said an old man who shows the 
place, "lingered here when all were gone, and voice 
after voice had died (vway in dbtanoe, and enjoyed the 
perfect solitude of this spot, where usually not a sound 
IS heard but tl^e wind amongst the old trees, and the 
rustle of the ivy waving to and fro along the ancient 
wall, where you see that strange face carved, that seems 
as if it was looking over the battlements, watching 



what is going on. Some say, on moonlight nights the 
whole figure has been seen," and it looks like a krn^t 
in armour : it walks, with a stately step, all round dbis 
green, where once stood a tower, in which a great 
crime is said \d have been committed, and it pauses at 
the little low docur-way you see there, utters a deep 
sigh, aud TanidiM^ I myself never saw any thing of 
(ho Vf^i, bilt there were two very old women, who 
lived hefn ffnce toirther, and took care of the ruins, 
il^ t)l«gr fised to hear and see strange things— chains 
rattling, and screams and groans that were awful. One 
of the old wonm died* and used to come back to the 
Qt)^, and tell wonderful secrets ; so she said : bat she 
ipei^t too, and Mijfkee her time, I don't know how it is, 
tMit nothing out of the common ever happens." 

There are a ^reat many curious and interesting 
family pictures m Foremark House, and amongst 
others tne portrait of a very beautiful lady is partica- 
larly attractive, both from its smgularity and its oeauty. 
She wears the costume of an early period, is covered 
with jewels, a lone transnarent veil depending from 
her singular shaped head-oress ; her dress is extremelj 
rich, all velvet, silk, embroidery and precious stones. 
There are two other portraits of her, in different cos- 
tumes : one represents her in an undress, oocapied in 
winding her long rich hair round a reel : by her scissars 
beine placed on the table beside her comb, ^^J"f P^ 
as if sne were about to cut off a long lock. There is 
a sweet tenderness in her eyes, which tells that her 
thoughts are fiur away, fixed on the person, perhaps, 
for whom she is preparing this precious remembrance : 
round her white throat she wears a very slender black 
cham, to which is fastened a little cornelian rine, and 
the ends of the chain fall mto her boddioe, as if they 
sustained some other rehc, which ia hidden in lier 
bosom. 

The third p<nrtrait representsi her, pale, worn and 
sad-looking— her dress disordered, ana her hand rest- 
ing on a skull. There is something very solemn about 
thos last picture and it seems to speak of a melancholy 
change in the person represented. 

Opposite this frowns, from the wall, a bearded mm 
in a half-military costume, whose looks are pecuharly 
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severe, and there is a wildness and fierceness in his 
eyes, which makes the heholder shudder : he has one 
hand on the hilt of his sword, which he grasps as if 
in anger, and in the other holds an open letter. This 
was Sir Hugo de Burdett, lord of Loseby, and the 
I>ady was his wife, Johanne. 

They were married at a very early age, not, as ge- 
nerally happened at that time, united by relations from 
mere expediency, but they had chosen each other ; and 
their mutual love was so remarkable, both before and 
after their marriage, that they were cited and admired 
by all ; and more than once the haughty heiress of 
Aquitaine would remark to her volatile husband, 
Henry II., " that there were few couples in his do- 
minions who set so good an example as Sir Hugo and 
his Johanne." It would indeed have been difficult not 
to show tenderness to so charming a creature as Jo- 
hanne was. The mind shone out in the bright sofl 
violet eyes, for which she was celebrated, as well as for 
her peculiarly long and fine hair, which reached to the 
eround, in imdulating waves, and would almost cover 
her as she stood. Sir Hugo used to take a pleasure in 
beholding her beautiful tresses spread at their full 
lenflfth, and he always wore in his helmet one of her 
curUng locks at every tilt and tournament, where he 
was sure to distinguish himself. 

Higher up in Derbyshire, not far from the great 
cavern of the Peak, lived the Baron of Boyvill, who 
was a distant connexion of Sir Hugo, and had been his 
early companion. He had not married himself, and 
the Lady Johanne was aware that her coldness and 
preference for him who became her husband, was the 
cause of his living single. Several years had passed 
since her marriage and they had not met, when on a 
sudden, the Baron began to make them visits, and Sir 
Hugo, who was attached to him, occasionally returned 
them, sometimes alone and sometimes accompanied by 
his wife. This intercourse had continued some time, 
when Johanne observed a change in her husband's 
manner : a gloom seemed to take possession of him, 
and his conversation always turned on the most serious 
subjects ; in particular he spoke of the glorious cause 
of Christianity, which was defended in the Holy Land 
by the Knights of Europe, and sighed heavily as he 
concluded, by wishing that he had been thought 
worthy to add the weight of his arm to the holy 
fight. 

Johanne listened with fear and trembling, for she was 
well aware how many of the most gallant knights of 
the time had quitted their famiUes and their country to 
join the standard of Coeur de Lion beyond the seas. 
Nevertheless she hoped that such a notion was far 
from Sir Hugo's mind, and she redoubled her efforts 
to please and charm him, and succeeded so well, that 
several months elapsed and his spirits revived, and he 
ceased to speak of the deeds of the Crusaders. All 
this time the Baron of Boyvill had not visited them, 
and she saw plainly, that to him she owed the fears she 
had entertained of losing him she so much loved. 
Her former coldness towards him consequently in- 
creased, and she began to look upon him with positive 
dislike, not concealing from Sir Hugo the fact that he 
was displeasing to her. He was not slow to discover 
this on nis part, and he seldom intruded on their pri- 
vacy, although he occasionally sent messages to her 
lord by a mendicant friar, who travelled the country, 
and had been to Syria, fron; whence he brought such 
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precious relics, that he was welcomed by all the pious 
in every part of England. 

This friar was a frequent guest at the monastery of 
Black Canons at Repton, not far from Foremark, and 
Sir Hu^o would oflen in his rides stop at the convent 
gate and converse with Father Bernard, who generally, 
from humiUty, sat on a stone at the entrance. From 
him he heard wondrous and exciting stories of the 
warfare in the Holy Land, and his spirits rose and his 
valour was roused as he listened to the great deeds of his 
brethren in arms. " And I," he would reflect, " am 
wasting my youth, and allowing my sword to rust in 
idleness, charmed by the beauty of a woman, when I 
ought to be striving to redeem the Holy Sepulchre from 
the Pagan. Surely Boyvill may be right — ^there must 
be sorcery at work to keep me nere ; when in the pre- 
sence of Johanne I have no power to leave her, nor can 
bear the thoughts of separation : it is only in absence 
I feel free to think — I will consult the holy father, and 
be guided by his advice." 

He did so, and the friar, whose great object was to 
gain proselytes to the cause, lost no advantage : he re- 
presented the sin of his remaining supine in his own 
castle, and as he found he dared not tell his lady of 
the resolution he at length took of leaving her, he 
counselled his doing so secretly. 

Accordingly, the friar gave him a sleeping potion to 
administer to Johanne, which would secure her from 
discovering his absence too quickly, and allow hipa to 
to take possession of a long lock of her beautiM hair, 
for which he dared not ask her for fear of exciting her 
suspicions. She slept therefore soundly on the night 
when Sir Hugo rose from her side, cut the tress from 
her head, and fastening round her throat a little chain, 
to the centre of which was attached a small comehan 
ring with the letters of his name engraven thereon, and 
a heart at the end of the chain, he embraced her ten- 
derly, and taking one long sad look at her unconscious 
form, departed from his castle. 

When Johanne awoke the next morning the sun had 
no light for her, she missed her husband, she perceived 
the chain round her neck, and the truth was revealed 
to her at once. She examined with terrified eagerness 
his parting gifl, and on the golden heart she read the 
words " Five Tears" 

The first thought was to hasten to the convent at 
Repton, where having entreated to see the Abbess who 
was the superior of the society of both male and female 
recluses, she begged her to counsel her what to do. 

" Daughter," said the Abbess, " be content ; it is 
the will of Heaven that your dream of worldly hap- 
piness should end. Your husband has chosen a better 
part, he is gone to fight for the holy cause, accom- 
panied by his friend, the Baron of Boyvill, and guided 
by the pious Father Bernard. Go home and pray. 
In five years he will return." 

Sad and lonely were now the hours passed in her 
moiunful home by the desolate Johanne, and thoush 
she strove to obey the commands of the Abbess, she 
found it hard to banish regret from her mind and to 
resign herself to her fate. 

Those tresses which her beloved husband had so 
admired, and of which she now had lost her pride, she 
resolved to dedicate to the Virgin, together with her 
prayers for his safety ; and occupied her whole time \a 
embroidering a magnificent altar-cloth for the shrine of 
our Lady of Repton, in which §he interwove flo 
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and fruits, and birds and insects, all formed of her own 
hair mingled with gold and silver thread. She wound 
it off on a golden reel for her use, and cut it with her 
golden scissors eyery morning when she rose ; and 
every day she kissed the little cornelian ring which was 
pendant from her chain, and read the sad words on her 
heart, " Five Years." 

Three of the five years had passed, when her soli- 
tude was broken by the arrival of a palmer from the 
plains of Syria, in whom she recognized Father Ber- 
nard : from him she learnt that ner husband was a 
prisoner to the Infidels, and for his ransom was de- 
manded a large sum of money, which the friar had 
undertaken to bear back to the place of his captivity. 
The gold was quickly procured, and the friar departed ; 
new hope springing up in the heart of Johanne, that 
Sir Hugo would soon return to her. 

Anouicr year passed away and her spirits sank, for 
no tidings came of him she loved, till one evening, as 
she sat in her bower, whose small pointed window 
looked over the Yale of Trent, and her eye rested on 
the gigantic beeches whose boughs were waving in the 
autumnal wind, she perceived a knight ride slowly up 
the long avenue whidi led towards the castle, and as 
the light fell full on his armour, she saw the red cross 
upon his breast. 

Not doubting a moment but that it was her beloved 
lord, she flew rather than ran down the turret stairs, 
and summoning her people, desired them to throw 
open the gates to the (jrusader ; but as he approached 
her disappointment was extreme, for, as he raised his 
visor, she perceived him to be no other than the Baron 
of Boyvill. 

The tidings that he brought were sad indeed : he 
related that the money she had sent by the friar had 
been paid to the Pagan chief who held Sir Hugo in 
captivity, and that the prisoner had been indeed re- 
leased, but a corpse. He had been put to death in 
prison, and so restored to his friends. 

Johanne* s agonies of grief were so great on hearing 
this fearful announcement, that her life was for some 
time in danger, and it was long before she recovered to 
consciousness of her unhappy position. It was then 
that she learnt that she was no loneer mistress of 
Foremark, for, as her husband had died without heirs, 
the estates devolved on the Baron of Boyvill. But 
this was nothing to her in comparison of the distress 
which the importunities of the Baron caused her, for 
he hesitated not to disclose his attachment, and to 
desire her hand, when he offered her all the posses- 
sions which she would otherwise forfeit. 

This proposal she would by no means listen to, but 
professed her intention of entering the Priory of Rep- 
ton, there to end her days in seclusion : she soon, 
however, found that the Baron was resolute and did 
not intend to permit her to leave the castle ; in fact, 
was determined to make her his wife with or without 
her consent. 

Unable to help herself, she had nothing in her 
power but to dissimulate, and, at length, was forced to 
agree, that when the five years of her late husband's 
absence were expired, she would become his bride, on 
condition that he did not molest her till that time. 
To this he apparently agreed, but, in the mean time, 
she was securely guarded in a high tower which looked 
over the vale, where no access could be had to her, and 
from whence it was impossible to escape. There she 



lived in solitude and gloom, sttQ working at h^ i 
broidery and weeping over her wreidira fiite: tlie 
only ornament of h«r room a skull and cro884xNiB8» and 
her thought oontinually of death. 

At length the five years were expired, and Johanoe 
was in daSy tenor of ner promise being claimed. The 
Baron visited her one day and inform^ her that the 
next he had fixed for their nuptials, and. that he was 
about to repair to the castles of his friends in the 
neighbourhood to engage them to be preamt at the 
solemnity. 

She saw that she had now no escape, and when she 
was again alone, she thr^w herself on her knees in 
despair, and implored the assistance of Heaven. 

Suddenly she heard a heayy foot on the stair, the 
door of her tower opened, aim a knight in armour 
stood before her : his visor was uaclosed, and she saw, 
with amazement, the features of her husband. Sir 
Hugo : but his brow was as dark aSk night, a deep 
gloom was seated there, and his eyes exnv^^sed no love 
or tenderness : his glance was fierce and terri]^ as he 
exclaimed, in a harsh voice — 

" Unfaithful woman — betrayer of thy husband — ^tll^ 
hour of punishment is arrived." 

So saying, he strode towards her, and drawing his 
sword, seized her by the arm — ** This hand," he said, 
" on which I placed the bridal ring, shall be the sacri- 
fice of thy infidelity — and thus I immolate it to my 
revenge." 

The words were scarcely uttered ere his sword had 
severed her left hand from the fair ann which snstamed 
it, and she lay bathed in her blood. 

Sir Hugo then strode down the stairs, his mailed 
heels clanking as he passed ; he traversed the small 
court which led to the tower, and descending to the 
lower hall, stood amongst his domestics, who, with 
terrified cries, fled at his approach, imagining that 
they had seen a spectre. 

That night he left the castle, and the body of hb 
murdered wife was found in her tower : she was dead, 
and her right hand held closely the chain round her 
neck to which the ring and heart were appended. 
The Baron of Boyvill never returned, and, after a 
search in the neighbouring wood, he was found 

Eierced with many wounds, by the side of a fountain, 
ut life was extinct, and all efforts to restore him were 
unavailing. 

In a few months Sir Hugo came back to Foremark : 
none of his domestics darc^ to ask him a single ques- 
tion, and he was never known to explain to any the 
reason of his absence, his abrupt return, or the cause 
of his severity to the Lady Johanne. 

There is at a short distance from Foremark a sin- 
gular bank of rocks which rises precipitately above the 
extensive meadows which border the Trent. They 
may still be seen there, and are, indeed, a great object 
of attraction in the neighbourhood, both firom their 
strange appearance, and the traditions attached to 
them. 

In the centre, the rock projects and divides into 
rugged points, presenting on one side the appearance 
of a Gothic archway, with openings here and there, 
which seem like arrow slits or narrow windows ; several 
excavations likq cells are within, which communicate 
with each other, and the whole has a solemn and 
mysterious effect, mantled as it now is with ivy. The 
name given to it is Anchor Church, and it is said to 
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have been once the residence of an anchorite^ whose 
seyerities were of a very appalling nature. Human 
bones have been found near the spot, and with traces 
of an altar, and other remarkable remains, are said 
still to lie beneath the rock. 

There, not very long after the catastrophe of the 
Lady Johanne's death, a stranger of singular sanctity 
took up his abode : so harsh and severe was he to him- 
self, that when he applied the discipline, which he did 
continually, his cries could be heard for a great dis- 
tance round : those who prostrated themselves thrice 
at the foot of the rock where he had fixed his cell were 
sure to be relieved of the maladies from which they 
suffered; and the fame of his miracles was such that the 
Priory of Bepton was crowded with pilgrims who came 
to visit him. To those who were so fortimate as to 
obtain access to him, he foretold the future, and divulged 
the past ; and the whole country rang with his fame, 
and the extraordinary penance to which he had con- 
demned himself. 

Late one stormy evening a messenger arrived at Fore- 
mark, bringing an entreaty to Sir Hugo from the an- 
chorite of the rock, that he would instantly repair to 
his cell, adjuring him by the Holy Sepulchre to do so. 
The knight accordingly took his way to the secluded 
spot, and there found the hermit extended on the bare 
floor in the agonies of death : he had only breath to 
ask him, in a hollow voice, for his forgiveness for some 
crime he had committed against him : Sir Hugo ac- 
corded the coveted pardon, and the anchorite, taking 
from his bosom a letter or scroll, presented it to him 
as he fell back a corpse. 

Sir Hugo, although a man distinguished in arms, 
had no learning, and as he was unable to decipher the 
characters in the scroll, he rode at once to the priory, 
and confiding it to one of the learned monks, desired to 
know the concealed meaning. After looking it over, 
the monk, with a shudder, informed the knight that its 
contents were so horrible that he would need all his 
firmness to hear them — ^he then read as follows : — 

'* The mendicant friar Bernard and the recluse of 
the rocks of Trent are one and the same. Worldly 
vanity seduced me to crime — I wished to be thought 
a saint, and I have been a wretched sinner. I travelled 
over Europe to gain partisans to the holy cause — I 
gathered money and spent it in wickedness instead of 
charity. The Baron of Boyvill paid me to gain over 
Sir Hugo de Burdett and I accompanied both to the 
Holy I^d. I betrayed Sir Hugo into the Paynim's 
hands, and after obtaining money for his ransom from 
his lady, I returned with Uie sum, which I shared with 
the Baron; and found means to let Sir Hugo know that 
his lady was false, and had refused to ransom him. 
After this the Baron came back to England, and endea- 
voured, by representing that her husband was dead, to 
induce the Lady Johanne to become his wife, wliich 
she steadily refused. I had obtained large sums from 
the Baron, but he had of late refused to give me more. 



and in revenge I wrought his ruin. I procured the 
release of Sir Hugo by my agents, and sent him word 
that his wife and friend were both false. He encoun- 
tered the Baron in the woods of Foremark, and slew 
him, for he taunted him with having gained the affec- 
tion of his wife. Mad with jealousy. Sir Hugo put the 
innocent lady to death. Remorse almost drove me 
distracted, when I found the effect of my work, and I 
strove by penitence to atone for my fearful sins and 
those i had caused. Pray for my soul, and let masses 
be said for one otherwise lost for ever." 

Sir Hugo, after the reading of thisf atal confession, 
returned to Foremark a changed man : he entered the 
chamber of his murdered wife for the first time since 
her death, and there he found the piece of embroidery 
wrought of her hair, the little cornelian ring and heart, 
and the skull and cross bones which were the sole 
adornment of her sohtary abode. Her body had been 
carefully buried by a faithful domestic in the little 
green court beneath the windows of her tower, and to 
that spot he descended. 

As his footstep trod the grass at the entrance, he 
was arrested by a sound of the sweetest melody he had 
ever heard ; — he stood on the last step and gazed over 
the low wall, and there he beheld a small bird of slender 
make, and peculiarly bright eyes, seated on a shrub 
close to the lady's grave, and singing sweetly and 
mournfully in notes of the most touchmg music. The 
movement he made startled the little songster, whose 
quick eye soon perceived him — ^it instantly spread its 
vrings and flew upwards, and was out of sight almost 
before he could observe the movement. He perceived 
that it was a nightingale, an eastern bird whicn he had 
often heard in Syria, but which is never known to visit 
that, part of England — nor has one ever been seen in 
Derbyshire from that time. 

Many were the tears Sir Hugo shed over that mound 
of earth ; and when he mounted his steed the next day 
and rode he knew not whither, it was said that the 
same small bird flew before him, and he followed its 
flight till it alighted in a valley, where in after years 
stood the Monastery of Ancote, founded by Sir Hugo 
de Burdett, in expiation of his sins. 

The Altar of the Virgin there for centuries possessed 
one of the most beautiful coverings that had ever been 
seen; and whoever, it was said, prayed at that shrine, 
if any malady affected their hands or fingers, found, 
when they rose from their orisons, all pain removed. 

The estate of Foremark passed to a distant branch 
of the family, but aU the females of the race have ever 
since been celebrated for the pecuhar colour of their 
eyes, and the remarkable beauty of their hair, at least 
such was the tradition of the country in the time when 
legends were believed. At the present day nothing 
remains of the ancient house but the tower and cham- 
ber at Knowle Hill, the carved face over the wall, and 
the pictures which are still preserved in the more 
modem dwelling house. 
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" PoETfiY is the madness of a few, for the gain ot 
nohodj ;"— such was the wonted saying of John Aust, 
who never contradicted it in thought or act ; and the 
person on whom he commonly tried this hiting saw 
was his own sensitive and junior brother Richard, a 
being unhappily too much given up to those dreams 
which hover about the existence of individuals who 
meditate the muse, and seek to "build the lofty 
rhyme." The force of contrast app^A^ ^o where so 
great as in family unlikenesses. Tne notions of John 
Aust were as hard and positive as the outlines of an 
old wood-cut. John was of the city, civic ; having 
early found his true position in that busy spot where 
time and money are convertible terms, each represent- 
ing the other. At school, his favourite authors had 
been Walkinghame and Bonnycastle, to the exclusion 
(as far as possible) of all other literature ; and the 
natural sequel to this predilection was the counting- 
house. He was prudent, active, bold and persevering 
— but all with ngid reference to the "commercial 
principle." Richard, on the contrary, was bashful, 
reserved, melancholy, mdolent, very humble, and yet 
a little proud ; these last two qualities forming an cJdd 
sort of moral coating— a livery about him— humiUty 
turned up with pride. He was, moreover, extremely 
benevolent — overstocked with sympathies — as full of 
heart (if the comparison may be allowed) as a prize 
cabbage. There are persons who will make use of a 
pocket handkerchief when a tale of distress, from the 
circulating Ubrary, assails their sensibilities ; but are 
found suddenly impecunious, or else button up their 
pockets, when the tale comes from a live petitioner, 
with a hand of flesh and blood outstretched in suppli- 
cation. Richard Aust was not of this class of hu- 
manists. He would choke with emotion at the tale 
from the " public library ;" but then, he would give 
— ^not what he could, but what he could not afifbrd — 
to the helpless proprietor of the real tale. He had 
that intense and disproportioned love of books which 
is so apt to seize upon persons who are disinclined to 
habits of activity. As in mental disposition, so in 
bodily temperament, he was the reverse of his brother 
— being of weakly frame and horribly nervous ; so 
nervous as to be at all points what Achilles, after 
dipping, was in the heel only. On the whole, he was 
as unfit to battle with the world as his brother was well 




qualified for that needful but most disagreeable t«sk. 
They had each a patrimonial trifle, just sufficient to 
renund them that their own exertions were indispen- 
sable towards making out the means of living. Tneir 
deceased father, a member of the silk trade, had not 
been what is called in the city a good man ; that is to 
say, he could not at any time have paid fbr^ shiUings 
in the pound ; but he had borne a respectable cha- 
racter, and was not believed, even at the Custom-house, 
to have neglected any of his duties. 

Early in his career John Aust " did something for 
himself," by catchine the turn of an accident. A 
house was to be sold, in a good, but rather low and 
dirty situation. The day was a thorough pelter, the 
auctioneer was not Robins, and the company were a 
very few wet strangers, droppers-in. The presiding 
Jack-in-the-box, unable to squeeze out a bidding, took 
the initiative himself, and proposed a low sum by miy 
of starting-point. John, a cool observer of the scene, 
echoed the " low figure ;" the man in the mahogany 
resumed his eloquence at some length ; nobody warmed 
up ; the hammer descended. John tendered the de- 
posit-money ; whereupon the auctioneer, finding that he 
was a real bidder, ana not (as he had supposed) a mere 
friendly buyer-in of the property, became alarmed, 
grew as white as his own nammer, remonstrated, and 
finally attempted to pass the matter off as a joke. 
John, however, was not to be shaken ; he threatened 
to defend his purchase at the point of the law, pre- 
vailed, and thus obtained the house at half its real 
value ; being enabled to rivet the affair afterwards by 
means of borrowed money. 

As for poor Richard, he had looked out upon the 
wide worla with the flickering optics of an owl, but 
could discern nothing that would suit his incapacity. 
He could not '' cotton" to merchandize — wholesale and 
retail were alike indifferent to him ; and with regard 
to the professions, they were for the most part labo- 
rious and expensive in limine^ and of doubnul recom- 
Sense in the prospect beyond: — so he fidgetted, pon- 
ered, nibbled his pen, scrawled crude couplets on 
stray bits of paper, and wished he could afford to wait 
till the tide of human affairs should throw up some- 
thing in his favour. From his boyhood, while linger- 
ing over the pages of Thomson and Groldsmith, he had 
cherished some vague notions of becoming a poet, in 
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in spite of sundry remarks from friends, to the effect 
that poetry was extra-professional, and nobody's busi- 
ness. Indescribable was the flutter of excitement he 
had felt at his own first appearance in print — albeit in 
the comer of an obscure country newspaper (the some- 
thing Mercury) — where his lines on a crocus made such 
a figure as ragged types, abominable paper, and pro- 
voking errors of the press would let them. No solid 
gain could hare delighted Richard so much as the 
consciousness of harins crept into actual print. But 
how was he to live ? After some length of suspense, 
a sort of resource presented itself. Some boys 
wanted education — their father, a dry-salter in Lower 
Thames Street, had somehow been reading Cow- 
per's " Tyrocinium," — he decided in favour of the 
domestic affections and home-taught knowledge — 
but wished it done cheap. Somebody mentioned 
Richard Aust to him, as a very young man, likely to 
answer his purpose ; — ^he sent for him — liked him — 
terms arrangea — shilling an hour — ^four boys — six 
hours a day — Latm, French, English, Geography, Use 
of Globes, History, Writing — no figures — thing con- 
cluded. This (as his brother observed) was doing 
business, and therefore satisfactory, as far as it went. 
The undertaking, much as it was at variance with 
Richard's fancy-^d tastes and feelings, was by him 
conscientiously fulfilled. He managed to drive no 
small amount of information into the boys* heads, at 
the expense of many an ache to his own. The father 
" did" the arithmetic himself, as Richard would none 
of that ; and thus, on the whble, the paternal plan, 
copied from Cowper, succeeded j but the close air and 
the confinement ruined the health of the lads — and so 
the success was naught. 

John had by this time made exemplary progress 
in the counting hoUse where he was engaged. His 
arithmetical cranium, as hard and steady as the figure- 
head of a merchant-ship, carried him prosperously on 
through the routine of office. In the commercial 
world there are certain situations where a discemine 
nose is no bad thing, — a remark, the truth of which 
John Aust was enabled to illustrate. His principals 
were a firm in the American trade ; and chiefiy con- 
cerned in the importation of leaf tobacco, both for 
themselves and as agents. Here was an opportunity 
for a nose to be turned to account. Accordingly John 
would thrust his proboscis into the heart of a sample — 
take a vigorous sniff, and then pronounce, to a farthing, 
the real market value per pound of the lot of tobacco 
represented by the sample. This faculty, as it may 
well be supposed, brought him into the best odour 
with his employers. From the lowest sorts of Ken- 
tucky, up to *' prime, block-fat, sweet-scent Virginias," 
he had gained the most minute acquaintance with every 
variety of the Transatlantic weed. Moreover, he was 
as good as a broker to the firm, in hunting up con- 
nexions ; and, as a letter-writer, he kept all their cor- 
respondents in good humour — that is, well advised. 
Commerce (it should here be observed) has its own 
language, of which those persons who do not form part 
and parcel of the trading community can make but 
little. With this language, however, m all its singu- 
larities of term and phrase — with this language, not to 
be found in books, John Aust was thoroughly con- 
versant. His letters of advice on the state and pros- 
pects of the market, &c., were models of style, in their 
way— concise, exact, forcible, idiomatic— Hot a word 



thrown away — the utmost information in the smallest 
space — multutn in minimo : — Tacitus himself, as a 
London merchant in the nineteenth century, could not 
do better. In short, as a business-letter-writer — and 
he never attempted more — John's prose compositions 
were admirable. With such qualifications, our com- 
mercialist soon arrived at a handsome salary for his 
services ; ttor was the offer wanting of a share in the 
concern — but he had seen and heard something of the 
dissensions which beset partnerships, and therefore 
declined the proposal, quitting his subordinate post 
shortly afterwards for a more independent line of action. 
His success in the matter of the house-purchase put 
him upon further speculations in that way, which he 
managed with adroitness and fortunate result — watch- 
ing in particular for the "agony-point" at which over- 
grown builders part with their " carcases," and taking 
these off their hands on terms highly advantageous to 
himself. Cultivating, by way of friendship, such con- 
nections only as could back him with money or credit, 
he found means in a few years to extend his operations 
into various channels, with almost unvarymg good 
fortune. He was a " firm-holder," from time to time, 
of such articles as afforded a reasonable prospective 
chance of monopoly prices. He never neglected an 
opportunity to " do good paper" — that is, to disfcount 
safe and genuine bflls— selectinz preferably those of 
parties who were less known on Change, and whose 
immediate necessities allowed them no right to expect 
accommodation at anything like the current rate of 
interest. Sometimes he would borrow on low, rather 
than not lend on high terms ; and whenever he had 
ready money to play with (as the Jews phriise it), no 
man could turn it to prettier account. 

The affairs of Richard, meanwhile, had fluctuatied 
but little either above or beneath low-water mark. 
After finishing the sons of the dry-salter, he was for 
some time unemployed, save in the cultivation of the 
Muse, his darling pursuit. Often would he sit at the 
idle work of cutting out thoughts and fitting on 
rhymes, till he wore down the evening into the " dead 
waist and middle of the night," and his solitary candle 
became as dim and exhausted in its docket as were his 
poor ill-used eyes in theirs. The humility which was 
a part of his charactei' did not attend him in the re- 
gions of fancy, nor check his wandering desires after 
poetic distinction. Measuring his chances of success 
rather by his wishes than by his real powers, he went 
striving on in the face of disappointment, refusing to 
take a lesson of his own poverty, or " learn conviction 
from his coat," Among his impediments in the career 
he sought, his habit of reserve was hot the least. 
Men who would have their verses to live, and them- 
selves to live by their verses, must at least mingle with 
the world, as well as commune with their own minds 
— Richard Aust did only the latter ; what wonder, if 
he failed — ^what wonder, if he found that Odes to Sensi- 
bility and Lines on a Grasshopper were not required, 
and produced neither fame nor emolument? Now and 
then, indeed, he would arrive at getting an article in- 
serted in some periodical work — and it is observable 
that a guinea realized in this way was more gratifying 
to him tliim ten obtained through any other means ; — 
but, as a general fact, he had the mortification to dis- 
cover that his "News from Parnassus" excited no- 
body's curiosity — that his " Flowers of Song" might as 
well never have spnmg up — and that for his ''Occa- 
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sional Verses" there was no occasion. From his 
brother he received very little aid or countenance ; 
that individual being far too profoundly engaged in his 
own concerns to pay much attention to one whom he 
looked upon as lost, wholly astray, quite out of the 
market. Pushed by necessity, the poor rhyme-spinner 
accepted the post of Latin tutor at '' Menticultural 
Mansion," a classical and commercial academy not far 
from Tumham Green, where he hoped for a taste of 
rurality in the intervals that might be spared to him 
from the drudgeries of declension, conjugation, con- 
struing, parsing, and correcting exercises. The master 
of this establishment, who was a person of shallow wit 
but lofty deportment, had a Roman nose, and twin 
sons, Romulus and Remus. Whether he was led by 
his,Romannose to the adoption of these names for his 
offspring, or how otherwise, it was vain to inquire : 
certain it is, that he was proud equaUy of his facial 
promontory and his family members. He denominated 
himself the didaskalos ; while the elder boys, in their 
alternative office of weekly monitors, enjoved the title 
of hebdomadal supervisors. Here Richard soon found 
himself in a false position, but stood his ground with 
a gentle patience as long as he was able. He was eye- 
measurea by the master, snubbed by the mistress, 
wondered at by the servants, and quizzed and prac- 
tically joked by the boys. Gunpowder was introduced 
into his snuffers ; pins were set point upwards in his 
leather-covered stool; and chopped horse-hair was 
strewed in his bed. The intolerable insolence of Ro- 
mulus and Remus capped the climax, and drove him, 
at the end of twelvemonths' endurance, to take iip the 
hat of departure. 

'* Well I" said John to himself one day, as he sat 
near the fire in his office, with the London Price Cur- 
rent on his knee, and his eyes resting upon a letter 
outspread on the table before him — "Well ! here is a 
pretty piece of business ! So Richard has taken a 
wife — ^always the way — misery seeks multipHcation* 
People that have nothing else to do with their wretch- 
edness, communicate it for hfe to a partner. Here he 
writes about craving affections and communion of 
souls — ^tom-foolery I Here, Vokins ! (aloud to one of 
his clerks), reach me that pohcy of the William and 
Sally, or I shall be late at Lloyd's. 

Richard had indeed taken to himself a wife. That 
she was poor, was nothing extraordinary — for poverty 
clutches poverty, as drowning desperation grasps a 
twig — ^but it was a little strange that the helpmate 
whom he had found, instead of realizing in any aegree 
the ideal standard, was Flemish-built, red-faced, and 
queer-tempered. Had she been, however, one of Ma- 
homet's houris, Richard could not have loved her more 
devotedly than he did. Does it explain the enigma to 
say that Richard's nature was full of love, and that 
love is full of blindness ? 

The " Pleasures of Imagination" possess no charm 
which can overcome the gnawings of hunger. With a 
growing family, and a pair of pockets which, but for 
the appearance, might often as well have been worn 
inside-out as in the usual way, the man of verse found 
himself compelled to fresh exertions. These some- 
times produced a hand-to-mouth pittance, but never 
more. Amongst them was the employment of col- 
lector of advertisements for a weekly newspaper newly 
started. In this vocation he walked till his limbs 
trembled^ and talked till he was astonished at himself 



— using every argument he could, consistently with. 
truth, to win the attention of those who had designs 
on that of the public. In spite of all his efforts, how- 
ever, the advertisements came very slowly in. The 
hangers-on about the office of the paper told him there 
was not devil enough in him, and prophesied that he 
would never do. His capital sin, he soon found out, 
was the non-elasticity of his conscience. The circula- 
tion of the paper was about 700 — ^he was expected to 
call it 2000, and, after a little while, was plainly in- 
formed of this expectation. His reply to the pro- 
prietor showed some spirit : — " Sir, I perceive there 
has been a mistake on Wh sides : you took me for a 
rogue — ^and I took you for an honest man. We now 
understand each other better — let us be strangers — 
good morning." 

Through the urgent intervention of a friend, John 
Aust was at length, and with much difficulty, induced 
to bestow some httle consideration upon his brother's 
case, and eventually to promise an annual grant of ^(ij 
pounds, in extenuation of his wants. Richard him- 
self, who never complained, (though his wife did so,) 
was too proud to originate any such appUcation, or 
willingly to sanction it ; but he was not the less grate- 
ful for the aid which its success enabled him to look 
forward to; nor could he refrain, in his simplicity, 
from throwing his head and heart into a special sonnet 
in honour of that near relative, his very distant brother, 
and calling upon him expressly to present the effudon. 
The interview was curious. 

" Now, Richard, what have you got there ? More 
spoilt stationery, eh ? — dribble, dribble, scribble, 
scribble!" 

Richard blushed, and stammered out an explanation. 

" Ay, ay, suppose you meant well — ^but that sort of 
thing, as I've told you before, does harm to yourself, 
and good to nobody. A copy of verses may serve to 
light your fire— but it's no substitute for fuel, and 
won't boil your pot." 

Richard, as a general defence, said something about 
the dehghts of imaginative pursuits, and about some 
people finding it a sort of necessity to contemplate the 
ideal. 

" People looking after the ideal ! pooh, pooh — pigs 
looking after the wind !" 

f'Well, well!" said the poor sonnetteer, with a 
sickly effort at gaiety, " you are all for figures, whilst 
I am for numbers, — each to his taste. Let each ride 
his own hobby, with such advantage as he may." 

** Be it so ; but, depend upon it, poetry is all a mis- 
take ; and mark my words, Richard — that hobby of 
yours will one day upset you, and knock your brains 
out — if you can be said to have any." 

"With these words they parted. John did not throw 
the sonnet into the fire, till Richard was out of the 
house. When it is taken into consideration that the 
fraternal attachment was all on one side, the merit of 
this forbearance may be estimated. 

Years, the tide that never ebbs, rolled on. John 
Aust was still busy — so busy, that the want of time 
was his excuse for whatever he ought to have done, 
and did not ; for he was often heard to declare, with 
some emphasis, that he could never get five minutes. 
Before these five minutes were obtained, death over- 
took him. He had, however, made his will some time 
before ; and, so far, death did not take him unawares. 
The grand business of his life had been accumulation ; 
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and be had ncTer acquired the art of spending, even 
upon himself. His nettings, comprised in per cents., ' 
shares, bonds, and other securities, amounted to 
about seventy thousand pounds — one moiety of which 
sum was bequeathed to various hospitals and other 
charities ; the further sum of twenty thousand pounds 
was directed to be placed to the account of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt; 
and mouming-rin^ were devised to sundry merchanti^ 
factors, brokers, jobbers and middle-men. In fsvoor 
of his brother, the annual allowance was confirmed— 
to the extent, however, of thirty pounds, inrtead et 
the previous fifty — together with a mounuiig-riflg and 
a ditto suit ; while the residue of the psopen^wm left 
to the executor, a wealthy member of die mek 'Ex.* 
change, by whom it was as mueh ipdeomed as it waa 
httle wanted. 

Richard did not long snrtMW <«&er to enjoy Ins 
brother's measure of boon^^ ^m* to prove^ by further 
experiment, how hard it k ta Smb — 

** The tteqp wfccM Wtm^* proud temple shines afar." 

An obscuve Stde house in the purlieus of Somer's 
Town eonltitted him, his aspirations, and his family. 



In moments of disappoiiilMWilii Aough he uttend b« 
lamentations^ he wcHsud §am^n\ea confess to hif wife, 
in the words of Shaketpear, that he was *' too childish 
— foolish for this wodicu*' — a remark which she never 
contradicted. Tbe deep and immedicable workings of 
his nervous temperament, aggravated by bis difficulties, 
and by ihU restless habit of thinking and writing in 
Terse whUb. he never could htego, brought on an 
attack of paralvsis, followed by insanity. In this 
fttttte he lingepsa but a €em weeks, and then expired — 
leaving behind him, for the benefit of his wife and five 
children, little else besides his favourite books, and his 
papers, or poetical remains — the latter, including his 
own epitaph, creditably written in smooth elegiacs, 
but not worth (as his brother would have said) the 
eighth part of a farthing. Mourning-rings he was in 
no condition to bequeath ; yet there were not wanting, 
besides his own family circle, a few sorrowing hearts 
that cherished the remembrance of him. For the 
rest, had he been a better poet, his productions might 
have enjoyed the honours of dissection in the Quarterly 
Review : as it is, they sleep unnoticed, undisturbed. 

G. D. 





Beisteath the twilight gloom of forest trees, 
Whose high faata&tjc branches cUmb to Heaven, 
Like the proud hopes of earth's aspiring sons ; 
I lOTCil to zander from my bojish years, 
Wrapt in profound and solemn reveries, 
And dreams which were not of the things of earth ; 
And those young thoughts of beauty and of bliss — 
The sweet forebodings of a human love — 
Entwined and clung around those forest trees ; 
And my heart grew to them ; for in the deep, 
And awfiil silence, I had learned to hear 
Mysterious pulses beating in the air — 
Sweet voices in the waving of the wood — 
A quickened motion in the inner life — 
And something, which, inaudible to sense, 
Spoke firom the trembUng silence to the soul, 
In tones like thunder. 

And riper years have brought a loftier love. 

And stars have claimed my worship : I have sat, 

And gazed upon them, through the live -long night. 

And drank their soothing influence, till myl heart 

Expanded with their greatness ; yet even then — 

When glory, beauty, majesty and power. 

Would woo my spirit to their distant spheres, , 

And the bright worlds which roll twixt us and heiren 

Stood beckoning to the spirit. land beyond-^ 

The thought of those old forest trees came iM^k, 

And with the native eloquence of earth, 

Appealed to the hxmianity within. 

And triumphed o'er the rivalry of heaven. 

Midnight beneath the forest trees ! Oh ! man, 
If thou wouldst learn the love of higher things — 



Eialt thy spirit o'er the thoughts of earth— 
And feel the holiest romance of the heart, 
Away to the cleep forest, and conrerise 
With thine own soul in silence, and in awe. 
Silence dUndet the tpirii-landjrom our$ : 
And in its solemn stillness thou mayst glean. 
Assurance of thine immortality. 
Art thou of those who bend beneath the yoke, 
To whom earth's wine is reachless as the stan. 
Come let the influence of the future creep. 
Like peace into thy heart, till thou forget'st. 
Thy present desolation : I will teach thee hope. 
And thou to whom the wine and oil of earth, 
Are plenteous, as the light and air of heaven ; 
Here mayst thou learn hfe*s true philosophy: 
Yon starving wretch, who lives on charity. 
The next pulsation in the heart of Time, 
May stand with thee before the throne of God, 
And bear its glory, less abashed than thou. 
The forest calm is like the heaven of earth. 
Care, grief, and passion, die upon its brink. 
It is, as if the grave had intervened. 
And all our wrongs and pains had passed away : 
But all our bright and joyous memories 
Were stirring in the mind. How I have loved it ! 
Until the constant habit of my youth 
Became a passion in me, and I felt 
The thoughtful grandeur of its solitudes, 
The stillness, yet astir — ^the air 
Thick, heavy, with a dim overpowering sense. 
And the prophetic silence, hushed as death. 
As if all nature paused and held its breath. 
In reverence of the presence of its God. 
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BY MRS. POST AN S. 




BAN JACQUES, as 
the French call him, (the 
"Rousseau" heing un- 
derstood) long ago de- 
cided, that the hills 
round Vevav afforded the 
best view of the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva ; but in 
the philosopher's time 
that little crooked town 
possessed ho other accommodation than what might be 
had in an inferior wayside auberae, whose withered bush 
denoted that here might be had, "Bon Vin et Bonne 
Biere," with such comfort as was ordinarily required 
by the travelling artist, who, laden with his pack, attired 
in peasant's frock aud well naik^J shoes, wandered over 
the beautiful land in search of novel objects for his 
peiicil, f^uitc satisfied with his crust of sour bread, 
and glass of yet more sour wuie, if accompanied with 
views of the Tnagjiificciit Alps, and their most won- 
drous glaciers. Now^ howe\er, the numerous visitors, 
who yearly going " up the Rhine," penetrate into the 
heart of the Swiss mountairiSj liave witli English goldi 



and English luxury, originatedj and now support, in a 
manner most welcome to the "mattre," one of the 
handsomest hotels on the Continent, whose terrace, 
blooming with roses and dahlias, hangs over the fair 
Leman, and affords from its pretty rustic seats, the 
most charming views of tiie rocks of Meillerie, the 
snowy peaks of the tient D'oche, and all the fairest 
locale of the Nouvelle Heloise. In the early mor^itig 
the fisher may be seen busied with his nets, and in 
the twilieht, along the vine clad shores, the boat of the 
tourist, the artist, or the poet, skims hghtly over the 
|bosom of the deep blue waters, its white latteen sails 
cfist out in clear rehef by the d&tk mountains which 
close them in. Dur- 
ing the sunny hours ^ ^ 
of day, however, a - --'^i _, 
less picturesque ob- 
ject creates an in- 
terest among the 
loungers on the ter- 
race of the Vcvay 
Hotel ; this is the 
steam-boat vihieh 



■^ 



.^ 



V A. 



^-^/^ 



■T 



runs between Geneva aud Viilc- 

neuvc, the two extremities of the 

lake. Yet as it passes by Clareno, 
Chillon, and the far-famed Bosquet 
of Julie J and is commonly crowded 
with German minstrels, who con- 
tribute to heighten the pleasures 
of association, even the steam- 
boat loses something of its matter of 
factness on the Lnke of Geneva, 
and our vovage en route to Mar- 
tigny was certainly of a very pleasurable kind. The 
minstrels formed cheerful smiling groups, the ybunger 
women pretty, with dark eves, blooming cheeks, and 
glossy hair, " (as the Germans always hare it, well 
arranged,) and as they sang, timed their harps or 
guitars, ate their little store of grapes and bread, 
or taught tricks to a droll cannie fkvourite, one 
thought of poor Goldsmith playing his cracked flute 
to pay his score among the village inns, kept perhaps 
by the fathers of these same families ; or of Mackeji- 
zie's touehing tale of the aged minstrel, seeking in 
the busy streets the child who had been lured irom 
his side among the stillness of her native moun* 
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tains; and so we made our way to Yillenenve, and 
on to Martigny—- much dreaded Martigny ! of which 
such tales are told, concerning its bad inns, heat, and 
mosquitoes, that a traveller never thinks of it with- 
out a shudder ; but in fact public opinion somewhat 
exaggerates its miseries ; for considering the little town 
only as a key to the touching interests of the great 
St. Bernard, or the majestic wonders of nature that 
surround the lovely Chamouni, its inns are sufficient 
for all purposes of refreshment and repose, while a little 
wareroom, filled with specimens of the exquisite wood 
carving for which the Swiss peasants are so celebrated, 
affords amusement for the idle half hour that usually 
precedes a traveller's repast. 

On arrival, we found the Hotel de Cygne suffering 
from an absolute plethora of visitors ; waiters sputtering 
French and German, all talking, scolding, and ordering 
in a breath, were hurrying to and fro, with white 
tureens of the soups peculiar to continental inns, being 
of that limpid quality warranted to leave no stain 
on the apparel over which a portion might chance to 
fall; while chambermaids, with velvet boddices and 
silver chains, were running hither and thither with 
piles of linen ; guests in straw hats or green veils were 
to be seen at every window, while on the bench with- 
out, the accredited guides, with napless hats and plated 
badges, lounged away the time in pleasant chat, gaadng 
with visible satisfaction on the laden travelling car- 
riages, and mud bespattered " char k bancs," which 
crowded the space before the door. 

Long had my interest been excited towards the 
Hospice of the Great St. Bernard, but as I listened to 
the Babel of voices in the '* Cygne," and surveyed the 
array of guides and vehicles, a chilling suspicion stole 
into my mind, that I had done wrong in risking any 
change to the feelings of reverence already received for 
the Monks of St. Augustin ; and although the object 
of travel certainly b " to correct imagination by reality," 
yet I did not feel sure that in this case I might not be 
very considerably a loser, and that if I found the Hos- 
pice to have degenerated into a mere hotel for the 
reception of the curious, and the Monks into mere well 
paia aubergists, erievous disappointment would ensue, 
and a very considerable portion of my belief in human 
virtue be inevitably lost. Deeply pondering this diffi- 
culty, I entered the salle k manger, and there happily 
learned, that the whole party were on their way to 
Chamouni ; and that although travellers did frequently 
ascend the St. Bernard, both in their way to Aosta, 
and also for the sole purpose of visiting the Hospice, 
yet that most considered the journey too long, and 
its fatigue too great to be repaid by the descrip- 
tion of interest afforded by the Monastery of St. 
Bernard. 

To me this indifference was incomprehensible, but 
rejoicing at its existence, arrangements were soon 
made, and the following morning, early after sunrise, 
a char k banc and mule were in attendance, which, ere 
we set forth, deserves a brief description. 

The Guide Books, which, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessional character of dry exactness, do sometimes lead 
travellers astray in minor matters, are pleased to deno- 
minate this strange looking vehicle " a sofa on wheels ;" 
but as it is commonly quite innocent of such sophisti- 
cated arrangements as springs, while its blue broad 
cloth linings, in these days of elastic seats and air pil- 
lows, cannot certainly deserve the name of cushions, 
and as the winding mountain roads, that look in the 
distance like a smooth ribbon, passing along wild 



glens and skirting the roarine torrent, are stony and 
somewhat rude, as the traveller will find when abso- 
lutely on them, he will, perhaps, think as I did, while 
jolted sideways up and down, at the jogtrot pace com- 
mon to mules, that the word " sofa" is somewhat mis- 
applied to a vehicle which requires every cloak he may 
possess to render it bearable. The mule destined to 
toO all the way to the Hospice, in its double capacity 
of draught and saddle, was a calm, sensible looking 
animal, whose experience had taught him, that when 
the disagreeable was inevitable, the best philosophy 
is to yield without remonstrance to our fate ; and al- 
though in his younger days, our mule, as Jacques the 
guide assured us, was wont to prefer objections, both 
with head and heel, he had long given up what only 
caused him hard blows at the commencement, and a 
loss of dignity in the end ; and he now stood, not only 
harnessed to the char k banc, and bearing a side- 
saddle on his back, but content to have a carpet bag 
added thereto, in lieu of a rider, having learned how 
ready man is to add burthen to burthen, and toil to 
toil, on all who are willing slaves. One might senti- 
mentalize upon this ; but as a living mule is perhaps 
not so good an object to emplov one's superabundant 
sympa^es on, as Sterne found a dead ass to be^ let 
us fancy that we have entered the char k hsnc, and in 
the early hours of a breezy morning, with the newly 
risen sun glancing on all around, are railing away 
through the Bourg of Martigny, over the little bridge, 
and up to the village of La Bade, where Jacques de- 
scends, and turning back with an air of triumph and 
an extended whip, exclaims, "Voila, Madame!" and 
certainly it was a scene that deserved attrition. Far 
along in the rich valley of the Bhone, was seen the 
wide straight road leading to the Simplon, its distance 
lost upon the bright, sun-tinted horizon, with the bare 
and towering hills that on either side enclose the val- 
ley. On the left rises a knoll crowned with the pic- 
turesque Tower of La Batie, while on the right, beneath 
eranite rocks, clothed with fresh leafed oaks, with 
dark and spiral firs, rushes the rapid Drance, which, 
taking its rise amone the eternal snows of the Great 
St. Bernard, has with continued effort forced its way 
through rock and mountain to the bright valley of the 
Rhone, here perforating the granite, and falling through 
the rocks in foaming casca<&s, there wearing its way 
with deep and silent force, while huge forest tre^ 
loosened at their roots, drop into its torrent, and vil- 
lages fidl in ruin before it : mountain scenery is apt to 
make one sentimental and philosophic, and therefore 
it was, perhaps, that the Drance, as I then looked upon 
it, seemed to me as a fit emblem of many, who, bom 
in obscurity, force their powerful course alouR, heed- 
less of difficulty, until a dazzling point is gained among 
the civilized, learned, and beautiful of the world, con- 
quering sometimes by steady labour, and silent per- 
severance, and again, with a mighty will, and the force 
of gigantic energy, casting aside impediments which 
to others would stay their course for ever. On the 
banks of this beautiful Drance, the most delicate wild 
flowers spring, engendered among the mosses carpet- 
ing the dark granite ; and here and there, on open spots 
of green sward, are clustered fruit trees laden with 
their produce ; yet, tempting as they are, the traveller, 
if he is wise, will pass them by untouched, for a score 
of francs may be exacted for the pulling of a plum, or 
the trial of an unripe apple. 

Three or four villages lie on the route in the first 
portion of the road, dSty, miserable places, the houses 
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mere stables, elevated on wooden platforms to preserve 
them durine the overflow of the torrent, and the in- 
habitants all more or less afflicted with cretinism and 
goitre, — diseases, however, which seem to give more 
pain to the spectator than to their victims in Switzer- 
land, for the cretin, in the sheltered villi^s of his 
lovelj valleys, is cared for like the idiot of Uie East — 
an amiable superstition inducing the belief, that those 
deprived of the usual gifts of nature are especially 
under the care of good spirits, who watch over their 
safety and of that of all who show them kindness — ^the 
result being, that a cretin is eagerly sought for as an 
inmate, and the villagers rival each other in their kind- 
ness to the helpless creature who is supposed to brins 
good fortune to their hearth. Although the diseased 
with goitre do not enjoy the same good, yet the vic- 
tims seem little sensible of their condition, and in 
several of the villages exhibited a mirth serving only to 
excite a stronger sense of the revolting character of this 
terrible affliction. 

In conformance with the modem Swiss custom of 
levying as much " black mail" as may be from the 
passing stranger, at the door of every log hut in the 
villages through which we passed stood little chil- 
dren, with gentle smiles and timid glances, hoping by 
a pretty curtsey to win the desired "batzen." When 
thrown, the Uttle mendicant, without acknowledgment, 
scampered away to place the coin in its mothei^s hand ; 
but if refused, the modest manner too oflen changed to 
a loud laugh, the timid glance was forgotten in a rustic 
jest upon the EngHsh traveller; and as we passed 
along, every moment gave us fresh reason to admire 
the wonderful, majestic, and touching character of the 
scenery, and to commiserate the condition of the peo- 
ple ; and thus in due time we arrived at Liddes, the 
hamlet where the traveller abandons his char k banc, 
and commences either his pedestrian labours, or avails 
himself, as in my case, of the back of a rough-paced, 
hard-mouthed mule. 

There is a Uttle inn at Liddes, called the " Union," 
where those who are on their way to the Hospice 
usually encounter travellers upon their return. There 
the mule is fed and rested, and the char k banc left in 
charge; while sour bread, delicious butter, with the 
etceteras of a common dinner, are served by the hostess, 
who wears the peculiar costume of the Canton — a short 
petticoat and boddice, with something like the Welsh 
hat, but with the addition of a broad coloured rib- 
bon, puffed round the crown. The salle k manger of 
the Union, with its two long green baize covered tables, 
and its dirty walls decorated with bad prints of various 
apocryphal incidents in the private and public life of 
Napoleon, soon proved so very uninteresting, that in 
self defence we sought the common resource of the 
idle, and looked out of the window to beguile the time, 
but the scene was one common to all Swiss villages. 
The opposite houses were built oif logs supported upon 
rude platforms ; behind them was a steep, fir-clad hill, 
and peeping above it appeared a distant snowy peak ; 
abundance of cut firs lay in the rugged way, and 
the sound of a waterfall reached us from afar. The 
street presented little to entertain ; now and then a 
sturdy peasant, armed with a stout pole, went by on 
a sleek and active mule ; a large cow with a huge leather 
collar, and a bell attached to it, sonorous enough for 
a village church, lounged by in search of pasture ; or a 
poor creature, frightfully afflicted with goitre, sat in 
the sun, employing herself with knitting. Under these 



circumstances there was, perhaps, some excuse for the 
scribblings that attracted our attention on the window 
frame beside us, among which some idler, more face- 
tious than the rest, had inscribed — " The Marquis of 
Carabbas left Liddes on the 27th July, accompanied 
by one pair of boots, one umbrella, and two sticks," — 
a description very generally applicable. Weary, how- 
ever, of gazing on our muddy char k banc, I left the 
salon, and seeing a second door similarly inscribed, 
opened it ; but tne same moment proved to me that I 
was an intruder, for in the centre of the room stood a 
peasant with a white mantle draped toga- wise over his 
form, an ornamented baton in his hand, and a broad 
piece of light blue ribbon, fastened with a huge bou- 
quet of artificial flowers round his hat. Hastily closing 
me door, I returned to the window of the first room, 
and soon saw the same person pass out, followed by a 
pretty young woman, gaily attired in a light blue petti- 
coat, with a garland of roses around her festal hat. 
She carried under her arm a lai^ basket, the contents 
concealed by an embroidered silk coverlet, adorned 
with bouquets of orange blossoms ; but I afterwards 
found that it contained a baby, and the ceremony had 
been one of baptism. In two hours Jacques and the 
mule were ready to proceed, the saddle having a sort 
of rail round the back, which answered two purposes, 
one being to support the rider in ascending steep roads, 
and the other to secure thereto the carpet bae, port- 
folio, cloak, umbrella, and climbing poles ; ana when 
this baggage was duly attached, it was not remarkable 
that the mule proceeded rather slowly, — ^the more so, 
perhaps, that he had not quite shaken off the slumber 
he had indulged in at Liddes. However, the road 
was too beautiful to render the pace of the mule of 
much consequence, for it led along the left bank of 
the Drance, with lofty mountains on either side, 
crowned and clothed with noble firs, and intersected 
by mountain torrents. As we proceeded, the scenery 
grew more wild, yet there were rich slopes of green 
sward, and bright sunny tranquil spots even amid the 
torrent's roar and the huge blocks of granite, from the 
fissures of which sprang soft moss, the mountain violet, 
and the Alpine rose. Then again the path grew moyre 
rugged, and gradually descended, until the last chalet 
or canteen was reached, and here Jacques, who had 
long shown symptoms of fatigue, by avaiUng himself 
of the support of the poor mule's tail over the hilly 
and rugged portions of the way, paused, and drew the 
weary animal under the shelter of the chalet. 

It is to this point that the monks of the Great St. 
Bernard, during the severities of winter, direct their 
steps, for between this and the Hospice lie the great 
dangers. The whole character of the scenery here 
changes ; no longer rich in foliage and mountain vege- 
tation, the majestic and the beautifrd mingling to- 
gether, the torrent rushing among wild flowers, and 
the towering rock clothed with the fir and oak ; all 
is bare, desolate, full of terror-inspiring and sublime 
effects ; the ground is a mass of shattered granite, the 
mountains crowned with clouds are covered with dark 
stained glaciers, and the Drance flows under blocks of 
snow, which here and there conceal it wholly. A 
little farther on a low shed-like building, with grated 
window looking to the valley, attracted our attention to 
the old Morgue, but it now contains only a few remains 
of skeleton bodies, some broken vessels, and large 
masses of blackened snow. We passed on, and soon 
came to large beds of snow, in the centre of which 
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footmarks; not altiiijs didtinctly seen^ left an tmcertain 
path, but here and there tall poles directed the traveller 
on his way, or inarked the points of danger. Lesser 
beds of snow were then passed, the coide first carefully 
tiyiiig the solidity of tne ^atli, and then drawing for- 
ward the mule, ^ho sometimes sunk nearly to his 
knees, or slipped sereral fbet upon its surfkce ; it was 
altogether wearying; and safe as the way in reality was 
during the suinmer season, in ftlll daylight, and iriih 
ad experienced guide, yet the constant fell of snow 
echoing from the neighbouring hills, the rushing sound 
of the undet flow of water, with the desolate appear- 
ance of all around, produced a rague idea of danger, 
which, combined with the intense cold, was decidedly 
nainftd ; however, a short period more of fetigue and 
labour brought us to a bed of snow lying between two 
hills, and formed by avalanches from both, eighty feet 
in depth, and bf the most dazzline whiteness ; this we 
crossed, and ascending slowly ana with much difficulty 
the slippery ascent beyond it, we saw, crowning the 
height, the lone Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. 

On the steps of the Hospice, watching our approach, 
stood a monk, dressed in the costume of his order, — a 
lone black dress, buttoned from the neck to the shoe, 
with a sash around the waist ; a tall cap, finishing with 
a tiiil, and a narrow white band passing over the 
shoulder — a badge distinguishing the St. Augustins. 
From the monk's side, bounding as if in welcome to 
the strangers, came three dbgs, in colour red and 
white, large limbed and muscmar, with short, falling 
ears and full eyes, deep with intelligence, in interest 
almost rivalling the master who now called them to 
him. The monk greeted us with benignant cour- 
tesy, and seemg our weary condition, proposed at once 
to show us to a dormitory. The corridors, three in 
number, are of stone, of considerable dimensions ; and 
from either side open the small doors of the sleeping 
apartments. The monk, after showing us into one, 
left us ; and in a few seconds a servant appeared with 
materials for a fire and a bottle of excellent claret, in- 
timating that dinner would be served at six o'clock. 
The dormitory was a long, narrow room, with beds of 
scrupulous cleanliness; a fireplace, drawers, small look- 
ing-glass, and a few colourea drawings of the Monas- 
tery from various points of view ; while the window 
looked On the builoing ei^ected as a place of refuge in 
case of fire, and oil the snows of the opposite hill, 
whose avalanches had more than bnce shattered every 
window in the Hospice. From the dormitory we de- 
scended to the museum, where we found the monk who 
had received us. It contains valuable and curious geo- 
logical specimens, with the mineralo^ generally of the 
Alps, chiefly collected and presented by travellers, as 
well as many fine specimens of eagles and vultures, 
with a chamois prepared in great perfection. While 
admiring the beauty of the various subjects of natural 
history, which the monk who had particular chai^ of 
them was good enough to take great pains to explain, 
I availed myself of the opportuni^ of describing to 
him the Monastery or Hospice of Denodur, in the 
province of Cutch, on the northern coast of Western 
Iildia, where monks, possessing certain property and 
rank, had taken the vows of passing lire in acts of 
practical benevolence, without reference to the rank or 
creed of the objects of their philanthropy, but feeding 
the hungry and giving rest to the weary, without in- 
qtdrittg into aught bUt IHfeir necessity. The monk was 
evMfelttly ihtiemtM \ knd wfafle he inquired much con- 



cerning their religious tenets, costume, and habits of 
Ufe, he seemed disposed to yield respect and sympatHy 
to the band of brothers in the East, who, althongn 
they wore saflron-coloured robes, with large circles of 

Slass or agate inserted in their ears, and followed the 
ictates of an Unenlightened superstition, yet sacrifice 
health, society, and idl the ties of domestic life, to pass 
every hour in doing good ; and when I told him that 
the prince of the land acknowledged as his superior 
the chief monk of Denodur, the countenance of the 
St. Augustin grew deeply reflective, and he said, he 
" should well Uke to know more of this." 

Evening had commenced, however, and the dimate 
was intensely cold ; the monk, therefore, with the 
attentive courtesy which marks their eveiy action, re- 
quested me to accompany him to the dinrng-room, in 
which was placed a long table for the repast, while the 
hearth glowed with blazing logs. From this room 
opens one smaller, but fhll of interest. It contains the 
various tokens of gratitude and remembrance sent to 
the monks by those who were worthy of their atten- 
tion ; and a cabinet is thus formed, which includes, 
together with pictures, engravings, medals, and coins, 
some very valuable relics of Egyptian antiquity. Mr. 
Landseer^s celebrated engraving of the Monks and 
their Dogs was most attractive ; but the monks smiled 
and shook their heads at the cloak and flask, as par- 
taking a little too much of the romantic ; for these men, 
whose whole life is a romance to others, are themsdves 
all simplicity and/acf. 

The books of the Hospice affbrd another source of 
interest to the traveller whose eye loves to mark the 
names of the wise, the good, the amiable, and the 
talented, who, like himself have been attracted to this 
spot of hallowed interest ; but it was with deep regret 
that I noted many pages stuned by the offbnsive re- 
marks of EngHshmen, who should have blushed to have 
written themselves such ; and I rejoiced that a want 
of acquaintance with our language prevented our cour- 
teous hosts fit)m knowing how Unworthy had many 
proved who had been the objects of their hospitality. 

Our dinner was excellent and abundant, the wiile of 
the first quality, and the hospitality of the monks who 
presided took the character of kmdly and courteous 
men of the world. Both were young, and evidently 
abounding in health and vigour. One had passed 
ten and the other eight years in the Hospice, and 
seemed devoted to the life they had embraced. Some 
impression had been made on my mind, to the effect, 
that the extreme rigour of the climate at this extra- 
ordinary height of one thousand eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, had the effect of shortening 
the usual duration of life, and that few of the monks 
attained even middle age ; but I found thati on the 
contrary, the clear, bracing atmosphere induced and 
supported remarkable vigour in the constitution, a fact 
proved by two out of the seven brethren at the Hospice 
naving lived there for twenty years in perfect health, 
and two of the monks being still living who had occu- 
pied the Monastery in 1800, when Napoleon passed 
into Italy. One of these venerable fathers is eighty 
years old, and resides at Martigny, a spot to which the 
brethren resort in case of illness or for change of air. 

After dinner we drew round the blazing fire, and the 
conversation naturally fell upon the instinct and cha- 
racter of the dogs. There are at present only five that 
are perfectly trained and to be depended upon, the 
largest and oldest of whom is called " Iki^eau $" but. 
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oioufi^^ this intdligeut and powerfp} aiii- 
mal, wbb» like hjs masters, is devoted to the succour 
of human beings, and will bear a child between bis 
jaws with the utmost tenderness, is so savage towards 
those of his own species and the brute creation gene- 
rally, that he is careAiUj muzded, having killed no less 
thim three young dogs, two calves, and many sheep 
durine last winter. At night the dogs are secured m a 
kennelj and at times require severe correction, which 
is always given by a particular monk, of whom the dogs 
are very fond. Th^ pups are instructed when very 
young, by teaching them to dig in the snow for pieces 
of meat which are buried there ; but the monks believe 
their instinct to be providential, and quite independent 
of training or other human assistance. On several 
occasions the monks have been induced to try the 
Newfoundland breed ; but they were found to be defi- 
cient in instinct, and also that their long hair became 
matted with snow and impeded them perpetually. The 
short-haired breed, now known as the St. Bernard dogs, 
are originally of a Danish origin. 

One of the monks, in answer to mj inquiries, men- 
tioned a circumstance which occurred last winter, and 
as eminently characteristic of the inexplicable instinct 
of the dogs, deserves record. A brother, with three 
servants and two of the dogs, seeing it likelj that 
a storm would come on, in which all chance tra- 
vellers would be in danger, left the ^ospice, and de- 
scended the mountain, in the direction of the last 
chalet. After considerable searph, it was proposed to 
return, l^ut the storm had commenced ; the snow, vrhich 
in these regioiis sometimes pses Uke a fine dust ob- 
scuring every object, now prevented the possibility of 
seeing the path, an4 the party trusted a^ usual eiitirely 
to thp dogs to lead them in safety to the Qo^pic^. 
Still the dogs persisted in leading forwards on a road 
that the monk felt certain was not that of the Hospice, 
and several tiiyies he turned, as if to communicate his 
doubts to the dogs, but they refused to advance, iwd 
bounded back on the doubtful route* The monk and 
his servants tjien determined to be guided by them ; 
and scarcely j^ad they done so, when an avalanche fell 
upon the road which the monk had from the first 
believed to be that of the Hospice, and which i|ideed 
it was ; then following their preservers, the party, bj 
an untrod way, arrived late but in safety at the Hos- 
pice. The monk also mentioned, that in case of re- 
quiring to cross snow of doubtful solidity, the i^gji 
uniformly crossed it backwards apd forwards, until 
the loose portions became fixed and a path secure, 
when they returned to the feet of their master, who 
felt no hesitation in following them. 

At daybreak the following momingwe were awakened 
by the d^p-toned voices of the monks chaunting their 
matins— the priests of this great altar of benevolence 
consecrating to their Preator their daily sacrifice ; all 
else was stm, }ife and nature alike locked in icy slum- 
ber ; and as it was raised on high, the voice of prayer 
apd praise rang through the vast Hospice, and found 
its echo in the surrounding mountains. The chapel b 
large, and well fitted after the Catholic taste, which 
may perhaps appear too fanciful and gorgeous, when 
cQutrasted with the plain simplicity of the rest of the 
Hospice, but one y^t reverences the feeling, that in 
conformity with opinion bestows on a spot dedicated 
to religious service all that is supposed to be most 
worthy to do it honour. It m^ be that to the eye 
of a Protestant, the waxen emeies, the garlands of 
artificial flowers, the emblazoned missab, the glasses 



mi paintings in H^e ch^p^ at St. Qefoaidi may be 

unpleasing ; but when the visitor glances on th^ bare 
oak seats, and the morsel of sheep's ski^ which is the 
only luxury of those who, late and early, in the dept^b 
of winter and among eternal snows, diere meet to 
dedicate the life of every hour to heaven's service — the 
deepest reverence is the only feeling that can occupy the 
mind, and the great principle of self abl^^gation there 
enshrined renders all else sacred. 

There is also a library, well stored witl^ the best 
French and German works on natural science, history, 
and religion; on the reading desk I observed some 
copies of a work on Switzerland, written mid illustrated 
by a young Frenchwoman, and dedicated to the monks 
of St. Bernard, the profits of the publication being for 
the uses of the Hospice. I was glad also to find, that 
most catholic authors send copies of their works to the 
superior, and that the treasury of the monks was in a 
very flourishing state. The ubrary seemed tfi^ir Qnly 
luxury, and the monks never left tne Qospice without 
a book, which formed the companion of tneir soUtary 
walk. They are all men of education and studious 
habits ; ancf while they are courteous to the stranger, 
humble before heaven, and tender to all ii^ Deed, there 
is a ^^^ty of manner, ^ gentlex^anly bearing, and an 
inde^ndence of thought about these recluses, which 
I was scarcely prepared to meet, highly as I ha4 ever 
reverenced the motives of their separatiou from thie 
world. 

t)uring breakfast I w^ grieved at apt %ff^ Mfung 
the mon](s who the evening |)^fpf e haa dined with us, 
))ut they had gone in tbefr put-door costum^j ^cqpiupa- 
nied by the dogs, to yisit a fonfi th^ they ]\9ffe ^ aonie 
di^tauce; for ju the winter tl^ey depend alfupst entirely 
upon its produpe for support, ^a th^ u^^ssity becpiuf» 
pressing of ^ononusing t^e 9UPPU^ which ar^ laid 
in from Aosta ; and alu^ough the u^onks present tP 
their guests every tMng required for the most abundant 
table, and the^r liberality, ffu* froiu being grudgingly 
given, or of necessi^, iuclude^ delicacies as yfelL iia 
usual food, good wine, rich l^qufsurs, d4^d firui^, and 
fine coffee, witli which to refresh the yfe&rf, pr restore 
the strength of the suffering yet thp table of thp r^- 
fectonr bears little but the simple produce of the farm 
on which the monks subsist, reserving al} else that 
they procure, with considerable expeuse^ for the wanM 
or gratification of their guests. 

I was anxious to see the Morgue^ situated now 
close to the Hospice ; and with Drapeau as our com- 
panion, we proceeded thither, accompanied by a ser- 
vant, who, as a matter of choipe, had spent ten years in 
attendance at the Monastery. As the huge dog bounded 
over the snow, with all the playftdness of a pup, the 
servant told us, that there were but few of the bodies 
in the Morgue, that Drapeau had not been instrumental 
in saving, and that in one case where an avalanche had 
fallen on a whole family who were coming up from 
Aosta, the dog had persevered in his search> long after 
the monks bad abandoned it, and had himself exhumed 
a woman and child with extraordinary labour and 
perseverance. Barry, the most celebrated dps; of St. 
Bernard, was fortunate enough to have saved the Uves 
of fifteen persons, but he was now dead, and we had 
seen his slun preserved in the museum at Berne ; but 
Drapeau was a worthy successor, and an animal of ex- 
traordinary strength as well as instinct. 

On reachme the Morgue, a low building with a door 
and window of grated iron, and erected in the midst of 
deep snow which reached^ almost to the roof, I looked 
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in> and the idea of the horrible certainly predominated. 
Bodies, and remnants of bodies, partially clothed in 
tattered linen, rested against the walls, or laid piled 
together upon the ground, much as they do in a public 
mummy pit in Egypt, while one figure alone possessed 
that distinctive, individual look which reminoed me of 
the. capuchin dead at Syracuse, and proved that ex- 
treme cold and intense heat have a similar eflTect in 
drying and. preserving the human skeleton. The figure 
of wMch I speak was altogether a very remarkable 
one ; it stood in a dark comer, but the Hght from the 
open window fell directly upon its form, which, with 
crossed hands, seemed to lean upon a staff, while the 
skeleton face was turned full on the spectator with an 
expression that seemed as if life, and the tattered 
shroud fell around the skeleton with a strange grace 
scarcely resembUng the last garment of the dead. The 
head, mclined forward as in an attitude of attentioii, 
had an air so remarkable, that had the bones wheie 
lips once had been begun to mow^ aad the dry tongue 
to articulate reproaches aeaiiist the curiosity of the 
stranger, I am not sore that my first feelins would 
have been surprise, so fitting would speecn have 
seemed to a form thus perfect in its mute expression. 

Soon after breakfast we left the Hospice of Mount 
St. Bernard, and my feeling was that of increased re- 
spect for the monks, as well as that lingering regard 
for the spot itself, which easily explained the affection 
which distinguished the feelings of those, who had, 
from strong principles of religious benevolence in early 
life, or other powerful circumstances, been induced to 
abandon scenes of social life for a residence on this 
lone mountain. And as I turned to look at the tall 
Hospice, rearing its sheltering roof amongst the eternal 
snows, terrible as the solitude might seem to some, I 
felt little surprise at a local attachment, which, independ- 
ently of higher and purer objects, bound the affections of 
the brotherhood to the scene of this their laboor. 

Two young Englishmen had walked from Martigny 
the day before and without a guide ; the result was 
that they arrived late in the evening at the cheLlet, so 
overcome by fatigue, that they were compelled to lie 
down in the snow several times before they could re- 
cover strength to proceed on to the St. Bernard. At 
last they arrived, guided by the staves, but wearied 
nearly unto death. Comforts of every description were 
immediately prepared by the kind monks for their re- 
freshment, and seldom, I fancy, have been more appre- 
ciated than by these chilled and foot-sore travellers. 

As for Jacques, he was in high spirits, for the monks 
had fed the old mule until he was absolutely frisky, 
and Jacques himself had enjoyed roast mutton, bread, 
fruit, and wine for supper, and a basin of hot soup for 
breakfast ; it was therefore with sufficient reason that 
the worthy muleteer preferred the route of St. Bernard 
to that of Chamoum, and always recommended it to 
travellers. 

In leaving the Hospice, the road seemed to offer 
more difiiculties than it had even done during our as- 
cent, and we were glad to follow the steps of two poor 
women who were £iving back a mule' that had carried 
fuel to the Hospice. Firing is a considerable article 
of expense to the monks, as wood is only procurable at 
a distance of ten miles, suitable for the purpose, and 
mule carriage adds materially to its value. The monks 
begin to lay in their winter store of logs in July, al- 
though, of course, firing is always required, as a night 
was never known in which the thermometer did not 



fall below freezing point on the St. Bernard, while rain 
and fo^, even during the summer, increase the sensm- 
tion of intense cold. As I watched the short crimson 
stuff petticoats, and the ribboned hats of the women, 
as they sturdily drove their active mule over the 
shining snow, some surprise arose in my mind, tliat 
for so small a sum as they probably reodved, ittey 
could be induced to a work of so much labour, and per- 
haps danger ; but I found that the path is too well 
known to the mountaineers, to create the slightest 
alarm; while such is the general reverence £or tHe 
monks, that peasants living as far away as liddes and 
its neighbourmg villages constantiy attend chapel ser- 
vice in the Hospice, and return the following daj ; an 
abundant meal is prepared every Sunday for thirty 
persons, and the peasants cfmtadtr the riak as one m 
their dearest privfl^es. 

In deaeending, it was curious and interesting to ob- 
serve the gradual change in the scenery, incident to 
particular elevations. Atler quitting the Mount, where 
every gorge is filled with snow, every peak is an 
^Mcy palace," and where nought meets uie eye but 
the wild desolate regions of eternal snow, sparkling 
and unstained — ^it is observed, that the snow is less 
pure in colour, and occasionally severed into huge 
blocks, benea^ which flows a rapid torrent : farther 
yet, and the bold granite wholly casts off its mantle, 
and is dotted with the dark blue heart'sease ; then 
again appears a stream, calmly flowing in its bright 
bed, among moss and lichen, tne tender bluerbell, the 
delicate forget-me-not, and the glowing Alpine rose; 
while every mile v^tation increases in its beantj, 
until majestic rocks appear clothed with oak and fr, 
beneath which the peaannt mows ridi grass upon the 
verdant meadows, and the yellow com ripe for ^larrest 
waves among wild fruit trees laden with thrir produce. 

It has been my fiite to see much of various modes of 
life, and many countries; to have visited mountains 
considered holy by superstition, and those reaUy so by 
the revelations of true religion* Some I have seen 
crowned with ice, and others pouriilg fi)rth volcanic 
fire ; some selected as the abidmg places of devotees, 
existing in caves and holes in the earth, like wild 
beasts, and others selected for the retirement of the 
wise, the intelligent, and the good. I have learnt to 
respect the Jam devotee, toiling through almost inter- 
minable forests to worship his Creator on the sacred 
mounts of Western India, and the monk of Denodur, 
giving freely in his Hospice to all who asked it ; yet the 
strongest interest that had ever been awakened in my 
mind, fell far short of that which I experienced for the 
St. Augustin Brethren of St. Bernard, on my return from 
this visit to their Hospice, for theirs is the active, long- 
suffering, yet cheerfm and reasoning benevolence of 
learned, intelligent men, who, follow with the seal of 
sincerity, that truth, whose linked evidence appeals 
to the judgment of all who believe in it. 

From St. Bernard, I afterwards visited Chamouni, 
Mont Blanc, and the Mer de Glace — sublime natural 
effects, which are unrivalled in the worid; but while 
their interest is principally scenic, that of St. Bernard 
is touchingly moral ; and I would say, let all who de- 
sire better to respect their fellow-men, and to learn the 
full extent of pure benevolence, induced by a sincere 
faith, visit the Great St. Bernard, and reverence the 
virtue which will be found there ; for the traveller will 
return, I think, both a more reflective and a kinder nar 
tured man, well repaid for the labour he has undergone. 
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It is a well ascertained and duly acknowledged 
doctrine by the professors of fairy ism, that there is 
nothing which the '* good people" are so anxious 
about as the providing an earthly nurse for their off- 
spring ; and there is not, as these same gifted professors 
will tell you, a '* knowledgeable ould woman from 
Wexford to Athlone, but can tell you that it is the 
most dangerous and unlucky thing in the world to 
leave a lying-in-woman or a corpse for a moment 
alone." How this analogy is made out the initiated 
alone can prove, but numerous are the stories, and 
most ^'incredibly attested," which they adduce re- 
lative to •* poor women" being taken away from the 
arms and love of their husbands and families, and 
doomed to spend the remainder of their days in 
the eloomy caverns of the earth, treated as slaves and 
drudges by their captors, until their allotted time is 
come. What particular end is answered, in the moral 
and political economy of fairyland by this fostership 
I never could get satisfactorily explained, but the fol- 
lowing from the lips *' of sybil sage and old," is one 
of the many wonders in the history of fairy abduc- 
tionism which may go far in proof of the general prin- 
ciple. I shall endeavour to give it in the peculiar and 
characteristic style of the narrator, that it may the 
better convey the turns of thought and expression with 
which the people clothe their belief in superstitions of 
this kind, and confident that it would lose much by 
any attempt at a translation. 

" Sure, then, you know the ould Forth of Ballinderry 
that stands all covered with trees and bushes, about 
fifty perches from the town of MulUngar. It is as 
beautiful a spot as you could wbh to sit in on a sum- 



mer's day — so lonely, and wild,^ avd green and shady — 
down below you lies the road to Kilbeggan, always a 
foot deep with dust or mud ; on your right is the 
decent town kmiif, and its colloguin (gossiping) men 
Mid mommn ; to your left is the sweet Lough Innuel^ 
with its calm blue waters and deep hanging woods, 
its green islands and boggy shores, not forgetting the 
muddy Brosna-that winds its sluggish way through 
moss and moor until it buries itself in the limpid 
waters of the Lake through which the ripple of its 
waves can be traced for nearly a mile on a calm day. 
Of all the places in Christendom for the ' good people,' 
that Forth of Ballinderry beats them out. Och» 
ochone, many a queer turn has happened in the same 
Forth; and well Mick Mulryan has cause to remember 
the same, aye, to the day that he*ll close his eyes on 
the light of the blessed day in this wicked world. 
God l^tune us and harm ! Amin ! Amin ! 

** Now Mick himself (that's when he was young) 
was one of the decentest and purtiest boys in the 
parish, and mighty quiet to boot ; for barrin* the foot- 
ball and the dance, and the faction fighu with the 
long Doyles and Mullowneys, a skrimmage or two at 
a wake, and an odd squabble on his own account, his 
name was never brought up afore the Justice or his 
Reverence, and very fond of him the same priest was, 
considering a poor farming boy like him ; and when 
his reverence would ride over to the end of the parish, 
not a house in the place would his horse stop at but 
Mick's ; and who'a blame the beast, when it's a good 
reason he had for the same?— for it's there he'd get 
tlie genteel usa^ and plenty of the same, and if there 
was a good feed of oats to be got for love, money, or 
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stealing, you may be sure the priest's horse would 
have it. Them were the good ould times when you 
might make as free with your neighbour's share as 
your own. Och, ochone, but the world is changing ; 
often I heard my mother say the same — the good- 
ness be marciful to her bones in the ground — the 
cross about us all, and why not? Amin ! Amin ! 

'* Mick, YOU see, was an olphan (orphan) by reason 
of the death of his father, who left him a snug, well- 
stocked farm, round the hill above at Boreen-a-Corp 
(the Road of the Dead) ; and, by the blessed hazel 
stick in my hand, Mick was the boy tq |pake the best 
of it, let alone his ould coUough (hag) of ^ mother. 
Well, I knew her, Breed rua (i*ed Bridget); she was the 
fag end of a long ancient family, and many % worthy 
and wealthy farmer would be ri^ht proud to ^ccept 
Mick as a son-in-law ; but Mick knew his qwf^ ))usi- 
ness best, and wfiat's mqfg p^lieral, seein' ib^^ ^tefe 
was one he bved better ^han tfip fest of t|ie i^flfjd jj^jflp. 
and tbat was Mailiri H^tlerflCiptt, th§ nqor Wlt|piv^ 
daughter. Yqsj «b^ was poor, but she ^^9 MPn^§n 
and [roverty was i|0 treaspr^ in them days any how! 
They played id tbc name fie)d^ together when they 
were cliilclrer^ ; tH^y Qpught tog^^her fpr the nests ({f 
the robid and it^a yellow-breast; ^))ev went to the 
same %c]\Q\i\ \ ^x)A Slick was always Mai^f j*| partnpf 
in the dance/ He loved her as he loved the breat{{ pf 
his body or the ligUi pf hi^ ^yes, apd she loved him as 
a modest gjrl should (pv^ h^F Dfpmise4 husband. A 
sweet creature sl^e w£^, wit|i blushes like the wild rose 
in the hedge ; lips like the ripe berries of the wood- 
bine; and her yellow hair curling round her white 
neck. Och, ochone, the ould times were the times in 
earnest; where can you find the people now Uke 
those that are gone ? The world is growing worse and 
worse every day. Ock wira sthrue (oh ! the sorrow 
it is). What will it come to at last; farier gear (to 
be regretted)?" 

1% were, I fear, a tiresome task to follow my old 
historian through all the episodes and ramifications of 
her talc — enough to say at once that Mick and his 
Maihri were married, and that the wedding was the 
grandest affair that could be imagined ; and that the 
Hves of the happy pair passed as a pleasant summer's 
day, without a single cloud to dim its brightness, until 
It was time to think of making preparations for a 
chfistening. 

'* And now comes the worst part of my story," as 
we again take up the thread of our tale ; ** for nothing 
would take Mick from the wish of bringing poor 
Maihri into MuUingar behind him on the ould mare 
with a nice straw soogaun (low seat) twisted neatly 
under her for a pillian. They bought the tay and the 
sugar for the nui*setindher and the neighbours, the 
good whiskey and the wine for the priest, though, by 
my ^ood faith, his reverence was neither backward nor 
behmdhand when a jug of punch was singing on the 
table before him. 

*? Well, Mick and Maihri were jogging home, thinking 
of nothing in the wide world, when just as they came 
to the bridge over the stream at the cross roads, the 
ould mare that you'd think could hardly draw her skin 
and l^eels along with her, made a sudden snort and a 
bounce. * Hoo, the sorrow go with you for an ould 
garron, what the puck's coming over you V ^ez Mick, 
but the ould mare only gave another caper, and a 



wheel about on the road. ' Arrah, the devil sweep 
you, you ould omadhauiC (fool), sezhe, again, * what's 
getting into you ? Grip me hard, Maihri, avounieen 
(my darling) ; throw your arm about me, and I'll ^ve 
her a taste of the stick. Ha veehonie (vagabond), take 
that, — and that, — and that; hold hard, Maihri, what's 
the matter with the ould blackguard ? Its more of it 
she wants, there then, — and there, — and there ; xm>w 
will you go on ? Hold hard, Maihri.' . 

** • Oh stop, Mick, jewel,* sez she, * 'till I get down, 
and then you can lead her quietly over.' 

*' ' Duoul Cusfi (devil a foot), sez he, ' I wouldn't 
please her, the rip. I wouldn't satisfy the ould stag to 
Jet you walk an inch ; just hold me tight, and devil a 
danger, I'll take the sulks out of her. Now get on 
there with you; you wont, wont you ? well then, here's 
at ypu again. Keep your grip, Maihri, agra (my 
love). 

f * |p this way he fell to murdering the ould mare, but 
ip ipiie of all he could do, she wouldn't budge an inch, 
but backe4 right into the ditch; and when she felt the 
thpff^ busp^s, ^he (ficked out like a mad thing, and 
iqi)eele4 ap^ reared, till at last she fairly tossed Maihri 
pA^, ^p4 Mic|L on top of her, into tlie middle of the 
§trp^p^{ f^pd ^jiere she was — Och! wira eelish (oh! 
tt)^ gr{pf pf heart), what sufferings poor women are 
Qpf a IQ go through — Lord lighten the burden on the 
pyeripifaed ! Amin ! Amin ! 

'^ Mick was ravin' hke a madman, when he saw his 
Maihri out of one faint into another. Some of the 
neighbours came round him, to put patience into him, 
and carried Maihri into the next house. The doctor 
was sent for in all haste, but in about half an hour 
ai\er giving birth to a beautiful boy, she departed. 
Thev laid her out and waked her where she was, and 
a pleasant plentiful decent wake he gave her, sure 
enough, and a crowded funeral she bad ; for, as I said 
before, they belonged to the ould antient race all out, 
and they buried her below in Lynn, by the edge of the 
Lake — a cold spot it is to be buried, too, by uie same 
token — no trees about it to make it comfortable ; but 
the wind sweeps over it across the lake, and whistles 
and groans among the falling walls of the old church, 
like the shivering ghosts of the dead. 

** You see, Mick couldn't abide to look the ould 
mare straight in the face ever after, so sould her away. 
He wanted to get a nurse for the child, but his another 
got so fond of it, that she kept it, and said she'd 
manage to nurse it herself. And so she did, and a 
fine child it grew, and throve out o' the face. Ochy 
ochone ! — but sure miracles will never cease ; the 
more we live the longer we know — who can tell how 
they are to die— many a day in the grave on us, and 
its well to be prepared. lA>rd have mercy on me, a 
sinner ! Amin ! Amin ! Och, amonum beg (oh ! my 
poor soul). 

'' In about three or four months after this ^caal-a- 
chree (heart burning,) Mick sez to his mother, one 
night — * Mother, dear,' sez he, * I intend ppshing party 
early for the fair of Multifarnham in the ipormng, to 
look afler a baste in place of that bad luck of a devil 
I had. My curse, and the curse of—* 

•* * Don't curse Mick, avick\my son), sez she, ? but 
let all your luck go with her.' 

" * Well, I won t curse the unlucky limb of ipjschief,' 
sez he ; ' but bake a cake for me, ^d leaye it with 
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some milk and batter on the dresser, and Til just break 
my fast afore I start, and take a trifle with me/ 

'' ' I will, I will, a gra gaV (my white love), sez she, 
' and the Lord may speed you, and send you safe 
home, Mick, dear !' 

'' Now, you see, the bed in which Mick slept was 
in a room that looked towards the kitchen, so that 
when he was not asleep with his head on the bolster, 
he could see all about the house. His mother slept 
in a settle near the fire, and the child in the cradle 
beside her. Now Mick, being more than common 
uneasy in his mind this night, couldn't rest by no 
manner of means, but tossed and tumbled, thinking 
of his own Maihri. The fire upon the hearth had 
blazed up from the ashes which was pressed over it, 
and flashed about, so that he could see every thing in 
the house nearly as plain as if the blessed sun was 
shining. Suddenly the door opened, as if of its own 
free will ; and who should he see walk in about the 
floor but bis Maihri. His heart beat loudly against 
his breast; he could scarcely breathe, though his 
mouth was wide open ; and he could do nothing but 
stare and gaze, and yet he did not feel as one afeard. 

* It*s her ghost,' thinks he, ' it's the creature's spirit, 
it is, that's wandering about in thribelation and 
sorrow; but well I know it's not to do any harm, she 
visits them she loved so well when she was amongst 
them, and who would give up their life to save hers. 
But may be it's not right for me to speak first, it 
might disturb her errand. I'll wait and see what 
she'll do.' 

*' She walked over towards the fire-place, took the 
Granny's seestha (straw chair) and seated herself be- 
side tlie cradle. She then stirred and settled up the 
fire as natural as any living Christian, and taking up 
the child she put it to her breast ? ' Oh ! Christ 
Jesus,' thought Mick, ' what's this for ! ' The poor 
infant when it felt her touch crowed and nestled into 
her bosom like a little bird under his mother's wing, 
and seemed to rejoice as if it knew the kindness of the 
heart that beat against its little cheek. After some 
time she stood up, put some water into a deep wooden 
bason, and stripped the child quite naked. ' Curp 
na Chreestha* (body of Christ), said he to himself, 

* will she drown her own paustha bra (child for ever) ? 
and he was ready to leap almost out of his skin with 
fear and wonder. But the creature never was unna- 
tural, and dead or alive she had the tindherness to the 
last. She washed the child firom head to foot in the 
water, dried it, warmed it, and put on its clothes; 
.then she again placed it to her breast, and silently 
rocked it backwards and forwards till it went to 
sleep, and then she carefully covered it up in the 
cradle — and what makes the affair more wonderful, the 
infant never whinapered, or shed a tear. ' Ocfa, the 
blessing of holy Saint Crum be about us ! ' thought 
Mick, 'but that bangs Bannagher, and Bannagber 
banged the devil ; but the goodness of God is beyond 
expectation.' 

** When she settled all as she found it, she stood 
up and went over to the dresser, where finding the 
bread and milk, she began to eat as ravenous as one 
that didn't see victuals for a year and a day. When 
she was going out, she gave a long mournful look up 
. into the room where Mick was lying, and gave a sigh 
from her very heart's core enough to break a heart of 
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stone. Och the Lord may send light to all soub in 
darkness 1 for we are ordered to pray for the enemy as 
well as the friend. Sha dha valui wera na thalawntha 
na grcishtha, ^c. (Hail, Mary, full of grace, &c.) ; 
Och, Amin I Amin I oh I 

" You might take your oath on the height of your- 
self of Testaments and Bibles that Mick didn't sleep 
much more that night, so got up brave and early, and 
the very first beggarman or woman that came to the 
door, he gave them the remainder of the bread and 
milk. 

'* ' Ah, then, Mickle, vich machree (son of my 
heart),' sez the mother, * I thought you were in Mul- 
tifarnham by this time.' 

** * I was thinking so myself,' sez Mickle, ' but I 
was thinking after that I'd do without a beast for a while 
longer;' and observing the ould woman turning her 
beads, ' had you not best,' sez he, ' say a Paier and 
Ave for the rest of poor Maihri's soul,' sez he ; * that's 
if your're not too much taken up with your own con- 
cerns!' 

'< Why, then, bad luck to my soul,' sez she, ' if 
ever I miss that same, night and morning, on my two 
knees.' 

'* The next night Mick stopped awake, on purpose to 
see if she would appear to him again ; and true as the 
blessed sun, about the very same hour, she made her 
appearance as visible as before, opened the door, 
came in, went to the fire, took up the child, washed 
and dressed it, hushed it to sleep in her bosom, and 
laid it in the cradle. She then turned to the dresser, 
but, as there was nothing left for her to eat, she went 
away very mournful. ' Faix, there must be something 
in this beyond my comprehension,' sez Mick; 'but 
I'll soon untwist the turnings of it, if there's know- 
ledge in the parish ; and if all fails me, I'll try father 
Fatterill ; the Lord save us from harm I sure I think 
he'd do as much for me as any other poor boy in the 
barony.' He rose early in the morning without tell- 
ing any person about the trouble that was like a fire 
in his heart ; he turned his face and his feet towards 
the cabin of Shuawn na tnona (Judith of the bog), 
the fairy woman. She lived alone in a moss-co- 
vered cabin, in the wild bog of Lvnn. Many a bad 
story is told concerning doings with the good people, 
and many an ill turn laid at her door, now that she's 
dead, by those that may be would not say it to 
her face, if she was alive to contradict them, or put 
the blast on them, or the lameness, or the blindness; 
and sure we're ordered not to speak ill of the dead,-^ 
if we can't do them a good turn, let us not do them a 
bad one, for 

' Many a oonld day 
We owe to the clay,' 

and not one of them paid yet. Lord straighten the 
path for the poor sinner I Amin ! Amin I sweet 
Breedih na thinna** (Bridget of the fire). 

'^ However, they said die knew more than she 
ought, or than what was good for her soul. Mickle 
stopped as he drew near to the cabin door, for he 
thought he heard the old woman talking to some per- 
son inside, and sez he to himself*^' Til not go in ^et, 
for may be Td only disturb the company.' He waited 
some time, but seeing no person come out, he ven- 

• The evsr*lmniiiig shrine of St« Bridget, KttdafB. 
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tared nearer to the door. * You*re welcome, Mick 
Mulryan,' sez she inside ; * kick the dust from yoar 
pumps and cross my threshold/ Mickle took off hit 
brogues and carried them inside in his hand. ' Its 
not for nothing that you darken the sunbeams in my 
doorway this morning, and only that it is the son of 
your father that stands under my roof, you should 
turn your back upon my cabin just as wise as you 
came ;' but seeing Mick a little frightened or so, she 
sez again, * here's a creepy stool, alanna, sit down, 
sit down. Your father was a decent man, and you're 
that honest father's child, and it should be a hard day 
with ould Shuaun when she'd forget to the son the 
goodness of the father. Hold your tongue now — don't 
speak one word while you're within these walls, for 
tnere's them that would smell the sound of your voice 
here for a twelvemonth to come. When I had neither 
friend nor relation to help or shelter me, your father 
opened his door to the stranger. I got the bed in his 
comer, and a seat at his hearth stone— that door was 
never closed nor that fire never quenched on me — he 
put his roof above my head and gave me the first seed 
to put in the ground ;• and when I refuse to do a good 
turn for his child after him, though he's laid cold in 
his grave, may the seed never grow for me, and may 
the cabin for old Shuaun be the narrow house! 
Husth ! I tell you. I know what you'd be for saying — 
Your wife — Husth I I say again, or Til close my 
mouth for ever on the word. Your wife is nursing 
a son and heir for the King of the Fairies ! ' Mick 
stood up, opened his mouth, and looked round him 
like a man tnat felt the earth sinking fix>m under him. 
^ Sit down, I say, and listen to me,' she sez again 
to him ; ' mind what I tell you, and it's doing what 
may come against me, soon and sudden, I am, 
when I'm telling you or the like of you — may be it 
would cost me my life, and may be I*d escape — but 
no matter what way it turns, I sliall turn gooa friends 
into bitter enemies. Yet for his sake, him that's sone, 
I'd venture more. Listen to me now, and do what I 
tell you. When your wife comes to your house to 
night, don't disturb her until she is going away; then 
leap out and lav hokl on her, and don't let her go 
until she herself tells you what you must do to set 
her free, for she alone has the secret ; if you let her 
go before that, you will never see her again — she 
will be lost for ever, and ruin and destruction will for 
ever pursue you and yours. There, now gor-get up 
and quit my cabin — put up your money, I dare not 
touch it — go— go— tell no person your mind, and do 
as you are bid.' 

*'The next night Mick was lying awake when all were 
asleep. The sweet moonbeams stole in through the 
window, and shone about the house like the light from 
heaven, when about the same hour, the door opened, 
and poor Maihri walked in, like a spirit from* the dead. 
She took up her child, washed it, nursed it, and put 
it to sleep on her bosom. * Och ! the poor thing,' 
sez Mick to himself, ' how pale she looks ! ' and he 
slily stole one foot out of the bed, that he might be 
ready to jump and catch her. At the slight rustling, 
she started up and looked wildly about her, but Mick 
did not stir, and even held in his breathing ; so she 
put the child into the cradle, and turned to look for 
something to eat. She was then walking out, quite 
heart-broken ; when just as she came opposite to the 



door of the little room, Mick sprung suddenly on her, 
and cbsped her firmly in his arms. She screamed as 
if a sword was darted mto her heart 

** ' Is this you, Maihri bawn asiore ma chree* {bit 
Mary, the darling of my heart) ? sez he, — * and ha?e I 
you once more? — and did you come back to me after 
all — back to your own desolate Mick V — but sk 
shrieked and struggled as if a serpent had twined iUelf 
about her. 

** ' Let me out — ^let me 00,' sez she ; * Mick Mul- 
ryan, let me eo,'— and she plunged away and screeched 
Kke a mad thing. 

" * Never, never,* sez Mick, ' by the powers of man; 
I have vou now, and I'll lose my life, or forty lives, if 
I had them, sooner than part you now.* 

** * You must let me go,* she cried ; * you can't keep 
me — you don*t know what you're doing — let me go- 
let me go !* and again she screamed and struggled; aod 
what even surprised Mick himself at the time, was, 
that, during all the noise and disturbance, his mother 
or the child never awoke. 

" * Shout and wrestle as long as you please/ sez 
Mick, growing quite stout, * I'm determined you 
sha'n't leave me.' 

" * Let me out, I desire you,* she cried agam, ' it will 
be worse for yourself if you don't, — you cannot keep 
me, let me go.' 

*' ' Why then, duoul a cuish' (devil a foot), sez Mick, 
* nor the devil a hair I care whether it's for worse or 
better — I have you now, and keep you I will.' 

*< ' Oh ! Mick^ Mick, you don't know what yoaVe 
doing !' sez she, * and it's destroying me out and out 
you are.' 

•* * It's destroyed you are already,' sez he, * and 
it's myself that's destroyed, and your poor child that's 
destroyed, and its destroyed and ruined, every mother's 
soul of us is. Oh ! Maihri, Maihri, have you any 
tenderness in your heart, or has the good nature and 
kindness left the world V 

** * All nonsense now, Mick,* sez she — ^ let me go, 
let me go.' 

" • The red devil bum if I do,* sez Mick, 'there 
now.' 

•* • There's them that will soon make you, to your 
sore costy Mick,' sei she; 'so for your own sake, and 
the sake of your child, let me go to my destioation, 
Mick Mulryan.' 

<< ' May shame and sorrow light on me first!' sez 
Mick ; • I'll die where I am, along with you. I don't 
care if all the fairies in the Forth of Ballinderry, and 
the seven counties to boot, were dancing round me on 
the floor this minute. Never will I part you until you 
first tell me what I am to do to restore you to your own 
house, your child, and your husband :* here the cock 
clapt his wings and crew three times. 

" * Oh I what will become of me?' she cried. 'Oh! 
that's my town Mick, my own kind good Mick!' so 
she told him, and let him in to the wlK>le secret of the 
way he was to take to recover her — then he let her 
go, and • Whin ' she past like a blast of winter's wind 
singing through a ruined wall, or sighing over a grave. 

*' As soon as the night fell dark, Mick Mulryan 
set off by himself to the Forth of Ballinderry. He 
walked round it three times, and then sat down on 
the left-hand side of the gap facing towards the west. 
There he collected a heap of stones ; and there he re- 
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mained through the long hours in darkness, and ex- 
posed to the beating rain until the middle of the night, 
the hour when one day dies and the next is bom. 
Suddenly the wind ceased to blow, and the rain swept 
off down the sky; and though there was no moon 
shining, yet the blackness had lefl the sky, and light 
white clouds played along the face of heaven. It was 
then that Mick heard music and merriment, and loud 
laughter inside the Forth, as if a thousand persons 
were enjoying themselves at a fair or a pattern, or 
some grand and great place of amusement. He 
listened ; he could not tell what sort of instruments 
the musicians used, but he could plainly hear the 
patter of a great number of little feet, as if they were 
dancing. After some time the music stopped, and a 
great bustle followed, and in a few moments more a 
troop of horsemen wheeled round the Forth at full 
gallop, waving their swords about their heads as if 
they were going to cut' each other into pieces. They 
were all shining over with silver and gold, and they 
dashed past him through the gap like a whirlwind. 
Then came a company of lords and ladies, dressed in 
silks and satins, and blazing with jewels and diamonds, 
followed by a great band of music all on horseback. 
These also swept out on the gap without once looking 
to where Mick stood, half screened by the heavy 
bough of a sycamore. Then came the king and queen, 
followed by another great company of lords and ladies, 
brighter and grander than tnose that went before. 
Mick watched them one by one as they passed, without 
saying one word, as he was bid, until, last of all, he 
saw his own Maihri seated on a white horse, and a 
haggard-wrinkled witch of a little child in her arms. 
Mick's heart was leaping in his breast. He fixed his 
eyes on her without winking; and as she rode up he 
saw her blue eyes glisten, and she smiled as she used 
to do, while his blood boiled through his veins. He 
leapt out, clasped his arms round her, and lifted her 
from her fairy side-saddle. * Now you are mine, 
at any rate,' sez he ; * you are long enough keeping 
company with these decent people, and it's time to 
come home along with me.' 

"At once there arose such a noise and an uproar 
all about him, that he thought the last day of the 
world was come before its time. The thunder roared 
above his head, the lightning flashed in his eyes, and 
the wind howled and raved as if it woukl tear up the 
big trees by the roots. Still Mick, though terribly 
startled (as well he might be), found his heart firm 
the more as he felt poor Maihri's beating against his 
side, and panting like a poor little frightened bird. 
Then the soldiers galloped up, with the king at their 
head. ' Shoot the villain through the head,' sez one. 



^ Hew the scoundrel into mincemeat for the scald 
crows,' sez another. * Let forty of you ride over the 
rascal and trample him to death,' sez another^ ' Throw 
a big tree on him,' sez the queen. * Split his skull to 
the teeth,' sez the king ; and one after another shouted 
above twenty different sorts of death for Mick. But 
he never minded the noise or the roaring; but clasping 
Maihri tighter, he turned his back on them, and beean 
to throw the stones he had collected with his left 
hand over his right shoulder towards them. Soon he 
heard one fellow crying out, * Murder, murder, I'm 
kilt !' ' My eye is knocked out ; I'm blinded for ever,' 
sez another. ^ My leg is broke ; I'm a cripple,' sez 
another. ' Oh ! ' shouted the king, * the ragamuffin 
has broke my back.' ' Then, by my royal crown,' sez 
the queen, ' your highness is now reduced to the 
rank of a lord.' *Stop, stop, Mick Mulryan,' sez 
the general, * what is it you want? — what brought you 
here? ' ' I'll tell you what I want, ladies and gen- 
tlemen all,' sez Mick ; ' I want but my own, and I 
have her now, and I'll die on the spot where I stand 
before I part her again — so in the name of God, his 
holy Mother, and the whole of the blessed Saints and 
Angels at their back, let me and mine alone, and we'll 
let you and yours alone, and that's a fair fool's bar- 
gain.* 

" * Well, then, a bar^in let it be, Mick Mulryan,' 
sez the king of the fairies ; ' you're a stout fellow 
IMick, and its not you we blame ; take your wife and 
our good will along with her, we'll never disturb you 
or yours again, but those who prompted you to this 
will sufter for it. Lay our child down on the grass 
behind you, and go your ways.' 

" Mary laid the child down softly, it was taken 
away, and the whole train swept along like a blast of 
the storm, and lefl Mick and his Maihri alone in the 
gap of the Forth. ' Come, come away, my own brave 
and kind Mick,' sez Maihri ; * come to our own home, 
now, 1 am yours, and you are mine* for ever and ever, 
AminI' 

" The faithful Mick took his Maihri home, and long 
and happy were their days ; their family was one of 
the finest and largest in the kingdom of Ireland. But 
Shuaun na mana I it was a true word the king of the 
fairies said, Judith suffered for all, for she was found 
the next morning stiff stone dead in a bog-hole, though 
her head, people say, was above the water, her eyes 
open, and her long grey hair floating about. The 
crowner's conquest was held on her, too, and they 
gave it their vardy as accident ; but there were people 
knew better than the crowner or men, and that was 
Mick and Maihri Mulryan, for they waked her com- 
fortably, and buried her decent.*' 
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" So now is come our joyful'st feait ; 
Let every man be jolly ; 
Each room with iyy leaves is drest. 

And every post with holly. 
Though some churls at our mirth repine, 
Round your foreheads garlands twine ; 
Drown sorrow in a cup of wine. 
And let US aU be merry.'' 

Gbokge Wither. 

OW does old Father 
Christmas, with a re- 
verend yet joyous mien, 
heralding a goodly train 
of wassailers and glee- 
men, proclaim through 
all the realms of Christ* 
endom a high and hearty 
festival, bidding man- 
kind to rest them for a 
space from toil, and yield 
without reserve to whole- 
some joy and unlicentious 
revelry ; and, at his bid- 
ding, mirth and hospita- 
lity arise, and exercise 
benevolent sway,re]^ing 
in undisputed sovereignty 
and welcomed universally 
with loud and fervent ac* 
clamation. 

Now do the spells of 
home revive in their 
ancient weight, within 
the breasts of many and 
many a household band, long sundered from the 
healths round which they clustered in their earlv 
childhood; and the young wife, who, had well- 
nigh forgotten the innocent gambols of her girl- 
hood, feds her heart quicken at the music-sounds 
of her hoyden sister's voice ; and the brother, 
who in the struggles and the turmoil of a selfish 
world, bad soil^ the free fair spirit of his youth, 
regains some portion of the frankness and sin- 
eerity that were his pride of old, among familiar 
fhoes Mid the well remembered haunts of happy 
boyhood. Now are the dark and cheerless homes 
of penury lightened for a season by the angel 
visits of smiling charity; and want forgets to 
pine, and grief forbears to weep, as benevolence, 
with open hand and gentle voice, pours forth her 
store of alms and consolation ; and beneath the 
holy and beautiful influences of the period, men s 
hearts are touched with compassionate and kindly 
feelings towards their fellows ; and the ties of 
common fellowship and brotherhood are recog- 
nised and felt by men of all classes and persua- 
sions ; and the clear strong light of an universal 
festival shines equally upon m — on the dwellings 
of the peasant and the peer — on the palace and 
the poor-house ; — and even gleams with a tem- 
pered ray upon the inmates of the gloomy prison. 




** The lewid peple than algates agre, 

And caroles singen everi Criste messe tyde. 
Not with schamfastenes hot jocondle, 

And holey bowghes aboute ; and al asydde 
The brenning fyre hem eten, and hem drinke. 

And langhen mereli, and maken route, 
And pype, and dansen, and hem rage, ne swinke, 
Ne noe thynge els, twelye daye thai wolde' not." 

O1.D MS. 

Now does the mystic misletoe depend from porch 
and ceiling in many a stately house and many a 
lowly cott^e throughout the length and breadth 
of '' merrie England ;" and now does the peachy 
cheek of gentle maiden, caught by surprise be- 
neath its hcence-riving branches, glow with a rich 
rose blush, raised transiently Inr the hearty un- 
press of the startling kiss. Now as the waits 
startle the '^drowsy ear of night" with their 
harmonious discord, and choleric old gentlemen, 
aroused from their first sleep, invoke the places 
of Egypt to rain on all such somnifugoua min- 
strels, and once more bury their heads within 
their yieldmg pillows, to woo old Somnus to their 
drooping eyelids. Now do postmen, coachmen, 
watcnmen, beadles, pew-openers, shopmen, milk- 
men, scavengers, waiters, and errand-boys, grow 
superlatively and unaccountably civil, to the in- 
nocent amazement of yourself, until boxing-day 
arrives, and then the mystery is solved — ^the rear 
son manifest. Now the small green-ooated boys, 
with swollen red hands, blue cheeks, and frozen 
noses, looking all shrunk and shivering, obtrude 
their long and pictured scrawls of caligraphy 
upon your notice, and crave, with " bated breath, 
some numismatic token of your approbation. 
Now is a walk upon a breezy common, with wind 
due east, the snow knee-deep, and the thermo- 
meter below freezing-point, a feat of valorous 
daring. Now is a blacksmith''s forge, on a frosty 
night, a comfortable and cheery thing to look 
upon. Now is a breakfast of strawberries, a noon- 
tide siesta upon the green sward, a bathe by 
twilight in the ^' freshet brook," to be numbered 
among the '' Pleasures of Memory ; " and violets, 
green leaves, the plaint of nightingales, wall-fruit, 
and gipcnr pisurties, to be ranked with those of 
Hope. Now are the butchers prodigal of their 
smiles and gas, lavish in fair white cloths and 
berried holly, and rivals in the display of huge 
and over-fed carcases, especially in beeves. Now 
do grocers alluringly set forth a rich array of 
spices and fruits, candies and conserves, pro- 
duct of 

<' India, East or West, or Middle Shore, 
In Pontus, or the Punic Coast, or where 
Alcinous reigned." 

Now is a confectioner's shop a tempting thing to 
holiday boys, whose store of silver coin is burn- 
ing in their pockets ; and greedy looks are turned 
towards the ice within, from snow and ice without; 
and many conjectures formed as to the relative 
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worth of the sugared cakee^Bprinkled with onuir 
mentB and imagery — ^until at length the contem- 
plated purchase is effected, and fruition of the 
Twelfth-night cake forestalled, by craving and 
impatient appetites. Now do old alms-men, who 
have outlived their kindred and generation, resort 
for warmth and converse to the rude settles 
ranged before kitchen-fires, and mutter between 
their shrivelled lips and toothless gums, old tales 
of by-gone days and Christmas celebrations, — 

•* In their hot youth, when George the Third was king." 

Now do the visages of thriftless debtors look 
blank and rueful, and creditors hazard wide cal- 
culations on the results of settling-day. Now is 
there awful carnage among turkeys, destruction 
in the game-field, and slaughter in the barn-yard. 
Now are the "up" coaches laden with defunct 
and feathered bipeds from the country, and the 
"down'* freighted with living and smoke-dried 
importations from the city. Now are those all- 
important functionaries the cooks stirring be- 
times, and very crimson are their rotund smning 
frontispieces, and very red their round plump 
arms, very greasy their chubby fingers, very elo- 
quent their untiring tongues, in " amorous des- 
cant" on the joints and puddings beneath their 
supervision, nnd very onerous their laboura deem- 
ed — to toil when all the world keeps holiday ! 
Now do the bright and laughing faces of happy 
^ youth peer at you from within and without the 
laden stages, swarming post-chaises, and vehicles 
of every description, and their loud laughter rings 
in loud and joyful peals above the clattering hoofs 
and rumbling wheels that speed them on their 



journey ; and every milestone that is left behind 
serves to make those faces brighter — ^that laughter 
louder than before : and now do the radiant coun- 
tenances of delighted childhood, beaming with 
boisterous mirth at every magic change of Harle- 
quin, mischance of Pantaloon, gesture and grimace 
of Clown, meet you in every well filled box, pit, 
gallery, of the gapr and crowded theatre. Now in 
the long dark wmter evenings do humble com- 
panies of five and six huddle around your door, 
chaunting rude carols of '^ the seven good joys 
that Mary had," with many a natural trill and 
quaver, in patient expectancy of some remune- 
rating pittance. Now do the ouiet dim interiors 
of grey old village churches snow strangely and 
solemnly, festooned with wreaths of glossy ever^ 
greens ; and monkish carvings look grimly through 
the dark and shining leaves; and vaulted roofs 
give pleasant echoes to the choral anthems of 
children clad and taught by charity. Now does 
the great dining-room at " the old house at home," 
with its dark shining wainscoting, its heavy 
drapery, its huge wood fire, the gleesome circle 
there assembleo, the sparkling wines and beimiing 
faces, look as it looked of yore — ^^ a love-lit winter 
home.**" 

And now, seeing that a spiced and steamiiur 
chalice of generous wine, mantling with a deli- 
cious cream, stands before us, we must perforce 
wind up our article, and in a deep and hearty 
draught, pledging our readers collectively and in- 
dividually with the venerable and primitive 
" Wcees heal" we make our bow until the New 
Year dawns, — bright may its dawning be to each 
and all! J. S. 
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FTER these 
events I cannot 
exactly state the 
interval which 
nowelapsed, nor 
whether I had 
undergone a 
change of coun- 
try and propri- 
etors; for hav- 
ing been again 
consigned to the 
carved oak chest 
and for a considerable time utterly 
neglected, a sort of apathy took pos- 
session of my faculties, m>m which 
I was fearfblly awakened by shrieks 
and cries^ the distant reverberation 
of cannon, and the crackling of 
burning rafters of the very house 
where I was kept. 
Hie French Revolution had long raged, its internal 

* Contiiiued from psge 42. 




horrors hmvinff been succeeded by fbreign conquest ; 
and the once despised Bona aUoties were now ravaging 
the fair plains of Italy. 

The exquisite sensibility of my nervous temperament 
was beginning to undergo considerable annoyance by 
the near approach of the fiery atmosphere, when several 
lusty strokes with a hatchet clove the lid of my prison, 
and I was unceremoniously dragged fi>rdi, with the 
other contents of lace, pli^ &c., from my perilous 
projumity, and thrust into the haversae of a marauding 
French soldier, who, with some other vagabonds of the 
camp, had skidked from danger on the field of batde, 
and fired the neighbouring villages, where they could 
ndn more booty by plun&ring the reeking remains. 
Returning from this pleasant pastime, my rsvisher 
was met by his oommaiider, who having been pre- 
vented heading this foraging party, and smarting Irom 
some severe wounds received in htord fitting, wcrrrrrd 
for ten minutes as if he were sounding a mimic re- 
treaty and cursing the fellow's rapacity, ordered him to 
deposit his spoils in his tent, vowing to make a puUic 
example of him. 

The soldier having concealed a considerable earn of 
money about his person, willingly abandoned the con- 
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tents of his knapsack^ as a bribe to allay his officer's 
t^rath, well knowing, by fonner experience, that this 
oblation would screen him from all further trouble in 
the affair. 

At the next town I was presented by the officer to a 
little singer, who had left; tne drudgery and scanty pit- 
tance of a chorister for the more precarious and mise- 
rable situation of becoming his mistress : — she was of a 
most invincible good humour which bore with all this 
man's ill-usage ; cooked, washed, and attended upon 
him with the devotion of a wife and the patience of a 
servant. Mariette indeed deserved a better fate, for 
upon the slightest inattention to his behests, he would 
twirl his moustache, roll forth his favourite oaths, and 
though belonging to the most polite nation in the 
world (according to their own assumption), would 
threaten kicks and blows if she offered to remonstrate. 
From this tyranny she was rescued by the chances of 
war, which some months after transferred her, with the 
baggage of the French army, to the possession of an 
Austrian Colonel : — this latter was the very reverse of 
the Frenchman, he not only estimated the good qua- 
lities of the poor girl, but perceiving her not devoid of 
talent as an artiste, he procured for her the best 
tuition which Vienna afforded, and she profited so well 
by his liberahtv, that shortly afterwards she was en- 
gaged at the theatre as principal singer, with an ex- 
cellent salary : — ^her amiability and prepossessing ap- 
pearance having made her many acquaintances among 
the actors and actresses, she passed a merry life in 
that city of good eating, dnnking, and waltzing, 
hospitality and friendliness. The Germans are a 
most good-hearted people, dreaming of an ethereal 
ideality of romance, which they seldom carry out in 
the daily usages of life ; adoring genius and talent in 
any shape, and too often fancying its existence in the 
most grotesque and abortive himucinations of addle- 
pated, over-excited, gelehrte enthusiasts : — seldom 
brilliant, but indefatigable in their studies (on great 
or trifling subjects), they will drudge for years amongst 
elements and primers, and devote a lue of research 
to metaphysical subtleties, involved paradoxes, or sub- 
limated essences which neither benefit mankind nor 
themselves. Music is their recreation and delight, and 
the title of a singer or composer is sufficient to ensure 
respect and welcome among all classes. 

Previous to my arrival m Vienna, the mutations of 
fashion had caused my style of beauty to be considered 
antiquated ; and my prettv mistress, yielding to the 
prevalent taste, adopted the Grecian and Roman cos- 
tume, which had been affected by the French in the 
new order of things : — ^instead of the ample folds and 
swelling round of petticoat, cUnging and scanty 
draperies of muslin, bare arms and bosoms, often re- 
vealed shapes which, if admiration were desired by the 
wearer, it would have been wiser to conceal. 

During my protracted existence, I have heard avast 
deal of the vices of the stage, and its professors : — ^my 
own experience does not justify this accusation : — on 
the contrary, as a class of people, perhaps they have 
fewer crimes and more virtues than others : — they are 
accused of envying their colleagues — but what profes- 
sion is exempt from this infirmity? whilst few are equally 
indulgent to others' faults, more pitying in misfortune, 
or so ready with charitv in the hour of need : — the 
poorest scene-shifter will contribute his mite to the 
daily subscriptions that are collecting in a theatre : 



hospitals and prisons are visited by these representa- 
tives of royalty, and the fastidious beau or fine lady in 
the scene shrmks not from the coarsest drudgery k^ 
the house of sickness, and the trials of devotion to a 
beloved object. In Italy, France and Germany, it is 
usual for one actress or singer to support a whole family, 
of father, mother, brothers and sisters, and, not nn- 
frequently, an aged grandfather or grandmother; 
under every vicissitude they are genendly cheerful, and 
with little education and much temptation are mostiy 
clever, and often virtuously self-denying. 

Among the friends of Marietta was a young girl who 
was perfectly infatuated for the stage ; but ttie wishes 
of her friends had hitherto prevented the essay i3^ her 
histrionic powers ; j^verty at length procured for her 
the desired permission, and her successful debut pro- 
cured her a tolerably good engagement with the mana- 
ger of the Manheim theatre, who had been preamt and 
perceived her talent. The generous Marietta not only 
presented Gertrude with a considerable sum of money 
to defray the expenses of her journey, but also insisted 
upon sharing her well supplied wardrobe with the 
young friend whose absence she was shortly to deplore. 
With other stores of hnen and lace, I was added : — 
" Not that you can wear the dear old thing," she ex- 
claimed, laughing and turning me round admiringly, 
"but for a stage costume, in prim old maids and 
starched dowagers, you wiU find this rich silk petticoat 
invaluable." 

If anger and hatred had been compatible with my 
ethereal nature, I should certainly have experienced 
those passions at this instant : I, who had oeen the 
standi^d of fashion in my youth, the admired of 
thousands, to be thus scornfully spoken of in my prime, 
with all my colours unfaded, undimmed, unspotted ! — 
a cold shudder certainly passed over my deUcate tex- 
ture, a creeping presentiment of my altered fortunes ; 
hut totally regardless of my feelings, these sflly girls, 
after some ffippant allusions to fashion, and jeers upon 
hoops, powder, and long waists, disposed of me amoi^ 
other common wearing apparel, with no more ceremony 
than if I had been a vulear dress of muslin or cotton, 
which from the hand of the laundress assumed form 
and importance. 

The city of Manheim being in the vicinity of 
Heidelberg, the theatre was usually attended by nom- 
bers of the students of that umversity, whom the 
beauty and talent of Gertrude attracted: amongst 
these was a young man of the name of Julius, steeped 
in German Uterature, which was then at its firs t g lo- 
rious burst and enthusiasm : alternately he was Wer- 
ter, Carl Moor, and Faust, aspired to love and suicide, 
or the woods and banditti, or even to the sugges- 
tions of the evil one, if a Margaretta were to be ob- 
tained — as he perused each new production of the 
master-spirits of the age. Gertrude was no unapt 
personification of the naive Marianne in Wilhelm Meis- 
ter ; she might, indeed, have sat for the portrait, with 
the difference that she could love more delicately, 
more disinterestedly, and was not, like Goethe's 
player, to be bought by a brutal Neuberg : — she was, 
however, equally accessible to love-making from a 
young and interesting student, and the verses of 
Julius, though pronounced by "learned Thebans" 
only mediocre, set her in extacies for days and weeks 
together : she would learn them by heart, and not un- 
frequently introduce a stanza or two in her part on the 
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stage, as more apposite and expressiye, to her think- 
ing, of the passion she was representing, than the 
original lines of the author of the piece. These inter- 
polations were home with hy the multitude, because 
many were unac(]^uainted with the text, others because 
Gertrude was theu* reigning idol : — the critics and a few 
old grumblers alone sroaned and murmured at those 
innovations, but dared not openly express disappro- 
bation, for fear of encountering the students in tneir 
way home. 

In the ensuing spring, a short interregnum in thea- 
trical affairs allowing Gertrude a Httle repose, she was 
persuaded by her lover to sojourn for that period 
among the leafy haunts of Heidelberg, where amidst 
its embowering woods and picturesque ruins, vows 
were exchanged between them of undying affection 
and everlasting constancy. Wrapt in such delicious 
converse, and listening to numerous nightingales, 
whose liquid melodies still enchant those gardens 
planted for the recreation and delight of a beloved 
Princess, sat Julius and Gertrude one balmy evening 
in May— their arms encircling each other in fond em- 
brace, whilst the stars and pale moon lent sufficient 
light to their enraptured gaze. 

The distant noises of the town, and the chafing 
river below, were scarcely distinguishable amid the 
light rustling of the boughs and the hum of fireflies : 
few persons lingered on the heights, and these, like 
themselves, courted solitude — when a heavy step ap- 
proached; it was clearly no lover, for such a one 
would have sympathized and respected their evident 
wish for retirement, whereas this intruder looked 
sharply round and among the bushes and benches. 
He advanced, and, for a moment, stood silently con- 
templating the happy lovers ; at length a stem voice 
pronounced the name of Julius. 

This latter started from his dream of felicity at the 
call : '* My father !" he exclaimed. 

"Yes» degenerate boy, it is your incensed father 
who comes to snatch you from vice and perdition." 
Explanations were in vain ; passion had the ascen- 
dancy, and brutal and unbecoming epithets were ap- 
plied to Gertrude which she little merited. The 
young man lost patience, and grew indignant at such 
usage of his beloved : he would have listened to gentle 
reproof, and perhaps have been persuaded, in time, to 
have abandoned ms youthful infatuation; but such 
cruelty and injustice revolted him, and his better 
nature made him firm in her defence, and loud in her 
praises. 

The old savage grew fVirious, and charged his son, 
upon his obedience, to leave his minion, or he woidd 
curse him in his sin, and depart. At this threat, 
Gertrade, who had hitherto remained speechless, sprang 
between them: — ''Restrain your unjust wrath, old 
man," she cried, " and abuse not the power God has 
given you over your offspring for the purposes of love 
and protection : from this moment I raease you from 
all vows made to me, dear Julius, which could only be 
kept at the expense of a father's curse ; and though I 
do not believe heaven would listen to such imprecations, 
yet still your good and kindly heart would wither under 
the infliction. Farewell, beloved one," (and here she 
embraced him with fervour,) " Gertmde will never 
cease to cherish yourmemory." So saying, she rushed 
down the hill, ere her lover could prevent her, and was 
soon out of sight. That very nignt she departed^ and 



finding the company setting off for Dusseldorff, accom- 
panied them thither, without taking repose, and scarcely 
any food. 

A fever was the consequence of this exertion and 
suffering; and when she awoke from delirium her 
lover was by her side. He had traced her steps and 
attended her through her ilhiess ; and when she was 
again convalescent, vowed never to leave her, but to 
brave all misfortunes for her sake. 

She smiled at these protestations, and gave him her 
feeble hand in token of gratitude, for his words were 
balm to her heart in her weak state : but when she 
became stronger, and able to resume her professional 
career, she sweetly but firmly pointed out the impos- 
sibility of happiness attending their union, if blighted 
by a father's malediction ; and at length prevailed 
upon him to quit her and await better days. How 
sad are such conflicting emotions : — they left desolate 
two kind and happy hearts ; she was no longer the 
brillant laughing creature of youth and love, and he 
returned to his college pursuits gloomy and divested 
of emulation among his competitors. Adversity, how- 
ever, and its " sweet uses," by degrees worked out 
good in this pair: great suffering made Gertrade look 
more deeply into things, and, after a time, she felt and 
portrayea the grander passions of tragedy in a manner 
far surpassing her lighter efforts. Julius, also, awa- 
kened to a sense of his dependence on a tyrannical 
father's caprice, roused his energies, and determined 
upon acquiring the means of living upon the exercise 
of his talents. Poetry, which had hitherto been an 
amusement, nowbecame an inspiration in loftier strains ; 
the hidden beauty of things, animate and inanimate, 
of nature in her invisible and wondrous workings, were 
revealed to his mind, and poured forth in sublime 
verse. He became renowned as a poet, and the wealth 
he reaped, and the fame he acquired, were both as- 
cribed and dedicated to the virtues of his absent Ger- 
trude. 

At the end of two years, he was engaged to write a 
tragedy for the company to which Gertrade belonged ; 
—whether the constantly bearing her in mind as his 
heroine really assisted ms inspirations, certain it is, 
he surpassed himself in the passionate tenderness with 
which he depicted the sentiments of two lovers simi- 
larly situated to themselves. Every line was acutely 
felt by Gertrade, who drank in their secret meanings 
and lingered over their sweet utterance with a force of 
feeling to which her own heart so truly responded. 

On the night of representation, so great was her 
excitement, so highly wrought her capabilities, that 
the effect was electrical — a dead silence reigned 
throughout the house, tears were shed by many bright 
and manlv eyes, and as it drew towards the catastro- 
phe, the deep breathingof her auditors alone announced 
the intensity of their interest in the scene. 

At that moment her eyes fell upon Julius, who, with 
his arms folded, and leaning against a pillar at the 
side scene, was unconsciously weeping at her powerful 
deliverance of his pathetic and passionate verses. 
Their looks met. As if by magic, the moonlight scene 
in the heights of Heidelberg was again present, with all 
its intensity of painful sacrifice ; in quick succession, 
vividly arose their subsequent straggles and sufferings, 
their still ardent and augmenting love for each other ; 
the combined and conflicting emotions were too much : 
— ^with arms outstretched, and a convulsive sob, she 
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fiMfid ffifl hkn^ ind sank motionless on the stase, 
trldat'hb^ regardless of the surrounding multitude, 
rushed forth^ and frantically catching her in his arms^ 
poured' forth every fond and desperate epithet which 
had JO l^iig^lam pent up and repressed in his inner- 
fiiost- heart* . 

Wonder^ adihication^ sympathy, kept the audience 
mute ; and when, at length, the curtam dropped, and 
some explanation was about to be offered by the ma- 
iiager,applau8eandaoclamationproTedthecorre8ponding 
feeling that pervaded i — ^that the true situation of the 
lovers was known, or guessed at, and their feelings ap- 
preciated, was univerral, except by one individual. — 
The father of Julius hardened his heart against them 
both, and demonstrated redoubled anger at this public 
Jmanifestation of their constancy : perhaps, also, he 
felt that his candutit was viewed by the world with de- 
testation, and that: what he termed consistency and 
firmness #as byrothers jnore truly denominiU;ed cruelty 
and. oppression* Ve this^as it may, he immediately 
ifterwaids despatcUedto his son a taunting and angry 
misAy^e^iadi^ l^resuming upon their previous submis- 
drioh|»rei{birld'an entird renunciation of Qertrude, and 
an"inf|ualified' acceptance of ti bride' ches&i by/ the 
ftther. : • 

A mild but firm Ji^;ative was the only^reply, which 
so enraged the unjust parent, ever more eager to «eek 
oocasioBf of- dispiste than Che good of hist offspring^ 
althon^ Hislconclnct i^s disguised un4er that specious 
pretext; tiiat he came to the city, where the 'late occur* 
rence sfilb interested all parties finr the young people, 
and with many menaces insisted upon JvUdxia changing 
bis purpose, or abiding his bitterest malediction. 

In vain were ail arguments to .poave the unreason* 
ableiiess of sudi threats, the 0I4 man became furiou8» 
lit^inihe jBxtreme of his frantic irage, whilst about to 
i)irbl!Mo«firHbI/t^Aiein9u& impiety against his inoffen- 
«ve stdlirdte.'bld^d: rushed in black torrents from hie 
mouth and choked the unnatural curse as it aro86 for 
ntteranoe. ' JuHus demonsjbrated ih^ utmost pitv and 
pare towards his unjust parent, but it was unavailable t 
mid nature, as if determined to avenge Ms. cause and 
her own, never -again permitted speech to him wh6 had 
80' abnaed the privilege: wheoever th6 old man at- 
timipted to speak, ,the dark .stream gushed forth, and 
prevented those sounds which were given a father to 
invoke blessings and forgiveness on his children, but 
never curses, however great the provocation. 

In three days the wretched domestic tyrant lay a 
^ corpse, the victim to his own ungovernable ill-t«nper, 
Ikiitc])^ in many instances, not only resembles, but is, 
infafet/a fearfiu species of madness; and from the -evil 
it wotfks to* oth^,, should also be subject to restraint 
and imprisonment*^ 

The sad impression caused by such a fearftd end 
remained for a Ions while with Julius and Grertrude, 
who, in common wiui most good people, felt more sor- 
row than resentment for their enemy, and were more 
ready to excuse his faults than he would ever have 
done towards them whom he had sought so bitterly to 
injure ; but, at length, their forbearance and tried affec- 
.tion met its full reward in a union whose felicity pro- 
:mked io endure to the end of their existence, w hen 
this event tookfrface, Gertrude quitted the stage, their 
;eombined fortunes being equal to furnish them with all 



the di^aiicie^ and oomfbrts wfaii^ theiinraliiied tastes 
could so .well appreciate and atjoysr Their HalatatMm 
was in a lovely, treey nook, with <H4ti£nt glimpses of 
mountdna and the romantic Bhine, whose poetic asso- 1 
dations so well assimilated with tiiie fancjr of Julius, 
and kept his mind^ver young and ever revelling amidst ^ 
the glories of nature and the memories of poesy. 

As, however, their manner of living was simple and 
devoid of ostentation, I was presented, with man; 
other stage requisites, to a young comedian, who had 
just jomed the company as Gertrude quitted it, bot 
whose wardrobe did not abound with superfluities. 
My new mistress I forbear to nam^ beeause she wu 
the very reverse of the charming Gertrude;-;<;i^)neioas 
m temper — vain and light of character — she bad do 
one's good word, and spoke well of nobody ;— osten- 
tation was h^ fiivourite indulgence, and as her means 
did not equal her occasional lavish expenditure, I was 
soon disposed of, through the agency of an abigail, U 
a Russian princess, who was coaxed to purch&se me 
under the ndngled idea of charity and finerv, 1117 des- 
tination (I shudder even now to avow it) being to 
cover a chaise-longue in her fai^mess's boudoir at 
Petersbui^h, to which capital she waa returning with a 
numerous suite; and two. heavy fouigons laden with 
Parisian dresses, Dresden y:bina,> fiog^ smuggled 
goods of every de8cri^tian.(i^'^bfiag}thi period vheu 
Napoleon forbade th/efit«aiic«of M ^^^jaawdk- 
tory on the contiaoai), -numerona dogSj parrots, aiid 
monkeys, a battepa d^ onisine, and'b«da^or the pno- 
cipals of the^^ikrty. > 

Among tfaii heterogeneous mass was I padud, a&tl 
the' contact was by no nutans agreeable to mj t«$tf ; 
for,r]&'additibn to >eing fretted df^aaSt «a ^tart 
Irish pophn and a Freni^ merino. I ran the liskot 
being perforated by thousands of Engliah needles, and 
innumerable shining blades of Sheffield cutkrjr. 

The winter having for some time set in witk niU 
•vigour, the whole cavalcade passed thenumen^us rwers 
U foU ^k)p ; but, in crossing the AiH ti^^ ^f^^ 
heni^ strong, weakened'the aototytof Jtbeitfe, and as , 
the test ponderous fourgon rolled over the centre, a 
-violent crack was hterd, and the heavy machine rt- 
nished among the splitting ice. 

In the confusion that ensued, the poor Princes^ vno 
was in delicate health, was erroneously informed that 
her favourite maid and the intendant were drowned. 
The fright and the horror of this catastrophe were Uk^ 
much for her sensibiUty ; she fell toto mSr^ ^^^^' 
she never recovered, but in six hours was a.corpse. 
This sad event rendered the remainder of our joupn} 
a mournful cuvalcade ; and the fiiry of the Pnnce, lier 
.husband, was unbounded ; not that he had been antf- 
tached or devoted husband during her lifetime, m 
that the stupid falsehood of his slaves should have u^ 
stroyed one belonging to him, was an insubotduiationr- 
a contempt of power unpardonaWfr— atti the su* 
master had ample employment with his whip tor 
considerable time after our arrival at PetersbuFgU. 

Notwithstanding this severity, or ra*er, pernap^ 
in consequence of it, numetous pilferings ' ^ere w 
mitted upon the precious Ugg^;» Of which 1 «ormf 
part. 

{To he con^tfded inoUr nexf) 
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MARY STUART AT CHATSWORTH PARK. 

BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 



During the miserable captivity of Mary Stuart in 
England she was hurried from castle to castle, and 
from fortress to fortress, as the fears and jealousies of 
her unrelenting foe, the Queen of England^ suggested. 
While in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury she 
was sometimes at Sheffield, then transferred to Tut- 
bury, then suddenly removed to Wingfield, and imme- 
diately after to Chatsworth. 

Afler long imprisonment and harsh treatment had 
ruined her health, and rendered her, who once danced 
so gaily and so gracefully, a cripple, Elizabeth was 
moved, at length, by repeated applications, to permit 
her to visit the baths at Buxton. On the 26th of 
July, 1580, the Earl escorted his royal charge from 
Chatsworth, to the famous well, whose waters were 
" able to cure all" maladies — " but despair,*' and to 
that state of feeling was Mary then almost re- 
duced. 

In the magnificent park of Chatsworth, unrivalled 
in its varied beauty, not far from the splendid buildines 
which form the present house, is a small clear lake, in 
a secluded spot, half concealed by thick foliage. In 
the centre of this piece of water is a tower, and on the 
platform at the top is a grassy garden, where wave 
several fine trees, in particular a very large and spread- 
ing yew, perhaps planted by the royal captive's own 
hand, for this is the spot where she was permitted to 
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take the air — ^guards on the steps which led to the 
retreat, guards beside the lake, guards on the path 
which led back to her prison, and sentinels on each 
side of the grated door which had admitted her, and 
was carefully closed upon her and her attendants. 

There is a pretty fanciful balustrade all round 
the platform, and the view across part of the park 
where deer are feeding, cattle grazing, and the river 
flowing merrily along, all cheerful and pleasine---but 
what must it liave been then to Mary Stuart ? Where- 
ever she cast her mournful eyes she beheld only evi- 
dences of the impossibility of her escape ; the moun- 
tains of the Peak hemmed her in, the barren moors 
spread desolate around her, and soldiers were pacing 
up and down beneath the tower, from whence she 
gazed despondingly. 

She leant upon the arm of Marion Livingstone, and 
dragged her slow steps heavily along, now pausine to 
look over the parapet and observe the sporting fish in 
the crystal waters beneath, now looking upwards 
to the cloudv sky, which threatened rain even when 
it did not fall. 

" Alas," she said, " shall I never behold the blue 
sky again ! — how dull, and dim, and heavy, hane those 
clouds above me for ever ! — Can this be called Ufe — is 
this breathing? to be caged thus, hke an imprisoned 
lioness, and have no more space than allows me to 
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turn backwards and forwards in my den, gasping for 
air, and siffldng — how bitterly — ^for the sun that lighted 
my youth ! Oh, my friend, 1 can support this dreadful 
state but a short time longer — ^I feel I am daily link- 
ing, and the end of my miseries is at hand/^ 

Marion repUed only by her tears, for she thought 
the words of her mistress too true, and she had offered 
consolation so long, and so often in vain, that not a 
word was lefl her that could revive a hope she felt 
herself no more. She was pale and emaciated, and 
nearly as weak in body as the royal victim, who was 
thus consuming by degrees, unpitied, save by her. 

Both remained silent, when the grated door suddenly 
creaked on its hinges, and the lady of Chatsworth, the 
imperious, commanding, and energetic Elizabeth of 
Shrewsbury, advanced. She made a proud reverence 
to the queeni ftnd thus addressed her : — 

''Madam, my hUsbaiid, who can refusi ft\kf Grace 
nothing, has contJiUed with your request, aild ffepeated 
his representatiotls, and those of your phjrsieilltli re- 
specting ydUr health. Her Mijesty, whose imH is 
easily mdtedi ftUd who regrets your Graee'd itidiih 
position, hAi gifftdotifeljr Ullened td the statetuetiti hh 
warded to hef| iind the insult iHj that you U^ pemUted 
to visit the Well at ^MXfm, iH the hope that the hefll^ 
ing watere wili afford yoil felief." MafVs lifiguid 
eyes lighted up with itlStttiil jdt— « Ili&tiM heaven!" 
she exclaithedi "thankei im^ Id the queen — this is 
mercy — this is indulgeiiee Id ft ibrlom prisoner. I 
shall see the dpen cousiitf=-l shall have free air — ^it 
may blow udon me as uddti those at liberty — t shall 
once more dritik df thai fttWtain which before restored 
me to healthi Let me etpfess to you, madami" she 
added, with thftt sweetness which Was pecuHar td hef^ 
and which was heightened by the momedt&tir pleaSUfe 
she felt, '' my gratitude for this kindness : I am sure 
I owe much to your ladyship." 

" Your Grace," returned the countess, coldly, "owes 
everything to my lord. You will be required to set 
forward to-morrow, if you can be preparea." 

"I am ready now even," cried Mary, eagerly — 
" there was a time when my progresses might have 
asked some preparation — ^that is past — my journeys 
are without pomp, and my wants few and simple 
enough.'' 

" My husband will be ready to attend your Grace," 
resumed the countess, ''and this lady, together with 
what servants you choose to select of your household, 
wiU accompany you." 

&o saying, she bowed« and withdrew. Mary, whose 
feelings were easily excited, threw herself into the arms 
of Marion, and sobbed audibly. 

" Oh, even this," she wluspered, " is happiness I 
— ^in every change of place I see a hope 5 perhaps even 
yet I have friends : they may be watcning for my 
pood. Shrewsbury pities me — ^he would assist me if 
ne dared ; he is faithful to my enemy, or he would be 
kinder to me. How can I blame him — ^his wife is all 
deception, and yet I trusted her once, and thought her 
my friend ; — ^if Queen Elizabeth had died of that sick- 
ness, and if the daughter of Bess of Hardwick had not 
married Lennox, and had a child to prove my rival — 
she was all mine ; and even now her interest might 
induce her to espouse my cause. Do you remember 
the aged woman at the cavern ? They would not let 
me speak to her again — I feel certain she had tidings 
to communicate. If the countess does not go with us, 
I may persuade my lord to give me the indulgence I 



was then debarred of. I will beg to see the wonderfbl 
cave of crystal, which is, they say, so beautiftd ; — there 
the aged peasant acts as gpiide. Who knows what 
mar he her mission/^ 

Marion's countenabce had assumed as changed an 
appearance as that of her mistress, as she listened : 
she was young, and in spite of disappointment and 
sorrow, she could not repress, the springing fiuicies 
which lightened the load of her thoughts.. 

" Let us be cautious, beloved mistress," she said in 
a low voice, as she kissed the forehead that leaned cm 
her bosom ; — " even yet we may baffle them ; even 
yet a crown may once again encircle this beautifol 
brow." 

The next motding thefe tl^ere great preparations at 
Chatsworth ; ht ndl ddly tras the eaptive queen to be 
conducted on het jdttniejri but the lady of Shrewsbair 
kad declared her itlieittidti td pttss the period of her hos- 
band*s absedce at tief (ktdimte residence at Hardwick 
Hall, as it did not sdil he^ liumour to go to the Baths, 
and Hhe was anxidtUi td SUpetitttend ttie buildings going 
dn at the new flttll. wllidb ehe iNIa Completing with ex- 
traordinary mAgtiifieeiieet 

It waft with secret s^tisfMlten that Queen Mary and 
Marion fbund thiii ske WdtttA tidl ta of thdr party; 
Uid when the grate but getitle eftn ciune to assist his 
charge to her horse, ite Welcomed liim with so sweet 
a smile, and with Wdf ds df such deep gratitude, that he 
turded awar his ejree lest lie sliould be tod much 
moved, and endeavoured to be indifferent to accents 
^hieh he felt liftd tdd tnuch power over his feelings. 

Hid iiand trembled as she took it to mount, and he 
lu^eeftteelj'ndwerMiiadfither} frhen, just as she was 
•dHdj^ttg td ner mmi m uttered a cry^her horse 
§WeiPf ed ftSidei §§ if temfted it something— and she fell 
heavily to the ground. The earl assisted her to rise, 
in great trepidation, and with the most anxious kind- 
ness inquired if she was hdrt, and what was the cause 
of the cry she uttered. She was very pale, and could 
not answer, but grasped his arm, and motioned to be 
assisted to her seat. Although full of pain from her 
fall, she dreaded so mucli tliat anything should put a 
stop to her ioumey, that she disguised the truth, and 
enaeavoured to appear unhurt. 

They set forwardj and in a short time were fiv on 
tkeir way. 

Perhaps there are few excursions in England so beau- 
tiful as that from Chatsworth to Buxton by Haddon, 
Bakewell, Ashford, and through the romantic valleys 
called Monsal and Taddington t)ales. The murmur- 
ing Wye here runs leaping and foaming along, be- 
tween banks, now covered with rich foliage, now guarded 
by gigantic rocks of fantastic forms, that present the 
appearance of turrets and buttresses and flanking vndls. 
Sometimes the grey masses hang over the steep accli- 
vities in threatening grandeur, — ^sometimes they rise 
pile on pile to the clouds, and, as the valley narrows, 
almost form an arch across the road. 

For several miles the v^y is ^rand and beautiful in 
the extreme: when the valley is passed, a wild and 
extended country opens before the view, whidi at that 
time was far more savage and desolate than it now ap- 
pears ; for cultivation is fast changing the nature even 
of the rocky moors, where mysterious blocks of. I)ruid 
stones long awed the traveller as he passed i>y them. 

In manv parts of the road it w^ too narrow for more 
than two horses^ to pass along abreast, and fHae foeen 
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and her attendiint lady were aUowed to ride side 1^ 
side. It WAS then that Mary asked her friend, in a 
trembling voice— 

'' Did you, too, see the dreadful vision that affrighted 
me?" 

"No," replied Marion; "but it must have been 
fearful, thus to have alarmed you. I feared there was 
cause for that piercing cry." 

'^ This is the third time in my life that such a sight 
has appalled me," said the queen. "The first was 
before the death of Rizzio— the next on the night I 
landed in England — and now it comes again. It bbdes 
me evil ; — alas ! that I should inherit Bttle of mv un- 
grateful country, but its fatal gift of the second sight ! 
Just as I was mountmg my horse, it seemed to me as 
if the sky opened, and discovered to me a bloody axe, 
and a crowned head, filing from the clouds at my feet, 
— I saw it plainly — and the features were my own." 

Marion was horror-stricken, and could not reply ; 
they rode on in silence, and the path becoming wider. 
Lord Shrewsbury resumed his place at the queen's 
side, and the guards who preceded and followed drew 
closer ; for they had reached the town of Buxton, and 
all its population were out, striving if possible to catch 
a glimpse of the royal captive. They were driven back 
with severity ; and the horses being urged to speed 
along the rugged street, the party soon arrived at the 
gloomy mansion which the Earl of Shrewsbury pos- 
sessed, the court-yard of which enclosed the famous 
well. The great gates were hastily opened, and as 
quickly shut, and Queen Marv was conducted to her 
chamber, where, overcome with fatigue and pain, — ^fbr 
the effects of her fall were becoming more and more 
evident, — she threw herself upon her couch, and lost 
all sense for a time of her sorrows, and her terrors. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury gave a faithful account to 
Queen Elizabeth of all his prisoner's proceedings ; her 
fall was not omitted ; and he justly reported that she 
had not stirred abroad from the time of her arrival at 
Buxton. She was, indeed, too ill, from pain of both 
mind and body, to ask permission to leave the house : 
the baths, however, in a short time considerably re- 
stored her ; and at length she begged the earl to per- 
mit her to take rides in the neighbourhood, and, in 
particular, to see the famous cavern, of which she had 
heard so much, and which she desired to explore. 

" It is damp and dangerous," said the earl ; " and 
your Grace is wrong to wish it — indeed, I scarcely 
know whether I should be justified in sanctioning such 
a visit, without an order from her Majesty, and ^" 

" Nay," interrupted Mary, with a smile, " why 
should the queen object ? — No conspiracy can be car- 
ried on in tne bowels of the earth. — ^You may safely 
trust me ; besides, will you,not be at my side ?" 

"Certainly not, madam," returned the earl; "I 
hivve too reverend a care for my rheumatism, which I 
should certainly increase by such an expedition ; and 
I marvel your Grace, who suffers also, should think of 
it." 

Lord Shrewsbury, however, found it impossible to 
resist her playful entreaties that so smdl a favour 
shoulcLbe grantM her ; and it was agreed that she and 
Marion, with several attendants appointed by the earl, 
should go to the cavern — sentinels being placed at its 
mouth during her stay there. 

It was a bright, glowing day when the queen 
mounted her horse, and rode across, the fields to the 
rugged lane, at the extremity of which, in a gloomy 



hollow^ beneath overhancing hills, the mass of rock 
appears, whose yawning diasm gives entrance into tht 
Cavern of Buxton. 

She dismounted at this spot, where old Maud, the 
usual guide, was waiting to conduct her ; and, assisted 
by Marion, she entered the low vault, whose dark low 
fissure does not allow the explorer to stand upright, 
nor can he see a yard before him. Matid led the way, 
the queen following ; and as they were in advance, the 
old woman, turning suddenly round, grasped the arm 
of Mary, and whispered, "Observe the crystal pillar 
on the right hand I" 

Mary pressed her hand in return, and hurried for- 
ward ; in another minute they had reached a chamber, 
high, spacious, and dry, the roof covered with glitter- 
ing icicles, which were illumined by the torches ((tarried 
by the men who accompanied uiem, and, as they 
tossed them to and fro, flashed and sparkled in the un- 
wonted light. 

Mary was filled with admiration at the magnificent 
spectacle aroimd her, and her enthusiasm was shared by 
the attendants, who, their master hot being present, 
allowed themselves to be more occupied with the sight 
than with their charge. She, consequently, was fd>le 
unobserved to reach a second opening, beyond which 
was a wide space or platform, and in its centre stood a 
circular pillar, so worked by the hand of nature, that 
its capital seemed to represent clusters of fieurs de lis, 
and to the whole height it appeared twined with leaves 
and flowers bearing much resemblance to those of the 
thistle. 

Mary hastened towards this object, and, on the right 
side, where a projection rather disturbed the evenness 
of the surface, her auick eye perceived a small black 
box, which she seizea and concealed in her bosom. 

The rest of the party had by this time followed, and 
Mary herself pointed out to them the beauties of the 

rt : her delight was so great, that for the moment 
seemed to forget her melancholy, and conversed 
as she used formerly to do, with great condeseension 
and freedom to all. 

"This is, indeed," she said, "a place which will 
repay one for the damp and darkness of the entrsnce ; 
— ^it reminds me of the caves which extend beneath the 
ch&teau of Chinon, where I once ventured in my child- 
hood, and saw great marvels ; but the spars there are 
inferior to these — ^nor, much as I enjoyed that adven- 
ture, did it give me the pleasure of this. I am a poor 
queen, Maud," she added, addressing the guide; " but 
you must wear this for my sake, in memory of my 
satisfaction here." 

She took a small pearl ring from her finger and pre- 
sented it to the old woman, who, as she received it, 
kissed her hand with an emotion she evidently tried 
to repress, and crossed herself at the same time. 

Maiy departed from the cavern, which ever since 
bears her name, and returned to her prison-house. 
There she allowed but a very short space of time to 
elapse before she shut herself into her chamber, sum- 
moned her faithful Marion, and, with trembling hands, 
drew from her bosom the box which probably con- 
tained hope. 

There was in it a small jewel in the form of a heart, 
enamelled with figures of angels bearing crowns, and 
mottos in silver letters on scrolls surrounding them. 
In the centre itere several embossed flowers proiect- 
ing considerably from the surface, which Mary rigntly 
judged required only pressure to spring open ana £i- 
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dose a little hollow beneath, usually filled with hair. 
She pressed a bud of sapphire, and in the space dis- 
covered a sUp of paper, so small, and the inscription 
on it so minutely written, that it was difficult to de- 
cipher. The device was a hand shaking a snake into 
the fire, and these words, — " If God is for us, who shall 
be against us ?" Beneath this was paiated a Uon with- 
out claws, and under it the words, '' Yet still a Lion." 

Mary had no difficulty, by all these intimations, to 
understand that the token came from PhiUp, Earl 
of Arundel, son of the unfortunate Duke of Norfolk. 

Although there was nothing more to guide her, it 
was sufficiently clear that her friends were once more 
busy in her favour, and the heart of Mary was greatly 
comforted by this proof that she was not forgotten. 

A few days after this, the queen, well accompanied, 
was allowed to ride forth along the wild moors which 
lead towards Castleton. As she left Buxton, she de- 
sired to be informed of the names of some of the moun- 
tains, whose high heads nearly touched the clouds, or 
rather attracted them, so as to be nearly enveloped in 
their dim veil. " I see on my right," said she to one 
of the attendants who rode near, ^'a mountain of a 
peculiar form, — ^its summit forms a sharp ridge against 
the sky, and seems all rock, — how is that dreary spot 
named?" 

" It is called Axe Edffe, your Grace," answered the 
man carelessly. 

Mary shuddered, and the bridle fell from her hand. 

" Let us return," she exclaimed, " I hke not this 
prospect." 

They accordingly changed their route, and retraced 
their steps ; nor did the queen pause again or make 
further inquiries. The party were passing through 
the high town of Buxton, which is placed on an emi- 
nence above t}iat in the vale, close to which the spring 
is situated, and had just reached the open space, where, 
in the centre, stood the high cross, — ^the steps and part 
of which still exist, — when a wild ragged figure rushed 
from a low hut by the way side, and caught the bridle 
of the first guard's horse, which, rearing, had nearly 
thrown him as it fell back on his companion, occa- 
sioning considerable confusion in the body of horse- 
men who surrounded the queen. At this moment a 
voice sounded in her ear, '* Leap from your horse — 
fear not." 

Hardly were the words uttered, before Mary, 
prompt to watch and discover any chance of escape, 
had obeved the mysterious order, and was caught by 
a man m a large mantle, which he threw round her 
as he bore her in his arms through the press — for by 
this time a crowd of people had assembled, as if by 
agreement, at a signiJ, and by their shouts and cries 
added to the panic which seemed to have taken pos- 
session of the soldiers who were in attendance on the 
captive. 

Marion Livingstone, meantime, had not been idle — 
she had heard the words addressed to her mistress, and 
the moment she obeyed them, had caught Mary's veil 
from her head, and thrown it over her own, while in a 
feigned voice she exclaimed, " They are dragging 
Marion from me — ^will they leave me no friend ?" 

This was echoed by several persons ; and the report 
instantly ran through the crowd. So rapid had been 
her action, that there was but one person who per- 
cttved it ; and this was a man who had lately been 
added to her escort by the Earl of Shrewsbury, as he 
came with letters from Lord Burghley, naming him as 



a fit person. The glance he gave to Marion, convinced 
her that her secret was safe ; and the more to conceal 
herself, she wrapped her hood close over her, and 
wrung her hands as if in grief. 

There was a great stir amongst the party on the dis- 
covery of one of the ladies being missing; but the per- 
son just named rode up to the men, and cried out, that 
there was no time to be lost in pursuing the attendant 
on the queen, as her safety must instantly be looked 
to. So saying he threw his lai^ doak over the queen's 
horse, springing on it himself, and seizing the bridle of 
that from whi<£ he just dismounted, set off down the 
hill with Marion at full gallop, all the guards follow- 
inein not a little confusion. 

when they arrived at the Earl of Shrewsbury's man- 
sion, he ordered the gates to be instantly opened, and 
rode in at once ; but scarcely had he entered, when he 
was seized, and dragged from his seat, while the voice 
of the sick earl himself thundered forth — " Traitor ! 
where is the queen?" 

Marion trusted that, muffled as she was, she might 
still continue the deception ; but she was commanded 
to alight — ^the veil was torn from her head — ^and the 
truth became apparent. 

Not a moment was now to be lost. Orders were 
given with the quickness of lightning — fresh soldiers 
were despatched, and messengers commanded to post 
forthwith in all directions, to give information, and 
raise the country. 

The vigilant search was but too successful. In the 
deep, damp recess of the great cavern, crouching down 
beneath a mass of glittering spar — ^her clothes drenched 
with the dripping water, and her body numbed with the 
cold — Queeu Mary was found after a long search, and 
in an almost hfeless state was brought ba^ to her 
prison. 

That rash attempt at her delivery had nearly cost the 
Earl of Arundel his Hfe ; but the man, whose aid had 
been given him, and who, having waylaid the real mes- 
senger from Lord Burghley, had possessed himself of 
the letters, and taken his place near Maiy, was firm 
even on the rack, and revised to betray the authors of 
the plot to rescue her. 

The true messenger, who had been stunned, and leA 
for dead by the road-side, recovering his senses, had 
instantly returned to London, and related his adven- 
ture. An immediate notice of it was despatched to Lord 
Shrewsbury, who had scarcely read the orders sent 
him, when Marion and her party returned without the 
queen. 

By some delay, the horses which were to have been 
waiting at the mouth of the cavern, did not arrive till 
too late : Mary was obliged to conceal herself, and was 
taken : but for the horror which seized her on hearing 
the name of Jxe Edge Hill, which caused her to turn 
back sooner than was expected, she might have l>eon 
saved. But it was not so decreed ; and 3ie lines which 
she traced with a diamond on the window of her cham- 
ber at Buxton, the morning she left it for stricter con- 
finement at Chatsworth, were prophetic : — 

" Buxton, thy springs with health and vigour rife, 
I sought, to gain a few more hours of l^e : 
Ye waves, that can its chiefest charm restore. 
Farewell ! the captive shall return no more ! " * 



* The original lines, in defective Latin, inscribed by Mary Stuart 
on the window of the *' Old Hall" at Buxton, are as foUow: they 
are altered from Ciesar's Verses on Feltria :— 
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If I acknowledge to a weakness, it is that of a predi- 
lection for what is called "seeing life." From my 
youth upwards this curiosity has heen my besetting 
sin. Innumerable are the scrapes it has led me into. 
That I should be at this time a breathing being is a 
matter of surprise, as well as congratulation, to my- 
self. From the adventures I have achicTed, the sus- 
picious characters I have mingled with, and the still 
more suspicious places I have frequented, the "final 
end and conclusion" of all my vagaries ought, unques- 
tionably, to be an elevated post opposite the debtors' 
door at Newgate, the hulks, or a romantic and se- 
cluded life in " the bush," in the sequestered glades 
of Australia. But here am I, in spite of my own mis- 
givings — in spite of all the prognostications of my ex- 
cellent friends, ^ho foretold that before my thirtieth 
year I should be the subject of a coroner's inquest, if 
I did not die by the hands of the law, — " alive, and " — 
as I have no doubt they would find me, were they to 
take the liberty of referring to their prophecies — 
"kicking;" a respectable, steady, "settled down" 
married man of six-and-thirty, who drives his wife to 
church twice every Sunday in a one-horse phaeton, 
with a rumble behind, containing two smiling, and not 
unfrequently squalling, pled^s of connubial bliss. 
Yes ! it is with no small vanity that I proclaim my- 
self that long desired but apparently never- to-be-ob- 
tained character, " a respectable man !" 

I may here mention that I am a trustee to the Pro- 
vincial Savings Bank; honorary secretary to the Dorcas 
Baby-linen and Lying-in-comfort Institution ; vice- 
president of the Skin-flint Soup and Bible Charit;^, 
and a trustee of the East London Philanthropic 
Society for the Amelioration of Juvenile Delinquencies ! 
I' have actually served the office of churchwarden ; 
and confidently expect in the course of the next 
twelvemonth to be a Poor-law guardian I Which 
of you, after this, will put your trust in fortune- 
tellers ? — even when your most particular firiends gra- 
tuitously take upon themselves tnat office. 

I must, however, acknowledge there was some 
foundation for the misgivings of those who took so 
lively an interest in my destiny. Without any posi- 
tive vice, it was always my luck to seem vicious. 
" Tell me," says the Spanish proverb, " who are your 
friends, and I will tell you who you are." If told by 
this test, I fear at one part of my life I should be 
set down as a particulany good-for-nothing sort of 
individual. And yet, after aU, as I have said before, 
I had really but "one fault," and that was in being 
too much of a philosopher ! How could philosophy 
be better directed than in studying the human cha- 
racter — than in viewing life in all its phases? Ac- 

** Boxtona quie calidae celebrare nomine lymphs, 
Forte mihi posthac non adaenda, vale !" 

The ancient window has long since disappeared ; but an Eng- 
lish version of the lines is scratched with a diamond on a pane of 
the new, which is always shown to Tisitors, as well as the suite of 
rooms occupied by the queen ; in one of which the rafters are 
much ornamented, and there is an evidence of its having been 
rather an elegant apartment. 

At Chatsworth House, all of Mary Stuart has disappeared, ex- 
cept her picture, a beautiful one by Zucchero ; and in the park 
still exists the garden tower, called "Queen Mary's Bower" — 
given in the wood-cut. 



cordingly I became, much to my own satisfaction, 
but to the horror of my well-meaning but more matter- 
of-fact friends, a practical peripatetic philosopher. 

In my pursuit of knowledge, and in practically work- 
ing out that grand maxim, 

" The proper study of mankind is man," 

I experienced many vicissitudes and perilous adven- 
tures, and naturally became the subject of evil report 
and misrepresentation. It was not in the smooth, 
polished circles of society, where the surface is all 
alike bright and ghttering, but hollow within, that I 
could find materials for my practical investigations. 
No, I had the sagacity to feel, that if I made mankind 
my study, I must take man in the rough, before the 
coarse edges of his nature had been rounded by the 
poUshing hands of civilization. Deprived of the op- 
portunity of beholding him in a savage, or as a philo- 
sopher I should say, in his primitive state, I sought 
for specimens of my fellow creatures in situations 
where they were less likely to be under the influence 
of artificial tastes and refinements. My philosophical 
speculations, consequently, threw me ihto a great deal 
of what is called "low society." My object was to 
see hfe, and life I did see to a much greatep*:aEtent 
than if I had confined my sphere of observatiomv to 
my own club, and m^ dear mother's drawing room, 
and the select assembhes, and whist clubs, in which it 
was the height of her ambition to see me shine, a 
" bright'particular star." 

In the course of my experience I have found few 
situations in life where human character can be studied 
in stronger relief than in those composite collections of 
human curiosities called clubs. I do not refer by this 
designation to those mushroom palace^, as gorgeous as 
cement and sham Corinthian columns can make them 
— where committees of members of both houses of « 
parliament meet for the purpose of investigating the 
correctness of a milk score, or detecting a flaw in the 
laundress's bill for washing the tablecloths or napkins, 
— or soothing the feelines of some indignant member 
whose olfactory nerves have been ass^ed by a stale 
egg, — and where well-dressed gentlemen assemble to 
exercise their liberality by blackballing their foes, and 
now and then their friends ; to read the newspapers, 
lie with dirty boots on costly sofas, and to eat sulky 
mutton-chops on misanthropical mahoeany, — ^no, I 
allude to something as different, as a dub of this sort 
is to the club of Hercules. I mean those little con- 
vivial knots, where kindred spirits form themselves into 
clusters, for the express purpose of enjoying themselves, 
and bein^ the means of enjoyment to others, and cul- 
tivating mose feelings which are the natural offspring 
of conviviality and good fellowship, — ^benevolence and 
a love of one s kind, the very opposite of arrogant pre- 
tension and selfish exclusiveness. It was at the 
period of life to which I refer that I had a sort of 
club mania on me. Ere I was six-and-twenty, I was 
a free and accepted Mason of the first degree, — a 
Noble Grand of the order of the B'^cks, an original 
member of the illustrious order o^ the Codgers, an 
" Eccentric," a Grand Arch of the Independent 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, and a most venerable Master 
of the ancient order of the Druids. I was a member 
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besides of several other distingaished societies. The 
Beefsteak claimed me for one of its own-^as I am 
proud to add, also, those illustrious assemblies, the 
buffalo Club, the Jolly Cocks, the Incomprehensible, 
the Devil's Own, the Rou^ and Tumble, the Kit-kat, 
the DilletantL the Virtuosi, the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece^ tl^e Ugly Nose Gl^b, the Scatter Wits, the 
ancient order of St. John of Jerusalemj the Small 
Coalman^s Musical Club, the Enormous Lying Club, 
and the Club of Ugly Faces.* 

If my valuable life should be spared, and the numerous 
public duties I have to fulfil permit it, my intention 
is to benefit the world with a history of all these dis- 
tinguished assodationsj most of which have fallen into 
a state of desuetude, and some only remain the melan- 
choly ruins of their pristme splendour. I cannot, 
however, delay the history of one of them, and that is 
'' The Broken-hearted Club ;" for in the bosom of that 
ilitelleetual society I spent some of the happiest 
hours of my chequered existence ; and amongst its 
members I found some of those congenial spirits 
wlpcb the sympathetic heart ever yearns for, — and 
sel4om — a^I now seldom — obtains. Where now 
are those bpUiant but erratic spirits? I hardly 
dare. to ask myself the question — much less to 
aniiwer it. Some are removed altogether from the 
earth} others are scattered on its surface, far and 
wide. Society has condemned many to a perpetual 
bamshment ; unable to take a correct view of the phi- 
- losophy pf human life, that imperious arbitrator has 
judged what was merely wild and eccentric to be pro- 
flij^ ; what was merely the irr^;ular burst of genius 
to be the licentious infraction of the laws of civilized 
life I I blush for the laws of my country — I blush for 
the unphilosophical spirit in which they have been 
fhuned and aomimstered, when I indignantly declare, 
that nif^iy of tbe ehokett spirits mat graced the 
Broken-hearted Club have been doomed to expatriation 
by narrow-minded juries and matter-of-fact judges I 
Nay,furtber9 that their Uvea htufe paid the penalties of 
their misunderstood eccentricities ; and that even at 
the present hour the martyrs of our unphilosophical 
laws are yet tu be found heroically pursuing their in-. 
ftlonous oestinies i^t the hulksi, or in Botany Bay! 
So much for the boas^d equality of justice in our. 
hmpy hind I 

Withouti therefore* a constant reference to the Old 
bailey Calendar, the •' Annals of Crime/' and other 
^liltUtical authoritiesf, a coojiplete history of the Broken- 
hwried Club could not be achieved. 1 shall therefore 
content myself ?fith an account of my introduction to 
this society, with a gianee at its peremonies and rulesj 
and a tribute pf reooUeetion to a few of it^ most distin- 
fuiiAed ornaments. 

It W9fk to n^ friend Jack Poldrum that I am in- 
dibted for an mtroduction to this glorious circle. X 
remember welt tbe evening ^hen he proposed making 
me a member. I was. suffering under a depression of 
spiritSj whether arising from an^ philosophical reverie 
«n the ineonsistencies and caprices of my fellow crea- 
tures, or from the accidental circumstance that I had 
been that morning disappointed in not receiving a bank 
post bill from my aunt in Durham, I will not under- 
take at this distance of time to determine. Jack, with 
aU t^ie lively discernment of a devoted friend, witnessed 

"^ For aa scooimt of lome of these eocieiiea, see a strange book 
called *' ^atyriosl Refledioas oa Clubs," London, 1710. 



my distress, imd attempted in vain to dispel it. After 
having emptied my last bottle of whiskey, in pr^Muring 
what he called "specifics for exorcising the blue devils,'* 
and finding that my depression continued, he .at last 
started up, and declared that I was eligible for the 
Broken-hearted Club ! In vain did I entreat him to 
enlighten me on the nature of this institution; but 
Jack was inflexible, declaring it was a fundament^ law 
of that great order, that no member should divulee 
any of the secrets of the society, on penalty of death, 
or expulsion ; and Jack, with a serious air, assured 
me, that the latter was by far the most terrifip punish- 
ment of the two ; and, there/ore^ most ^nendly in- 
flicted on the erratic members. My curiosity being 
wound up to the mpst intense pitch, ne kindly offered 
at once to propose me, and initiate me into all its 
mysterious solemnities. 

'' Then let us be off, without loss of time/' I hur- 
riedly answered, and seizing Jack's arm, scarcely made 
more than one step from the top of the staircase to the 
bottom. My kina-hearted monitor, however, gravely 
chid me, and told me that if I gave such positive indi- 
cations of hilarity, his duty to the society would pre- 
vent him makine me a member, on the ^roood of 
ineligibility. " How was it possible." he logically ob- 
served — '* that a man who skipped from one end of 
the stairs to the other, could be ehsible for the Broken- 
hearted Club, unless" — ^he thoughtfully added, after 
a pause — '^ he did so with a suicidal intention ?'* 

**For mercy's sake, my dear Jack, giVe me the be- 
nefit of the doubt ; if you really disbelieve I'm broken- 
hearted, I will hang myself upon the nearest lamp- 
post !" 

" 1 do not require so elevated a demonstration of tl^ 
depressed state of your feelings» but am inclined to 
think that the mere fact of your tumbling from the 
top of the staircase to the bottom» is a proof that joa 
are mad, or intended to put an end to yourself; in 
either case you are eligible — so come along, azid en- 
deavour to persuade yourself you are chief mouraer at 
your own funeral, and walk and look accordinglj !" 
. Obeying Jack's injmiction, we soon arrived at what 
appeared a large, lonely-looking public-house, situated 
in a gloomy court, in a melancholy and deserted quarter 
of thf town. One solitary candQe burnt in the win- 
do)v< The entrance, although open* looked as if no 
^nc^ }^9/i ci[ossed it fbr^j^i^s ; the termination of the 
narrow, gloomy passij^ being lost in darkness, and 
its silence appeared to^ave remained ever unbrpkai. 
With a silent *pressure^qf the arm from my oftmpanion 
I felt a little assured, lu^Jbllowed him to what I pre- 
sumed to be tbe bar. Qei;^ 9, withered crone rose at 
our entrance, and mechanically reached down a black 
bottle. '' You will need of that, to keep your courage 
up," whispered Jack. I hastily swallowed the con- 
tents of the proffered glass, whici I found to be simple 
brandy, and Jack went tbiough the same mysterious 
rite. I then, bavins proffered to pay, (a ceremony 
which Jack chd not tibink it necessary to imitate,) and 
my money being accepted with a very matter-of-fact 
air, I followed him up a dark and gloomy staircase, 
with another injunction, " to keep my courage up." 
Having reached the laucUng-place, my guide ^ve three 
peculiar raps at the door, which was barely visible by 
the aid of a dimly burning lamp ; the three knoc]» 
were responded to by a voice from within, demanding 
in sepulchral tones, " Who breaks the silence of these 
sacred halls ?" 
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Jack antwewd in eqqall;^ higubrioua times, *^ A vo^ 
tary of ita hallowed mvateriea." 

^' I spy a strangier/ replied the yoioe from the in- 
terior. 

f' Be would be one of us/' 

*' Let him euter, and undergo the test ! *' 

The door at this moment seemed to fly open by 
magie, and we both entered. No person was, howeyer, 
yisible ; and while Jack carefully made the door again 
secure, I had the courage to surrey the apartment 
into which I had been so strangely introduced. 

It was evidently an ante-room of moderate dimen- 
sions, and quite destitute of furniture. The walls were 
hung with black cloth, and the ceiling was of the same 
sombre hue. From the centre bung a kind of lantern, 
the sides of which were made either of glass or horn, 
stained with a bloodrred hue. This threw an un- 
earthly light round the dismal chamber, which looked 
more fitted for the reception of the dead than the 
living. At one extremity my eyes were attracted by 
objects at which I confess I started. There was 
a door apparently leading to some inner apartment, 
which in addition to its being hung like the rest of the 
room with funeral draperies, was guarded by two 
mutes, with all their sable insignia of woe. Approach- 
ing the awful spot, my companion beckonea me tq 
remain where I was, until he had gone through the 
necessary forms and ceremonies previous to my in-^ 
duction. 

Naturally of a vivid imagination, now I was led by 
myself, save the mutes, who remained in their position, 
silent and motionless — my presence of mind forsook 
me ; but just at the moment as I had determined to 
rush from the gloomy wallsi, and recover myself in the 
open air, the sable doors were thrown open, and Jack 
again appeared, silently motioning me to foUow. I 
mechamoiBdly obeyed. Having entered the doors, our 
further progress was impeded by a curtain of black 
cloth, which hung in massive folds, hut being drawn 
aside by an invisible hand, a scene was presented to 
my wondering eyes which yet vividly Uves in my 
memory. 

The chamber in which I now found myself was in 
the form of a crypi^ of larffe dimensions ; like the ante- 
room, it was hung with bhck, containing recesses that 
were evidently oeeupied, but whether by the living or 
the deadj, my confused senses at that moment prevented 
me fVom discerning ; opposite each of these recesses, 
was a table formed like a flat tombstone, supported by 
human cross-bones. The light with which the place 
was partially illuminated was emitted through the 
eyes of skulls, that did duty for lamps, and seemed to 

Sare with a horrid appreciation of the grim deception, 
ppoaite the entrance was an elevated seat on a dais, 
over which was a canopy formed of black velvet, and 
ostrich feathers, and other hearse-like trappings. On 
the throne I observed a human figure, out of what 
form or character my scattered senses refused me the 
power of judging. The silence was profound until I 
had reached tibe centre of the room, when the stillness 
was broken by the melancholy tones of a death-bell ! 
Hardly had these ceased, when they were succeeded by 
a lugubrious strain, proceeding from invisible instru- 
ments, which m^ ear recognised to be the '^ Dead March 
in Saul/' Imitating mj leader, who had by this 
time enveloped himself m a mourner's doak, with 
weepers^ I stood of^osite the throne, and bowing 
thrice to the £igare OA itf I waa thus addressed :-^ 




"Welcome, brother — brethren give him welcome 1" 

Here, from each of the recesses, simultaneously is- 
sued a groan so deep, so sadly sonorous, that it seemed 
to my bewildered fancy as if human nature had but 
one heart, and that was bursting ! 

The figure on the thronCj^ in deep and solemn ac- 
cents, continued to address me — 

" Our beloved brother Qeldrum has pledged him- 
self that you are this time labouring under some deep, 
and as you believe, incurable grief— that your heart is 
broken f that you are disgusted with the world, and 
have sought refuge in the bosom of this society, to 
mingle your woes with ours. Is that your desire ? " 

I bowed assent, heaving at the same time a most 
dolorous sigh, as if to venfy the sincerity of my afflic- 
tion. 

" Then, brother, welcome^ to share in the cup of our 
bitterness ; bitter, indeed, is the cup that we swallow ; 
exquisite as is our distress, we will not refhse to share 
it with our brother I" 

Here the speaker was interrupted by one long, low, 
melancholy Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h-h 1 

<< Shall he mingle his tears with ours ?" Oh-h-h-h- 
h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h-h ! was the only reply. 

" Our brethren refuse you not their sympathy. — Let 
the sacred rites commence !" 

Here a sort of gong sounded, and in a moment, from 
each of the recesses, their inhabitants rushed, clothed 
in long mourning cloaks, with weepers and hatbands. 
Surrounding me, in diflTerent circles, like the witches in 
the cauldron scene of " Macbeth," they began, hand in 
hand, singing in a remarkably dismal cSaBt a mos( 
supernatural chorus ; at the same time joining in a 
peculiar dance, anytUng but lively in its figure, and a 
most decided imitation of the Eleusinian mysteries, or 
the more modem rehgious rites of that most eecentrici 
sect, the Shakers. 
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Iliis being brought to an end, at another blast oi 
the gong each of the figures rushed to his respec- 
tiYe recess, leavmg me still standing in the centre of 
the gloomy chamber. 

'* Drink to the wretchedness of the new-made mem- 
ber ! Gentlemen, charge your skulls, with the usual 
honours, groans, three times three! " 

At the word of command beins given, I perceived 
from each of the tombstone tables a fantastic cup 
resembling a human skull liiled up, and in another 
instant a most fearful round of groans saluted me. 
Feeling a necessity to acknowledge the compliment, 
and at the same time the usual want of words, I made 
a bold attempt to enter into the spirit of the scene by 
sending fortn a groan to the best of my ability. A 
hum of approbation assured me that the return I made 
was considered both acceptable and appropriate. 

The president, having again cleared his throat and 
rapped with his hammer, addressed the society thus: — 
" My wretched brethren, our new brother having been 
admitted, let him, after he has read the rules and 
signed the declaration to obey them, and paid the 
admission fees, take his seat, and then," (putting his 
handkerchief to his eyes and sobbing plaintively,) ** my 
children, we'll all be unhappy together." 

A board shaped like a hatchment, with a deep black 
border, which had been previously suspended from the 
walls, was then brought me, which being directed to 
read I found to have mscribed on it the following : — 

Rules of the Broken-hearted Club. 

L This being a society for the promotion of general wretched- 
ness and unhappiness, no person can be admitted unless upon 
the introduction of a member, who can pledge his belief that 
the candidate's heart is broken, or ought to be so. 

II. That the member so introducing a candidate, shall be 
bound (if required,) to state some definite ground of wretchedness 
or misery under wnidi the candidate is labouring, or conceiyes 
himself to be. 

III. It is essentially necessary that the candidate shall have 
been crossed in love : if, however, he has been married three 
times, that circumstance shaU be t^en as a sufficient substitute. 
The qualifications of widowers and old bachelors to be strictly 
investigated. Mamed men with drunken partners to be de- 
clared eligible without further inquiry. 

IV. In^ridnals in the following capacities to be considered 
duly qualified : — Elderly gentlemen with handsome young wives. 
The same with marriageable daughters, and fortunes to give 
them. Members of the aristocracy, having titles, and no fortunes 
to support them. Theatrical managers, if not actually in a 
lunatic asylum. Members of parliament of large and independent 
constituencies. Junior officers in crack Foments, with noble 
colonels. Briefless banisters without private fortunes. Young 
artists, authors, or actors, with merely their talents to depend 
upon. Members of the army and navy on half pay. And 
young physicians who have never yet had an opportunity of 
slaughtering their fellow creatures 1 

Y. That persons who have become members by reason of a 
certain qualification, which they shall subsequently lose, shall 
fiyrUiwith cease to belong to the society, or to participate in its 
funds i but notwithstanding they shall be eligible for re-election, 
on regaining that or a similar qualification. 

VI. That it being a fundamental law of this society that all 
the members thereof are to be equally unhappy, that any one of 
its members having a good fortune left him, or any other fortu- 
nate event having be^en him, shall become ineligible. Such 
member, however, to continue on the roll, on giving up such 
fortune, or renoimcing such other advantage, to the benefit of the 
society, to be appropriated to the general enjoyment of misery 
and unfaappiness. 

I had scarcely finished the perusal of these rules, 

. when a sound of the gong informed me that some 

other change was about to take place. Instantly the 

lights disappeared, and the room was enveloped in 



profound darkness. I heard a roshing noiae from 
the draperies, and suddenly there was a general cxmi- 
motion amongst the members. What awfol cere- 
mony was next to take place my highly wrought ima- 
g^ation vainly endeavoured to suggest. My coumge, 
which had borne me miraculously through the whole 
of these trying initiations, now utterly failed me — I 
was nearly sinking with terror : when suddenly a 
blaze of light illuminated the room, which to my 
astonishment I found completely metamorphosed! 
My first salutation was a hearty slap on the shoulder 
from my friend Jack, with a — " How dVe find your- 
self, old fellow ?" Tliis was responded to by as loud 
and as cheerful a burst of laughter as ever gladdened 
mortal ears ! Looking round for explanation, I found 
Jack and the chairman and the rest of the members 
had discarded their funeral robes : the skuUs had 
disappeared from the walls ; the canopy, with the 
velvet pall and plumes, had vanished ; the tombstone 
tables, cross-bones, and every other dismal sign, had 
gone, I knew not where. The lugubrious president was 
changed into a rosy-cheeked, dapper Uttle gentleman, 
with a tumbler of something hot and smoking in his 
hand, enjoying to his heart's content my bewildered 
look. Shouts of merriment now stunned my ears, as 
if the spirits of the joyous crew had been, during the 
late mystic ceremomes, dammed up, and were now let 
loose to range unrestrainedly. Cheerful faces sur- 
rounded me, and it was quite clear that fun and jovi- 
ality were to be the order of the evening. 

"Well, you Johnny Raw, didn't yowear the com- 
mand of we chairman, that we were all to be un- 
happy together, so top off a glass of punch and mmke 
yourself miserable!" cried one of my new made 
brethren ; another helped me to a seat near a table, 
on which was smoking a large bowl of punch, and a 
third, after a fiiendlj poke in my ribs, volunteered a 
sone, which he sung m a rich, melodious voice, snmck- 
ing his lips at the unctuous humour, as if it had left a 
flavour on them ! At the conclusion the whole of the 
members joined, or rather shouted, chorus, in ^be old 
fashioned stave — 

'* A very good song, and very well sung, 
JoUy companions every one ; — 
Put your hats on— keep your heads warm — 
A glass of good liquor will do you no harm 1" 

A simultaneous clink of the glasses, and a moment- 
ary pause following, were wound up by one hilanous 
shout. 

It was impossible to resist this flood of boisterous 
merriment — ^the more intoxicating because the more 
unexpected, like a burst of sunshine from the murkj 
pall of a thunder cloud. I soon got vastly at home 
with my brethren, and the bond of unity was complete. 
Song followed after song; iest flashed after jest; 
quips and cranks, stories and puns, trod fast on the 
heels of each other, in generous emulation with the 
vanishing bowls of punch. 

In a moment when the general enjoyment appeared 
to have reached its climax, the presiaent's hammer was 
again heard, and a pause succeeded : he then briefly 
reminded the society that it was time to proceed to 
the business of the night, and he should therefore call 
on brother Sadgrove to prove his qualification as a 
member, by a recital of the cause of his misery-— and 
which I shall endeavour to do justice to by relating in 
the speaker's own picturesque style the next time I 
find myself in the humour for confession. 
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dtr 3o^n j^udkltng. 



Sir John Suckling was bom at Whitton, in the 
parish of Twickenham, and baptized there on the 10th 
of February, 1608-9. His father was principal Secre- 
tary of State and Ck)mptroller of the Household to King 
James I., and his mother was sister to Lionel Cran- 
field, the Lord Treasurer Middlesex of Clarendon's 
History. The Sucklings were of Woodton, in the coun- 
ty of Norfolk. The father is described as a man of 
grave deportment, and very comelv person, of a fair 
complexion, with good features and flaxen hair. His 
mother died in the fifth year of his age, leaving two 
sons and four daughters : his father in his twentieth. 

His first education was, it is thought, at Westmins- 
ter, from whence, in 1623, he was removed to Trinity 
Colleee, Cambridge. 

Quitting college, he joined the six thousand men 



raised by the Marquis of Hamilton for the wars in 
Germany, and was present at the sieves of Crossen, 
Guben, Glogan and Magdeburg, returning to England, 
it is thought, with Hamilton in September, 1632. 

His wit and readiness at repartee made him welcome 
at court, where he was known as the late comptroller's 
son, and a great gamester. He is now so much in fii- 
vour, that Garrard communicates his doings in his 
gossiping letters to the great Lord Strafford. 

He became, in 1 637, a poet in print, by his well 
known '' Session of the Poets," and in 1638, by his play 
of " Aglaura." His "Session," so often imitated, was the 
first poetic session in our language. He has more wit 
but less scurrility than Rochester; less malevolence than 
Mulgrave,and a fertility of fancy quite unapproached by 
his sevend successors. Ben Jonson is, m Suckling's 
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" Session/' described as being there alire ; the date of its 
composition cannot possibly be later than 1 63 7> the year 
in wnich Jonson died. The incident on which the poem 
is founded has escaped detection ; the laureateship it 
could not be — nor tne office of city poet — ^for both ap- 
pointments were held by Jonson. 

"When his "Aglaura was acted^ he bought all the 
clothes himself, " which/* says Aubrey, " were very 
thick ; no tinsel, all the lace pure gold and silver." 

When the Scottish covenanters rose up in arms in 
1639, and advanced to the English borders, mmj of 
the courtiers complimented the King by raising forces 
at their own expense. Among the mos^ fiotive was 
Suckling, who raised a troop of horsi^ so richly ac- 
coutred that it cost him Jg 12,000. pis first fidven- 
ture has been celebrated by Sir John l^Jennis, in n poem 
called " The Campaigne" His t^opp ntn away, and 
is now distinguished only for its ft^ery and cowardice. 

<' No errant knight ever went to fig)^| 
With halfe so gay a bravada, 

Had you seen but his look, yoi|^ have sworn on fibook, 
He'd have conquered a mrhole i^mada." 

'' The Campaigne" has foi||)d a lasting MWPtMAl>y in 
Percy's ReUques. 

He now joined himself with Harry J^ffnTfi) P?T^ 
and others, to effect the escape of Strafford m^ th^ 
Tower, but was detected, and obliged (May fi|hi\Nli) 
to fly into France. His end was tragic, fffl^t^S 
learnt that his servant had robbed him, he df^W fll\ his 
boots in great haste ; a nail or blade, purposely poiMHt^d 
and concealed, pierced his heel, aud produced % mfprii- 
fication of which he died. This is believed, hut on 
unsatisfactory evidence. He was dead i^ 1642^ f^ n 
separate elegy to his memory wf^ printed in that yf^f. 

Poetry was his amusement, cards and bowls h^ pm- 
suits and calling. Sheffield Duke of 3ucl(inghan^ as? 
sured Pope, that every card that came from France 
had a mark of SuckHng's affixed to it. He was one of 
the best bowlers of his time in England. He played 
at cards rarely well, " and did use," s^^ AubTey> " to 



practise by himself a-bed, and there studied the best 
way of managing cards." Aubrey had heard a stoiy of 
his sisters coming with tears in their eyes to the Pic- 
cadilly Bowling-green, " crying for fear he should lose 
all their portions." 

The games of bowls, as a fashionable amusement, is 
extinct in England ; — London at one time abounded in 
bowling-greens, and our directories are still rich in 
bowling alleys. " A bowl-alley," says Earle, " is the 
place where there are three things tmrown away beside 
bowls, to wit, time, money and curses, — and the last 
ten for one. The best sport in it is the gamesters, 
and he enjoys it that looks on and bets not. It is the 
school of wrangUng, and worse than the schools, for 
^le^ will cavil here for a hair*s breadth, and make b 
stir where a straw would end the controversy. No 
antick screws men's bodies into such strange flexures^ 
and you would think them here senseless, to speak 
sense to their bowls, and put their trust in entreaties 
for a good cast. To give you the moral of it, it is 
the emblem of the world, or the world's ambition— 
where most are short, or over, or wide, or wrong- 
biassed, and some few justle in to the mistress- 
fortune." 

Suckling sat to Vandyke for his portrait— fiot the 
head engraved as after Yandy)(& fmd prefixed to the bUe 
^^publication of his poems, rof • • he was of middle 
^tftture and slight strength, brisk round eye, reddish 
fl^p^4 and red nosed — his head not very big, his hair a 
j^ind of sand colour — his beard turned up naturally, so 
t)iflt be had a brisk and graceful look." This is Au- 
l^per^s portrait, and it agrees admirably with the head 
of fiuckling preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oufcfd. 

8u^)lting's gaiety of verse isproverbial. His'' Aglaura" 
is fidl^ says Flecknoe, of fine flowers, but flowers stuck 
rather than growing there. His '^ Ballad upon a Wed- 
ding" is very airy, very natural, and very el^ant. Hissong, 
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" Hast thou teen the down in the air?" 
a bad imitation of a parody upon Jonson. 
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Colfej Cfbfter. 



CoLLEY Gibber's claim to remembrance rests on a 
secure foundation. His Apology for his own Life is 
one of the most entertaining pieces of self-exposure in 
our language ; it contains the best theatrical criticisms 
we know of, and a better gallery of theatrical portraits 
than the Gkrrick Club possess in the large and inter- 
esting collection made by the late Mr. Mathews. 
^i9 characters are^ of their kind, as fine and yivid as 
any drawn by the careful hand of the great Lord Cla- 
rendon. Betterton and Bracegirdle surrive in every- 
thing but in voice ; engaging Oldfield is so engagingly 
dolorous that she charms new Churchills, and converts 
by conquest each reader ii^^q anotlier Maynwaring. 
Booth, as Cato, is made i^ piec^ pf i^ppse delusion ; and 
Wilks, as Sir Harry Wildair, a t^sfer from life to 
death — an impersonation in words-r-a ^adowy some- 
thing, a prose marvel, and a perfect picture. 

But Colley has other claims upon o^t remembrances. 
If we neglect or condemn "The Non-J^fpr," there is 
no denying praise to 'Thfi par^les^ fii^^band,'* one of 
the very best of ^yi^ 0b^||^ ^ ?i^poi^3 school of 
comedies. His fLi(^ j^ume^ of mays Qtaud neglected 
on our shelves — tne du^t of si^ty yea^rs m<^ more lies 
on their tops in ^lie (5^9^^ of the Pritisj^ Aluseum ;— 
you may pick them up for i^ ^hijliiig ^ yolume among 
the old booksellers in Holywell pl^^et. Who now 
reads Cibber? Forget )iis " Carelej^s Busband"— it is 
his "Apology*' that pleases au^ preserves his fame. 
We had written his name — but tis name can never die 
— ^it lives (preserved in amber) in the undying poetry 



of Pope. Needlessly and undeservedly it is true — ^but 
still there, and most ludicrously there. 

To Caius Gabriel Cibber, the father of Colley, we 
are indebted for the celebrated figures of Madness and 
Melancholy over the gates of Bedlam — 

« Old Bedlam, close by London Wall." 

These were the tragic conceptions of the father and 
" the brazen, brainless brothers" of the son. Colley 
was the comic conception of old Caius ; he had no 
tragedy in his brains, or melancholy in his mind, or 
madness in his conduct and ideas. The son could no 
more have conceived those fine statues than the father 
could have written the '^Apoloey" of the son. Tra- 
gedy and Colley originate a simflar a99pcii^tion pf id^iw 
in our mind, like those unhkely alliances of pqyerty an4 
Rothschild — prudence and the late Dr. Magim^ — c^i 
alderman unfed (one who cpuld write» hke «foluii|{)i|, 
imprafuus under his name)— -a Jew and hard laboi^r-r 
a Royal Academician and an enligrged idea. But it is 
time to turn from Colley, in his double capacity of 
author and actor, to Colley as the beau i^bout LQni^pn* 
a dandy revived for the especial benefit of the presea^ 
generation. 

Colley Cibber' s features were very far from being 
individually handsome ; his eyes, though imfdl, w^re 
all vivacity and sparkle ; his lips a perpetual play of 
words in action, with or without utterance \ )^9 ^090 
short, but well-shaped; his figum nuddl^Jlii^ mi 
handsome, his legs well-tumed, his hands aad tet 
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small, and his person wanting no recommendation 
which dress could lend it. He wore his sword ac- 
cording to the last air, and his wig was of the last 
fashion in length and curl. At the time we speak of, 
his age was about five and thirty ; two or three genteel 
comedies, which CongrcTe had seen and sat through, 
had stamped him for a man of talent ; his character as 
a comic actor had confirmed and increased his reputa- 
tion for written wit. A successful intrigue with a lady 
of distinction, young, gay, and fashionable, had added 
to his consequence and standing. He was always 
ready to stop up a gap at ombre, and he knew all the 
little news of the town. He had been admitted within 
the chosen circle at Wills', and was a foundation mem- 
ber of the new hemisphere of genius at Button's. His 
vivacity and wit, the gaiety of his manners, and the 
fame of his amours, made him at times, when behind 
the scenes of Drury Lane, the centre of a Httle circle, 
composed of men like Arthur Maynwaring and Colonel 
Brett, General Churchill and General Dormer, Sir 
Thomas Skipwith and the Earl of Macclesfield — repre- 
sentatives in full of the gayer complexion and pursuits 
of the town. 

Mr. Martin has drawn his hero at the age of five 
and thirty — fooling an idle half hour away with a turn 
or two in the midme walk of the New Exchange. He 
has newly commenced a little interlude of compliment 
and ogle with one of the fair shopwomen of the place. 
The best miUinery in England was to be had at the 
New Exchange in the Strand, and the prettiest girls in 
London to recommend the wares. The age of Cibber 
was a poUte but corrupt period in the history of our 
manners and customs. The prettiest face would rarely 
redden at the most naked allusion — so that it was 
couched in the particular language of gallantry, and 
came from the hps of one whose dress and air were 
sureties that he was a man of mode — rich in play 
terms, and well versed in the conduct of a correct and 
clouded cane. The certain signs of refined gentility 
were well enough known ; but if anything was wanting 
to make good a claim, the snuff-box, and the air with 
which it was tapped and opened, set the matter ever- 
lastingly at rest. Our actor Colley had all the graces 
and finish of a dandy — the air and the attitude true to 
the last arrival. He was the happy parent of certain 
parts of dress and certain phrases of speech that had 
their short-hved seasons of fashionable existence. 
Colley had made many conquests among the fair, many 
a fair face had been tiJcen away from behind her shop- 
board by the wiles and wickedness of the clever Colley. 
O ! the ruin effected by that New Exchange — 

" Thither run 
Some to undo and some to be undone.'' 

Many a young wife has dressed herself up for the day 
as a milliner's girl, and in that character sold wares 
and trinkets in the New Exchange. There was no 
crime, it was thought, in such innocent deceit. Vexa- 
tion when discovered there might be, and there was ; 
but the thing was laughed at, and the fair deceiver 
played her part at some other time with more skill and 
without detection. It was at this period that our 
plays represented our citizens, one and all, as amorous 
old Fitzdottrels, fit only to make money at one end of 
the town for their wives to spend at another. The 
greater portion of the audience frieqnenting these plays 
were the wives of the citizens thus ridiculed. The 
money acquired by their husbands at the Old Exchange 
was expended by their wives on the fashionable wares 
within the New ; while the very writers that ridiculed. 



and the very players that represented their creations 
on the stage, were the West-End gallants to the wives 
and daughters of these city Fitzdottrels. 

It would be no easy matter to call up a picture in 
words of the middle walk of the New Exchange at the 
period we speak of. Mr. Martin's Uttle episode is an 
illustration in part of the whole character of the place. 
Your ears were assailed with cries of "What d'je 
buy ? What d*ye lack ? gloves, ribbons, and Essences ? 
ribbons, gloves, and essences — fine Paris gloves, fine 
Paris perfumes— what d'ye lack ? &c." Here a fiiir 
miUiner was heard with a " What d'ye lack — ^a pair of 

f loves such as Mr. Cibber should wear in Sir Fopling 
lutter or Sir Courtly Nice ? a fair, flaxen, full-bot- 
tomed perriwig, like Sir Fopling*s last, should be worn 
with gloves Uke these" — and so saying she exhibited 
a pair of gloves of a most dehcate primrose colour, 
emitting a most refined perfume, and gUttering on the 
back with rows of small and polished spangles. The 
poet-player was at once all eye, admiration and ear. 
A whole battery of artificial small-talk was played upon 
the successful vender — an exchange of compliment and 
look, and a most polite understanding. The gloTes 
were bought, a whisper made, a recognition passed, a 
parting glance given, and a place of assignation named. 

"Avoid the Arcade! pass not the Piazza!' 

Within an hour our fair milliner was sitting 

in a mask in the side box of old Drury Lane. 

We shall not pursue this intrigue through all its 
mystery and crimes. The offended husband, having 
missed his wife, had traced her to the Exchange, and 
from the Exchange to the Theatre : she was all but 
detected, and had been completely so, but for the timelj 
interference of Lord Macclesfield and Colonel Brett, 
who, aware of the danger their friend Cibber was in, 
had managed to inveigle the husband within the bar 
of the Rose Tavern, where, what with drink and mad 
sayings, they detained the forgetful Fitzdottrel till such 
time as Colley could have seen his fair milliner at her 
own door, within Broad Street Buildings. The tables 
were turned, — Brett and Macclesfield sent home a 
drunken husband to an upbraiding wife, Cibber had 
the fame of a new intrigue to administer to his vanity,* 
and Macclesfield and Brett the deHght of thinkinc Uwt 
they would lay Colley before long under a similar obligi- 
tion. 

♦ " This person was one who constantly derived a vanity from 
every folly,' (not to say vice,) <rf which another would be ashamed. 
— Wttrburi(m*8 AdvertUement to the Dtmeiad. 




AN IRISH HIGHWAYMAN. 



BY BENSON E. HILL. 



Doctor W , the Bishop of Cashel, having occa- 
sion to visit Dublin, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, determined to perform the journey by easy 
stages, in his own carriage, and with his own sleek 
and well fed horses, instead of trusting his bones to 
the tender mercies of an Irish post-chaise, and the 
unbroken gamma used for drawing these crazy ve- 
hicles. 

One part of his route was through a wild and 
mountainous district ; and the bishop, being a very hu- 
mane man, and considerate of his cattle, made a point 
of quitting his carriage at the foot of every hill and 
walking to the top. On one of these occasions he had 
loitered to look at the extensive prospect, indulging in 
a reverie upon its sterile appearance, and the change 
that agriculture might produce, and in so doing suffered 
his family and servants to be considerably in advance ; 
perceiving this he hastened to make up for lost time, 
and was stepping out with his best speed when a 
fellow leaped nrom behind a heap of loose stones, and 
accompanying the flourish of a huge club with a de- 
moniac yell, demanded "Money!" with a ferocity 
of tone and manner perfectly appalling. 




The bishop gave the robber all the silver he had 
loose in his pocket, hoping that it would satisfy him ; 
but he was mistaken, for no sooner had the ruffian 
stowed it away in a capacious rent in his tattered gar-* 
ment, than with anotner whirl of his bludgeon, and 
an awful oath, he exclaimed— 

"And is it with the likes of this I'm after letting 



you off ? a few paltry tinpennies ! It's the gould I'll 
have, or I'll spatter your brains. Arrah, don't stand 
shivering and shaking there, like a Quaker in the 
ague, but lug out your purse, you devil, immediately, 
or I'll bate you as blue as a whetstone." 

His lordship most reluctantly yielded his well-filled 
purse, saying in tremulous accents, " My good fellow, 
there it is, don't ill use me — I've given you all, pray 
let me depart." 

" Fair and softly, if you plase ; as sure as I'm not a 
good fellow, I hav'n't done with you yet. I must 
sarch for your note case, for 1*11 engage you have a few 
bits of paper payable at the bank ; so hand it over, or 
you'll sup sorrow to-night." . 

It was given up : a glance at the road showed that 
all hope of assistance from his servants was unavailing, 
the carriage had disappeared, but the bishop made an 
instinctive movement as though anxious to escape 
from further pillage. 

" Wait awnile, or may be I shall get anny with 
you ; hand over your watch and sales, and tnen you 
may trudge." 

Now it happened that the Divine felt a particular 
regard for his watch, — ^not so much from its being 
of considerable value, but because it had been pre- 
sented to him by his first patron, — and he ventured to 
expostulate. 

"Surely you have taken enough; leave me my 
watch, and I'll forgive all you have done." 

" Who ax'd your forgiveness, you ould varmint ? 
Would you trifle with my good nature ? Don't force 
me to do anything I'd be sorry for, — but, without any 
more bother, just give me the watch, or by all that's 
holy " 

And he jerked the bludgeon from his right hand to 
his left, spat in the homy palm of the former, and 
re-grasped the formidable weapon as though seriously 
bent on bringing it into operation; this action was 
not unheeded by nis victim, — he drew forth the golden 
time-piece, and with a heavy sigh handed it to his 
spoiler, who, rolling the chain and seals round it, 
found some wider aperture in his apparel into which 
he crammed it ; and giving himself a shake to ascertain 
that it had found, by its own gravity, a place of safety, 
he said — 

" And now be off with you, and thank the blissed 
saints that you lave me without a scratch on your skin, 
or the value of your httle finger hurt." 

It needed no persuasion to induce the bishop to turn 
his back upon the despoiler of his worldly goods, and 
having no weight to carry he set off at what eques- 
trians term " a hand canter ;" scarcely, however, had 
he reached the middle of the precipitous road, when 
he perceived his persecutor running after him. He en» 
deavoured to redouble his speed. Alas ! what chance 
had he in a race with one whose muscles were as 
strong and elastic as highly-tempered steel ? 

" Stop, you nimble-footed thief of the world !" 
roared the robber, — " stop, I tell you ! I've a parting 
word with you yet." 
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The exhausted and defenceless clersyman, finding it 
impossihle to continue his flight, suddenly came to a 
stand-stiU. The fellow approached, and his face, instead 
of its former ferocity, was lit up with a whimsical rogue- 
ishness of expression, as he said, — "And is it likely 
I'd let you off with a better coat on your back than 
my own ? and will I be after losing the chance of that 
elegant hat and wig ? Off with them this moment, and 
then you'll be quit o* me.'* 

The footpad quickly divested the bishop of his 
siuffle-breasted coat, — ^laid violent hands upon the cle- 
rical hat and full-bottomed wig, — put them on his own 
person> and then insisted on seeing his late apparel 
used in their stead ; and with a loud laugh ran off, as 
though his l^t feat had been the most meritorious of 
his life. 

Thankful at havine escaped with unbroken bones, 
his lordship was not long in overtaking his carriage ; 
the servants could not repress their laughter at seeing 
their master in such strange and motley attire ; but 
there was in his face suph evidences of terror and suf- 
fering, that they speedily checked their risible inclina- 
tions, particularly when they learnt by a few brief 
words the danger he had undergone. "My dear 
W !" exclaimed his affectionate wife, after listen- 
ing to the account of the perils to which her husband 
had been exposed, " for Heaven's sake take off that 
filthy jacket, and throw it out of window. You can 
put my warm cloak over your shoulders till we reach 
the next stage, and then you will be able to purchase 
some habit better suited to your station and calling." 

" That is more easily said than done, my love,' he 



rephed; " I have lost all the money I possessed ; not a 
single guinea is left me to pay our expenses to-ni^t. 
My watch, too, that I so dearly prized ! Miserable 
man that I am ! " 

"Never mind your watch, or anything else, just 
now— only pull off that mass of filth, I ipiplore you ; 
who knows what horrid contagion we may all catch if 
you persist in wearing it?" 

" Take it off, dear pi^a," observed the dai^ter, 
" but don't throw it away ; it may lead to the detection 
of the wretch who robbed you." 

The obnoxious garment was removed j the young 
lady was about to place it under the seat, wh»i she 
heard a jingling noise that attracted her attention, and 
on examination, found secreted in various parts oi the 
coat, not only the watch, pocket-book, parse» and 
silver, of which her father nad been deprived, but a 
yellow canvas bag, such as is used by fanners, con- 
taining about thirty guineas. 

The surprise and joy of all parties may be ima- 
gined; they reached the inn where they proposed 
stopping for the night, and as the portmanteaus had 
escaped the dangers of the road, the bishop was 
speedily able to attire himself canonically. Before the 
party retired for rest, intelligence arrived that the 
nighwayman had been taken, afler a desperate resist- 
ance, — the notice of the police being attracted by the 
singular appearance of a man of his station sporting 
a new blacK coat, and covering his shaggy, carrotT 
locks with the well-powdered and orthodox peruke of 
the right reverend the Bishop of Cashel. 



ON THE NEW YEAR. 



BY JULIA DAY. 



Child of the vanish'd hours ! 

Lone Orphan at thy birth, 
Baptized with chilling showers 

And cradled upon earth : 

Like mortal infant thou 
With spotless beauty fair, 

All pure and sinless now, 
A radiant smile dost wear. 

Hail to that gleam ! Alas ! 

The transient glory's flown,*- 
Stern shadows frowning pass. 

Where light of promise shone. 

On, pilgrim child — go — speed — 
. On — with thy darkened brow : 
No prayers thy steps impede, — 
We would not stay thee now. 



With prophet eye we scan 
Thine aspect darkly chang^ { 

Like brow of sinful man, 

'Tis fearful^ sear'd and sti-ange. 

We note thy mournful tread 
Upon our withered path, 

A footfall o'er the dead 

Each passing moment hath. 

Yet — yet our vision shows 
More dread thine onward Way, 

Wild sins and ruthless woes; 
There mingle in dismay. 

With guilty sorrows bow'd, 

Thine age with terrors crown 'd, 

Death's pallid spectres crowd 
Thy closing hours around. 



Lo ! an unfathom'd gloom. 
Pierced by no mortal gaze, 

(Thine ancient kindred's tomb,) 
Engulfs thy perish'd days. 




HE deadly animositj which 
e I is ted hetween the Freuch 
and Prussians during the 
occiipatiQu of France bf the 
allied army, can Iiardfy be 
conceited by any but those 
w\m were spectators of it ; 
— it showed itself in a 
thousand modes, — not merely in contest in the field 
in the serious atitagonism of war, hut in the most 
trivial and insignificant actions of ordinary life. The 
hatred was reciprocal. I have seen a Prussian officer, 
when his load of wood came to his quarters, make the 
carter wait an hour, to his own inconvenience, before 
he would allow it to he unloaded ; the man standing 
all the while in the rain, swearine with the peculiar 
grace and ^volubility of that period, — a fashion so ex- 
traordinary, that those who nave only visited France 
within the last twenty years cannot form to them- 
selves an idea of the extent to which the accomplish- 
ment may be cultivated. The man in his turn would 
contrive to place all the worst pieces of wood to come 
out first, so as to give the impression that the whole 
was of inferior quality ; and when the Prussian had 
exhausted himself with complaints and remonstrances, 
and the Frehchman with oaths and exclamations, (that 
the worst wood in the world was too good for a Prus- 
sian,) he would ostentatiously place aU the fine pieces 
uppermost, with a smirk which seemed to say — 
" Now, you can't make a complaint to the authorities, 
for the wood is better than average, and I have had 
my revenge by wonying you." 

A row of the largest pieces of artillery was placed 
along the Qnai Voltaire, and all that side of the river 
down to the Chamber of Deputies. Night and day 
stood by the ftide of each a man with tighted match, 
and it was understood that they were loaded to the 
muzsle inth 'grape shot. Directly in front of them, 
across the river, were booths, swings, stalls for fruit 
and confectionaryi printsellers (not the most decent), 
rope-dancers, mmmtebanks, and all other caterers for 
the public amusement; while enormous crowds of 
gtown men and wotneri were amusing themselves with 
aU the enthusiasm of children, apparently unconscious 
of the existence of the deadly instruments of warfare 



which pointed their brazen throats at them. The in- 
difference to danger generated by habits of wtirfare is 
inconceivable bv those wbo liave never seen it. Everjr 
individual of the motley throng knew that on any 
sudden " enieute *' he might be blown to atoms be- 
fore he could reacli a place of safety, but be trusted it 
fvoifid mi happen, like the dwellers on Vesuvius ; and 
if the guns were fired, perhaps he might be able to get 
out of the way in time — " If not, not," and so he con- 
tinued his amusenieht. 

With those whose patriotism was too powerful for 
restraint, and who felt the utter impossibiUty of open 
resistance by arms, it was some consolation to walk 
behind the row of cannon, just out of the reach of the 
bayonets of the sentinels, lind empty their hearts in 
execrations. I was often tempted to go to listen to 
them, from the extraordinary energy and eloquence of 
their vituperation, which was curiously composed of 
words (not sentences) without the dhghtest meaning ; 
occasionally, however, the orators would break ottt 
into threats of revisiting Prussia, and wreaking their 
vengeance ; but as these threats were uninteUigible to 
the soldiers, they excited no more attention than the 
preliminary oaths. The Prussians knew that the 
words were intended for insult, because the pantomime 
was so perfect that it did not require the aid of lan- 
guage to make itself understood ; but they generally 
bore it with the most philosophical indifference. I 
was always apprehensive, however, that the patience of 
some one individual soldier might be unable to last out 
the succession of execrators, and that the human over- 
coming the military feehng, might vent itself in an 
explosion, and I might thus come in for a stray shot, 
which would have been a disa^eeable reward for my 
anxiety to complete my vocabulary of French. 

It was really a very extraordinary exhibition, and 
such as I verily beUeve could exist only in Paris. The 
crowds of swearers and threateners gave way at the 
approach of the large patrols (incessantly traversing 
all parts of the town), and vanished — how or where, 
used to astonish me, for the moment the patrol had 
passed they made their appearance again like a swarm 
of gnats, and resumed their occupation. The thine 
seemed to give them great relief; and if so^ Us it did 
nobody any harm, it would have been a pity to mter- 
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rapt their expectoration. A Parisian mob is, per- 
haps, the only collection of human beings in the world 
wmch could feel consoled by the process. 

In remote parts of the country, however, the ani- 
mosity was less lively and more deadly j and assassinar 
tions were frequent. The Prussians had so many deep 
injuries to avenge, that it is not extraordinary they 
should occasionally exercise the spirit of retaliation, 
and in the small bodies of their troops dispersed in the 
villages personal conflicts were common, in spite of 
military discipline. A large part of their troops were 
landwehr (militia), and even landsturm (levy en masse), 
so that discipline was necessarily impeifect. I was at 
this time quartered in the house of a gentleman who 
was secretary to a branch of the municipal government, 
and he often showed me petitions from towns and 
districts, entreating to be relieved from the presence of 
the Prussian troops, and to be allowed English in lieu 
of them; still more frequently came petitions for 
English instead of French, whose tyranny and exac- 
tions were intolerable. Defeat had exasperated them 
to madness, and they wreaked their vengeance indis- 
criminately on friends and foes. The state of demo- 
ralization of the French army was complete. 

Occasionally a Prassian officer would take care to 
let his hosts feel that France was not safe from expe- 
riencing some of the miseries she had inflicted on other 
nations; and the hatred of Blucher was so intense for 
everything connected with Frenchmen, that offenders 
were pretty sure of impunity when complaints were 
carried to head-quarters. The Duke of Wellington's 
general orders at this period show his great anxiety to 
establish better disdpUne, and his fears lest the seve- 
rity of the Prussians should excite a general revolt, 
and jeopardize all the fruits of his hard-earaed victory 
and arduous negotiations. 

One of the instances of this tyranny and resistance 
will show that it is not always safe to indulge a spirit 
of retaliation in an enemy's country, however com- 
pletely it may seem to be subdued. There was no 
part of France where there appeared less chance of 
collision between the foreign troops and the peasantry 
than in the province of Normandy. Prussian troops 
took up their quarters in the towns and villages of 
that country with as much tranquillity and composure 
as in their own, and they no more contemplated oppo- 
sition from the inhabitants, than an English regiment 
would expect it in Scotland. Being in very small 
bodies, the officers were enabled to exercise a close 
surveillance over their men, and whatever license they 
might allow to themselves, they maintained strict dis- 
cipline among the private soldiers. 

A Prussian officer, with whose friends I am ac- 
quainted, was quartered in the house of a widow, who, 
since the death of her husband, continued to conduct 
a large establishment for the manufacture of crockery 

(Fayence) at B . This hard and heavy, substance 

requires the greatest possible heat for its vitrifica- 
tion, and the furnaces are of gigantic magnitude and 
strength. The men employed in the manufactory 
lodged and boarded in the house, and, like the miners 
in Cornwall, were not mere servants, but a sort of 
fellow adventurers, whose gains depended in some mea- 
sure on the success of the estabhshment. These men, 
whose laborious occupation was incompatible with any 
but great bodily strength, felt the honour of the head 
of the establislunent to be in some sort their own, and 



that they were bound to maintain the cause of the 

widow and the fatherless. Madame L ^'s familj 

consisted of one son only, about fifteen years of age. 

The servant of the officer, having seen the indul- 
gence to others for similar freaks, determined to exer- 
cise a Uttle of the pleasure of authority himself and 
after his master was gone to bed was in the habit of 
keeping up the famOy to prepare his coffee, which he 
did not choose to take tiU two hours after the time 
they usually retired to rest ; he would sometimes take 
it into his head to be hungry at three o'clock in the 
morning, and insist on having something grilled for 
supper, which if not done to his taste he would throw 
into the fire, and command them to take more pains 

with the next. Madame L at last determined to 

make a formal complaint to the officer. 

Whether the mode of stating her grievances did not 
please him, or the narration excited recollections which 
awakened a dormant spirit of revenge, he received her 
remonstrances with haughtiness. '' Madam," said he, 
** my servant shall call you all out of bed six times every 
night if I please, and you shall wait upon him your- 
self. I am sorry that you have no daughters, that 
Sou might learn how your infernal countrymen he- 
aved to my sisters. My mother was a widow with 
four daughters ; six officers of your brutal and micivi- 
lized nation were quartered in her house — she had lost 
her only other son in the battle of Jena, and I was fsr 
away. The conduct of your countrymen would have 
disgraced the lowest savages — my mother and nsters 
were subjected to loathsome indignities, and made to 
perform the most abject menial services for their brutal 
guests. My mother's heart was broken — she sank 
under the horrors she was compelled to witness ; and 
while her corpse yet lay in the house the officers en- 
deavoured to dishonour my sisters ; but I should go 
mad were I to begin a Ust of the atrocities committed 
by your army. You shall know a little of the miseries 
of war — to-morrow you shall have a couple more 
officers and half a dozen soldiers to maintain — see that 
you prepare for th^n. Take care to let me have a 
turkey (&essed at half-past two in the moniii^ and 
coffee at four." 

The lady slunk away, terrified at the aspect of the 
infuriated Prussian, and retired to think of the best 
mode of pacifying him : she rightly conjectured that 
the attempt would be most likely to be successful afto* 
she should have prepared him a dinner with unusual 
care, and given him time to subside ; set herself to the 
task with the determination to please him, if possible ; 
and hoped that a more humble entreaty in the evening 
might avert the dreaded infliction with which she had 
been threatened. 

Not so her son, who had been listening at the door, 
attracted by the loud voice of the officer. He heard 
all ; but in his attempts to rouse the workmen to re- 
sistance did not think it at all necessary to repeat the 
officer's account of French craelties in Prussia — he 
dwelt only on, the threats held out to his mother, and 
the tyranny of the servant — and he succeeded in in- 
spiring them with a determination to take a safe 
revenge. 

The lady went on with her preparations for the 
officer's dinner, and was deeply engaged in larding a 
fine fowl, when horrible screams assailed her ears. 
She rashed to the door of the kitchen — ^it was fas- 
tened; to the door which led to the manu&ctory — ^tha 
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also was fastened ; every outlet for escape was closed ; 
— she screamed for her son, and was answered by him 
from the other side of the door, that there was no 
danger, and no cause for alarm. She entreated to be 
told what was the meaning of the screams, which now 
became fainter and fainter, as if retiring to a greater 
distance — " Soyez tranquiUe, ma m^re," said her son, 
** you win know it all presently. I will let you out 
directly ; there is no danger — ^none whateyer. 

Presently the door was opened, and her son led her 
into the manufactory ; but what was her horror to see 
the officer and his senrant lying on the ground oppo- 
site the great furnace, each bound round with ban- 
dages from neck to feet like an Egyptian mummy. 
At the moment she entered, the door of the fiery fur- 
nace was thrown open, and cast its glare on the faces 
of the helpless beings ; the servant had fainted from 
excess of terror, and the officer's bloodless countenance 
in vain assumed an air of firmness. ^* Save me. Ma- 
dam, if possible, and I swear to you that this outrage 
shall never be betrayed. I and my servant will in- 
stantly remove, and you shall have no others quartered 
on you." The lady stood aghast and unable to utter 
a word. The men cried out, "Don't beHeve him. 
Madam, let us make complaints impossible;" and they 
took up the helpless beings, and brought their feet 
near to the mouth of the furnace. "Say but the 
word, and in three minutes there won't be a vestige 
of either of them. We can never be detecte— dthere 
won't be an atom of bone left, and their buttons will 
be undistinguished in the cinders. Say the word, 
Madam— say the word — they will be senseless in 
three seconcb — the furnace is in full glow^ and they 



will be turned into steam and ashes in half a mi^ 
nute." 

It was an awful moment ! the men had not exag- 
gerated the effect of the furnace, for the intense white 
heat, much greater than that of a glass-house, would 
have volatilized every particle of the hapless wretches 
in an instant. The men held both the bodies in the 
attitude of throwing them into the furnace, and as 
their mistress's terror deprived her of the power of 
speech, they took silence for consent, and were pro- 
ceeding to put their threat in execution, when the son, 
who had only intended to frighten the offenders, and 
never contemplated the actual murder, screamed out 
his horror, and threw himself on his knees to intercede 
for them. The mother had by this time found her 
tongue, and joined the prayers with those of the son ; 
but it was not till after very long and urgent entreaties 
that they succeeded in arresting the hands of the ruf- 
fians, who were gloating in anticipation of so complete 
and so safe a vengeance. Indeea, except by the con- 
fession of one of the parties, detection would have 
been absolutely impossible. 

The officer and his servant were liberated, the latter 
placed in bed delirious, and the officer was in no frame 

of mind to do justice to Madame L ^"s cookery. I 

venture to guess that the fowl went away untasted. 

The next day both officer and man were removed 
to fresh quarters ; but the servant's delirium gave rise 
to suspicion ; and although the officer contended that 
the whole was a fable, it is supposed that his fellow 
soldiers believed his story, for the manufactory was 
shortly afterwards burnt to the ground, and the men 
thrown out of employment for months. 




THE UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. 



Styi«b8, deeply enamour'd of praise. 
And bummg to come at a share of it. 

Has been pubUsMng, all his days — 
But the public is quite unaware of it ? 

While others catch notice and smiles, 

(Though not, as he/eeh, worth a third of him,) 
*Tis crueUy galling to Styles, 

That noiM^y seems to have heard of him ! 



Poor fellow ! how sadly he strives. 
His efforts, how vain their severity ! 

Still, still he goes dawn^ while he lives. 
But he'll never go down to posterity ! 

In pity at all that he tries. 
In pity for fever so hot in him. 

Fame, grant but one word, ere he dies. 
Just to say you had really forgotten him ' 



G. D. 
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Far to tbe But, VFhete obcc Auj-oni*i mmUtm 
Loo1<ed OD An archlpeLa^ of lilei ^ 
And corml baiiki tip reared tb«lr gUt(«r1iif fonni, 
LI lie f p{}U &f uunt In « iky Qf etornit ^ 



Wkert many a. ahLp hai uird the foamy brine, 
SLta a vut contLQCQt upon t|>e Line. 
Ba^V fmm her ||lrKnil thr truabled oceflm rolli 
Add potnLi vtMk tUfSEf finger to the Poles I 

T. K. Hbrtbt. 



HIS title hayewcgiTeii 
to sundry speculations 
thathave beensuegested bjafile of recent SToneypaperSj 
which have just (as they say in Change Alley) come to 
hand. Kthe refinements^ elegancies, and growing tastes 
of a people are eyidence of ciTilixation« ^mple proofs are 
afforaed of it by these broa4 sheets ; and, if it be equally 
true, that the progress of society may be traced by its 
darker attributes — the deep shadings of yice and de- 
pravity — as the correctest outlines of the human counte- 
nance are traced by the shadow of its profile — we have 
by the same medium " confirmation strong/' 

A newspaper is at all times an epitome of life. The 
joys, sorrows, pangs, and pleasantries of human nature 
are there crowded in one picture. The same (Gazette 
records the prosperity of one, and the bankruptcy 
of another; the "ups" of the favourite of For- 
tune, and the " downs " of her rejected. True is the 
reflection which it casts of human life and human des- 
tiny. Tliere is scarcely^ a line between ''births" and 
"deaths :" and "marrii^s'' seem only a connecting 
link between the two. The same page that records 
the straggles of an empire, details tne catastrophe of 
a convicted thief. True to life, a newspaper, hke the 
day of its publication, slips through our fineers, and 
becomes, in the picturesque words of dear old Jeremy 
Taylor, of " the portion of weeds and worn outfaces, ' 
without one event clinging to our memory, or escaping 
firom all ab9orbing oblivion. Newspapers, like the days 



of wliich tbey arc the " brief chronicles," become of the 
past, before we are Mij conscious that they are present ; 
and so will it be until both shall have an end, for when 
there will be no future, fhe past will need no historian. 
Put away thy musty tomes, oh, philosopher I and 
abandon thy hermitage | — if thou wouldst study man 
in all the wondrooi Uitfipacies of his nature — it thou 
wouldst read the chart of life aright — go to the news- 
paper, — there is in its varied columns matter enough 
for the profoundest of thy speculations, — food sufficient 
for thy nungriest cravings mto the origin of good and 
evil. 

Lively, however, are the suggestions afforded by a 
file of papers from a rising colony, combining, as the 
worthy folks who manufacture the Penny Magazine 
profess to do, •' amusement with edification." There 
IS a jumble of the very stalest with the " very latest " 
news, which has a striking and yet perplexing effect. 
— But then, the wants, vanities, and allurements of 
life, as they are so happily displayed in the columns 
of the advertisements, suggest but little if any differ- 
ence to the broad sheets of our own native journals. 
There is unfortunately the same prolific crop of 
" accidents and offences," and " coroners' inquests," 
which invariably meet our eyes in the newspapers at 
home, — oonveyinff the wholesome truth that crime and 
sorrow, whether tney travel at home or abroad, gene- 
rally go hand-in-hand, or if not, that they tread verjr 
dosely on each other's footsteps,— '* polig^ reports 
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are by no means roppUed with a thrifty hand, and 
''kw cases" are just as ^ and uninteresting as if 
they came direct from Westminster Hall. Thus 
we may go on quietly skimming over the columns 
under the delusion that we are reiuaing; our accustomed 
morning paper, until the delusion is mspelled by some 
out-of-the-way expression of, or relating to, ** iron gang 
chains," or ** ticket of leave men," and are trans- 
ported to Botany Bay at the rate of fifteen thousand 
miles a second. 

Thus too, under the head of "Latest News," we are 
taken in withan extraordinary event which had happened 
some ten or twelve months previously. For instance, 
in the papers before us are the novel and interesting 
facts respecting the ceremony of the christening of the 
Prince of Wales, given as if they had only occurred 
the day before yesterday. This is a new method of 
emb^ment ! the news to us of the baptism of the 
young heir to the throne is just as much a matter of 
history as that of Edward the Black Prince's. 

There is another provoking characteristic of a colo- 
nial newspaper, Madeira is said to be improved by 
a voyage to the East Indies, and by the same rule, we 
presume, wit is also the better for being sent on its 
travels ! Some ioke, perhaps, which our lively friend 
Punch has ^ven birth to, and which the "Thunderer" 
of Printing House Square really thinks good enough 
for his columns, astonishes the town some morning, 
pierces the dull heart of the city, and sheds its momen- 
tary ray of life on the 'care-worn faces on 'Change, or 
even circulates briskly through the equally dense at- 
mosphere of Westminster Hall. The same afternoon 
it shines like a constellation in the misty dulness of 
the evening papers ; then illumines the awful dark- 
ness of a twice-or-thrice a week paper,— and aft;er 
undergoing that ordeal, without actual evapora- 
tion. It shines forth again in all the lustre that the 
Sunday papers can bestow. Then It takes its course 
"free gratis for nothing" throi^h the provinces, 
and not a country paper but what mids a nook for our 
old acquaintance. When at last it has run its race, 
«— when all the papers, metropolitan and provincial, 
have successively pressed it into their service, and the 
worn and threadbare joke is quietly " laid," never, as we 
fondly imagine, to visit us again, — lo and behold ! from 
the columns of some colonial paper, some eight or ten 
months after, we behold its venerable but intrusive face, 
smirking like its namesake Old Jb^^as he was wont to 
salute hk Christmas audiences already grinning in an- 
ticipation — with "here I am, you see!" Bewildered 
at tne apparition of our ancient enemy, which, in the 
weakness of our judgment, we thought, like the Cock 
Lane ghost, was laia for ever, we groan with the per- 
secuted Frenchman — 

** Begar, here'i Monnenr Tonson come again 1'' 

There are few things that ^ve us a better idea of the 
wants, tastes, and pursuits of a people, than those 
humble but faithful reflections, the advertisements in 
their domestic journals. We are supplied with a fund 
of thought and pregnant fimcy, by some of those be- 
fore us. At random, we will take a glance. The first 
that meets our eye are some cabalistic signs of ma- 
sonry : — " Brothers H. Watts and A. Copen " inform 
all the world, and the masonic part in particular, "that 
the lodges of 548 and 260 dme together," on a day 
there mentioned^ — " tickets fire and twenty shillings 



each ! " What greater proof, we should like to know, 
would you require of the " march of civilization," than 
that people living from fifteen to seventeen thousand 
miles apart from us, can give one pound five for their 
dinner i This beats the Crown and Anchor ; and the 
Freemasons' Tavern must look to it 1 But what proof, 
exclaims some dyspeptic reader, is the price which a 
gourmand pays for his dinner, of the advancement of 
Uie mind ? The proper estimation of a good dinner, we 
hold to be a good proof of high civilization. But if 
you must have purely intellectual enjoyments, here is 
for you : — " A vocal and instrumental concert, under 
the patronage of Lady Gipps, who has su^ufied her 
intention of being present." Yes, Lady Gipps is to 
be there ; — and mere's not the slightest occasion for 
your elevating your eye-brows in that incredulous 
maimer ! — and sne is a bond fide lady, an importation 
of aristocracy from the mother country (the only im- 
ports, by the way, they have not a glut of just at pre- 
sent) ; and will most likely give herself, as all lady- 
patronesses do, as many airs, as the singers give tne 
audience. Only listen to the " programme;," — ^nothing 
but Italian music goes down with the currency- 
lasses. English, we have no doubt, is voted there as 
low as we hear it is in Park Lane, or Belgrave Square, 
" Overture — La guszaLadin^** which in Sydney passes 
for "choice Italian," and stands godfather for "Xa 
gazza Ladrar " Cavatinar-' Vivi tu,' Miss Wallace." 
Bubini will find nothing to astonish the natives with, 
should he ever pay a visit to New South Wales ; and 
even Costa is a familiar name with them ! 

Nor do the fashionables of Sydney content them- 
selves with one of the Fine Arts — ^the votaries of Terp- 
sichore are equally aspiring. Thus, on Thursday the 
24th of May, " bein^ the anniversanr of our most 
Gracious Queen Victona," (we are glad to think, with 
ttie Padfic rolling between us, and our Sydney brother 
subjects, that the Queen's birthday is not foi^tten,) 
a " fancT dress ball " was to be given " in commemora- 
tion of the auspicious event." A " professional gentle- 
man" (we wonder which profession, law, physic, or 
divinity?) was to attend as " master of the ceremonies, 
-«the wnole to be under the superintendance of Mr, 
Sippe." All honour to Mr. Sippe I " Single tickets, 
one guinea each ;" — ^but mark the gallantry of the 
economical arrangement that follows ; — " double 
tickets to admit a lady and gentleman, one pound 
eleven shillings and sixpence"! What a delicate 
compUment to the sex — tiudng them in at half price I 
What an encouragement to the married gentry to show 
a little of their former gallantry to their wives I And 
what a severe rub to the old bachelors, making them 
pay just five shillings and threepence more in propor- 
tion for their privilege of single blessedness, — twenQr- 
five per cent, accordmp; to Cocker ! 

As an adjunct to this advertisement, we find another, 
which runs thus : — 

*< Cock'd Hats ! 1 1'' (The triple notes of admirttSon are fidth- 
fidly transcribed.) "A few raperior London-made cook'd hats' 
may be had at J. O, Maelzer'a, George Street." 

We trust for the sake of the enternrising importer, 
that the beavers, being well cock'd, aid not fail to go 
ofFI 

Conviviality is also on the rise, another proof of 
the stride of civilization ! " The independent order of 
Odd Fellows are requested to meet at the lodge, on 

L2 
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business of importance." What bosiness of import- 
ance can Odd rellows bave, we wonder ? Notbing less 
stupendous^ than brotber Joltman smutting brotber 
Higginbottom's face witb a burnt cork, or brotber Dole- 
ful putting a little pepper in bis neighbour's rappee. 
Be tbis as it may, if we ever go (or wliAt is more likely, 
if we are ever tent) to Botany Bay, we sball give ibe 
lodge of Odd Fellows a look in, and claim admittance 
as an honorary member ! 

But what have we next ? — something really too good 
to abridge, we must give it therefore entire : — 

"Pko Bono Publico.— J. Stiffens, undertaker, having adiqpted 
a most handsome chariot into a comfortable mourning coach, 
hopes, that those persons who in the order of Divine Providence 
should require the same, will be pleased to favour him with their 
orders. Long live the Queen I — N. B. Two apprentices wanted." 

Tbis is a bonne louche, too good to swallow at one 
taste, — ^we must nibble at it a little. What a lesson 
does the Australian advertiser read us on the vanity of 
human affairs, when he converts " a most handsome 
chariot'' into a '' comfortable mourning coach ;" and 
invites our universal attention to the fact, witb the 
commencing ** Pro bono publico " ! Ought not the 
public to feel particularly grateful for this delicate pro- 
vision for its possible needs and requirements ? And 
then, too, what an ingenious hope is that on behalf of 
" those persona who, in the order of Divine Prom- 
denee should require the same, will be pleased to send 
their orders." Happy privilege, " to shuffle off this 
mortal coil," in the capital of New South Wales, with 
the aid of a Stiffens to' carry your last wishes into 
execution ; where every defunct, having neglected to 
give his ^eral directions in his last will and testa- 
ment, may order his own burial, select his own 
feathers, pall, and prancing long-tailed steeds to carry 
him to ms ** last home; ana pick out the longest 
visaged mutes, and give his own personal directions 
for preserving their sobriety. 

And who is there, that does not admire the loyal 
conclusion, " Long live the Queen?" — a wish that 
must be. considered exceedingly disinterested, when ex- 
pressed by an undertaker, who possibly sees no objec- 
tion to her Majesty living, while her subjects die as 
usual— ^or the good of trade. But " finis coronat 
opus ;" and what a delicious Jinis it is too, the nota 
bene at the end : — " N.B. Two apprentices wanted." 
This is in the same fine spirit of practical philosophy 
as the body of the advertisement, and is intended, 
doubtless, to illustrate the necessity of attending to 
dnr worl<Uy wants, even in the most afflicting of our 
spiritual trials. 

Here is another staggering proof of the march of 
dvilization. 

''Splsndid Oil Paiot'ings. — Ex Mary Ann, on sale by 
priva^ contract, by the undersigned, a few splendid oil paintings, 
by Stanfield, Turner, Corbould, Owen, Cooper, and Landseer. — 
A. Polack." 

Bravo! citizens, denizens of New South Wales ; this 
shipmen speaks well of your judgment and discrimina- 
tion. And bravo! too, Stanfield, Turner, Corbould, 
Owen, Cooper, and Landseer ! your fame has spread 
to the antipodes; other canvas than that which swells 
with the breeze has been wafted over the Pacific — the 
canvas of glorious art, instinct witb the life of the 
imagination ! But, gently ; what have we in the very 
next column ? — as if to bring us to our soberer senses — 

"A large quantity of 



Japan Blacking, 

from the renowned establishment in London, of 

Day and Martin ! " 

Surely, surely, ye caterers of Svdney taste, we could 

have done without this proof of the polished state of 

the Sydney understanding ! 

We can only read the titles of the following— but 
which, as titles ought to do, surest each in' itself a 
volume. "Steam Endues for Sale," — "Prepared 
Canvas for Oil Paintmg," — " Sydney and Asiatic 
Union Club,"—" New Theatre, eligible Investment," 
— " Maitland Races," — " French 'VHnes imported from 
Bordeaux,"— " Public Notice, Regatta !"—" Carriage 
Horses for Sale,"— "Splendid London-built Carriages," 
—"Printed Forms of Bills of Costs,"— " Statue in 
Honour of Sir Richard Bourke,"— " Bank of Austra- 
lia," — "Australian Floral and Horticultural Associa- 
tion," — " St. John*s Total Abstinence Association ." 

Putting aside the " Printed Forms of Bills of Costs," 
although we are inclined to think they are a significant 
proof of the luxury of the land, we ask, what can be 
more gratifying than these abundant testimonials of 
the utile with the dulce, where taste seems the na- 
tural consequence of wealth, and elegance the unfailipf 
reward of industry? We lay stress on these artificial 
refinements of life, not that they are important in 
themselves, but that they suggest reflections that are 
of the last importance to the philosopher and philan- 
thropist. We have been too long accustomed to con- 
sider New South Wales, either as a banishment for 
incorrigible ruffians, or the home of a race of rudebai- 
barians. Have we not, however, before us indubitable 
evidence, that there is the same relish and demand for 
all the elegancies and refinements of society, as the 
most civilized cities in Europe can crave for? Here 
are dub-houses, theatres, concert and ball-pooms, re- 
gattas, horse-races, cricket-matches, and splendid equi- 
pages for the rich and idle; Bible-meetinffS, total 
abstinence societies, and charity sermons "for those 
who like them ;" statues and pictures for the man of 
taste — or, a much more numerous class, those who 
ihmk themselves such ; " patent leather " for the dan- 
dies; "French stays" for the ladies; banks for the 
merchant, landed investment for the capitalist ; all. w 
fact, that people can't do without ; besides— what 
forms a much greater and more expensive catalogue— 
every thing which they can do without. 

Not only have the Fine Arts taken root in Australi^ 
but Literature is beginning to lift its beautiful head 
from the native soil. At present, that delicate plant 
must be considered more an exotic than an indigenous 
production ; and, therefore, we may overlook a little 
forcmg in the form of puffs— some of which, how^ri 
would not do discredit to the green-house of New Bur- 
lington Street, or to even that great horticdtunst of 
the Parnassian Groves, Colbum himself. If we were to 
quote some of an auctioneer's fiaming announcement^ 
we should be giving another proof of the affluence and 
poetical variety of our mother tongue ; but by doing so, 
we feel siatisfied that we should be depriving, for ever 
afterwards, our readers of one of their greatest enjoy- 
ments— the perusal of George Robins's advertisemwits; 
— in a word, the Sydney ones out-robins's Bohins. 

Enough, however, of this trifling, and let us turn w 
more serious demonstrations in these journals, opop^o 
as they do a new world for thought and nieditati^- 
In the " AustraUan" of the 22nd of May, w «»« 
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Annnal Report of the Sydney College ;" another gra- 
tifying illustration of the increasing prosperity and in- 
teUectual advancement of the colony. '' It re<niires, 
(the committee say^ and we echo after them,) hut 
little exertion of the imagination to view the Sydney 
College at no distant date pouring forth from its por- 
tals, our future judges, legblators, and rulers; our 
heroes (if we should ever he so imfortunate as to require 
their aid), our hards, historians, and our future men 
of science, of literature, and piety." And truly, this 
date does not appear to us to he very far removed 
from the present period, judging from the course of in- 
struction pursued, and the importance and facilities he- 
stowed on those studies, which elevate'the mind, and fit 
it for its nohlest employments. With this evident proof 
of the work of intellectual cultivation going on spon- 
taneously in our dependencies, we are not without some 
ground for apprehension, that they '' who order those 
things " in the mother country, wiu find out that they 
must not insult the growing intelligence of a rising 
colony, hy sending out imhecile or tyrannic governors 
to preside over their destinies; or dunder-headed 
judges and attorney-generals, whose only fitness for the 
exercise of their profession ahroad appears to he the 
ahsolute impossibiHty of their getting bread and cheese 
hy it at home 1 We do not aim hy these remarks at 
the functionaries of Sydney, but, generallv, at the de- 
scription of men who have usually found favour in the 
eyes of the Colonial Office. Government, in respect 
to its foreign appointments, seems to act pretbr well 
in the same spirit as private famihes, which, if they 
happen to he cursed with particularly idle or good-for- 
nothing sons or dependents, generally send them on 
their travels ; — a sea voyage, and a change of cHmate, 
working as great a change in the moral and intellectual 
attributes, as it has the credit of doing in the physical 
constitution. Let, however, the colonial officials read 
the above extract, and we will venture to affirm, that 
they will come to the conclusion, that, unless they ex- 
port better articles, the home-made manufacture will 
very shortly beat them out of the field. 

There is another important feature in the rising for- 
tunes of this colony — it has, like Canada, a " Legisla> 
tiveCouncil," aHouse of Representatives, or "Collective 
Wisdom." Whether we may congratulate our brother 
Australian subjects in having a House of Commons, it 
is unnecessary here to determine ; our business is 
merely to show that they debate, and make speeches 
in the most orthodox manner and ; have of course a 
government party, which, like parties in a more experi- 
enced, but we will not say better regulated assembly, 
not to be named without the risk of Newgate, acts m 
the most direct spirit of contradiction. Whatever one 
side of the house proposes, as the '' wisest, virtuousest, 
dbcreetest, best," is sure to be denounced by the 
other side, as the stupidest, absurdest, foolbhest, 
worst. Can any thing, we ask, be more like things at 
home ? Bills are turned into acts of parliament with 
as much facility, and a little more expedition, as in a 
certain other law-making establishment ; and if long 
speechifying be a mark of extreme civilization, the 
Sydney legislature can boast of it. 

As a natural consequence of having a parliament, 
the worthy electors are periodically reminded of their 
franchise by the bustling incidents of a general elec- 
tion. The papers of July last are full of the details of 
a contest that took place in the early part of that 



month. Those who. are partial " to the good old 
times," and seeing ancient customs kept up, will be de- 
lighted to hear that party-spirit does not sink to Zero 
on the other side of the globe. There is such a charac- 
teristic account of one of the late elections, (the Mait- 
land,) in which matters were carried on with so much 
ardour, that the military were called out — the Riot Act 
read — and as many heads broken, and bludgeons shat- 
tered, as if the scene had occurred within a hundred 
miles of St. Stephen's Chapel, that we must give a short 
account of it. But previous to doing so, we shall se- 
lect from the speeches that of one of the candidate^ — 
we need scarcely say tlie successful one — for there is a 
genuine John Bull flavour about it, that tells you at 
once the speaker was as he professes to be-^a man of 
few words; and, if he had never "made" a speech 
hefore, this is the very kind of thing we should have 
expected from him : — 

"Mr. Ck>nde]l then addressedjthe electorB aaXoIlow8|: Gentlemen, 
yon all know I am no orator ; but as I have not come here of my 
own choice, but in compliance with the wishes of a large body 
of my fellow citizens, you must take me as I am, and give me 
credit for an earnest desire to do you all the sendee I can. I 
yield to no man in this ; and therefore, although I may not be an 
able speaker, you will alwa3rs find me an honest and independent 
voter whenever the interests of this province are at stake. 
Gentlemen, I cannot pretend to have got a pass key to the 
governor's closet, or a ticket of admission for his back door; I 
have never liked back doors all my life — the front door for me, 
or none at all. Gentlemen, I am for separation, speedy and 
entire separation, from New South Wales, and a government of 
our ovm in Melbourne. Look at the streets of Melbourne and our 
poverty stricken corporation, and tell me if we can do without 
separation any longer. Gentlemen, I am for the general educa- 
tion of the people, and then vre shall be able to live peaceably 
and quietly, and have neither club law nor mob law : we have 
had too much of both already. Gentlemen, I am for immijmition 
into Port Phillip with Port Phillip money. Let the Sydney 
people find frmds and immigrants for themselves. Gentlemen, 
they tell you I am a brewer. It is quite true, and I think we 
have brewed them the bitterest beer they have ever drunk in 
their lives. It is all bitter, but no hopes.* Gentlemen, I thank 
you for the honour your have done me, and trust to your support 
on Saturday." 

We will now borrow the following account of the elec- 
tion, from which it will be seen that the constituencies 
in New South Wales understand to perfection the art 
of " getting up a row." 

" BoaouoH OF Melbourni. — The election for the borough oC 
Melbourne took place on Saturday, June 1 7th. The polling com- 
menced at nine o'clock precisely in all the four wanis. During 
the day the greatest excitement prevailed throughout the town, 
each party endeavouring by the most energetic measures to 
carry off the election in favour of their particular candidate. 
Late in the day, when it became apparent that Mr. Cunr was so 
far behind as to render all probability of success h(»eliess, 
several of the voters on both sides were intimidated and threat- 
ened before polling, and openly insulted afterwards. It was un- 
dentood that the final state of the poll would be declared in the 
open space in front of the Mechanics' Institute, to which place 
a large assemblage of people repaired, and attempted to enter the 
building, but this was prevented. A sharp conflict, however, 
took place between the populace and a party of special constables, 
but nothing serious occurred. Soon after the police magistrate 
arrived on the spot, and subsequently Mr. Dana and a party 
of mounted police ; and the police mag^trate then read the Riot 
Act, when the poUoemen unsheathed their swords, and though 
several attempts where made by the crowd to unhorse some of 
the police, the latter did not use their swords with any d^;ree of 
violence. After a short interval the fighting in front of the 

* We suspect a pun on hops was insinuated here ; but the 
attempt was of too audacious a character to be boldly made. 
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door ceased, and liCr. Cnrr appeared at one of the windows, and 
advised the people to disperse, as the state of the poll would be 
declared on Mondoj. After some time the rioters g^oiUly dis- 
persed of their own accord, in knots of from fifty to a hundred 
each. One party proceeded to Mr. Young's shop in Collina 
Street, the windows of which they smashed, and otherwise did 
considerable damage. Mr. Williaxnson's shop was also attacked, 
but not seriously damaged ; and a stone of several pounds' weight 
and other missUes were thrown through the door of the Imp^al 
Inn. The house and shop d Mr. Green, in Blizabeth.streei^ 
waa also attacked i several shots were fired by the inmates, and 
two individnals were wounded* The military soon after arrived 
under the command of Captain Lewis, who, with the police ma- 
gistrate, the mounted police, and the constabulary, succeeded In 
dispening the lioters and restoring order. Mr. Green waa taken 
to the vratchbonae, and although several persons wished to bail 
him out, the police magistrate £d not think it prudent to comply. 
"Die mayor's house was also attacked, but assistance being pro- 
cured, no damage was done. Mr. Cantlin's house was alao at- 
tacked, and the windows smashed. By eight o'clock in the 
efvenfaig, however, tranquillity was restored." 

While on this topic, we cannot resist the inch'nation 
of selecting from the same channel a short correspon- 
dence which appears to us deserving of a more perma- 
nent record than the columns of a Colonial Journal, 
from which we have taken it, — the Maitland Mercury 
of the 15th of July , 1 843. We give it as an instance of 
pure and noble independence, and without knowing, or 
mdeed caring for, anything of the political sentiments 
of the gentlemen on whom it reflects so much honour. 

From what we can understand of the constitution of 
the Sydney Legislative Council, the government have 
the power of selecting twelve nominees as members 
holdmg seats, as formerly (and for aught we know 
still) our own government had certain nomination 
boroughs, which were notoriously filled up by their 
own members or supporters. It seems that a Mr. 
Jambs Macarthva being a candidate for the late 
Cumberland (New South Wales) election, was de- 
feated by the popular candidate, upon which his Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, addressed him the following 
letter :— 

•'Pamtmatta, Jnly 5, 1843. 

Dear Sm, — The unexpected result of the Cumberland election 
indnces me to ask you, as a member of the old Council, whether 
it would be agreeable to you to enter the new one as a nominee 
of the crown, one seat being stiU at my disposal. — Very fidth- 
ftilly yours, 

OXOEOB OlPPS. 

James Macarthur, Esq." 

The following is Mr. Macarthur's reply, which 
evinces as beautiful an instance of self-denial and ele- 
vated principle, as would shed lustre on the name of 
a Fox, a Burke, or a Romilly : — 

<<Panamatta, July 6, 1843. 

Dbab Sim,«-'I beg to seknowledge the receipt of your Sxcel* 
lency's obliging conunnnication of this date. 

The result of the Cnmberiand election, however unexpected by 
your EzceUency, in common as I believe with a laige portion of 
the public, is one which, as a possible contingency, I have £re« 
quently contemplated. 

With every desire to aid the government by a fisithful discbarge 
M any public duty intrusted to me, I can haTe no hesitation in 
decUidng the seat in the new Legislatiye Council which your 
ExceUency has been pleased in so kind a manner to offier me, 
beeauBe I do not feel that, qfter having been r^eeted byapapUm 
iar eoneiitueney, I eoutd act om a nominee qf the crown, either 
ieith advoMtage to the public or eati^faetion to mge^,^! have 
the honour to be, Sir, your Excellency's faithful and obedient 
jcrrant, 

Jambs Macabthub. 

His ExceUency Sir George Gipps, 
&c. &c. &c." 



If this note had been addressed to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, or some more modern premier, we think he 
miffht have pooh poohed the scruples of the writer, 
and quoted some very great names mdeed» who after 
being most ignominiousW defeated on the hustings, had 
very complacently sneaKed into the house by a rotten 
borough, — like a sorry cur, who, after being kicked 
away from the entrance hall, finds his way into the 
house by the back door I 

But we are treading on forbidden ground, and shall 
therefore leave politics to those who are fond of fishing 
in troubled waters ; there is another subject, fruitful 
in itself, and most important in its result, but which in 
these days of polemical heat and controversy, we must 
put our blmkers on before we attempt to pass it,— the 
Church. There is, we need scarcely say, a chorch 
establishment at Sydney with a bishop at the head of 
it. In a recent Sydney Journal we see an interesting 
account of the laying of the foundation stone of a new 
church. 

Like one who has been toiling up a steep emioeoce, 
and when he has nearly gained the top, turns round, 
and looks behind him on the ground he has gODeoTer, 
let us turn back after viewing the heiriit to which, in 
the progress of refinement, Australia has akeadj 
climbed, to what she was '* sixty years since.'' In the 
language of one of the tenderest and most tastefal of 
our modem bards (T. K. Hervey), we are thus corro- 
borated :— 

" Upon the close of the Ameriesn wsr hi 1786, Betsny fity 
was chosen as a proper place of transportatloii for criminsli. Otf 
those who took part in the debates upon tbat question, the not 
illiberal and nanrow-niinded, uaaoonstonied to extended ssd phi- 
losophical views of human nature, ridiculed the strong coloon in 
which its advocates painted the future condition of a nation which 
was to be the offtpring of crime, and were alike soepticsl u to 
the possibility of recliuning the natives firom daikness--s&d tha 
colony firom gmlt ; and unMng them in social ties, and by social 
interests. The suliject was one which afforded ample msteriib 
for ridicule to those who love better to rail than to resMm ; bvt 
nearly half a century has since elapsed :— the colony (which wn 
Shortly afterwards removed to Sydney Core on the south side of 
Port Jackson) is in a eonditioa to Justify the expectationi whkh 
were formed of it { — the moral and natural soils have been fcwnd 
alike fitted to repay the labours of European cultintion,— lod 
the author exposes hanself to slight dang^ of contempt, in dnv. 
ing a picture so warm and enthusiastic as that in which he has 
ventured to prefigure the possible greatness of Australia.''* 

Since the above was written, Australia has seen 
better, and even worse days than h^ sanguine sup- 
porters could have imaginedi or her most increduloui 
deriders could have had the hardihood to predict. Her 
commercial prosperity rose to a dizzy height ; a re- 
action followed, from which she is as yet but sIowW 
recovering^. Intemperate speculation, the usual result 
of successful and more prudent enterprise, led to severe 
reverses; but a nation (particularly a young colony) 
may be, hke the human body, too welli ^^ ^ 
something highly threatening in a very robust state oi 
health ; bleeding and a reduction of the system is tue 
course usually prescribed under such circumstonces, 
and through diat course Australia has been saved from 
the usual consequences of a plethora. , 

We are glad to perceive that the hopes of ifle 
colonists are reviving, and by means too ^l^\ 
excite a smile. The great exports of New bouio 

* rule Prefece to "Anstndis, tod other Poesas,'' lv'n«»""^' 
Hervey. London. 1824. 
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Wales ^re wool and sheep* Wool, however, has 
depreciated in price, but a new channel of wealdi has 
appeared ; the Sydney agriculturists may well say, 
*^revenons d nos moutonSt fof it is to the moutons 
they are indebted for it. We shall not, like the Mait- 
land Editor, " indulge in useful reflections, and de- 
lightful anticipations, which this new resource so 
plentifully suggests," but content ourselves with 
stating, that instead of shearing the sheep, they now 
boil him down for tallow. The following little bit 
concludes with such a charming aphorism, that we 
cannot omit it. 

"We would My to the 8eitleil| tMn, use the golden oppor- 
tunity of bettering your curcnmstaneeSi which has so miraculously 
turned up— use it thankfidly'^use it promptly — ^but use it 
adviaedly and with Modxration. A sheep shorn may live to 
be shorn again ; but a sheep 3olM is gone for ever." 

We shall have our own '* delightful anticipations" on 
this new discovery, and hal} its influence on those in- 
dispensable accessories of jiomestic life, " long fours," 
and " short sixes." 

Thus have we endeavoured to sketch the progress 
of our colonies ; and we shall soon feci them, if we don't 
mend our own pace, treading on our heels. Like an 
overgrown boy who has been alv^ays treated by his 
mother as a baby, she suddenly discovers that Little 
Johnny is almost aa big as] herself, and, from the 
knocks and thump** ha occasional I y g^ves her, almost 
as strong. The old lady views the stripling by her 
side with some serious misgivings, and thinks it time 
" to do something for the youngster," or the young- 
ster may /eel disposed to do something for himself. 
The young gentleman really ** begins to think himself 
quite a man,^' and looks with lofty contempt on the 
last pretty toy she made him a present of, although it 
was a set of bran-new soldiers with red coats, with an 
interesting assortment of whips and guns ; he will be 
no longer pacified with such pretty playthings as used 
formerly to stop his mouth, and has recently evmced 
symptoms of *' rebellion " and insubordination of a 
most decided character ; besides an independence 
of acting and thinking quite distressing to the old 
lady's nerves. Does old mother England take the 
hint ? Will she allow us to remind her that she has 
been alread]^ deprived of one of the most thrivinff of 
her brats. Miss Columbia, whom she snubbed as a child, 
till the young lady made a bolt of it one fine morning ? 
and she may rely on it, some of the bold hussy's 
younger sisters will, if she does not manage them 
better, be following the bad example. 

Gentle reader, hold with us but a little longer— we 
are not going to inflict on you a chapter of colonial 
policy, idthough we have reason to beheve that such a 
topic would not, at the present time, be out of place. 
The Endish people are now beginning to think that 
their colonies are worth their regard : they don't at all 
relish the idea of the Russian bear putting his paw 
u^on the East Indies ; and they have not the slightest 
wish, at present, that the West or Canada should 
form part of the United States. We have no appre- 
hension ourselves of either of those events, but rather 
hope that England will herself discover, that if she 
will preserve her empire, her colonies must not be dis- 
regarded. May her government of them be that mild 
parental control, which, instead of disuniting its off- 
spring by unsympathising coolness and proud res- 



traint, draws it to its maternal breast by kindly nur- 
ture and cherishing fondness 1 

To conclude with the subject with which we com- 
menced ; the rise and progress of this colony under 
all the fearful disadvantages with which it has had to 
contend — of mismanagement from incompetent gover- 
nors, a felon population, and being made the depdt of 
an overfed market — is as creditable to its own re- 
sourcesy as it is satisfactory to the mother country. 
We have seen, that little more than fifly years since, 
this beautiful and almost boundless territory, for its 
extent is not even yet fully discovered, now so replete 
as we have shown with the graces and elegancies of 
life, was an uncultivated desert, or, to adopt its own 
homebred phrase, ^< a bush." The sohtary kangaroo, 
or the coarse savage a thousand times more brutish 
and untractable in his nature, — for here 

■ '' while along creatioii Music ran, 
She placed no echo in the heart of man 1 '' — 

its only inhabitant ; and the first traces of civihzation 
spread by the very off-scourings of London vice and 
depravity. And now ! may not an Englishman point 
to it with pride and exultation as a proof of what 
English energv has accomplished, and what English 
industry can do ? Into its beautiful harbours ships 
are pouring from each country of the civilized globe, 
while from them as many more are departing, freighted 
with the rich products of her natural wealth and 
industry. Here is food too for the philosopher as well 
as the patriot! What, though upwards of fifteen 
thousana miles and mighty oceans intervene between 
Australia and her dependency, English feelings, 
English objects, and English pursuits there predomi- 
nate, — her influence creates — her power commands 
— ^the same tastes pervading, the same topics exciting, 
and the same mother- words lisped, as in her own in- 
fant cradles. From the same altars the same creed is 
acknowledged, and to the same throne of grace the 
Great Dispenser of all good is supplicated in the same 
prayers! 

The great cities of the earth have passed away, ** and 
made no sign ;" the scholar and the antiquary cannot 
even agree as to their site. The glory is departed 
from Athens, and Rome is her own melancholy monu- 
ment. May not England anticipate the same doom ? 
May not the capital of the world share the same fate 
as prouder capitals have before her ? May not our 
prolific soil be exhausted, the seat of our manufac- 
tures be removed, the resources of our national wealth 
be dried up or exhausted ? — Yes, as far as this small 
plot of earth is concerned ; but what is to prevent her 
empire over the seas being maintained in a wider field 
for action, where her energies will have a bolder and 
freer scope ? 

« What though the temple from its base decline ? 
Its hallowed things may deck another shrine. 
What though thou perish on the northern wave ? 
Thy phoenix spirit shall escape that grave ! 
Thy fame shall mock the wasting flood of years- 
Worlds are thy children, continents thy heirs ! 
I see them in the east, and in the west, 
Where'er the ocean heaves her troubled breast; 
Wide o'er the regions of the setting sun, 
Where mighty streams through vast savannahs run ; 
'Mid woods coeval with the land they shade, 
And bright wing'd birds in every sunny glade ; 
'Mid lakes, whose deeps the plummet's search defy, 
And hills that hide their summits in the sky ; 
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"Wbere to the wandering eye, a world appears 
Veil'd in the mystery of four thousand years— 
I see thy childi«n, children spread afar, 
And gather up thy arts of peace and war." * 

Yes ! it needs no great stretch of the imagination 
to prefigure the seat of the English Empire removed 
to a country y already its own adopted child, almost 
boundless in extent, the parts already discovered 
being nearly as large as the whole continent of 
Europe, forming as it does a portion of the globe 
already too unwieldy to be placed within any of its 
former divisions, and demanding one for itself alone. 
With every capability and variety of soil and climate 
—in general nearer to her other dependencies, in- 
cluding Canada, both the Indies, the Oriental Archi- 
pelago, those numerous islands in the Polynesia, in the 
Pacific Ocean, Van Diemen's Land, New Zealand, 
from which it is barely separated — and in all of which 
civilization is not only dawning, but its sun has almost 
risen, all revolving like satellites round the star of 
nations, — Australia may be considered as that part of 
the British Empire which the prophetic eye regards as 
the future seat of English power. Great Britain may 
become classic ground ; and centuries hence, pilgrims 
may wander over the deserted and moss-grown streets 
of London ; yet what patriot would feel his amor 
patruB wounaed in the foreknowledge that the sun of 
English power may set in its present northern sphere, 
to rise again in the East, in another region, not less 

* T. K. Henrey's Australia. 



English because a mighty ocean divides it from the 
maternal soil. 

These are speculations, we admit, — that they are wiki 
or premature we deny ; but they suggest mighty con- 
siderations, of which the ultimate fate of a great nation 
— the most favoured under heaven — ^is the cliie£ 
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*' Give me good wine, — 
Wine is the word that glads the heart of man ; 
And mine's the house for wine." 

Thb Nbw Inn. 



Before the great Fire of London in 1666, and Lon- 
don reviving in unwonted splendour under the genius 
of Sir Christopher Wren, the highway to Westminster 
by Ludgate and Charing Cross wore a look in every 
way different from its present every-day appearance. 
There was scarce a shop-front of glass in the whole 
line, — goods were exposed for sale either in small 
pent-houses abutting from the main building, or in 
Dooths such as we see still at country fairs. Temple 
Bar was a plain barrier or postern, very unlike the 
present archway of Wren's making; the pavement 
for the foot passengers seemed very undecided in its 
extent, and the carriage-way altogether unlike the 
Holyhead Road or the even surface of Fleet Street or 
the Strand as we now see them. The chief moving 
portion of the street (for it is to Fleet Street we refer) 
was made of waggons, somewhat unwieldy, but pic- 
turesque in make ; a stray carriage or sedan ; with a 
citizen on his quiet palfrey, and a gallant or two of 
the West End breed, mounted on mettled horses, and 
dressed to the last point of fashionable perfection. 
Tlie foot passengers were gentlemen of the Inns of 



Court, tradesmen, and men of 'Change. A house here 
and there was of brick— few were of stone — and the 
majority were of wood, with picturesque fronts and 
gables, and occasionally a rude carving on each side 
of the upper portions of the house, rough in execu- 
tion and Gothic and grotesque in conception. To 
call attention to their ill-displaced assortment of 
wares, the tradesmen employed their apprentices, lads 
like Frank Tunstall and Jin Vin, to draw the eye of 
a likely passenger to their masters* wares by a cla- 
morous roll-call of goods and chattels, with die ever- 
recurring, " What d'ye lack ?" like the " Buy, buy. 
buy," of the butchers in Newport Market. Some of 
the nobility had their houses in this street with their 
gardens extending to the river side, as the Temple 
Gardens extend to this day: the Inns of Court 
and Law were off* the street, and Alsatia too was at 
hand. Dr. Donne was the vicar of St. Dunstan's; 
but the savages that struck the hours on the church 
clock, to the joy and wonderment of many, were 
not then in existence. Isaak Walton*s house was 
near the Bar ; while where Child's Place is now, stood 
the Devil Tavern, the favourite resort of Ben Jonsoo, 
and all who desired to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. 

This tavern in its exterior gave, like the majority of 
the tlien London houses, no great promise of the com- 
fort and good cheer within, though for the days when 
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Jonson reigned there, it was one of the better sort of 
street tenements. The doorway was neat even to a 
fault, and the small diamond-shaped panes in the 
windows clean even to a nicety. The porchway 
was filled with rosemary and flowers. The sign that 
hung ouUide gave rise to many a hearty laugh, for it 
was at once humorous and local in its allusions. The 
Devil was seen, (and a good sized stage Devil in ap- 
pearance he was,) having his nose, not tweaked, but 
pulled till, *' Lord how he roared again," by the 
Saint to whom the parish church was dedicated. St. 
Dunstan was seen in a kind of saint-like exultation, 
and the whole sign was no common piece of pictorial 
workmanship. Above this humorous sign-board was 
the Sun, Phoebus-Apollo, and the name of the land- 
lord, to wit, Simon Wadloe. Underneath was seen, 
in raised gold letters — 

Welcome all who lead or foUow, 
To the Oracle of Apollo. 

A better landlord or a kinder-hearted man than 
Simon Wadloe never existed. His was a roguish eye, 
and a ready and a witty tongue. His look was — 

Roty and reverend, though withonta gown, 

and Simon *' brewed good drink for gentlemen :" he 
drank freely himself, was a judge of wines, and even 
of " viler liquors ; " for, like Chaucer's cook- 
Well could he know a draught of London Ale. 

Aye, and a good glass of Bordeaux-wine withal ; for 
Simon, from the Docks in Tower Street to the Royal 
Cellars at Whitehall, was famous for picking and 
choosin?, and selling pure and honestly. There was 
no ** allaying Thames " in what Wadloe sold. He 
drove a good trade, and was known from Mile-end to 
Marylebone — from Whitechapel to Whitehall, known, 
too, and respected. 

The flooring of Wadloe's doorway was of red brick, 
covered with clean rushes. His own sanctum or bar 
was richly ornamented with all the materials for drink 
and drinking : forbye a fine red-cheeked, ripe-lipped, 
well-shaped wife, and a comely daughter, some seven- 
teen, the very image of them both. The variety of 
drinking-cups were in measure and fashion almost 
endless. Some of elm, some of box, some of maple, 
some of holly ; with mazers and broad mouthed dishes 
from a pottle to a pint, and from a pint to a gill, 
noggins, whiskins, piggins, crinzes, ale-bowls, wassail- 
bowls, parcel-gilt goblets, court-dishes, tankards and 
cans ; with cups made of horns of beasts, of cocoa- 
nuts and gourds, ostrich-eggs and shells of Bsh, shining 
like mother-of-pearl. These were above, while below 
were seen small-jacks tipt with silver, the great black- 
jacks such as the Christ's Hospital boys still use, and 
the court-bombards, which, when the French first saw, 
" they reported at their return into their country, that 
the Englishmen drank their commoner kind of liquors 
out of their own boots." 

The rooms in Wadloe's house were not distinguished 
as ours are now. Names supplied the place of num- 
bers. There was the Half- Moon, the Portcullis, the 
Pomegranate, the Three Tuns, the Cross Keys, the 
Vine, the Queen's Head, the Crown, the Dolphin and 
the Bell, one and all so styled from the figures on the 
arras with which they were hung. 

But the chief room was *' The Apollo," a handsome, 



large and lofty room, with a gallery for music at the 
upper end. In this room was held the ApoDo Club 
— a collection of choice spirits brought together by 
the directing genius of Jonson. Over the door, in gold 
letters, and on a black ground, were the following 
verses : — 

Welcome all who lead or follow, 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 

Here he speaks oat of his pottle. 

Or the tripos, his tower-bottle : 

All his answers are divine. 

Truth itself doth flow in wine. 

Hang np all the poor hop-drinkers, 

Cries old Sim, the king of skinkersj 

He the half of life abuses, 

That sits watering with the Muses. 

Those dull girls no good can mean us ; 

Wine it is the milk of Venus, 

And the poet's horse accounted : 

Ply it and you all are mounted. 

*Tis the true Phoebian Uqaor, 

Cheers the brains, makes wit the quicker ; 

Pays all debts, cures all diseases. 

And at once three senses pleases. 

Welcome all who lead or follow. 

To the Oracle of Apollo. 

Above the door was the bust of Ben, the founder. 

This room (for we defend the system of describing 
old upholstery) was fitted all round with a panelling of 
oak, carved from the plain skirting of the floor to the 
rich timbered ceiling above. Two rows of medalUons 
in high relief ran all along the upper lines of the room 
— medallions such as Torrigiano would have carved 
and Walpole purchased — such as we see at the Sun 
Tavern at Kelvedon, in Essex, to this day. The fire- 
place carried its proud height to the very rafters of the 
ceiling. Its open and capacious mouth was filled with 
flowers, a branch of the glossy and poetic bay-tree sur- 
mounting all. Tables of elegant workmanship, and 
chairs as varied in shape as the drinking-cups to be seen 
below at the bar, stood on a Kidderminster carpet, 
then a dear article and of rarity. The rules of the 
room, cut in marble, and of Ben Jonson's ordaining, 
were let into a panel over the fire-place. The^ were 
in Latiu, and twenty-four in number, all convivial and 
sententious. 

It was a fine day in June, and some time in the 
reign of the martyr Charles, that as the cry descended 
to the bar of ** Score a pint of bastard in the Dolphin," 
and Wadloe's wife was busy chalking up the debt, a tall 
figure, somewhat up in years and apparently fatigued, 
was seen to enter within the bar ot the Devil Tavern. 
His suit was of black, neither in the fashion nor out of it; 
his make large and corpulent, with an ungracious gait, 
but one that told of activity in former times. His eyes 
were large and lustrous, and his whole face great with 
thought, and, though scorbutic, highly interesting. 
There was a perpetual play of humour and merriment 
upon his lips, and he wore the air of no common, 
every-day character. 

The drawers bowed becomingly as he entered, and 
in taking his short cloak and sword from him, were 
interrupted by Wadloe, who assisted in such ofiices 
the more favoured of his guests. " Well," said 
the stranger in black to the fair hostess at the bar, 
" the Duke looks well and Itearty ; nothing seems to 
go wrong with Simon, nor with you. Mistress Marga- 
ret, nor my pretty god-child there : I seldom come to 
see you now,^-I am not what I was^ and it is a long 
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way from Westminster here ; but I must move nearer 
you, for Simon's house is rife with old doings. One 
becomes younger in thought as he enters. But have 
the guests come yet? Is Dick here? or have you seen 
Sir John?" These questions and others answered, 
the stranger was conducted up the stairs of the tavern, 
that seemed fsuniliar enough to his feet. 

The stranger had not many minutes ascended the 
stairs, with all the satisfaction of ope who looked upon 
the place as his own best home, before a very different 
kind of guest was seen to enter the Devil Tavern. 
Youth, handsomeness, gaiety, and intellect were on his 
countenance, his step was easy, clean, and graceful ; 
his body, though slender, well-proportioned and up- 
right; his hands, for one was uncovered, aristocratically 
small and white ; his legs manly, and his feet in what 
the painters call in exact keeping with his figure. Nor 
had he allowed his person to want any of the recom- 
mendations which dress could lend it. The cultivated 
finish of the man was at once perceptible in the ease 
of his acknowledgments — the gaiety of the man of 
pleasure in the way he smiled upon and spoke to the 
daughter of the host and hostess. He had thought it 
a sin to have passed beauty by without a smile of in- 
telligent admiration. 

Our gay gallant had lingered in all likelihood at the 
bar of the tavern^ had not the entry of two young gen- 



tlemen at that moment put a stop to the flowing fact- 
lity of his speech, and that grace and manner of com- 
pliment and remark which he understood so well in all 
Its moods and tones and bearings* '' What, Sir Md," 
said the more unreserved of the two, who knew bis man, 
'^ still unchanged ! still unchanged V* — '' Ah ! are yoi 
here V he replied. '* O yes, still unchanged. It were 
a crime to unnotice nature in her utmost lovelinesi. 
Mine is the homage which man pays, or ought to pay, 
to beauty, in whatever rank of life it is found-Ho the 
court or in the cottage — at a masque at Whitehall, or 
here at the bar of the Devil Tavern." — " Tgad, it b 
the old story, Suckling," said his friend, ** l^re is the 
poet and the man of pleasure in one« Everything you 
enact or do is your own poetry put into action." 

** Ah 1" said Suckling, laughingly, '' your Lordihip 
knows the vein — it was once your own. But let as 
up to the Apollo, and to the oracle there of our own 
erecting. I love the god that we have set there, aod 
long to see our father after his late attack of the palsy, 
which never shook a nobler intellect than his.'' 

" Never, never," said the two, as they accompanied 
^6 ^y* the witty, and poetical Suckling to the roon 
in the Apollo, where they found seveial guests as- 
sembled, that seemed, from their greetings, to know 
one another well. 

Here, surrounded by several friends, stood their 
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oracle, and poetic father : for tlie fine large figure in 
black we have before attempted to describe, was no 
less a person than Ben Jonson, who, in advancing to 
welcome his guests, was shaken most heartily by the 
hand by the three that had recently entered. *' My 
Lord, I am glad to see you— the name of Falkland has 
ever been dear to me; and you. Sir Henry, (for the 
firiend was Sir Henry Morison,) 

Two names of friendship, but one star, 

I wish you both most heartily welcome here : and you, 
Sir^John, not less so. My son Randolph, who writes 



all like a man, is burning with desire to sec you. My 
man, Dick Brome, is known toyou all, and Dick can 
need no recommendations." The several parties here 
accosted one another in the most friendly and fraternal 
manner. 

But who is to relate the doings and sayings of that 
evening — as well may we endeavour to revive the merry 
meetings of the Mermaid, the subtle flames of wit that 
were kindled there, or the bright sayings that passed 
current on such occasions. A painter may as well at- 
tempt to paint the inimiteble cestus of the Cypnan 
queen, or supply by colours, and on canvas, the all »re 
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and unapproaohaUe Fabtaff. The table talk of a day 
at the Mermaid, with Jonson and Shakespeare, and 
Raleigh and Selden, had required abetter Boswelljn hii 
best Boswellian mood, to ^ive the drama of the whole; 
a Gurney in short hand, to take the words; and another 
Hogarth to limn the characters as they rose, descended, 
rose, and again declined. 

The supper may, however, be described, for Ben 
has left an invitation to a friend that tells the dishes 
at the table with all the zest of a cook, and the power 
of a poet. "Ah I ah I" uttered Jonson, as he saw 
Wadloe ushering in the drawers, and entering with the 
first dish — a good custom, and then in full practice. 
** But, Simon, are we all here ? Oh! yes, it is all right." 
The table for the occasion was a round one, and eight 
sat down to a supper of the reign of Charles L 

A beautiful and exquisitely sententious grace was 
delivered by Jonson, who, when he had reverently 
finished, said aloud to Sir Henry Morison on his left^ 
" This is not to be Acolastus' wish : 

It is the fair acoeptanoe, sir, orsstes 
The entertaininent perfect, not the cat«s. 

However, I will answer for the Duke that the cates 
are good.'' 

'' To set your youthful palates in order," he went on 
with saying, '' or I may say our palates — for I feel 
among so many friends quite young again — Simon 
has brought some olives and capers, and a salad to 
usher the naunch of mutton, a very necessary piece of 
precaution for advancing the appetites of his gayer 
guests." 

But not to tire the reader with too much descrip** 
tion, we shall Only enumerate a few of the dishes that 
were served up. A couple of hens, sbort4egged ones, 
with lemon and wine sauce $ a coney, a brace of phea* 
sants, woodcocks, landrails, godwits, and a dish of 
larks. A large pigeon pie was in the centre of the 
table. The cheese came last of all, with every fruit 
that an English autumn could then produce. 

The wines were of the choicest flavour and rarity. 
Canary first, the favourite drink of the fine old poet^ 
with a variety of the French and Rhenish grape, drunk 
from glasses qaade in the Whitefriars Glass-house, in no 
humble imitation of the Venetian manner. 

The conversation, timorous and restrained at first in 
its flight, grew, as the evening advanced, and the wines 
mounted, to a more lofty and less guarded nature. 
Then it was that Suckling's gaiety attained its height, 
thatFalkland shone forth, that Brome Joined in forcibly 
and well, that Randolph spoke like his father Jonson, 
and JonsonJike^mself in his best time and in all his 
moods. JT 

The c«s, as they were called, removed, and the 
wines inrthe ascendant. Lord Falkland, in a clear, dis- 
tinct, and fervent voice, proposed the health of Ben 
Jonson, in a cup, he said, of his own very elixir of 
wine, canary. He characterised the genius of the man, 
enforced the obligations he had laid English literature 
under, the delight he had afforded the stage, the good 
example that his works had in inciting others, and of 
the rank he would hold with posterity. Then, changing 
to the subject of the man himself, he touched 
shortly and tenderly upon the varied scenes of his life, 
the fnendships he haa formed, the men of genius he 
had brought around him, the reverence in which his 
name was held, and the immortality he had bestowed 



on others s coticludlng with a fervent wish, Bidil feN 
vently expressed, foe hb better healtk-^that though 
his life had been of sufficient duration for bia frme, 
it could never be too long for his many friends and 
numberless well-wishers. 

''My Lord," said Jonson, the tear lighting rather 
than overcasting his large and lustrous eyes-^^'My 
Lord, my noble Lucius^ I may say, and yon, my 
friends, I thank vou, one and all. My life has now 
been extended, if not somewhat beyond the average 
run of man, at least beyond what many are allowed to 
reach, and I am grateful. I have outlived many 
friends, and laden as I am with sin^ have been granted 
years, not of life, but disease-^ 

It is not growing like a tree 
In b«lk,r-doth toake man better bej 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry, bald and sear: 
A lily of a day, 
Is fairer far, in M«y» 
Althongh it faU and die that nichti 
It was the plant and flower of light. 
In smaU proportions we just beauties see | 
And in short measures, ufe may perfect be. 

And I would appeal for the truth of this to niyself, 
and to my noble Lucius near me, one grown old to 
little ^ood — the other young in years, but ripe, learned, 
and virtuous. But let me not breathe a breath of dis- 
content against Heaven : I have seen two generations, 
and still desire to live to see more.'' 

The tone and tenor of Falkland's speech, with the 
subdued melancholy of Jonson's acknowledgment, 
seemed for a time to dull and deaden the saiety of the 
evening. Jonson saw this, and turned tne discourse 
on Suckling. << We*ve been talking, I think, my 
dear Suckling, a little out of our usual way; it was 
once out of mine, but you've to thank Lord FaD^lafia 
for it. I am grateful for all he said. 

** Nor are we less so. Father Ben," replied Suck- 
ling; ** nor do I see, though the tone of ybut matter 
was a little out of place, that either or you tiroke 
through your Legei donvivales, or Code Ben Jfonson. 
I think, my Lord, (addressing Lord Falkland,) we should 
fine our father, Ben, in a bowl of canary, &r not 
having framed a rule prohibiting the Dr. Donne-like 
melancholy of his tavern-rejoinder." 

" Oh ! well," said Jonson, " I consent, 1 consent- 
here, drawer, a bowl of the Duke's best canary, in his 
best parcel-gilt bowl,— though if the rule was added, 
it would stand no chance of bein^^ broken in upon, 
were the world made up of men like our fay, clever, 
and light-hearted Suckhng, who lives for pleasure and 
the Piccadilly Bowling-green." 

The drawer entering with the bowl, Jonson was 
heard reciting above breath a favourite little poem of 
his own composition- 
Swell me a bowl with Insty wine, 
That I may see the plump Lyeens swim, 

Above the brim : 
I'd drink as I would write, 
In flowing measure filled with flame and sprits. 
** That," added Jonson, for he rose at the last to be 
perfectly audible — ** that I made one night at the 
Mermaid, when Will Shakespeare was there, and, let 
me see, Michael and a few others — " 

'* I love it the best of all your small poems," said 
Randolph, ''even better than your request for eye and 
lip service from your lady-love."—*" I love it, too, as 
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RandolfA does," said Suckling. " Bat what a night was 
that at the Mennaid. I would have taken twenty jears 
upoii my life, and a disease or two into the bargain, to 
have been but a listener there : I love Shakespeare, for if 
ever a man wrote from a full soul, and when his own 
fine thoughts impelled him, it was he. His very embroi- 
deries would turn to silver in the melting-pot." 

" He was a great man,'' said Jonson, ^' with all his 
faults. There was ever more in him to praise than 
pardon. 1 loved the man, and do honour to his me- 
mory on this side idolatry as much as any. For the 
time in which he appeared, and with his education, 
which was mean in tne beginning, and little attended 
to in after life, I consider Shakespeare to have been 
the greatest genius the world ever saw. He wrote 
with such readiness that it became a fault with him. 
The stream of invention he had in abundance, a fine 
fancy, great perception of character, infinite humour, 
a command of language, and with wit at will. The 
commonest stage story that scarce chirped, so callow 
was it when it cried, touched by his all-reviving genius, 
started into life, and what was at first worthless as a 
whole, became, at his call, stuff of another make. He 
is to be tried by no rules, for if so, you condemn him, 
and render him an injustice. He is to be judged by 
what he attempted to perform, — to produce a plot for 
stage representation probable in its origin and in its 
consequences, strong and picturesque in its characters 
and situations, pert and lively in its dialogues; — all this 
he did, and he gained his end." 

'< Nay," added Suckling, encouraged bv the warmth 
of Jonson's commendations, *' I would add, that in two 
of his Roman plays, 'Goriolanus' and 'Julius Geesar,' 
he had outstripped all his better-educated contempo- 
raries, and brought old Rome before us, in her rites and 
ceremonies, in her men and in her manners, perfectly, 
plainly, and unmistakingly.'* — "Stay! stay!" said 
Randolph, '' you forget. Sir John, our father s ' Cati- 
line* and ' Sejanus.' — *' I had not overlooked them," 
continued Sucklin^^, — " they are great productions, 
and justify the designation he bears of * O rare Ben 
Jonson;' but—" 

" They are cold and dead-coloured, our fnend Suck- 
ling would say," Jonson ioined in with ; " and I admit 
it ; they are too classically correct, too servilely accu- 
rate to the times they touch upon, and want mterest 
sufficient to link them to our own. Shakespeare, 
with all his want of art, with little more than North's 
translation of Plutarch before him, did wonders. The 
stock and bulk of his classical acquirements could not 
colour or even tinge the labours of his pen. Great as he 
is, he had been greater still with education and with care." 

" But," said Morison, " tell us, Father Ben, do wc 
see Shakespeare properly in his printed plays." — "Very 
imperfectly indeed— there is much in his book that 
Will never left us — much was foisted in by the 
players. ' Andronicus ' and ' Pericles ' are not his, but 
Greene's."—" The King," said Falkland, " has found 
the text so very corrupt, that he has called on Lowin 
and Taylor for perfect copies to be submitted to our fa- 
therms supervision, with a view to a more correct pub- 
lication of his plays." 

" I shall be glad," said Jonson, " to render this 
service to literature for Shakespeare's sake, for his Ma- 
jesty's, and my own. He it was that recommended me 
to ute players to make additions to the old ' Jeronyrao,' 



by far the best play before Kit Mariowe and Will 
Shakespeare came among us. When ' Every Man in 
his Humour' was written, I did not want friends, Dor 
did I lose those I had before. I was always envious, 
but mine was the envy of emulation." 

" O ! master, I must ask of you," said Dick 
Brome, " to tell Sir John Suckling the cause of 
Shakespeare's death !" — *' Why, my dear friend Dick, 
his was a simple end, though a hasty one. Id the 
year 1612, or thereabouts, he had retired to his oatire 
town, and the banks of his own sweet Avon, with a 
decent competency, the produce of his laboura for the 
stage, and of his shares m the Globe and Blackfrian 
Theatres. He had come to town after a two yean' 
absence, to settle something about the lease of a tene- 
ment in London. He looked well, and was fuller in 
the face than when he had left. Hb wit was as free, u 
natural, and entertaining as ever, — if any thiog, it had 
gained. A few of us had a social night with him at 
Greenwich, talking over other days — ^the past, the pie- 
sent, and the future. There were of the party, Mike 
Drayton, Dick Burbage, and his fellows, Hemings 
and Condell. We sat late, drank freely, and foolithiy 
enough came poetically home in the water-poet's boat 
The day hacl been very fine, summer-heat almost 
throughout, but it turned chilly in the evening, and 
we had not taken our long cloaks with us. We got 
well enough home, and dear Will Shakespeare re- 
turned to Stratford the next day, complaining of a 
cold. A ride through a heavy rain upset him altoge- 
ther ; the cold gained upon him, and in spite of the 
skill of his son-in-law, Hall, and the considerate 
care of his own Anne Hathaway, brave, open-hearted 
Will Shakespeare ceased to exist among us. Hie 
whole looks like a dream to me— and we are to be 
pitied who survive him." 

** 1 have his epitaph here, by a young fellow it 
Cambridge," said Suckling; ** as it smacb of the 
right vintage I shall read it." 

<< Hold ! hold !" sakl Ben ; *' remember, Sir John, 
the Code Ben Jonson, No. 18— what does it say?- 
M Inaipida Poemata bqUa redtantor." 

"I remember," said Suckling, "and in this in- 
stance am not afraid. But Father Ben must read 
them to his sons, for no one reads so well as Ben 
Jonson." . 

Suckling then handed over a paper of verses begin- 
ning— 

What needs my Shakespeare for hb honoored bonei— 

" O ! these," said Jonson, " are from a fine soul- 
these are young Milton's. He will be heard of yet 
His father, a scrivener in Bread Street, was a great 
frequenter of the Mermaid Tavern. Shakespeare was 
fond of the father, and often had this yoang Milton, 
when a child, upon his knee." The verses were then 
read aloud— Lord Falkland affirming that thcwnter 
was evidently of Shakespeare's nursing. 

At •• a wee short hour ayont the twal," the aerranw 
of Falkland, Suckling and Morison, entered the room 
of the Apollo, with their masters* smokiog-pip»- 
Old Wadloe carried Jonson's, and the drawers mwe 
for Randolph and Dick Brome. ^^ • j 

" Bring us the pure weed here, Simon, M'^ ^ 
Falkland. , ,^ vj. 

" My Lord," said Jonson, " Sim never drugs 
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tobacco ; there is no coltsfoot ia what he supplies his 
friends with. Old Dick Rundletson, at the Mermaid, 
never could get Sir Walter better than what Simon 
sells." 

" My Lord/' said Simon, evidently nettled at the 
idea that there was a bad article of any description in 
his house;—'' My Lord, I served my time with old 
Rundletson, and I speak it fearlessly out, — there was 
not a better judge of tobacco from the Tower to Ty- 
burn than Richard Rundletson." 

" And you may add," said Randolph, ** that Sim 
is his true and well-deserving successor." 

" I like," said Lord Falkland, *' to throw a doubt 
on the genuineness of Simon's stock ; he gets quite 
warm in his own defence, and speaks with all the con- 
fidence of injured purity." 

The clouds of tobacco that filled the Apollo did not 
check or conceal the course of the bowl and bottle. 
Stories, lewd in their nature, and in their manner of 
telling, were told in thick succession. Jonson had an 
inexhaustible stock, which he told with a glee and a 
quiet humour never surpassed. Randolph told a few 
and of the best about his fellow-collegians. Lord 
Falkland, of the Irish nation, his father's stories before 
him ; and Suckling, entertaining anecdotes of the ladies 
at court, seasoned with scandal of the most amusing 
kind. Laugh succeeded laugh, peal upon peal, 
merriment u})on merriment. The wine-cup rose and 
rose again, yet no one present was more than dashed 
or sprinkled with what they had taken— for hard 
drinking was a vice then in its full vigour of per- 
fection. 

The pointed wit^ the lively anecdote, and the naked 



allusion, have not been allowed to reach our time. Of 
that night there is nothing left but the memory. . We 
take the excellence of the jests and jokes upon hear- 
say, as we do the fame of the Grecian painters. 

It is said that Jonson, towards that witching hour of 
time, — 

— — When day and night 

Are standing in each other's light,— 

seemed rapt in his own meditations. Snatches of 
verses were heard indistinctly from his lips; some, 
however, clearer than others. This was heard fully 
and fairly : — 

O I if my temples were distained with idne. 
And girt in girlonds of wUd yrie twine, 
How I could rear the Muse on stately stage. 
And teach her tread aloft in bnskin fine. 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage. 

'* That might have been," he added ; '' bat I am old 
now, and my sons have succeeded me, and well and 
worthily too. There's Randolph, who writes all like 
a man, making his Acolastus speak better than my 
Sir Epicure Mammon. My noble Lucius has the 
divine god within his veins ; and Sir John there has 
the muse to himself in her gayest moods,— while Dick, 
professing my old arts, has gained no more than he 
most richly merits. But I see my noble Lucius is for 
off, — that Suckling is asleep, and the real Apollo is 
once more within his own oracle." 

Daylight was the linkboy home to the whole party ; 
Ben Jonson excepted, who slept till twelve next day 
in the Dolphin, when he rose refreshed, with his fa- 
vourite dish before him of a cold turkey-pie and a 
draught of malmsey. 
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Oh stream, whv flowest thou 

Fleetly and last ? 
Like an hour goest thov 

Into the past. 

Thou lovest rapid wings, 

As if they brought 
Oblivion of many things 

That thou lov'st not. 

Stream— stream, we travel thus 

From the g^reen earth : 
Destiny speaks to us 

In woe and mirth ! 

Death is for ever nigh. 

Like a quick power. 
Telling us we must die 

Every hour. 

When the plants change their hue- 

When the leaves fall — 
When the few friends we knew 

Come not at all. 



When we are bidden forth 

To the dim room. 
Where lies the wreck of worth 

Deck'd for the tomb. 

E'en on the bridal-day 
Still comes the thought — 

** Let it be e'er so gay. 
Yet it is nought 1" 

Oh stream^ thy waters, too. 
Murmur the same— > 

** None shall again renew 
Life's fitful game!" 

All things the truth betray, 
Glad though they seem — 

Ever they show or say 
"Life's but a dream!" 

I, too, am hasting fast, 
Worthless and worn, 

Scorning the life that's past 
With a deep scorn. 
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might 
travel 
maiiy a 
league, 
and UQ- 
rer meet witli ^illAge jnu so 
picturesque or so autique aa 
ours. You might traverse 
mm\y a broatl acre of diuglc^ 
woodj and park, and yet not 
Bee so brave, so fair an oak, 
as that which covers with its 
mighty arms the^^time-worn sign tliat 
swings before our hnmble hostelry. 
It stands in solitary majesty, leaf- 
less and bare> a grim, gaunt ske- 
leton, the huge anatomy of a strong-limbed giant, 
its summer bravery put off, its leafy gloriousness 
departed, its many-hued autumnal robe stript from it, 
and trodden down to mingle with the sodden soil be- 
neath. Centuries have rolled over it, and generations 
passed it by, and still it towers in altitude, in beauty, 
and in bulk, the same. Lichens cling firmly to its 
rugged bark, and mosses drapery its hardy roots ; but 
they become it, as hoary hairs become the veteran; 
they are gnomonic of a rare old age — old age without 
its concomitant decay. They must have been coeval 
—oak and house ; and he who reared the one must 
surely have committed to the earth the tiny acorn 
from whose grave sprung up the Titan vastness of the 
other. 



But the inn ! didst ever see a crazier pile ?— im «di- 
fiee so nodding, tottering, cnrious and uucontb ? Stoiy 
overtopping atort% and a row of heavy gables, ^m- 
broits and imiform, ornate with cunning carving, fform- 
eaten and somewbat defaced withal^ lifting tbeir jjctked 
summits above the sunken Ts^indows, the reduaduit 
cornices, q»iaint corbelsj vacant niches, brackets toid 
bas-reliefs, which diversify and decorate the motley 
aspect of the '* Roval Oak," 

It hath had its mutations^ — that way-side alehouie; 
and the rnde effigies which rustic art hath in^^ ^^P^ 
its sign*board, have changed as often as tbe bkim of 
the royal shield. When its walls first rose, the hei^ 
mit's stirring call to arms was ringing tliroit^ ^ 
realms of Christendom, and nohle blood was !^hcd liic 
rain upon the thirsty soil of Palestine. Then, the 
" Red Cross " became the rendeeyous for village gw- 
sips ; and if, perchance, some humble pslmer sought 
the shelter of its roof, dayl^ht would dawn before the 
throng dispersed whom curiosity had convened to hear 
the wonder-teeming tales with which the wanderer 
regaled the greedy ears of that attentive company. 

Anon, when many an eventful year had run its 
course, and the Crusades were numliered with the dj- 
gone things of an imperfectly remembered past, the 
" Harry Tudor" swung fVom before the village urn; 
and crippled veterans, who had been eye-witnesses of, 
and actors in, the sanguinary and merciless wars o 
the Roses, met in the summer evenings beneath the 
verdurous roof spread out by that all-sheltering o*»» 
and spun interminable recitals (that varied with tne 
occasion and the audience) of Hezham's total rout-o» 
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Stamfbrd's fierce, disastnyos traj^of Bamei^a Sabbath 
fight, and Bosworth's bloody field. 

Once more the sign was changed, and Harry Tu- 
dor's sharp and thonghtfiil fiice was hidden beneath 
a patch of sober, msset-coloured pamt. True to the 
spirit of the age, the shnfiling close-cropped tapster 
(of the period of the Commonwealth) scrawled on his 
hoard the hackneyed watchword, which certain of the 
Repnhlicans had adopted — '* God encompasseth us !" 
That, we may he sure, was never destined to suryive 
the Restoration ; and in its stead, there was accord- 
ingly displayed as reasonable a resemblance of the oak 
of BoscoDel as the limner's fancy could devise. And 
often renewed as it has been, still does the sign reyive, 
while under it we read the well-known name of its 
hearty honest host, '' John Summers." 

Pondering upon the name, something of his past 
history occurs to mind, — scattered reminiscences that 
were silently fading out of memory. Five and twenty 

Sears ago John Summers was anandsome stripling, 
ght of heart and hlithe of limb, and somewhat of a 
wag to hoot ; indeed, the yery Ufe and soul, main- 
spring, projector, promoter, and part-perpetrator, of 
eyery frc»k and frohc that fh)m time to time enliyened 
and excited the less inyentiye, less mercurial, less en- 
^usiastic minds of our good friends and old fami- 
liars, the yillagers of . Supreme in steeple, 

lord paramount of bells and bell-ringers, marshal of 
Christmas minst^ls, comptroller of festivities at 
Easter and at Whitsuntide, grand caterer at harvest- 
homes, chief of the commissariat at the banquets of 
the club, Joker in ordinary and extraordinary at wed- 
dings, umpire at cricket-matches, director of bonfires 
and fireworks on each recurring Guy Fawkes day, — 
what a perfect Proteus was honest Jonn I 

He had a brother, too, {" alas I that had, how sad 
a passage 'tis !") of a temperament so opposite, and 
disposition so dissimilar, that at times one almost felt 
disposed to doubt their consanguinity. Abstracted, 
reserved, contemplative, and naturally of a proud, un- 
hending mind, the contrast which the character of 
Edward Summers presented to his elder brother's, 
was obvious to the most superficial, the most careless 
of observers. As they grew to manhood, this diversity 
of character, and the differing tendencies of their pur- 
suits, went far to dissociate and divide them. The 
elder, as we have intimated, was somewhat of a free- 
hearted, jovial, roystering fellow, could troll a catch, 
and frame a reasonable after-dinner speech, pithy and 
pertinent withal; was unrivalled as a rifle shooter, 
famous at fly-fishing, expert at quoits, and, as a crick- 
eter, was justly noted for his scientific batting. Ed- 
ward, on the other hand, almost effeminately delicate 
in person, found no enjoyment in the rough but maiAy 
pastimes of his brother, viewed his celebrity in those 
respects with something like contempt, acknowledged 
no community with his companions, and concentrated 
all his energies in the cultivation of his talents as a 
self-taught painter. Such profitless expenditure of 
time, it must not be concealed, was viewed with grave 
concern by one whose knowledge of cartoons was 
timited to certain scores chalked with scholastic regu- 
larity upon a cupboard door within the bar ; and whose 
jpicture4?dlery was limited to a series of brightly-co- 
loured representations of a fox-chace, which, together 
with a pair of dingy caricatures, graced the clul^room 
of the «' Royal Oak.'' In fact, i^emal prudence au- 



gured but ominously of the fbture from the ezperfenee 
of a costly, and (in so far as emolument was concealed) 
an umproductive past. 

Meantime, the thoughts of both the brothers were 
simultaneously directea into one and the same chan- 
nel — a channel easily surmised. Both fell suddenly in 
love! A childish play-mate, a relative hy some re- 
mote Hffinity, who, years before, had parted from the 
village as a merry, hoyden girl, chiefiy rememhered by 
reason of the exceeding and never-fainng mirthfiilness 
of a most sunshiny disposition, retuzned to it a matured 
and really dazzling heauty ; a girl still in years, hut 
in height, in figure, and in mind, a woman. She soon 
became the ^' cynosure of neighh'ring eyes,'* and was 
as much an object of admiration among the rising 

bachelors of , as (truth must be told) of envy, 

and (occasionally) of detraction, among the compara- 
dvely slighted maidens of the village. With hoth the 
Summers s, the intercourse of chil&ood was presently 
renewed ; and with the younger, in all its early warmth. 
Perhaps the pride wluch woman naturally feels at 
seeing a proud man kneeling at her feet, valuing a con- 
quest rather in proportion to the difiiculty of its ac- 
quirement than its actual worth, or perhaps (so eontra- 
oictory is the human heart) a sentiment of admiration 
for peculiarities of character so diametrically opposed 
to those which marked her own, influenced Lucy 
Frazer in her choice. But he it as it may, Edward 
Summera was the accepted lover. 

Well miffht the unsuccessftd suitor, who had seen 
his junior brother's claims preferred to his, feel with 
some bitterness the slight thus put upon him ; for If 
ever there was human being whose peculiar privilege 
it seemed to be to commumeate to those within hef 
sphere a happiness that was perfectly contagious, 
that being was Lucy Frazer. You could not tell from 
what precise source it sprung, nor how conmiunicated. 
She looked a volume of unutterable kindness. The 
comprehensive henevolence of her soul appeared lite- 
rally to find an utterance in every glance that emanated 
from her large and lustrous eyes ; and when her lips 
broke into smiles, it came like some most welcome 
gush of sunshine, a pleasant prelude to the music of 
her voice. 

John Summers, however, was a philosopher, and his 
philosophy was of an eminently practical order. Had 
U been otnerwise, the placidity and equanimity of mind 
with which he bore his disappointment, after the firat 
transient ebullition of chagrin had passed away, would 
have heen infinitely less than that which he displayed 
imon the occasion. Other cares and other considera- 
tions shortly afterwards occupied his mind. The old 
man, his father, fell suddenly a victim to an attack of apo- 
plexy, and the " Royal Oak" devolved in consequence 
upon the elder, while a legacy of some three or four 
hundred pounds fell to the heritage of the younger 
Summers I This, to the latter, was a godsend he had 
scarcely ventured to anticipate ; it seemed to offer him 
a footing from which he mi^t in time attempt to scale 
the very topmost round of Fortune's ladder. 

FuU of high hopes and sanguine expectations, 
coloured with the glowing promise of a brilliant future, 
— a promise that was destined never to be realized,— 
he married, received his patrimony, and flung himself 
adyenturously on the metropolis — ^launched, with a 
flowing sail, upon Uie eddying sea in which so manv 
A noble heart has beea engulfisd* But the skill whkb 
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was the wonder of a village, was no meet riyal for the 
excellence schooled, disciplined, and matured within a 
city's teeming sphere. A self-humiliating truth like 
this was slow to force itself upon his mind, and reluc- 
tantly received, when it had gained admission there. 
Three years he tived upon the fruits of that economy 
which a thrifty parent had sedulously practised for tlie 
space of thirty ; though subsidiary means were now 
and then derived from his professional labours, such 
subsidies were rare and scanty. The last remnant of 
the legacy vanished ere long. Then came the bitter- 
ness of hope deferred, — the incessant but inoperative 
struggles of a mind inadequately framed to wrestle 
with the difficulties which pressed upon his path, — 
the gradual demoUtion of every anticipation most des- 
perately clung to and most inveterately cherished, — 
the slow approaches of inevitable penury, — the pro- 
gressive rehnquishment of little luxuries at first, and 
Uien of comforts, and then of actual necessaries. By 
all these gradations — step by step — ^the lowest deep of 
poverty was painfully attained. But even this, which 
Dore down hope and health before it, — the hideously 
palpable reaUty which rose up in place of all the 
pleasant visions shaped with such ease, and abandoned 
with such reluctance and regret, — even this was 
powerless to vanquish pride. And hence the brother 
he had rivalled, but in whose love he still maintained 
a place, was kept profoundly ignorant of the clouds 
w£dch now were settling down so heavily upon the 
patronless artist's prospects. 

What the wife felt, and never uttered — submitted to 
and never murmured ; how patiently she toiled, and 
never spoke of weariness, —suffered in heart and mind, 
and yet could wear a smile, — could still whisper en- 



couragement, still caress, and never weep but when 
alone, — ^would be a painful speculation, and yet not 
profidess. If the heroism of the poor, the noble, the 
enduring fortitude of woman, more especially in her 
severest trials, her most intense distress, were chroni- 
cled — ay, simply noted down in all their naked truth, 
— those chronicles would elorify our common nature, 
and put to shame the glowmg narratives in which his- 
torians too studiously have sought to embalm -and per- 
petuate the madness, the folly and the lust of tomuj 
of the mbnamed heroic, and many of the mmniiined 
great. 

We wander from the thread of our disoourse, which 
now assumes a gloomier texture. Poor Summers 
declined apace — forbade all application to his brother 
— sickenea — grew hopelessly delirious — ^waned with 
the waning season — and ''perished in his pride I" At 
such a juncture, it became unperative upon the part of 
Lucy to inform the brother of her loss, and this she 
did, not without some trepidation and misgivings. 
When the intelligence was thus broken to him, he 
neither raved, nor tore his hair in agony, nor would 
permit the paroxysms of an ineffectual grief to have 
the mastery of his mind. Mourn for the dead he 
did, unquestionably, and laid his brother^ s ashes in a 
grave beside his Other's, with such solemnity and 
undissimulated sorrow as testified the earnestness 
with which, at heart, he loved him. But the hving 
had their claims upon his sympathy ; and with a deli- 
cacy that was strangely blended with the naturally 
frank and warm-hearted manner in which his kind- 
nesses were generaUy performed, he proceeded to pro- 
vide a home for the widow and the orphan of his 
brother. 




Hard by the narrow plot of ground which hides 
beneath the grassy ridges on its surface the moulder- 
ing dust of successive generations, the resting place 
alike of wrinkled age and soft-cheeked infancy; — so 
near to it, indeed, that towards sun-down the shadow 
of the old church tower darkens the little porch, 
and when the Sabbath-day services commence, the 



organ's swell is audible in evenr diamber, stood 
(as still there stands) a cottage that then had been 
for some time tenantless, — a dwelling like that of 
the poet, parva sed apta. This did the thoughtful 
care of honest John select for those whose welfare now 
became his favourite concern. It was thenceforth a 
choice amusement to him, an employment into which 
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he entered with an almost hoyish zealousness, to make 
it habitable, — to furnish it according to the fancied 
tastes of Lucy, — to call to mind the pi^ilections which 
he remembered her to have expressed when but a 
laughter-loving maiden, whom it seemed impossible 
that calamity could ever touch, — to cany there the 
hifth-backed, yelyet-cushioned, oaken chaur (a family 
heir-loom) in which she used sometimes to sit, and 
bid the brothers jestingly kneel down and pay their 
sorereign mistress fealty,— to add, besides, some fa* 
Tourite ornaments of antique rarity, that at the same 
time had attracted her regard, — to till the earden, 
clear the walks, plant its neglected beds with nowers, 
prune the redundant branches of the vines and fruit 
trees ; and, in fine, to make it what was, and is, — ^an 
enviable haven for the shelter and security of one, 
upon whose gentle nature the tempests of the world 
had early and in rapid sequence spent their shocks. 

It would have done your heart good to have seen 
John Summers thus employed, and afterwards to have 
witnessed the glow of honest pride which mantled on 
his comely visage when he led the widow and her 
orphan thither, and when he heard her falter forth her 
approbation and her gratitude* And if in very thank- 
fulness she gave the feelings of her full heart vent in 



a copious flood of tears,— and if John's eyes grew like- 
wise moist, and if his voice wavered like a girl's, when 
he assured her he would ever be to her a brother, — and 
if he felt uncomfortably awkward — he knew not how 
— in the contemplation of the happiness he had ef- 
fected, and ooula only answer in reply to frequent 
thanks, " God bless you both I" and wondered how his 
eyes could be so dazzled by the sunshine, and pressed 
the Httle one until his tiny hand was almost flattened 
in his uncle's grasp, — surely on such occasion it was 
onlynatural. 

Why prolong the narrative ? Is not John Summers 
still the landlord of the ''Royal Oak," a substantial 
man in purse and person — still a bachelor, and, in re- 
demption of his promise, a brother to the widow ? Is 
not the artist's relict a tenant of that pretty cottage 
near the church ? And is not her handsome son the 
very image of his ill-starred father, excepting that his 
mind is rather moulded in the fashion of his gentle 
mother's? 

Fortune has prospered both; and a competence 
bequeathed to Lucy by a distant relative of her 
mother's, enables her now to mitieate with liberal hand 
the sorrows and distress of which she herself has felt 
the weight and known the bitterness. J. S. 
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BY THE LATE JOHN L'ESTRANOE. 



An old moss-eovered, clay-built cottage, near to the little 
road that winds round the base of the celebrated Mul- 
laghmoit, in the county Kildare, was, many long years 
ago, the residence of the widow Fitzgerald and her only 
daughter. Though the widow was " poor and miser- 
ably old," with merely the possession of the wretched 
cabin and *' a small bit of a garden," she still boasted 
a high descent. Her constant theme from the rising 
to the setting of the sun, was descanting on the nobi- 
lity and the antiquity of her family and connexions,—- 
tracing them, npon her husband's part, to that chief of 
the name, who came into Ireland with the first chival- 
ric band of iron-clad Anglo-Normans, and, on her own 
side, to the Irish Vesta, the famed Saint Bridget of the 
burning shrine, a princess of the high heroic Milesian 
race; until her daughter's head was fairly turned, 
listening to the long drawn-out and oft-repeated tales 
of the grandeur and glory of her ancestors. The 
maiden was called Wimfred, after some one of the 
aodent and canonized virgins. 

" You know, Innv," she would say in Irish, "that 
although poverty like a dark cloud has settled on us, 
yet it cannot blacken the brightness of the clear-flowing 
stream ; riches, like the sun, may gild the barren 
moor with its noon-tide beams, but it cannot illumi- 
nate the muddy slough. So hold your head high, 
child of my bumins love, nor stoop to mingle with the 
down and the churl." 

Now Inny Fitzoerald was really a handsome girl,-— 
there was a someuung in her air and appearance supe- 
rior to the daushters of the neighbouring farmers. 
She was tail ana ftiri with a swan-like neck, and a 
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dove-like eye, glossy raven hair, a delicate blush, 
and a genUe retiring mien. The high and unsuitable 
notions instilled into her mind by her mother had their 
usual evil effect; for thus schooled by the foolish old 
woman, she never condescended to learn any useful art, 
and seldom stirred from morning to night to perform 
any necessary office about their little home. She spent 
the most part of her time in reading whatever books 
she could procure or borrow amongst the neighbouring 
peasantry, and these were mostly of such character, 
that they only served to stimulate those wild and ro- 
mantic sentiments already imparted by her mother. 
When the girls of the other cottages would be busily 
employed spinning, sewing, or knitting, Inny might be 
seen sitting in the sun at her cabin door, beside her 
mother, reading the wonderful adventures of Parismus, 
Parismenes, and Parismenides, Hero and Leander, 
Dorastus and Faunia, (from which Shakespeare has 
drawn the "Winter's Evening Tale,") the notorious 
Don Bellianis of Greece, the redoubtable deeds of the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, and the life and 
career of the renowned Redmond O'Hanlon, the hero 
robber chief of Ireland. The simple dame with open 
mouth devoured these olden legions of giants, enchan- 
ters, and ladies fair, which she believed as firm as faith 
in Gospel truth ; and the girl, though half a sceptic, 
had her fancy so filled with heroes, knights, ruffians, 
and queens in distress, that they constantly floated in 
her day dreams and filled her visions of the night. 

In this shadowy world she passed the beginning of 
her days, and many a peasant lad who soiu;ht to win 
her love had bat to nurse his disappointea hqpes as 
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the reyrard of his ambition. She spoke in a strain 
which none of them could well understand ; and thev 
told their tale in a style so different from that in which 
the Green Knight poured forth his passion at the feet 
of the bright Oolberta, that she could not avoid turning 
away quite shocked and disappointed. However, with 
coming years we gradually emerge from the twilight 
of youth and romance into the glaring day of care and 
reality. Our valleys lie no longer beneath the masic 
mist of fancy, nor our mountains tinged with the 
golden hues of the imagination, — ^for one side soon 
begins to look drear and lonely, and the other steep and 
sterile. 

In this state of dreamy, unprofitable existence a few 
brief summers passed away ; and when at length the 
old woman, feeling her strength decline, could not help 
thinking how desolate her child would be when she 
was no more, she then regretted that Inny had not 
Ustened to some of the honest youths, who, though so 
much beneath her in birth, were yet so far above her 
in worldly consideration. 

" When I am gone, Inny, darling,'' she would cry 
in unavailinff regret, "who will then care for the deso- 
late orphan ? who will give the friendless bread to eat ? 
— and, misery to think on it I that one of such a race 
should fall so low, — ^you cannot earn a morsel for your- 
self, — it is useless to expect assistance from our friends 
— for since your father fell into decay, and was taken 
away from us, the shadow of one of tnem never dark- 
ened my threshold. Oh ! what will become of the 
solitary bird of my widowed nest, when I am no 
more?^' 

Although Inny keenly saw all the horrors of her 
situation in perspective, yet, with a daughter's true 
filial devotion, she turned from their contemplation to 
sooth the distress of her mother. 

*'Do not fret about me, mother," she would say s 
^^ God, you know, always protects his own ; and how 
often have we read of the good and innocent being res- 
cued by His mercy from worse even than poverty — 
from shaii^e and the shadow of death 7 " 

It was one fervid day in the middle of summer, as 
Inny was preparing their frugal me^ mider the di- 
rection of her now almost helpless mother, that a 
young man with a large pack on his back entered the 
cott^. 

''God save all here I" said he, seating himself, and 
placing his pack before him on the ground — "Well, 
but it is a warm day, and weary to be carrying such a 
load ; and the heat has made me as weak as water with- 
out whiskey." 

He was a handsome, agreeable young fellow, with a 
free address and an ardent eye; and appeared to belong 
to that class known by the name of pedlars or travel- 
ling merchants. He entered into conversation with the 
widow and her daughter, and was evidently attracted by 
the bearing and manners of the latter ; while, with the 
tact of his trade, he opened out his bundle before her^ 
and displayed its hidden finery to her wondering eyes. 

"See there,]' said he, "there's a stuff fit for the 
Ckmntess of Kildare, and I am sure it would suit your 
complexion to a hair, ma coUeen dhas (my pretty girl) 3 
would you like it?" 

"And if it is fit for the Countess," replied the old 
woman, still catching at her favourite theme," my 
daufihterj poor as she is« might not tUnk it too fine 
for her wearisgs— he? Uoo4 is as nobk as any thai: 



flows in the veins of ^itber Conntess pr Bad— she is 
of the same race.'* 

"I could swear she was above the common," said 
the ready and flattering pedlar ; "a body might look 
a long time before he'd meet with such an eye and 
an air among the hodaeJuf (churls) daughters about 
the moat." 

"Aye, aye," responded the dame, "the sun is the 
sun, let the day be winter or summer." 

" But look at this," resumed the pedlar, turning to 
Inny, — " there's a scarf that a princess might wear on 
a birth-night ;" and he turned and exhibited it in dif- 
ferent lights. 

"It is beautiful indeed," remarked Inny with a 
sighf after feasting her eyes upon its bright ahadow- 
ings, leaving it bade upon the heap." 

"There's velvet for a coif," said he again, opening 
out a piece of rich murrey-coloured cloth, " real Genoa 
— ^what a beautiful contrast!" and rolling it into a 
kind of hood he placed it over her dark ringlets, — " but 
such hair does not want it," he added, throwing it 
aside, — " 'twere a pity to confine those tresses or to 
shade that brow." 

" It is too rich for me entirely, or the like of me," 
said Inny, still gazing on the finery with an anxious 
eye. 

" Would you like the stuff?" said the nedlar. " Yon 
shall have it a full groat in the ell less tnan any other 
in the county ; take jt — I know you would make it look 
so well that I'd sell nothing else for the season." 

" I would Uke it," sighed Inny ; " but if a single 
groat would purchase your whole pack, I haven't it at 
present." 

" Well, if you haven't it now, you may another time, 
and to show you I am a different sort of trader from 
my brethren of the pack and the worn wand« ypn ahaU 
have the dress until you can noake the money by yoiir 
spinning or knitting ; and I promise h^des« |ic4 lo 
hurry you," rephed the pedlar. 

"No," said Inny, "I could not think of taking 
what I couldn't pay for ;" and ^e felt the full force of 
the yoimg man's remark and her want of indostiy. 

" Since the decent young man ia so good," inter- 
fered the mother, "you might take his ofibr, an4 we 
could pay him from time to time." 

" Come, keep it and welcome," said be ; ^' I know it 

5 leases your rancy, and it will never be said that 
. laurice O'Moore denied a sarment to a handsome 
girl of gentle blood, because ime didn't parry the coin 
on the end of her finder." 

Inny was persuaded to keep the stuff and scarf, and 
in the spirit of grateful hospitality she detained the 
merchant to paitake of their repast. He gazed de- 
lightedly on the gentle Inny; he thopght there was an 
extraordinary grace in her every ac^iouj and he ima- 
gined that he never tasted so sweet a morsel as that 
prepared and set before him by ber fair handsj so that 
by the time the meal was concluded he had drunk deep 
of the tender passion. 

" Now," said he, " a sweet CoUen^ like you must 
have a heap of sweethearts ; but when tou appear in that 
elegant dress, the numbers that will follow you will be 
beyond countin', — 'twill make you look Uke aqueeq." 

" Poor Inny," replied the mothw, " has always 
taken my advice { for though poor> we oonsidered our* 
selves above the people about uS|*-9ht hai no aweet* 
liearts." 
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" You were right," remarked the merchant ; " for 
springing from a good old stock myself, I vowed never 
to take a wife miless I could meet with something 
ahove the mean-minded. I never considered money an 
object ; but wished to have one ffenteel and industrious, 
with whom I could share my hearty and ei\joy my 
earnings m love and happiness." This was spoken 
with a view of finding out was the pretty Inny engaged, 
and of showinff the mother that he was a prize worth 
attaining ; as ne found, when he rose to depart, he 
should leave his heart behind him. 

The generous and gallant pedlar became the subject 
of praise to both mother and daughter ; and many a 
secret prayer did the old woman put up to Heaven, 
that such a man might be destined as the companion 
of her beloved child ; and often did Inny dwell upon 
the open, yet courteous and flattering turn of his man- 
ners. She soon procured knitting-needles, and pre- 
vailed on one of the cottage girls to teach her how " to 
ipount," and begin a stocking ; and when Maurice 
0' Moore called again, she had thrown aside Parismus 
and Parismanes, and was busy over the shining wires. 
She blushed in pleasurable confusion as he entered, 
and cast her work aside, that he might not observe her 
awkwardness. His visits grew frequent, and their ob- 
ject became very unequivocal. He made her presents, 



was attentive, delicate, — and, what all women like bet- 
ter still, he was assiduous ; he wooed, and won her, and 
they were married. She loved him tenderly and sin- 
cerely, and bent her wish and will to please him in 
every particular, and they were happy. 

The honey-moon was scarcely over, when he made 
up his pack to depart on an expedition of traffic, leav- 
ing a wish, as travelling rapidly wears hose, that Inny 
would have some new stockings knitted for him by his 
return. 

She did not now know what to do— she had led him 
to believe, through the instigation of her mother, that 
she was a miracle of industry, and could do every 
thing becoming to and necessary in a wife } she could 
not bear that he should think unworthily of her. She 
wept incessantly ; and though she commenced knitting 
a stocking, in the vain hope of doing something, vet 
she could not see to move the needles, for the blindmg 
tears that constantly filled her eves. Often would she 
retire to the little garden, to indulge her griefs alone ; 
and day after day passed away in unavauing sorrow, 
imtil she almost wished she was dead before her hus- 
band came back, to find that the wife he prided in and 
loved so much, could not or would not comply with his 
first request. 

One evening, as she sat in her little garden summer- 




house, that overlooked a field of furze and fern, weep- 
ing cyrer her past idle life, there suddenly stood before 
her a f ery amaU and hideously ugly creature in the 
shape of a man. She started in fear at seeing the un- 



couth object so close to her, without perceivhig how he 
approached. His head was immensely large, and his 
snoulders were broad and sinewy, yet he was not mudi 
higher than her knee. His eyes were small, dee]riy 
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sunk, far apart, and ever shifting and restless, twin- 
kling and moving from side to side with inyoluntary 
flasUngs, like the flames of two tapers exposed to the 
winds on a dark night. The colour of his face was of 
a glistening,. greenish, sickly, reptile-like yellow, drawn 
and puckered into an infinity of cross hues and wrinkles. 
His nose was flat, and his mouth enormously large, 
with long white protruding and fangish teeth; and 
round his chin was scattered, at broken intervals, a 
fringe of red coarse, bristly hair ; while a shock of the 
same colour covered his head, but stdod up from the 
skin, and streamed from it as dead4ike as if it had not 
found root upon the mis-shapen skull. He glared up 
at Inny, and forgetting the grief that was at her heart, 
she shuddered before the malignity of his glance. He 
grinned spitefully as he spoke, — 

" Ah ! then, how do you do this evening, Inny 
O' Moore ? — ^is it not a great shame for you to make 
your eyes so red, crying, and your husband coming 
home to-morrow?" 

" To-morrow ! " repeated Inny, in fear and won- 
der. 

" Aye, indeed, to-morrow, Inny 0*Moore," said he 
again, and his voice was deep and hollow. " To- 
morrow ! yes, yes, you are a fine wife for an industrious 
poor man !" 

" Oh ! what will become of me ? — what will I do ? " 
cried Inny, weeping afresh, and forgetting everything, 
in the fear and shame of meeting her husband. 

" I'll tell you what you'll do," replied the little man; 
" and if you take my advice, you will yet be a happy 
woman." 

" Oh ! tell me — tell me, and I'll pray for a blessing 
on your head, night and morning. I'll pray to " 

" I don't want your prayers or your blessings," said 
he, interrupting her ; — " but I wish to do you a ser- 
vice in your need, and it's in my power." 

" Then what am I to do at all ? " said she. 

" I'll soon tell you, Inny O'Moore," he replied, 
" and you have not much time to spare in thinking." 
She bent forward with eager anxiety. — " Aye, listen to 
me attentively ; now these are the conditions : — ^you 
must promise to be mine, and to come with me on this 
day come seven years, unless you can tell my name be- 
tween this and that day ; and on every day, from this 
to that, I will knit for you, and give to you, seven pairs 
of stockings." 

She paused; — " Seven pairs of stockings," she re- 
peated — "every day for seven years ; and then, unless 
I tell your name, I must be yours and go along with 
you." 

" That's the very thing, Inny," said he ; " are you 
willing?" 

" Who are you, or what are you, at all ? " she asked, 
in astonishment. 

" No matter who I am, or what I am. I can do 
what I say, Winifred O'Moore," he answered ; " wiU 
you take my ofiFer and be happy? — ^refuse it, and you 
are miserable." 

" Oh ! sure I don't know you," she said, shuddering 
as she contemplated the being who asked her to be 
his ; " and you make me tremble looking on you. Yet 
my heart is breaking." 

" You should have thought of this before," said the 
spiteful looking elf—" before you deceived a trusting 
man. What will he say to his wasteful wife J— To- 
morrow!" 



" I can never meet him — Oh! I wish the earth would 
open, and devour me," she cried, passionately. 

" Then take my offer. I promise you riches, ho- 
nours, and the smiles and love of your husband, if you 
take it — but poverty, reproach, and shame, if you re- 
fuse," — ^he urged, with a vindictive earnestness. 

" Won't you tell me where you live, at least, that I 
may mess at who you are?" And as she asked the 
question she weighed the proposal, and her mind was 
wavering. 

" You know the place well," he answered. " I live 
near the old moat of Mullaghmast, Inny 0*Moore. 
Often I watched you in the evening sun, when yon were 
but a child, fair claughter of the race of Uie stranger," — 
and his voice quivered, and assumed an unearthlj so- 
lemnity. 

She now traced the proposal and the proposer men- 
tally ; there was a power in his voice and manner that 
fearfully impeUed her to accept the profiered compact, 
yet she shrunk in fear and di^^t mm a contact with 
such demoniac deformity; still she equally dreaded 
to meet and brave the anger and resentment of a de- 
ceived and disappointed husband. "Riches and ho- 
nours," thought she ; " poverty and shame, love and 
contempt ; seven years was a long time to look forward 
to — the ugly dwurf might die, or she herself might 
die before the time expired; and if it came to the 
worst at last, it was but boldly breaking the contract, 
and defyins him." The ungainly animal seemed to 
read her Uioughts, for his deep, hoarse, cackling 
laugh startled her from her reverie. She looked 
— his fiery, restless eyes were throwing flitting, yet 
piercing glances over her face ; and a malignant grin 
twisted itself in and about the folds of his terrific 
mouth. 

" I now make you my offer for the last time, Wini- 
fred O'Moore," said he ; "I can't be wasting my fii- 
vours on the thankless, or the ungrateful. Choose 
your fate at once — be happy, or miserable, for ever!" 
She paused, looked hesitatingly, but did not reply. 
"I cannot remain with you longer," he continued. 
" Farewell, unfortunate Winifred O'Moore," — ^and he 
turned to depart. Impelled by a sudden impulse, she 
stretched her hands to him — he receded like a shadow 
from her touch. 

" I agree — I agree 1" said she. " I will either tell 
your name, or be yours at the end of seven years, and 
do what you promised — ^make me happy !" 

" It is well," — ^he answered — " you shall be happy ; 
— I am pledged — and thus I put my mark on you," 
— and, stooping down, he plucked a tall stalk of the 
beautiful grass called " fairy fiiax," and drawing its 
powdery, seedy head through his hand, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the stem, he threw it in her i^ce. She 
put up her hand to wipe away the dusty pollard, but 
when she looked about her again, the mysterious being 
was not to be seen. A low, fiendish laugh, half stifled 
as from the other side of itte hedge, broke upon her 
ear, but^she was alone. 

Sad and astonished she retired to her couch, and 
soon in broken slumbers dreamed away the cares and 
vexations ofjber overloaded heart. When she awoke, 
she was inclined to think the interview with the 
strange little man as a dream, until her eyes fell upon 
a heap of stockings, new, and neatly foldcKl, and heard 
a hoarse, triumphuit laugh outside her narrow^ four- 
paned window. 
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Her husband returned that day — ^he was a pleased 
and a happy man. His trip had been profitable be- 
yond his calculation ; and as his wife flew with joy to 
welcome him, he could not forbear turning an eye of 
pride on the goodly row of new stockings hanging on 
the line opposite to him. She caught that glance, and 
she was blessed. 

Maurice 0' Moore soon grew rich, and Inny, as the 
weird man had promised, was happy, and beloved. 
Every thing they undertook prospered, and Maurice 
soon became known over all the wide borders of Lein- 
ster^aye, even from the celebrated Dublin stocking 
mart of Com Market, to the no less celebrated manu- 
facturing district, Connemara, as " the ^reat Stocking 
Merchant." His hose became the fashion with high 
and low, rich and poor — ^no other would please, so re- 
markable were they for their fine grain, texture, and 
durabihty. 

Every morning the seven pairs of stockings made 
their appearance, and every morning the taunting de- 
moniac, chuckling, greeted her Uke a memento mart. 
Still success foUowed success, and farm after farm came 
rapidly into their possession. Maurice placed the con- 
tents of his pack into a neat httle shop, which soon 
made room for a well stocked estabhshment ; and to 
which, after a few years, he added a hotel or inn^-the 
first known in the town of Athy. 

As is too often the case with numbers, the prosperity 
of Maurice and Innv O'Moore neither stimulated their 
pride nor hardened their hearts. With their wealth 
came increased charity and benevolence ; and from the 
source of the Barrow to the wide mouth of the fair- 
flowing Shannon, might be heard the praises of the 
generous stocking merchant, and blessings on his fair 
wife— the landlad3r of the Red Stag. 

As the long period of the seven years approached to 
its close, Inny began to exhibit symptoms of uneasi- 
ness ; and as month after month waned away, the rose 
gradually faded from her cheek, the bright light from 
her eye, and the smiling dimples finom her sweet mouth 
— ^her appetite diminished, and a cloud of care settled 
over the radiance of her sunny sky. Maurice imagined 
it was her unwearied application that was imdermining 
her health, for she never told him of the mysterious 
source from which she drew her wealth. Often he 
prayed her to relax and take a little rest and pleasure, 
.and as her gloom increased, every remedy was resorted 
to to amuse or divert her melancholy, and every pass- 
ing day but added a darker shadow to its gloom ; for 
duly at her window the mocking laugh grew louder 
and fiercer, until she appeared as one ready to sink 
into the grave. The physician declared his skill was 
vain — the malady was in the mind; and Maurice, 
driven to the last, and that nothing might be left un- 
done, got a large painted board put up in front of the 
Red Stag, on which was written the following invita- 
tion: — 

Take Notice, 

"All musicianers, wandering minstrels, story-tellers, 
beggars, baeeoffhe, and ballad-singers, and all others 
whom it may concern. I, Maurice 0*Moore, landlord 
and owner of the Red Stag, will consider every per- 
son entitled to board and lo&ing of the best the house 
can afford, for a year and a £iy, who by playing, sing- 
ing, rhyming, jesting, crooning, mumming, storv-teU- 
ing, ratiocination, gymnastics, or by any other la^ul 



means, will make Mrs. 0*Moore give one hearty 
laugh.'* 

*' If laughing,*' said he, "isn't good for the lowness 
of spirits, I can't teU what is ; and if there's an3rthing 
on her liver, sure I hear a laugh is the best thing to 
break it." 

Crowds besieged the door of the Red Stag from 
morning till night, but all their efforts to produce even 
a smile from the spiritless and sorrow-worn Inny 
proved unsuccessful, until at last but one day re- 
mained between her and the awful summons. The 
day passed and the night came on. Twenty times 
was she about telling her secret and disclosing all to 
her husband, and every time as the words rose to her 
tongue she thought she saw the glowing twinkling 
eyes of the fairy or demon glaring at her from some 
dark comer — ^the terrible fancy hdd her silent. She 
was in despair — nothing could rouse her from the 
stirless apathy which the dread of the coming morning 
hanging on her soul had cast over her. It was rather 
late when an old beggar with a long grey beard en- 
tered the hostelrie ; he was tall and sturdy, with a 
bright twinkling eye and a rosy cheek, and more of 
the joUy rover, than the poor and friendless wanderer. 

" Musha, then," he began, " Ught and merry hearts 
to all undher this good roof I It's a pleasant outside 
the door has, and why should not the inside be the nest 
of happiness?" 

"Sit down, ould man, and you're welcome," said 
Maurice; " now by your smiling face and roguish eye 
one might expect something to listen the loaded heart ; 
— ^have you ever a merry ould ran or a dhroll story 
that would make the night seem short, and the sor- 
row fulforget their griefs ?" 

"Why, then, many is the pleasant joke, and heart- 
stirring romaush, and the rib-cracking story, I heard 
in my day," replied the rover; "and many a time 
have I made the tired traveller forget the long road, 
and the weary of life forget their woes." 

"WeU, let us have your very best, old man," said 
Maurice ; " I am much mistidcen, but you'll find it 
necessary to try all the powers of your wit in the pre- 
sent case, — but here's a mug of the first shot, it will 
stir the fire of your fancy and warm your heart." 

" I have a vow," said the stranger, " not to touch 
either food or drink, until I try the power of my art 
upon the good woman of the house." 

" May it prosper, now," answered Maurice ; ** and 
you may claim any reward it is in mv power to grant." 

" Did you ever hear the wonderful adventures of the 
widow's three daughters of Tara ?" began the old man, 
— " the pleasant story of the tailor of Tullamore, the 
lamentable song of the spirit of Lough Ree,the leap 
of Rory Oge O'Toole, or the miller's murdered daugh- 
ter?" 

" It's a merry story we want, skuler (rover),-— one to 
make the sides shake, and the rafters ring,— »one to 
bring the tears of mirth to the eyes of the sad." 

A crowd collected around the old man, and he com- 
menced several merry narratives. The listeners were 
convulsed with laughter at their drollery, wit, and 
whimsicality ; all but Inny — she sat as one that neither 
heard nor saw, mute and motionless as a statue. 

At length Maurice interrupted him,-^" I'm thinking 
you have said enough," said he — "for you see that fw 
your merry adventures can't draw one .smile from the 
poor vanithee (mistress of the house) — try something 
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else^ poor ntsn ; perhaps your next effort would be 
more fortunate.'' 

The old man looked with a pit3ring expression of 
countenance towards the silent and despairing woman. 

«• WcU, I will try something else," said he ; ** and 
as I passed hy the Moat of Mullaglunast to-day, I 
heard one of the most Wonderful songs I ever heard in 
my life $ I think it would make the mistress gire us 
one smile at least." 

«< Where did you hear it ? " asked Maurice. 

^' At the Moat of Mullaghmast/' answered the old 
man. 

♦•TWiat about the Moat of Mullaghmast?" in- 
quired Inny, suddenly starting up ; her worn counte- 
nance beaming with intelligence and animation, and 
her slmken eyes lightening with the flashings of hope 
And joy. 

''A curious son^, that I heard a little man singing 
in the old moat this very day," said he. 

**Ohl what sort of a little man?" she eagerly in- 
quired. 

** A little, ugly, yellow chap," said the mendicant, 
** with fiery eyes and red hair. He was knitting stock- 
ings when I peeped over the hedge, — his fingers went 
like the wind, while he sung as merry as a Httle bee, — 
a ^ery sweet roice he has, too — only those who hear it 
once, never like to hear it again, — ^will I sing the 
song?" 




" Do, do ! " cried Maurice, who observed the emo- 
tion of hia wife with heart-felt joy. The old man 
hummed i^ moment, in ord^r to drop into the air s and 
then in a monotonous, yet not unpleasing croon, he 
sang the foUowing song — 

** With T^wnrs and dimp I poison the night, 
With Otnker wotbis the iowen I dight, 
"With tquint and rheum I blast the sight, 
With the dank mildew the com I blight, 
With mmrain and madness the cattle I fright. 
In mischief and evil 1 take delight ; 
And little, O little, my dame doea know 
That my title is ' Trip-it-and-go V " 

At tha eoHehisiaii of the stansa, Inny started to her 



feet, with a wild hysteric laUgh — ^her ^yes were fixed 
unwinkingly upon the old man, who U^us went oh with 
his strange song : — 

<' my Iqts is bonny, my love is ter ; 
Few, few with my own love can compare. 
Like the rayen's wing is her shining nair. 
Like the swan on the lake her gra^Ail air. 
And her lipi are like rubies rich and rare. 
Long, long have I toiled to win and to weir | 
And little, little, my dame does knotw, 
That my title is * Trip-it-aind-go !' " 

As he concluded, Inny greeted him with a wild 
scream of delight ; and flinging herself in an ecstai^ of 
joy upon the neck of the ancient beggar, she kissea his 
grizzly beard, *^ cheek and chin," and laughed and 
shouted aloud, while Maurice capered about snapping 
his fingers, and knocking the menials down in the ex- 
cess of his pleasure. Round and round he danced, till 
seeing his wife madly continue to caress the singer, he 
went over softly, and disengaged the old man from her 
embrace — •* Easy, easy now, Inny," said he,-^" there 
may be too much of a good thing, you know. Do you 
think the ahul^ entitled to the first of your good 
humour?" 

** Let her do what she pleases, Maurice CTMoore," 
said the old man, — " she has reason to rejoice; and 
it*s better to let the full heart overfiow than burst. ^ 

As soon as her joy would permit her, Inny confused 
her secret to her astonished husband ; and while both 
were giving utterance to their gratitude, the old man 
stood up before them, — the sordid appearance of his 
face became changed, and a light seemed to break 
from his countenance, aS with an air of dignity he 
waved his hand. 

''Your troubles are happily now at an end," said he, 
in a voice of supernatural power and sweetness $ *< your 
subtle enemy is foiled, and you are rescued fh>m a 
doom of darkness and misery ; — the good never want a 
friend ; — ^you fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
shed ihe sunshine of happiness on the clouded soul. 
Continue in your path of humanity, and want or sor- 
row will never cross your threshold as a guest. I 
beheld your virtue, and was resolved to snatch from the 
eloomy sprite who entrapped you Into his wiles, his 
mtended victim — I have rescued you^^adieu." 

He waved his hand agam as he gHded towards the 
door. Maurice rushed after him to bring him bade. 
He saw him vanish throi]^h the door-way, andfbllowed 
him into the street, — he looked up and down — to the 
right and to the left ^ but his visitor was not to be 
seen. Did the earth open and enclose him 1 — did he 
melt into air or blend with the moonbeams ?^-he knew 
not — ^he never saw his guest again. 

The momipg — the long dreaded mcming'-^airrived, 
but Inny met the first beam of its rising sun with a 
bright and a light heart. The hideous m soon made 
his appearance with his last ^uota of stockings, and he 
was if possible more borrifymg than ever — he erinned 
with fiendish exultation as he extended his knitted 
ware towards her. 

**Here, here,— Inny O* Moore," said he^ « they ave the 
last — ^my task is ended ; now are yon prepared to tell 
me my name, or are yoa ready to eome akmg with 
me?" 

«' Why, then, my gay little Mow," replied the now 
smiling Inny — ''do you siqipose thai t am afbol?^ 

"Fooll io6i\ Aye, you mmi c«ae iloog c» t«lt tty 
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jiAtne — that is the hargam/' said he again^ with a el 
of trimnphant mali^ty^ — **this is the day, and 
power on earth can keep jou from me." 

*' Now if yon were a nice little fellow, or a good hu- 
moured little fellow,'^ said Inny still smiling — *' there 
might he some reason — hnt " 

"Cease your folly," he cried with a scowl; "you 
have a hinmng agreement ; are you ready to fulfil it ? I 
have performed my part faitmuUy — you are rich in 
wealth and in your nusband's lore — you hare been 
happy— the seven years are expired — ^perform your 
contract. 

" Not yet, not yet," replied Inny, " for " 

*' For what ?" shouted the imp in a voice of thunder ; 
"nothing can keep you from me — speak! speak my 
name or you are mine — come away !" and he stretched 
forth his dawy fang-like fingers to seize her. 

** Wait — wait but an instant," said Inny, shrinking 
baek ; "stin^ — I have a Httle verse of a sons to sing which 
yon must listen to." He drew back his nand, and she 
commenced the song which the seeming beggar had so 
charmed her with, and which had so impressed itself 
upon her brain that she eould readily repeat its every 
syUable — 



*< With vapour and damp I pohon the night, 
With canker worms the flowen I dight. 
With iquint and rheam I blast the sight, 
With the dank mildew the com I blight, 
With murrain and madness the cattle I fright, 
In mischief and evil I take delight ; 
And little, O little, my dame does know 
That my name is Trip-it-and-go I" 

" Andnow, Mr.Trip-it*and-go, I hate done with you," 
she added — " so turn your back on me for ever — let 
me never see your face again." 

His fiendish glare grew trebly terrible, and the flash- 
ings from his fiery eyes made the sunbeams pale ; his 
red hair twined sinuously on his mis-shapen head, 
and his demon face swelled and grew as black as 
night. 

** You have played and won a dangerous game, Inny 
O'Moore," he growled. " My enemy has prevailed, and 
you are free ! " and in an instant he was gone. 

Inny O'Moore never saw or heard any thing about 
the elf again ; her afler life was never disturbed by 
pain or trouble — and at length she and Maurice passed 
from this world honoured and full of days. 
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Wa wero on our return from Hungary, in the autuom — 1 forget its name, nor is it essential to my story — 
0^1840, and had approached sufiieioitly near home I remember ofoly that it was the one which was to 
t^fiadMiiMtvaa in the kilateaiii^boftt upon the Rhine bear ua into the Scheldt, and to deposit us in the 
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amphibious city of Rotterdam. The summer had 
been unusually sultry, and the consequent evaporation 
which had taken place in the ** abounding river,'* as 
it is the fashion for tourists, who are not travellers, to 
cb\\ it, had lost all its claim to that overflowing adjec- 
tive. The body of water had, in fact, so unequivocally 
decreased, that the shallows elicited all the nautical 
skill of the local pilots ; and the monotonous progress 
which we made over this — may I use a woman's pri- 
vilege, and say, threadbare? — stream, which has been 
said, sung, and sketched, until its very name is likely 
to become a nauseate, grew to be so wearisome, that 
we were glad to make amusement out of the most un- 
promising materials. 

I suppose it must have been this fact which led me 
to form an acquaintance with a dog that was on board; 
a most untoward-looking cur, which I do not believe 
that Buffon himself could have classed to the satisfac- 
tion of his own conscience. The poor little brute was 
the colour of scorched flannel ; and all the hair, which 
had refused to grow in different patches upon its body, 
appeared by tacit consent to have sprouted ai the ex- 
tremitv of its long straight tail, whence it depended 
after the fashion of an overwrun^ mop. Its ears had 
been cropped to one-third of their natural dimensions; 
it had a gash across the upper lip, that laid bare two 
of iU teeUi ; and, in short, had it not been for the soft 
expression of its large round eyes, an expression more 
marked and human than I ever before observed in an 
animal, it would have been irreclaimably hideous. 

Such as it was, however, I was delighted to intro- 
duce myself to this new fellow-traveller, in order to 
relieve the tedium of our almost imperceptible onward 
progress. A portable library is soon exhausted, and 
our's had long been as bethumbed as the volumes in 
a schoolboy's satchel; we had conversed with the 
strangers among whom we were thrown, until we had 
literally exhausted our common-place ; we had whis- 
pered to each other of home, and the dear ones there, 
until, after our long absence, we were afraid to trust 
our feelings further with the subject ; and, finally, no 
resource remained to individuals who, like ourselves, 
knew the banks, between which we were passing, as 
familiarly as a monk knows his breviary, save eating 
f^ud drmking — an amusement which, despite the 
opinion of many older and wiser heads than my own, 
1 cannot help considering as very questionable, when 
there is neither thirst nor hunger to lend them a zest. 

Under these circumstances, the companionship even 
of this modem " Snarley-yow," unpromising as it at 
first appeared, was welcome ; and I forthwith com- 
menced operations towards my canine monstrosity, as 
human beings occasionally do not disdain to do to- 
wards each other — I fed him. I can see at this 
moment the gracious and encouraging expression of 
eye with which he met my advances. I was lying 
upon a mattress on the deck, with a heap of pillows 
snugly propped up behind me, by the raised platform 
of the tiller, discussing some dam ties with which one 
of our warm-hearted Viennese friends had stored a 
little travelling basket, which had hitherto been pre- 
served intact, and which, in the very luxury of idle- 
ness, I had now summoned from the cabin, in order 
to discover whether I could then and thence educe a 
momentary occupation. I imagine that a mteful 
odour nmst have exhaled from the first neat little white 
paper parcel that I unfolded, for I had scarcely de- 



posited its contents in my lap, when the lean, lank, 
ungainly dog walked slowly towards me, and demurely 
seated itself upon its haunches, about two yards from 
the basket, its long tail lying stifBy along the deck, 
and looking precisely (only not quite so good a 
colour !) like one of the brooms erewhile hawked about 
the streets of London, by the short-petticoated Bava- 
rian girls. 

There was a tranquil, if not altogether graceful, at- 
home-ness about the animal which made us friends in 
a moment ; and I handed a sugar-biscuit to my self- 
constituted guest, without a single misgiving that I 
should lose the first joint of my finger in return for 
the courtesy. Nor was my confidence misplaced, for 
the creature received it as quietly as it was offered ; 
and when the delicate morsel was discussed, the dog 
continued to lick its lips calmly at intervals, as if to 
imply that the quality of the cake had been duly 
appreciated ; and ultimately, with much gravity, put 
forth its fore-l^ straight before it, in a second un- 
broken Jine, which matched exactly with that described 
by its tail ; and there it lay, with its head slightly in- 
clined on one side, and its intelligent eyes fixed upon 
upon me, like a thing of stone, save indeed that 1 do 
not believe any sculptor would have selected such a 
subject on which to exercise his art. 

By degrees I became interested in the patient and 
unobtrusive little animal, which seemed as if thoroughly 
aware that it was there on sufferance, and did not 
venture one gesture of entreaty or irritation ; the afore- 
said licking of the lips, however, being to me intended 
as palpably ** to remind," as any duplicate card to an 
entertainment that I ever received so inscribed from 
a party-giving acquaintance. 

I had just renewed my civility to my new acquaint- 
ance, when I was suddenly startled by a gruff ** Voug 
ite» bien bonnes Madame^** uttered dose beside me; 
and raising my eyes, I saw the short, thickset, weather- 
beaten, and usually taciturn helmsman who was at the 
wheel, standing hat in hand, looking down with a sort 
of complacent astonishment upon myself and the dog. 
Of course I comprehended the thine at once. The 
ill-favoured cur was his property, and he was putting 
into words the gratitude which the soft and speaking 
eyes of his canine favorite had already expressed much 
more unequivocally ; *' Biiou" (what a Bijou ! thought 
I) '* is not used to so much kindness from a stranger," 
pursued the man, as if in reply to my look; "travellers 
who come abroad to see sights kick him aside when 
he crosses them on the deck, for they have no time to 
discover his good qualities." 

** But I am convinced that he has good qualities," 
said I, in my turn ; " I can read them in his soft and 
beautiful eyes." 

The helmsman bowed gratefully, as thoueh I had 
paid liim a personal compliment. ** Nevertheless," I 
added, a moment after, "the dog is certainly not 
handsome." 

The sailor gently shook his head ; " Were he to you, 
Madame, what he is to me," he said sadly, " wife, and 
child, and friend, you would think him a beauty." 

" And does Bijou indeed hold so high a ticket in 
the lottery of your life, my good friend ?" I asked, as 
I passed my hand caressingly over the head of the 
animal, which had gradually crouched down closer 
beside me, and now glanced upwards towards its mas- 
ter, as though perfectly conscious that it had become 
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the subject of discourse. ** Surely, if you cared to try, 
you might find a prettier wife, more graceful and en- 
dearing children, and a more sympathising friend ; for, 
after all— " 

*' Madame has said the very words," interposed the 
man with melancholy energy ; ^* after all — yes, it is 
indeed after all is gone that I once loved so fondly* I 
learn the real value of the last living thing on earth 
that cares for me!" 

The tone in which the words were uttered, excited 
my interest at once ; and it appeared to produce its 
effect also upon the dog, for the creature turned its 
head towards its master, and the long straight tail 
moved slightly, more as it seemed in sympathy than 
in pleasure. After some time, I elicited the story of 
the helmsman's life, and it was truly one of suffering 
and of sorrow. He had lost his wife and three fair 
children in the brief period of two days — ** all (his) 
little ones at one fell swoop" — by an epidemic disease 
which raged in Rotterdam some years previously. 
They all lav dead together in the same narrow room, 
and as his last light went out, as the expiring mother 
turned her glazed and failing eye from the face of her 
husband to the bed on which he had placed their 
cold and stiffening infants in one motionless and 
ghastly line, — for the poor have no luxuries of cur- 
tained couches to shroud from the gaze of agony the 
amount of its wretchedness — the bereaved man would 
have been alone, utterly alone, with that four-fold 
death, had not the dumb playmate of his lost little 
ones still borne him company; but as he sank down, 
exhausted by watching and despair, upon the body of 
bis wife, the faithful dog held its place beside those 
of the innocent beings, by whose joyous voices he 
was never again to b^ summoned to sport — by whose 
fond hands he was never again to be fed or rondled. 
It was a sad picture,— the utter desolation of that 
widowed man, even simply and hurriedly as he 
sketched its outline; and his thick tones became 
thicker, and his thin lips quivered as he reverted to 
his time of trial. 

'* After that, all was soon over," he pursued, at the 
close of a momentary pause, which I had not found 
courage to break, " the grave follows fast upon the 
death-groan; and all that 1 had loved best on earth 
was taken from me, and shut from my sight for ever. 
He followed with me to see them laid in the earth," 
and as he spoke he looked towards the dog, which 
had never once removed its eyes from its master since 
he commenced his narrative, " and we stood by together 
to see the graves filled in, and the cold sods flung upon 
the fair young faces which had so often been pressed 
by the fond lips of their dead mother^ and upon the 
loving heart of that mother herself, which to its last 
beat had been full of love, both for them and for me. We 
did not move away until the four mounds were filled in, 
and heaped up, and the crosses planted at their head. 
There were other lookers-on, Madame, though I 
heeded them not then ; but many stood by, and pitied 
the stricken victims of that fell disease, for it was a 
dreary sight even to the lightest-hearted to look upon 
those three little fresh-made graves with the mother In 
the midst ; they should have pitied me — they should 
have wept over the desolate spirit of the one left I 

'* When all was over, I turned homeward; or rather 
I made my miserable way back to the empty hut 
which had so lately been my home, and where I had 



been a husband and a father ; but neither smile nor 
voice greeted me now. It was only when I closed the 
door behind me, and that my eyes, as they wandered 
over the empty beds and the silent floor, until at length 
they rested upon that dog, — it was only then, as I 
foncied,that he had understood all, and that my sorrow 
was his sorrow, that I felt all the bitterness of my af- 
fliction, and the full value of even his companionship. 
And we have clung together ever since;" he added, 
rallying into an accent of greater cheerfulness ; '' Bap- 
tiste the gruff Flamand, and his dog Bijou, are never 
seen apart further than the length of the deck, or the 
turn of a comer, either on board or ashore. He is my 
friend, my messmate, and my comrade. He cares no 
more for the company of other dogs, than I do for 
that of other men. I often think that neither of 
us will ever lose the memory of that death room, 
and those three little graves ; and so we live on toge- 
ther, and so (by the help of the Virgin !) we shall 
always do, till one of us follows after those we have 
lost ; and woe be to that one who lasts the longest !" 

Surely this was eloquence, simply as the words 
were strung together. I can only say that at the mo- 
ment I felt it to be such ; and thenceforward the 
maimed and ill-conditioned dog became to me an 
object of real interest. 

I have ahready alluded to the prevalence of drought 
during the preceding summer, and its consequent 
effect upon the river. As we advanced, the difficulty 
became greater; and at length, some doubt having 
been expressed of the practicability of our passing be- 
tween tne shore and a shoal near the centre of the 
stream, a steam-boat belonging to the same company 
as that in which we were embarked, but which had 
discharged her cargo, and was lying at anchor, was 
directed to attempt the passage, as, in the event of 
her grounding, the inconvenience would be compara- 
tively trivial in her case, and we could at once be 
transferred into some of the flat-bottomed boats which 
ply in the harbour, in order to prevent further loss of 
time. This was accordingly done, and having passed 
the shoal, she lay-to beside it, as a further protection 
to us ; but, as it subsequently proved, with better in- 
tention than judgment, for, owmgto the limited space 
thus afforded to our own boat, the pilot perceived, an 
instant too late, that in order to keep us clear of the 
shore, we had no alternative but to stop short, or to 
run foul of the steamer which had been designed to 
prevent disaster. He, of course, attempted the former 
expedient, but he had lost his chance by a hair's 
breadth. Before his mandate could be obeyed, and 
t^e steam backed, one turn of the paddle-wheels drove 
our figure-head crashing through the side of the other 
boat, and almost threw us off our feet. 

Great was the outcry; for nothing is effected on 
board a foreign craft without noise and vociferation. 
The river, the shoal, and the boats, injurer and injured 
alike, were freely made over to his Satanic majesty 
without the trammel of any legal formalities ; and the 
courtesy was very efficiently and promptly returned 
by the crew of tne other vessel. Ultimately, after 
great exertion we got clear, something like order was 
restored ; and my friend Baptiste, who was evidently an 
individual of mark on board, resigned the helm to ano- 
tlier of the crew, and went forward to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the damage which we had ourselves sustained. 
The figure-head had been carried away ; and he strode 
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over the hcmn of tlie boat to dxiiiniD^ the evil in detail. 
Unfortunately, he was, according to castom, followed 
by his fkithfbl favourite, who, on the disappearance of 
its roaster behind the bulwarks of the vessel, instantly 
sprang after him. The man had found footing upon 
some projecting piece of timber, but the poor dog was 
less happy. The leap which it took to clear the side 
of the lK>at carried it beyond help, and it fell into the 
river. We were in full career-^-steamine at that mo- 
ment nine or ten knots an hour, for we bad at length 
left all impediments behind us — ^and the consequence 
was inevitable. The next revolution of the wheel 
drew the wretched animal into the vortex ; it was 
caught up— dropped from paddle to paddle, until it 
had made its miserable circuit — and then cast back, 
maimed, dislocated^ and dying, amid the fbamitfg and 
hissmg waters I 

The cry of ** a tnan overboard !'* at sea, must be 
thrilling— fVightful. ]t has so chaiic^ that it has 
never been my ikte to hear it during my wanderttigs— 
earnestly do 1 hope that it nev<er may ; for the catas- 
trophe of the poor helmsman's dog was to me suffi- 
ciently shockinj^. Never shall 1 forget it! The 
wretched Baptiste — for at that moment I am con- 
vinced that he w<z$ wretched— had staggered once 
more to the deck ; and my own shriek was not more 
shrill nor more wild tlian that wiUi which it was 
echoed by the desolate and heart-wrung roan beside 
itie. I am persuaded that the doe heara and recog- 
nised the voice to which it had so fong been obedient, 
for ere it was k)8t to sight, I caught a last transient 
view of Its dying eyes, and they were still following the 
vessel. Baptiste had sprung upon the raised platform 
of the tiller, and was still gazhig eagerly in the dh-ec- 
tion of tbe quivering and agonized animal, when it 
disappeared ; and then be covered bis weather-beaten 
face with his large hands, and wept ! 

He was now indeed alone . In the excite- 

meiA of the moment i entreated the captain of the 
steamer to teiy-to for a few minutes, to enable the poor 
hehasman to recover his lost treasure; but, with 
better judgment, he at once negatived my suit ; al- 
leging that not only would the bulk of the passengers 
Direct to such a detention, upon what they would 
consider as so trivia) a pretext, but also that it could 
assuredly only tend to increase the grief of Baptiste 
were be to see the actual condition of his favourite. 

** i am sorry for the poor man," he said, feelingly ; 
** for he is an honest fellow and a good sailor, and 
that dog was not a commonplace dog to him. It was 



the only friend that he had in the world, and he did 
not seem to wish for another. However, what's done 
can't be recalled ; and Bijou is dead by this time ; or 
at least I hope so, for he can scarcely have a whole 
bone left in his skin." 

I shuddered as he turned away. And this then 
was the termination of the innocent and foithful at- 
tachment in which the bereaved Baptiste had found a 
consolation for his cruel erie&! I did not venture for 
some time to speak to him. He had restrained the 
current of his tears, and resumed the helm ; and he 
stood at his post with his long grizzled hair streaming 
in the wind, his lips tightly compressed, and his chest 
heaving ; the very type c^deep and wordless suffering. 

At length we reached Rotterdam, and then, for the 
first time since the catastrophe, I approached the 
helmsman. '* Baptiste,^' I said, " you have indeed 
sustained a heavy loss, birt be comforted. The agony 
of your poor favourite must have soon been over. ' 
As I spoke, I saw the pale lips quiver, and the eyelids 
assume a tremulous appearance, which convinced me 
that the pent-up grief of the poor fellow would soon 
again have way, and I was glad of it. " I am well 
aware," I contmued, " only too weU aware, that no 
other dog can ever replace poor Bijou ; but still there 
would be companionship, even if not happiness, in a 
new favourite. Here is money — seek out a A'esh 
friend ; and endeavour to for^ the trial of to-day." 

The lips grew firm in an instant, the eyelids were 
motionless, and the expression of the look said as 
plainly as ever look spoke-^j?^ tu^ Brute ! I shrank 
before the implied reproach, bwt I persisted, and I did 
it in kindness. 

'« No, no, Madame ;*' he said at last hi a thick 
husky voice, while the tears that woukl no longer be 
suppressed poured down his cheeks, as though his 
efiort to speak had loosed tbera ; ''put op your gold. 
I did not Expect this froiti you, fbr you knew all that 
he was to me. But the world are all ahke. They 
attack everj disease with the same remedy. Wift^ 
children, fnend, I have lost all over again, and you 
ofte^ me money ! Keep it x and if you are ever alone 
upon earth, in your turn, purchase with it, if you can, 
all that I have lost." 

Poor Baptiste ! This sorrow had made him bitter, 
but it was impossible not to forgive him. '* I am re- 
buked, my friend,'* I replied deprecatingly. " Fare- 
we n ! may this be your last grief f' 

And so we parted. I to pursue my homeward jour- 
ney, and the helmsman to brood over his bereavement. 



SONNET. 
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The mole, which boasts its blindness, loves the earth. 
And hath no gladness in the glorious sun — 
The owl, that loveth from the fight to run. 
And ehopseth not to take the eagle's flight — 
The leathern-pinioned bat, that ^retb forth— 
Night's pilgrim— wben Day's cheerflil work is done— 
Hath, every One, its separate delight »— 



For nought in Nature hath been formed to live 
"Vf ithout a share of pleasure ; and the night — 
Even as the sunny day — dispenseth glee 
To God-made creatures, whose blithe natures give 
Best worship to their Maker when they flee 
To innocent joys from discontent and gloom x — 
Why gather thorns when roses round us bloom ? 



FD BE A BUTTERFLY!" 




GRl^B was a grocer in I-llast- 
rheap, — a srn^U man, with a 
single object, that of making 
money, — in whieb pursuit he 
was as happy IMl he could he. 
Figs and sugar, now high, 
now low in the market, are 
variable thmgs ; not so the frugality and persererance 
which mark^ the early career of Mr. Grub, — these were 
invariable. A plain woman, who had ceased to be 
young, served him for cook, housemaid, and house- 
keeper ; whilst a strong lad, of miscellaneous activity, 
Save assistance in the shop, or was current out of 
oors, at the call of occasion. The first-floor was o^ 
cupied by an old gentleman,— a retired annuitant whose 
taciturnity and punctuaKty of payments represented to 
the indtt^nt mmd of Mr. Grub every virtue that a 
lodger should be expected to possess. 

Thus posited in the world, and with the habits above 
denoted, Mr. Grub had trudged on fVom year to year, 
until Time, the universal marker, had scored forty cm 
his brow. A most successful delver in Mammon's 
mine was Mr. Grub. The dirt which meti call ready 
Tnoney adhered to him in considerable quantities ; and 
as for credit— the stufT that bills are made of—k 
toated about him like the air he breathed, awaiting 
his use and convenience at every moment. On hk 
character can it be requisite further to dwell? As 



a maq, be was mcmMs^let interrogation rest on that, 
and be dumb. His neighbours never questioned bis 
high respectability. One dissatisfied individual there 
was, indeed, who would sometimes venture to say, that 
Mr. Grub was but an earthworm of a lar^r growth i 
but the individual had been unfortunate m business* 
had wasted his substance on poor relations, had lent 
money without interest to friendsj^— and, in shorty i^as 
not a respectable person. 

In his ordinary mood, Mr. Grub was a pattern of 
cheerfuhieas. Prosperity agref)d so well nfith binii 
that a smile commonly sat on his smug and oily fea« 
tures. The consciousness of worth supported bim i 
his real, independent worth was not kss tbati fivs 
hundred a-year, at the period of his lif)b which has just 
been adverted to. Suddenly, boweverj the even flow 
pf his placidity was disturbed ; the comfortable little 
smile disappeared ; be became grav^ and tboughtftil. 
A httle, fat, pumpkin-headed man, with small, swinish 
eyes, and cheeks of streaky red. never looks worse than 
when he is grave and thoughtml. The elderly female 
domestic, and the internal and iextemal boy, bodi in- 

auired if Mr. Grub were ill. The fact was, he bad 
iiat morning received a lettet conveying news of the 
death of a distant relative, at the Land's Eod, in 
Cornwall, who, having no children that be eated much 
about, bad left the bulk of bia '* stnmge-aebieved 
gold" to the exemplai7 grocer in Bastebeap, as to one 
who, from bis deep sense of the value of money, would 
not fail to take all proper care of it.. His attendance 
at the funeral was expressly dispensed witb,-— the 
dying testator bating deprecated that measi:tre on prm- 
eiple, that is to say, in order that no waste of pve- 
eious metal sboula take plaoe^ The amonnt of the 
bequest was such as would have the eiect of doub- 
ling the actual income of the legatee, and making bin 
thereby a man of a thousand a^year. Small and gra- 
dual acquisitiona bmt, as they accumulate, sweet and 
gentle emotions ^—&rge and sudden increments^ on 
file contranr, bewilcto and astonish the fiicukies. l» 
it strange uiat Mr< Grub should have looked so odd T 
The fti^lowing day was a public holiday^ im a 
splendid but serious occasion. The Duke of York, 
and Sishop of Osnabnrg, was about to be tmmffEttd 
with much eircumstanee to his last eartbfy resting- 
place. Mr. Grub improved the ocoasion, so £sr at 
feast as to turn it to the behalf of his own private me- 
ditations on his own personal affairs. Enclosed witfain 
the narrow bmits of his dark back parlour — enseoaeed 
in his easy Amt^nxnUi^ped xa his bladi and ^dkvw 
striped dressmg-gownr^ittvolved flirthermore m Ibe 
oomplexUy of his own thouobts, and foregoing for 
awlnle all bodily nutriment, Mr. Grub was in the dby- 
9alis or intermediate state*-^ntvaneed and im trmmHi. 
A gieat change m tbe mode of bis existence was im- 
pendidg. Tbe man of one idea, tbe iwmey^mtmkte {m 
Levity mif^t have styled him), was about to multiply 
bis notions, to (fivide his enerpes, to expand pud flut- 
ter into a wild liberty^ to pursue noTelty and yariety 
of ol^aott^ Bensatti the torpor ihttt ii^sonsd bis 
frame, a chaos of heaving fancies ana einbryotic 
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schemes was at work. The mental transactions of the 
night which succeeded, were of the same disorder as 
those of the day. He dreamed, amongst other dream- 
ings, that he was a pnrple emperor, most superbly 
seated on a throne compacted of ivory, gold, and mother- 
of-pearl, and surrounded by foil-grown satellites, who 
breathed out flatteries, and by httle boy pages of 
honour, who flung about incense, and sucked barley- 
sugar. 

In the morning Mr. Grub shook off his corporeal 
lethargy, and seemed more than himself f^ain. The 
smile had come back to its place, but with an acces- 
sion — being of a broader cast, and more like a common 
grin. To renewed inquiries as to how he was, he re- 
plied that he felt better, and considerably lighter^ — at 
which the female domestic shook her head, thinking 
that all was not quite as it should be ; and that the 
lightness, in particular, might proceed from the want 
of recent fooa, rather than finom any more satisfyine 
cause. That Mr. Grub was at all events an altered 
man, became soon very evident. He warned away his 
lodger, disposed of his business, paid off his house- 
keeping domestic, and, by a bold transition, shifted 
his whereabouts from Eastcheap to Gt)lden Square. 
" When pleasure," says honey-pot Moore — 

<' When pleasure begins to grow dull in the Eaat, 
Well order our wings, and be off to the WettJ* 

The ex-grocer acted in the spirit of the advice thus 
nven by the poet of all sweets ; although, in so doing, 
he did but follow his own impulse, unconscious of 
Moore. Behold him, then, a sharer in the fashion 
and consequence of Golden Souare ! He hked the name 
of Grolden Square — it sounded so rich! — and then there 
was the advantage of Air Street, close by. He 
was in an ecstacy of spirits : in his former life he 
had never been prodigal of words, but now he was as 
talkative as a mute after a funeral. He started a 
showy cabriolet; and his new establishment com- 
prised a footman, cook, and housemaid, with the 
addition of the active lad from the city, whose really 
Protean properties were now called forth in the alter- 
nate forms of page and tiger. With society, for whom 
he had so long had the honour of mixing teas, Mr. Grub 
had himself never mingled ; nor had the manual called 
'* Hints on Etiquette" as yet appeared for the illumina- 
tion of novices ; but from fashionable novels (of which 
he skimmed through several), his eager mind soon de- 
rived those ideas of real life that are so improving to 
the imagination, so exciting to the heart, and so influen- 
tial upon the conduct. Introductions he sought for, 
to the right and to the left ; and, in case of difficulty, 
he would sometimes introduce hiriMelf, To improve 
his taste he drank light wines, and purchased fancy 
pictures. The gay, airy, hortolan character of Wat- 
teau's hoHdav-life pieces especially caught his atten- 
tion. A dealer supplied him with several of these, on 
which he plumed himself greatly, and of which indeed 
it was certain, that if they were not Watteau's, nobody 
could teU whose eUeiih%y were. Music, as a means of 
fascination in polite life, was not to be neglected. Mr. 
Grub had never before thought of music; but he took up 
the German flute, and, by mnt of confidence and a very 
few instructions, got along with it pretty quickly — ^the 
more so, as he aimed rather ata spirited embouchure than 
at any particular nicety of time or tune. Nor did he 
not essay *^ the light guitar," on which, before long, he 



did several little things that surprised all who heard 
him, throwing in his voice at the same time, as an 
aeeompaniment more than any thing else. Flushed 
with the ambition of shining, he drove about the 
parks, gave champagne luncheons, entered into picnic 
parties, flew finom one amusement to another, and 
learned the French language in six lessons, of a pro- 
fessor. He imbibed laughing-gas one day, and the 
next made an ascent in an air-balloon — ^in company 
with a celebrated public performer of that kind oif 
^ng— givu^ on his return to the earth, so livclv 
and singular an account of the affair as compelled his 
auditora to confess themselves absolutely in the clouds. 
But his grand triumph was when — ^in his own draw- 
ing-room, got up in a sky-blue jigamaree jacket, silk 
fleshings, and a pair of aerophone wings — ^he executed, 
before a select circle of friends, a unique pas de zSphyr^ 




for which he had taken only a few weeks' preparation, 
having been crammed with saltatory science expressly 
for the occasion. The success wnich attended this 
effort was prodigious ; the series of acclamations was 
such as the walls of a private dwelling have rarely 
witnessed. Some few persons ventured to hint, in 
detracting whispers, that there was more roundness in 
the figure of the exhibitor than in his movements, and 
more lightness in his head than in his heels ; but then 
— these very persons had been the most decided and 
vociferous in tneir applause. 

It is not to be supposed that, in the midst of these 
and similar achievements, Mr. Grub could remain in- 
sensible to the charms of the softer sex. As a gro- 
cer, he had never foimd time to be aware of his 
having, like Mr. Gamaliel Pickle, '^a parcel of heart 
to dispose of;" — ^but now, as a man of fashion, he was 
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exposed to the full agency of those attractions which 
are at once so deli^tfiu and so dangerous. Accor- 
dingly he fluttered about^ like some gay creature of the 
element, from one fair flower of human beauty to 
another, pa^g compliments and attentions to all, 
yet unable, m the intoxication created by such yariety 
of sweets, to attach himself permanently to any. 
£yerywhere he was receiyed with smiles. Sometimes 
he would court a lady's fay our through the ethereal 
medium of verse, — for he wrote yerses, and cleyer ones, 
too, from the volume styled " Elegant Extracts ;" 
sometimes he would try the appliances of small talk, 
petiti wmSy scented gloves, bijouterie, bon-bons, and 
other little fid-fada. Thus, basking in the sunshine 
of a new 'existence, he wondered how he could ever 
have been happy in the old one ; but alas ! the cup 
of enjoyment is never without its dregs ; and the 
poets teach us, that when we sport through the 
meadows we must expect to find a snake in the grass. 
In the ardonr of his volatile course Mr. Grub had 
almost forgotten the very name of a certain Miss Amel- 
rosa Wigley, to whom, under the excitement of a little 
too mu(£ light wine, he had chanced to address some 
rather marked civiUties. The lady, however, had by 
no means forgotten Am. An arrest for suits, in the 
meanwhfle, at the suit of his tailor, somewhat checked 
his exuberance, and served to force upon him the un- 
pleasant suspicion that he was living too fast for his 
means. The tailor's bill, considering the number of 
fancy waistcoats with fiUagree buttons which figured 
among its items, was in reality less exorbitant than it 
seemed : such as it was, however^ it was paid, toge- 
ther with its adherent costs. 

Other Uttle biUs (as it is the custom to call large 
ones) were pressed forward by other parties, as if with 
one consent, and for the one purpose of annoyance. 
How far the hasty aspirant had left behind him his 
old original habits of quiet economy, has, perhaps, 
been not obscurely shown ; but it may serve as a fur- 
ther little illustration of this to mention, that he had 
sixteen contemporaneous pairs of Hoby's boots — and 
that he was hardly diverted from ordering a ten-guinea 
boot-jack to do them justice with. No sooner were 
arrangements made, not without much forfeiture of 
capital, to satisfy the applicants aforesaid, than the 
claims of Miss Wigley, after some ineffectual private 
correspondence, came on for consideration before a 
jury, under the form of an action for breach of promise. 
Were it not for the exciting motive already alluded to, 
Mr. Grub's implication in this dilemma might almost 
defy explanation ; for the lady's attractions, excepting 
a small something towards an independence, were re- 
markably few. Her beauty resembled what is called 
''invisible green," in the two respects of being very 
dark, and not easy to make out ; while her age was 
such as could not entitle her to quarrel with the term 



"no chicken;" and her temper had very little sugar 
in it. Unfortunately for the defendant, it so happened, 
that, besides the words of constructive hand-offering, 
uttered in so loud a tone as to be overheard throum 
the folding-doors by the plaintiff's landlady in the 
next apartment, he had dropped beneath the table a 
little note written on pink paper in his own hand- 
writing, with his own signature, and containing the 
most flaming expressions of attachment. No name of 
any lady addressed, it was true, appeared on the note ; 
and derendant pleaded that it was nothing more than 
Kpro formd sketch, written for his own amusement, 
to try his powers of light composition, and not de- 
signed for any person's inspection. Tlie plea, how- 
ever, was received as a pretence, and treated as an 
a^avation — the lady's possession of the billet being 
held to be conclusive in her favour. The opposite 
counsel. Scarlet, with virtuous indignation, character- 
ized defendant's conduct and defence as one tissue of 
heartless flippancy ; and the jury deliberately sentenced 
him to heavy damages. 

If, before this event, the heedless votary of sunshine 
and gaiety had been in some danger of becoming what 
is denominated " a general lover," he was now thrown 
with violence into the reverse mode of feeling. Miss 
Wigley had quite disenchanted him: he became at 
once a misog3mist — perfectly disgusted with the whole 
sex. The result of the trial, moreover, plunged his 
declining affairs into irretrievable confusion. His esta- 
blishment was broken up as hastily as it had been 
formed ; and his few remaining days showed but the 
activity of decline from one point of depression to 
another. As soon as it became apparent that the win- 
ter of poverty was closing in upon him, his friends, 
unwilHng either to witness the spectacle of his suffer- 
ings, or to disturb him by the painful formality of 
leave-taking, flitted away, with all the quiet evanescence 
of a rainbow. Why should the narrative be prolonged? 
Mr. Grub died in an obscure lodging, under the com- 
bined influence of want, nedect, ennui, and disappoint- 
ment. Some persons indud ed madness among the 
causes of his death, and considered him to have been out 
of his mind from the time when the money was left to 
him by his distant relative : but if it be true, as as- 
serted in a special treatise by a mad doctor, that every 
body is more or less mad, the above supposition be- 
comes too vague to be at all satisfactory; — for how can 
insanity estimate insanity ? 

Poor, luckless Mr. Grub! Crushed beneath the 
revolutionary wheel of Fortune, he terminated abruptly 
a career of hveliness, as brief as it was briUiant : but, 
if his end was lamentable, he had at least fulfilled his 
ovm/elt wish, and supposed vocation. He had been a 
butterjly/ 

G. D. 



ADVENTURES OF A BROCADE PETTICOAT.* 



ADDRESSED TO THE PRINCESS OP********. 



My nrti, the Irish poplin* and myself, were ap- 
propriated by the fayounte maid* who* doubtless out 
of respect to ber late mistress^ memory* eTinced a 
strong partiality for us. This soubrette was a pretty, 
piquante Frendiwomaui not in la premiere jeunesse, 
maU encore jeune, and* out of pure sympathy perhaps* 
she soon consoled the Prince for the loss of his 
spouse. 

In a very short space of time* unbounded indulgence 
of will* and the heated rooms* rendered her as capri- 
cious* silly* and sallow* as a bom Russian. In process 
of time she became the mother of a sickly infant* and 
her whims respecting this miserable babe are scarcely 
credible : when it was to be carried to church for baptism, 
her anxiety lest the cold air should injure its tender 
lungs* suggested the most ludicrous prcTentatiTes ; first* 
the carriage was to be drawn slowly forward* surround- 
ed by serfs* who were to breathe in at the windows* 
thereby keeping up a hot air withinside ; secondly, 
it was proposed that a double file of serfs should line 
the path to church* supporting a canopy on their 
peads of cloths and skins* and each one alternately 
holding a chafing-dish* the others passing the darling ; 
but to this was objected the chances of simocation from 
the charcoal* or the risk of falling from clumsy hands. 
At length the poor little creature and its nurse* enve- 
loped m furs, were conyeved to the church in a sedan- 
chair* wh^re they were ooth taken out black in the 
fiice nom incipient suffocation. Relays of serfs* during 
tbe ceremony* were constantly agitating between the 
church and the palace* with bulletins of how the rites 
progressed ; first* one rushed in — " the babe had 
sneezed*" secondly* *' the nurse had advanced to the 
altar " a third* all "fierv hot*" announced "the 
Patriarch had opened his book ;*' and so on* till all 
was concluded, and the child made as good a Greek 
Christian as its father. 

One anecdote of my proprietress may seem less un- 
reasonable. Being low-spirited* and some one asking 
the cause of her tears* she naively replied, that "Win- 
ter was coming, and she detested that season." 

A Russian winter is certainly not prepossessing, un- 
less you are fond of cramming blinnies,f sliding in a 
butcher's tray down a miniature iceberg, and can sleep 
soundly three-fourths of your time. To one like 
me. bom in a more genial clime, it was insupportable. 

At length spring appeared, or rather summer came 
all •! on^, and we went to one of the Prince's estates, 
where he had promised to solemnize several marriages 
of his serfs from his various possessions, and which 
had hitherto waited his convenience and leisure. For 
this purpose, large parties of his two-legged cattle of 
both sexes shortly after our arrival appeared at the 
palace, in the light carriages of the country, which* 
reversed at night in the court-yard, served for a sort 
of sleeping tent. 

On the morrow* dressed in their best picturesque 

* Ckmcluded from page 110. 

t A carnival dish ; something between a crumpet and a thick 
pancake. 



costume, they were arran^d in rows in the inner court* 
yard, the males on one side* the females on the other. 
The Prince on such occasions apportioned each 
couple a plot of land* with farming utensils, domestic 
furniture* live and dead stock* &c. ; and in8tia;ated by 
the Frenchwoman* who still retained some of the ro- 
mance of her country, inquired if, among these votaries 
of Hymen, there were any predilection* any choice of 
persons* promising if such were the case to respect 
them. The universal answer was* " None whatever ; 
let it be as their father (the Prince) should think best." 
Reeard was then had to parity of age* but this met 
with many objections, the young men ungallantly pre- 
ferring middle-aged females for their mates* on account 
of these being able to do more hard work than a young 

f'rl. To prevent quarrels* therefore* the fiat of the 
rince at ien^h decided the pairs* and they were ul- 
timately disnussed to church* where they were to vow* 
mutually* love and tenderness to objects perfectly in- 
different to them. 

On the return of the parties* an amusing scene took 
place among the females — ^the matrons flocked round 
the newly made brides* and compUmented them upon 
becoming one of their order ; whilst the girls reproached 
them for having lost the blessings of happy girlhood. 
Both these parties kept up a sort of chaunt* whilst 
the brides were expected to weep and howl as long as 
their lungs could endure* insomuch that the vast 
chamber became a perfect Babel* or a den of demons. 

During our stay in the country many reforms 
among the serfs were attempted by my mistress* but 
without effect. If a serf is ill* or his crops fail* he 
ftoes doggedly to bed* and insists that nis father 
(meaning the proprietor)* or the emperor* must take 
care of nim ; no remedy or exertion is attempted on 
his part* or by those surroundmg him. Under such a 
state of things it is in vain attempting to improve the 
lower classes, who have no value for freedom, or ambi- 
tion to advance in the social scale ; if ever Russia is 
civilized* which seems doubtful, the work must begin 
by the middling classes seeking improvement — few of 
the merchants or prindnal tradesmen bemg able to 
read or write their own lanffuage, much less French* 
German, or English, whereby they might attain to 
literature and refinement. 

I heard of one, left a millionaire by his deceased 
father, young and good-looking* who falling despe- 
rately in love with an Knglish girl, who was beautiful and 
accomplished, could not express to her the sentimepts 
she inspired liim with, in any other language than his 
own, and was therefore necessitated to depute a friend 
to offer his person and his fortune to her acceptance ; 
and when the offer was declined* this Russian Cymon 
blubbered like a great school-boy, and pestered her 
for a long time with his brute love. Yet when she 
quitted Petersburg, he returned to his former habits of 
smoking, billiard-playing, and vulgar intemperances. 

Doubtless the aristocracy live in a style of much 
magnificence, at least on gala days ; but I could never 
perceive any refinement among them. Sleep, which 
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they can eoxnmand at all horm, is their higheat enjoy* 
ment; for this they leave their gilded saUnu and 
boudoin i Ut ParUietme ; and like a sailor tumhle in 
at all hours, clothes and all, and sleep away. And it 
is no unusnal thing when you make your morning 
calls, for the Prince or Princess to appear in a not 
over clean dressing gown, all tumhlea and frowsy 
from the casual nap. Good-natured and profuse 
they certainly are ; hut without discernment or prin- 
ci])le. Car^ and eambling of every sort are the 
daily and nightly solace of the men m their waking 
hours; picking gold lace to shreds, and other such 
trifles, tne usual occupation of the ladies, who, more* 
over, are devout, pay great attention to dr^nuns, and 
make pious vows in consequence of those visions, 
In dress they imitate the French, but without the ab- 
sorbing interest which a Parisian only can feel on that 
most mteresting point ; but they make up in richness 
what they want in natural taste, or acqmred art. It 
is no unusual thing to see an elderly Russian lady, at 
no time of her life very handsome, — bosom and shoul* 
ders bare — ^much rouged— -quantities of false hair — 
wearing three expensive necklaces of diamonds and 
coloured stones at one time. 

I have not the least doubt that it was this love of 
profuse finery that made my simple charms over* 
looked, and caused me, upon our return to Petersburg, 
to be presented to a German singer, who was on an 
experimental visit to the modern llussian capital ; but 
having nothing to recommend her to notice butbeau^, 
talent and virtue, and not choosing to barter these for 
higher patronage and wealthier protection, declined a 
permanent engagement at the theatre, to the great 
annoyance of the starred and crachated director^ and 
shortly afterwards we set out together to Berlin. 
^ Our residence here was delightful i — it is true, the 
city had not attained that magnificence for which it has 
since been celebrated under the influence of the beloved 
Crown Prince, who now, as king, is doubly endeared 
to his subjects by his numerous acts of enlightened 
policy, liberality and munificence; but there was al- 
ready diffused among the people a taste for literature 
and the arts, an amenity to strangers, and a superiority 
of manners, which rendered them the first state in 
Germany. 

My mistress and myself were much admired, 
courted and caressed ; patterns were taken of my still 
blooming flowers for works of every description, and I 
felt once more in my proper element, among a tasteful 
people. "With many affecting testimonies of respect 
and regard, my mistress at length took leave of the 
warm-hearted Prussians, having made various other 
engagements in the north of Germany, in all of which 
her success was most brilliant, and her friends and 
admirers numerous. But unfortunately, durmg one 
of our journeys, the carriage broke down, and the 
poor lady received several severe bruises, which, toge- 
ther with the fright, occasioned her to remain se- 
veral weeks at the house of a medical gentleman 
whither she was conveyed after the accident. 

This doctor was a most excellent and pleasant man, 
as well as skilful in the healing art. His family con- 
sisted of three charming daughters, who were unre- 
mitting in their attentions to my sick mistress — one of 
them excepted, who, from her languid and paUid ap 
pearance, seemed in delicate heiuth, and generally 
moped listlessly in the wmdow-seat, dressed in a loose 



ifhite wrapper i whereas the other two were trim and 
smart in the newest fashions. But I shortiy dis* 
covered she was not the doctor^s daughter, though 
treated with the tenderness of one ; but a patient con- 
fided to his care, whom misfortune haid rendered 
weak of intellect, though ever sweet and docile in 
manner. 

At length my mistress departed from the doctor's 
house, leaving a lasting impression of her talent and 
amiability, and shortly after she accepted an engage- 
ment for the London spring season. 

I must avow I had a great desire to become ac- 
quainted with England and Bnglish people, having 
heard such pontradictory accounts of this nation — 
some reprwenting the country as a fertile paradise, 
and its inhabitants miracles of freedom, honesty and 
ability ; whilst others abased it as a foggy, dirty litUe 
island, its people full of assumption, commercial 
knavery and prejudice. 

T))e first aspect of its overgrown metropolis, is, I 
must confess, not prepossessing ; — narrow lanes and 
streets, mean little nouses, and a dingy, smoky atmo- 
sphere ; the people unpicturesque, gloomy, and tad- 
turn. Such were my first impressions; but when I 
miMle use of my philosophy, and overcame appear- 
anoesi I could not but feel that the character of 
the people had an earnestness, a fortitude, and a per- 
severance, which rendered them capable of great 
things, if great men governed. 

My gentk mistress was soon after rrmoved by marriaga 
with a German Baron : they had long loved each other, 
but he was poor, though titled i and until she had 
made a handsome fortune, their union was not deemed 
prudent. I was much amused at his family's disdain of 
a singer wedding their kinsman, whilst at the same time 
its members were eagerly seeking after court service ; 
and thought it no disffrace to take the people's money 
for sinecures which caJled for neither talent or time on 
their parts. 

My mistress's happiness seemed complete } her hus- 
band was a man of honour and goodness, and her 
amiability and talent drew around them friends re- 
nowned for virtue and ability. It was a pleasure and 
an advantage to be invited to these parties, which be- 
came celebrated throughout Germany ; but I was 
shortly doomed to wander from this happy home ; for 
my mistress, who never forgot her own early struggles 
in the profession, judiciously patronised all young ar- 
tistes who had talent and good conduct, and presented 
me, with niost of her stage jewels, to a young German, 
who was proceeding to Trieste, where she had an au- 
tumnal engagement at the theatre. 

One morning n^y mistress was tumbling o^et h^r 
wardrobe, in search of some costume for a masquerade 
which was given that evening, when the young Countess 
Beatrice entered ; their conversation natur^ly turned 
upon the evening's festivity, and th^ characters they 
intended to assume. My mistress was divided between 
the costume of a nun and of an old dame, for which 
latter she produced me as an excellent portion of an 
antiquated lady's toilet. 

Tne Countess was charmed with my appearance, and 
becged she would yield the dress and churactar to he?« 
although she had previously selected a peasant's dress, 
and this being at leneth agreed upon, I was carried 
away in triumph to the hotel where the Countess, 
with her father and mother, was staying. Notwith- 
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standing the affiront that was intended to be put npon 
me^ I never shone to more advantage ; myfairravisher 
was young and pretty, and my cerulean hue and rosy 
flowers became her admirably. It is true, a huge 
cushion, and false toupee of powdered hair, with pyra- 
mids of flowers on the top of that, disguised her head ; 
but her taper waist, rounded arm, and easy move- 
ment, betrayed her to be young, graceful, and light- 
footed. I had not been long in discovering that the 
family were not quite agreed upon some points. The 
mamma jested upon poor officers and marriages for 
love, and bounced out of the room, having previously 
given her daughter strict injunctions to make herself 
amiable to the rich Marquis that evening. 

Beatrice sighed when she had depart^, and wished 
she had some kind friend who could whisper in the 
ear of Ferdinand her change of dress. '* Depend upon 
me, my lady; I'll run all the way to oblige you," said 
the abigail. 

''No, don't, dear Lolotte, I would not expose you to 
mamma's anger on any account ; but you may take 
m^ yellow satin gown and cardinal for your good- 
will.'* 

On our first entering the crowded staircase of the 

Palazzo G , my ample folds were furtively pressed 

by a handsome young man, who whisperecC "Bella, 
bellozza, mia cara," whilst with the exception of a 
blush, my young Countess looked as demure as a nun. 
On we struggled to the crowded rooms, where we were 
met by a brilliant cavalier, who, at a sign from 
mamma, joined our party. He drew them to a small 
room which was nearly empty, and exclaimed in a 

riavering, cracked voice, '' Why is not Beatrice here ? 
have prepared a carriage and four of the swiftest 
horses to carry her off to Lindau ; they are waiting for 
us near the theatre." 

"My dear Marquis, what are you saying?" ex- 
claimed papa and mamma in a breath; ''this is Bea- 
trice, di^g;uised like her grandmother in the picture in 
the blue room; — you must remember it. Don't you 
think it resembles, — ha, ha, ha ! what are you thinking 
about not to know Beatrice ? — ^well, how droll!" 

Thus rattled on the old couple, to cover their 
friend's mistake, for I no longer doubted this was the 
suitor approved hj them. But what could he mean by 
a carriage in waitmg to carry her off? The Countess 
quickly guessed his meaning, though she made no 
comment, but resolved in her mind to avail herself of 
this scheme to outwit them all. 

With this view, she affected to Usten to her old 
suitor's addresses with a complaisance she had hi- 
therto refused, which charmed her parents so gr^tly 
that they no longer lingered near their treasure, but 
chuckled between themselves at the near prospect of 
her being run off with to be made a marchioness — 
but the cunning Beatrice had no sooner got out of 
their sight, than involving herself and her old beau in 
the thickest of the crow(C she gave his arm the slip, 
and hurried down into the illuminated gardens, followed 
by Ferdinand. 

At first he would have reproached her for her civi- 
lity to his rival ; but she laughingly told him, she had 
no time for explanations ; all her fear was lest she 



should be carried off against her inclinations, and 
begged he would accompany her home for safety. A 
few words informed him of the Marquis's plan, which 
he no sooner learned than he pressed her to avail her- 
self of the opportunity, and fly with him. Against 
this she warmly protested; but I know not how it was, 
on their road home his arguments were so persuasive, 
and her fear so great of becoming the wife of the old • 
Marquis, that, as she passed the equipage in waiting, 
she stepped in, and he followed. The windows were 
drawn up, and Ferdinand giving the word to speed for 
Padua, they were off like lightning for that city. 
Fearing to be overtaken, they pursued their way all 
night, and did not make any lona stay till they reached 
Verona. Here my prettv, wild Countess exchanged 
me with the servant of the inn for a stuff gown and 
cap, and in this humble garb became the w&e of the 
man she loved, leaving the old Marquis and her 
parents to wonder and grieve over her flight ; and in 
time hoping to be reconciled to her family, and re- 
ceiving her wedding portion, which was hberal, and 
would much amend the fortunes of her husband. 

From this period my fate was most various and 
humiliating : the chambermaid disposed of me to a 
Jew, who sold me to a dancer, who disposed of me 
again to an old clothes-shop ; and thus was I bandied 
about from huckster to huckster, my beauties and re- 
finements unappreciated and neglected, till at length 
my better star prevailed, and I was purchased finom a 
celebrated curiosity-shop in Milan, by Clara Novello, 
who is likely to be my last jjroprietor, as she has a just 
appreciation of my superlative exceUences, and is well 
aware that my beauty enhances her own. It was at 
last week's party that we had the honour of making 
your Highness' s acquaintance, from whence arose our 
daily intimacy whicn has drawn finom me these con- 
fidential details ; — ^for to none less than a Princess 
could I have condescended to weave this delicate tissue 
of romance and secret history. 

In the perfumed atmosphere of a palace I feel 
myself completely at home ; — my colours revive and 
bloom afresh — ^my whole texture is elastic and rustling 
with thrilling pleasure, as in days of former conquest 
and triumph, when sighs of envy from the women, and 
of love from the men, announcei my approach, "trem- 
bling, and conscious of the rich brocade." 

Henceforth I shall repose in luxurious leisure, occa- 
sionally visiting refined and elegant society, and in- 
dulging the pleasant reflection, that — 

" In these slight thoughts the loves and graces shine, 
And all the writer lives in every line ; 
My simple theme may happy nature he, 
Trifles themselves are elegant in me : 
Sure to charm all is my peculiar fate, 
Who, without flattery, pleased the fidr and great ; 
Who, wisely careless, innocently gay, 
Cheerliilly plays the trifle, life, away.'' 

[This little history, written on the most delicate- 
tinted perfumed paper, was inclosed with the brocade 
petticoat, when returned by the amiable Princess * * ♦ 
to Clara Novello, of whom she had borrowed it for a 
carnival frolic. 

Mrs. Vincent Novello.] 



THE YOUNG LEECH. 



Hard by to LwrfoMie't ancwote t0wn 
Then Imd • wiM yo*^ Ltech, 
Whose conduct lor proprnty 
Sure none could e'er impeach. 

But well I wot tfaBt he wa»poor» 
And seldom took a fee. 
And few and scant the dn^ he had 
In his smalle surgerie. 

And though he had but pattentSF feir 
To visit aad attend. 
Yet other pat&eote had he ^uite 
Enough you may depend. 

It happendl theft, id s^f« ny tdler 
That on a certidiaie daye, 
A breathless mw ae ng er vrA^tdy 
To summon him awaye. 

For two milea off a ladye Mt 
Was very iUe indeede, 
And he must haste to her relief 
With all his utmoste speede. 

He waited hut an instsnt^s space 
His instmmenta to take ; 
Then rushinff to a neighboring stande. 
Thus to a cabmanne spake. 

" Now good eabmasme, I would that thou. 
With aUe thy greatest speede. 
Would carrye me to Islingtonne — 
It is a case of neede. 



For there in truth a ladye fjEur 
Is lying very ilk. 
And I muste hurry to her side 
With manye a draughte and pille. 

Now thirty minutes and no more 
Is ample time, I deeme. 
For thee to drive to Islingtonne, 
If thou putt'st on thy steame. 

It is hard b^ the Holy Church, 
That I do wish to go ; 
And I will give thee one and six, 
What say thee. Aye or No ?" 

The cabmanne cast one knowinge look 
Upon the anxious Leech, — 
"Jump in," he cried, " ere 12 at noon 
Thou shalt the ladye reach. 

A better than my animal 
You seldom ever sawe ; 
And I this very morning have 
Established a rawe. 



Through streeteaiBd lane their eooms tlMy took. 
With mosCtPMMndeiua speede,**— 
Sure never ^luti the #erid beKHtMy 
Was seen so swift a steede. 



Nor was ihe fttmmt thai waa 
A vain and idOe boaale ; 
For as the dial poialB to t#elvs^ 
The Leech is at his poste. 



Now, good cabmanne, thou hast done weft. 
For thou thy worde hast kept ; 
The Leech then hade him wait awhile. 
And to his patient stept. 

The husband of the ladye fair 
Did give him quick admission. 
For to his famuy he did 
Expect a smalle addition. 

But we muM leave the wise young Leech 
To ff o to the first floore ; 
Antf turn unto the cabmanne, who 
Was waiting at the doore. 

Worn out and weary sure hewas» 
As any manne neede be. 
And how did he comport hiitaelf 
111 tell you presently. 

He was humtthe, and never once 
Did in his duty flag]^ ; 
So turning to the amistai. 
He gave him his nose bagge. 

One glance tewai^ the clock he took 
And oped the chariol doer; 
Then sat him down upon tiie efepa. 
And soon was heard to snore. 

Meanwhile the Leech, with every cane. 
His patiente did attende ; 
And flMBye a draught of naueeous taste. 
He down her throat did eende. 

Hour after hoar did he wait. 

And twilight came apace, 
But still he stayed to u^r in 
Another to our race. 

At length, at midnight, thro* the hall 
A servant quickly hied ; 
Then op'd the door, and one kid glove. 
Upon tne knocker tied. 

And styi the cabmanne did him reste 
Inside the chariot doore ; 
His head still leant upon his breaste. 
And still was heard his snore. 



Vol, 



And though it is two blessed dayes 

Since I have tasted reste. 

To do your will, moste gentle sir, 

111 do my very beste." 

II. 



The sun rose bright at Islingtonne, 
It was a beauteous daye ; 
And still with his fair patient's lord 
The young Leech he did staye. 



N 
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For there they sat in the back roome. 
And they were both righte merrie ; 
For they were Quaffing goblets deepe 
Of excellent pale sherrie. 

Since midnight had they thus caroused. 
And emptiea manye a cup ; 
But now it was half past eleven. 
And the young Leech rose up. 

But sure he now did mournful look, 
His brow was marked with care ; 
For he was turning in his mind 
How he should pay the fare. 

The solitary one and six, 

That in his pocket laide. 

He knew full well was not enough ; 

How could it then be paide ? 

But to reflect would only serve 
His sorrow to enhance it; 
He gave his patient one more look. 
And sallied out to chance it. 

And there before his anxious gaze 
The cabmanne sweetly slumbered ; 
So calm he was, vou woiild have thought 
He with the deaa was niunbered. 



As thus he spake, he rose, and took 
The nose bagge fi-om his steede ; 
Mounted his seat, and urged him on 
With his accustomed speede. 

The Leech he smiled a cheerful smile. 
Then gave one parting look; 
And well he thought of his own skill. 
As home his way ne took. 

Meanwhile the poor cabmanne sped on, 
And took his forward way ; 
Like unto Titus now he was. 
For he had "lost a day." 

But little knew he that he had 
Any Just cause for sorrow; 
He thought that it was still to-daye. 
Nor dreamt it was to-morrow. 

But sure I am this wise joung Leech, 
Would Qot have done this sinne. 
If he had not been very poor. 
And quite hard up for tinne; 

For after that eventful day. 
His practice much increased ; 
And to find out the cabmanne true, 
I wot he never ceased. 



'Twas striking twelve, — a sudden thought 
Rushed through the Leech's braine ; 
He waited till the hour was passed. 
Then called with mighte and maine. 

*' Up, lazv knave, why sleepest thou ? 
Come, talce thy one and six ; 
And mount thy seat, and cut awaye 
Like fifty thousand brix." 

But still he slept, and the young Leech 
Did give him manye a poke. 
Before at last he roused himself. 
And finally awoke. 

He rubbed his eyes to see the clock, 
As on the step he satte ; 
Then took the guerdon proffered him. 
And humbly touched his hatte. 

" I beg your honour's pardon, but 
I've had no rest of late ; 
I iust dropt off, because I thought 
That I should have to waite." 



One day, as luck would have it, then. 
The Leech was in the Strande ; 
And spied his former friend, for he 
Was waiting at the stande. 

He quickly told him of the cheat 
That he had play'd that daye. 
And into his own service he 
Did take him then straightwaye. 

But to this time, though years have passed. 
The cabmanne cannot finde 
The reason why he always is 
Thus one whole day behmde. 



MOURANT THE MONK. 



Abbey qf St Denis, 

December, 1843. 
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Having* sometimes, 
in the caurse of onr 
perambulations about 
Loudon, been asked 
ihc way to the British 
Museum, we jiifty 
perhaps he excused 
for statiuf^, thnt it is 
situated iu Great Rus- 
gell Street, Blooms- 
hur? ; especially as no 
less a personage thnu 
"William Cobhett is 
said to have declared 
^_ ^ that he did not know 

where it was. Under 
favour of Cobbett's ghost, this assertion did him no 
credit. Utilitarianism is the creed of creeds, but we 
have other requirements than those of the back and 
the stomach. We must, indeed, have bread, beef, and 
beer, fire and clothing ; but we have heads and hearts 
as well as hides and paunches ; moral and intellectual 
as well as physical wants ; and these are inseparable 
from humanity. 
Vol. II. 



One of these indispensables is re- 
creation, Tlie meeliftuic requires it 
no less thau the minister of state- 
Skittles ai\er work, and shooting in the racation, come 
to the sauie thing. The opera and the pot house are 
frcfpiented from like causes, in spite of the contrariety 
of their utmospherfs— notwithstanding the diiference 
between pipes and rose water. 

A continual con ctMit ration of the faculties upon one 
train of ideas Is a fre<|Ueut origin of insanity j against 
which, perhaps, the feelings of exhaustion, weariness, 
and hebetude, eonscqucut on their being ovenvorked, 
are premoaitory. 

To a liealtby state of the pnblic mind, therefore, 
public ainuseuients are essential. They must, too, be 
gratuitous, or at least cheap ; for plays and concerts 
are beyond the means of the majority, and gin is 
within those of most people. Discomfort and uneasi- 
ness make men mischievous. Hence is evident the 
policy, to say no more, of admitting the people freely 
to institutions, exhibitions, parks, pleasure-grounds, 
and other such places of diversion. The Caesars were 
wise in their generation, when they treated the Roman 
populace to shows and spectacles. There is a disease 

O 
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very apt to affect the industrious classes, a certain 
sickness of toil, of privation, of disappointment, which 
it is much to the interest of their betters to relieve. It 
is a mental ailment, and requires a mental medicine. 
This is often more effectually derivable from a visit to 
a place of entertainment, or from a walk, than from a 
tract or a homily. The National and Dulwich (nai- 
leries, doubtless, are frequently more curative of the 
vaponrs than calomel or blue pill. Kensington Gar- 
dens, we will warrant, have worked wonders in cases 
of melancholy. A fine thing for the megrims is a 
ramble through fields and flowers. Who knows how 
much of envv, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
such a remedy may, ere this, have quelled ? — ^how many 
a misanthrope it may have cured i — how oflen it may 
have arrested the progress of suicidal mania ? 

Change of ideas to the mind is what change of pos- 
ture is to the body. What a luxury, aflter a constrained 
position, of long continuance, is a stretch ! Mind, in 
this respect, is Hke muscle. The excitement of a firesh 
set of faculties into action is pleasurable, and repose is 
sweet to those which have been exhausted. 

No sight in London, perhaps, affords, if we may be 
allowed the expression, more medicinal recreation than 
the British Museum. None, that we know of, more 
effectually exalts and expands the mind, reverses its 
centripetal action, withdraws it from concentration on 
self. It is an epitome of nature, a magazine of art, a 
repertory of history. If a man has a soul to be saved, 
he will find food for it ih&re. 

If, be it observed, he has a soul to be saved ; for 
it is quite possible to eome away from the British 
Museum no better aud no m^ei than from a walk 
through the Lowthor Arcade. There are eyes which 
(imopeaed) cHsceni nothing in its contents but a col- 
lection of ^tufFed hndUi and beu^ts, and ipeptUes^ and 
bultcrflks ; lumps of stone aud metal ; mummies, 
and fragments of old marble. 

Now we know that the pig is no connoisseur in 
pearlsj and it is to be feared that there are some 
hutntin beings In a like predicament ; but these, we 
would hope, arc foWj and yvc btljcve that the majority 
of those who aro tbiii^ unsusceptible are so from inad- 
vertence and irreilectinn merely. Hence the common 
lack of enthusiasm ft>r the cxcelkuces of nature and of 
art* Men stare, for the most part, by instinct, but 
they must generally learn to look. Not that it is 
necessary — in order to the intellectual, as contradis- 
tmguished from the mechanical, use of the eyes at the 
British Museum — that we should be sculptors, anti- 
quaries, natural historians. All but the absolutely 
unlettered know quite enough, if they will only think, 
to enable them to profit by a visit to it, so far at least 
as moral good is concerned. Few will fail to find 
there a meal for thought, a rich repast for fancy. 

The Museum, considered as a ^ffht, may be said to 
commence with the Zoological Gallery. For our own 
part we never hurry past the statues, which we en- 
counter immediately on entrance, of Shakspere and 
Sir Joseph Banks, — let us be pardoned for naming 
the two together, — ^since if, on the one hand, the natu- 
rahst has no business by the side of the immortal, he 
has, on the other, a right to be where he is ; he stands 
upon his own ground. Nor can we but stop a moment 
to notice our old friends, the hippopotamus and rhino- 
ceroses on the ground floor to the left ; the polar bear, 
arborescent fem^ and musk ox on the first lauding 



place : and the giraffes, time-honoured, not to say 
time-worn, on the second. We like, too, to dwell a 
short space on the faded magnificence of the ceiling. 
These objects are venerable to us : they are memorifda 
of an age not long past, indeed, but still past, — ^not ro- 
mantic, but sober, old-gentlemanly, and respectable, — 
they put us in mind, somehow, of Priestly and Dr. So- 
lander. Moreover, they seem to embody the genius 
loci of Bloomsbury : and we shall be sorry when the 
place is altered and the things taken away. 

We feel bound, too, to linger for a moment in the 
South Sea room ; so repine with schoolboy recollec- 
tions of Cook's voyages. There are the canoe, and 
paddles ; the clubs, javelins, and, above all, the bows 
and poisoned arrows which we used to read about. 
They recall the time when we were fresh firom Robin- 
son Crusoe ; longed for yams and bread-fruit; read and 
re-read the " Mariner's Chronicle," and thought what 
a fine thing it would be to be shipwrecked on an un- 
known island. We remember how vividly we used to 
realize the description of an extraordinary bird, or the 
capture of a big fish. What sport we thought it must 
be, to go where penguins and boobies would allow 
themselres to be taken by the hand ; and when we 
read — " lliis day shot a cormorant ; found it admi- 
rable eating" — how readily we received the statement ; 
and hoTt we envied the narrator. 

But let us pass on. 

To one with a mind barely sensitive to the show- 
man^s appeal — '* Walk up and see the hve lions stuffed 
with straw" — the zoological portion of the Museum 
must seem a wonderful exhibition. The multitude of 
strange, rare, and formidable creatures, by whose life- 
like forms he is surrounded, must astonish him at 
least. But tbil sight, to be enjoyed, must be pon- 
dered QAi Tuen it begins to work. The mind be- 
comes excursive in an instant ; and " ere the levia- 
than can swim a league," we have circumnavigated the 
earth. Talk of eagles and dolphins ! Talk of light- 
ning ! For velocity, commend us to the soul. Yonder 
b the king of the desert— for monarch of the woods 
is a cockneyism — ^the sovereignty of " your Hon" not 
happening to be sylvan. . He takes us, forthwith, to 
the wilds of Africa, the land of Juba, ** leanum arida 
nutrix,'* the dry-nurse of lions, as a schoolboy might 
be flowed for translating it. There is our ancient ac- 
quaintance of the menagerie, the *' royal Bengal tiger ;" 
he has carried us to India, whence a glance at that 
great leviathan of a morse transports us to the North 
Pole, the region of everlasting icebergs. 

Then comes the question, — ^how were these savages, 
remarkably ugly customers some of them, that felon 
of a wild boar ; that grim old bear ; that diabolical, 
villanous-looking hysenai for indtftnce, caught ? Here 
is a field for imagination, if there is the least mite of 
sportsmanship in one's composition ; and that man, 
though a* Londoner, is by nature a hunting animal, 
Epping knows. 

By far the finest feature, however, of this depart- 
ment of the British Museum, is presented by the birds. 
Their number is astonishing, and they have been most 
admirably prepared. From their survey, moreover, a 
new pleasure is derivable. Of the quadrupeds, many, 
particularly of the carnivorous orders, are hideously 
ugly ; and the subUmity of the lion himself is not un- 
mingled with somewhat of the ludicrous, indepen- 
dently of association with sign-boardsi and the Bojal 
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Anns. The bears are all comical ; so are all the apes^ 
to a monkey ; and their worships^ the elephant and 
rhinoceros. But few birds are otherwise than beauti- 
ful ; though we cannot say much in that respect for 
the goose, except under peculiar circumstances. What 
a grand creature is an eagle ; what impersonations of 
martial elegance are the falcons and hawks! How 
absolutely lovely is the nlumage of the tropical birds ; 
the humming birds ana parrots'; of numbers of the 
gallinaceous tribes, and the water fowl I And need we 
more than mention the kingfishers 7 Even those birds 
whose appearance is in a measure grotesque, the owls 
and goatsuckers, have a mysterious, uneartldy aspect, 
which constitutes a special charm; moreover, their 
plumage, though sober in tint, is curiously handsome. 

Not the least of the pleasures which the ornitholo- 
gical collection furnishes, is that with which, in its 
inspection, we encounter our early favourites of the 
fields and hedgerows, our rustic acquaintances, the 
linnet, chaffinch, bullfinch, redbreast, tomtit, and 
wren ; particularly that elegant little variety of the last- 
named genus that rejoices in the golden crest. We 
are dehghted to recognize that chattering thief the 
magpie; and that destructive, impudent, audacious de- 
predator, the smart, active sparrow-hawk. They all 
take us home ; they remind us of scenes and days of 
which we will only say that happj^ are those who have 
been empowered to indulge in their retrospect. 

To dilate upon the almost countless objects of in- 
terest, and of curiosity, which are to be met with in 
the department of the Museum allotted to Natural 
History, would be impossible in this place. The eye 
may be feasted on the manifold forms and hues of tne 
shells, the crystals and minerals ; amused by the va- 
rieties — elegant, eccentric, or loathsome— of the insect 
tribes ; the fancy may be transcended by the " gor- 
gons, hydras, and chimeeras dire " which the pande- 
monium of strange fishes, lizards, snakes, alUgators, 
crocodiles, presents to it. Admiration, wonder, asto- 
nishment, and almost terror, may alternate, from their 
contemplation in the mind; but it is in a few re- 
spects only that we can afford to be particular. 

In the mineraloffical collection, of which, by the 
by, the cost must have been enormous, there are se- 
veral specimens of those very remarkable bodies-— 
meteoric stones. Of their genuineness, for the most 
part, there can be no doubt. Many of them are 
labelled with the date and circumstances at and under 
which they fell. Their consideration fairly raises us 
from the earth at once ; we soar beyond the clouds, 
among the stars. What are these bodies ? Generated 
in the air they could not have been ; their composition 
is heterogeneous ; their form is irregular, and they are 
manifestly fragments which have been detached from 
larger masses. Were they shot from the moon ? or, 
are they portions of the wreck of some demolished 
planet? One of them (though of this the nature is 
hypothetical) weighs a ton. We once pointed it out 
to a country gentleman, explaining that it was sup- 
posed to have fallen from the sky. His comment on 
this piece of information was— "Well, I shouldn't 
much like to have been under it !" 

But nothing, perhaps, ip the British Museum is 
more truly a source of bewildering speculation, of 
overwhelming astonishment, than its geological re- 
mains; the fossil mammoths and elephants, mon- 
strousj lizard-like creatures and other reptiles — the 



firstlings of creation, the giant brood of the primaeval 
earth. What was the aspect of the world of which 
they were the denizens ? With what yet more mon- 
strous shapes did earth, air, and the great deep teem T 
With what superior beings were they contemporary ? 
By what earthquake, what deluge were they engulfed? 
Has cycle after cycle of being thus firom the beginning 
passed away, sclieme succeeding scheme of things, 
renovation and destruction alternating ? Have we now 
reached the last act of this tremendous drama ; and 
with what catastrophe shall it conclude? Truly, a 
wonderful city is this London I The cockney may quit 
his reading-desk, and bv a walk of a few mmutes 
meditate in the chamel of a world. 

Thus deeply have we plunged into " the dark back- 
ward and abysm of Time ;" and the remainder of a visit 
to the British Museum must be spent in converse 
with the past. We are now to travel back to the epoch 
of the Pharaohs ; we are to stand amid the uncor- 
rupted dead of ages, respited, thousands of years, 
from the doom of conversion to dust. The land of old 
Nile, with all its marvel and mystery, is spread before 
us. The symbols of its faith, the implei^ents of its 
dark rites, surround us ; — we are initiated into the'wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and strange must that wisdom 
have been. What was the signification, what were the 
uses of those quaint, curious, and grotesque emblems, 
the handiwork of that singular people ? Can it be that 
they had reference to arts that are now forgotten — to 
that occult lore which history ascribes to their sages 7 
Do we look on the actual apphances of the necromancer: 
the instruments by which his wonders, real or imar 
ginary, were wrought — the very apparatus of such pro- 
digies and signs as are recorded in Holy Writ? And 
were those marvels the mere tricks of the charlatan ; 
or are there, indeed, more things in Heaven and Earth 
than are drea:mt of in our philosophy ? May not the sci- 
ence of this age too confidently have assumed her own 
omniscience : and may not a knowledge of which she 
has no conception have existed among the men of old ? 

No one can examine the Egyptian mummies, with 
their sepulchral appurtenances and ornaments, without 
being struck with the remarkable pains and labour 
which was evidently expended upon them. It would 
almost seem that among the ancient Egyptians the 
chief business of the Hving was to attend to the dead. 
There is something sublime in the idea of the mind of 
a nation thus ever bent upon the mystery of death. 
Nor can we, without an awful joy, surmise, that im- 
earthly hope was, ages ago, a human feeling. Has it 
existed from the beginning? Is it instinctive 7 Is it a 
real polarity of the soul tending towards eternity 7 

Many of these bodies are those of females, mostly 
priestesses. Among the countrywomen of Cleopatra, 
how many, perhaps, were beautiful! Some of their 
forms exhibit, even in death, and after the lapse of 
epochs, the most perfect symmetry ; we speak parti- 
cularly of a body near the entrance of the mummy- 
room, on the right hand. A few bones of the feet are 
denuded, the rest of the figure is closely swathed. 
Over the face the outline of the features has been de- 
lineated, and the bosom has been decorated with gild- 
ing, of which funereal finery, the effect, it must be 
confessed, is ghastly enough. It is strange, as has 
often happened to us, to see some young girl poring 
with looks of mere curiosity over this mummy, little 
thinking how long the remains of beauty thus rescued 
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from decay are probably destined to survit'e her 
own. 

Hours migbt be spent in examining the objects 
alone with which the shelves of the Egyptian room are 
crowded. Among these, the remains of the animals 
which were held sacred, the hawk, the ibis, the owl, 
the ox, and the cat, will attract especial notice. The 
'Solicitude which has been expended on their preserva- 
tion, also, as well as on that of the human relics, is 
most curious. To one imbued with the matter-of-fact 
knowledge, and utilitarian spirit of the present day, it 
is difficmt, not only to account for, but even to con- 
ceive, the state of mind which induced men seriously 
to employ themselves in such a labour. It seems al- 
most msanity. Can it be that each age has its pecu- 
liar hallucination, of which, like the ordinary maniac, 
it is unconscious, and which the succeeding generation 
discovers, only to exchange it for another ? Perhaps ; 
but is it not also probable that there is no system of 
error however wila, of delusion however gross, which 
may not be the husk to a kernel of truth ? 

Among these objects, those which will be regarded 
with not the least interest, are the domestic utensils, 
some of them fresh, almost, as from the hand of the 
workman, which bring us to the homes, the occupa- 
tions, the habits, the arts, the luxuries, and comforts of 
the people whose sepulchres surround us. We see 
the tools of their handicrafts^ the implements of their 
husbandry, of their sculpture, their musical instru- 
ments. It should be here remarked that their edge 
tools will be found invariably to have been made of 
copper^ so tempered as to be equivalent to the hardest 
steel. Here certainly is a lost art ; for this is an ope- 
ration of metallurgy which defies all the resources of 
modem chemistry. 

It is wonderful how antiquity, like moonUght, en- 
nobles the mean, elevates the commonplace. What 
are the objects on the shelves before us? — chairs, 
tables, old shoes, — ^yet we regard them almost with 
veneration. There is magic in the touch of Tim'e ; it 
hallows even a joint-stool. Among the curiosities of 
this collection, there is positively — a vng. It was dug 
up at Thebes. What more droll than a wig? But 
its absurdity strikes us not ; its inherent comicality 
is merged in the associations connected with it. We 
look reverently upon it for the spirit's sake that long 
ago in its earthly form, in the day of its human folly, 
was bedizened in it. Will posterity look thus upon 
the Lord Chancellor's ? 

The kindred and neighbouring relics of the Etrus- 
cans, a people existing and civiHzed before the 
foundation of Rome, next claim our notice. These 
are interesting not merely to the antiquarian ; the 
exquisite proportions and workmanship of the beau- 
tiful vases of which the collection mainly consists, 
might even interest a lady of fashion. The majority 
of them are still perfect as when first modelled. 
Crockery has outlived kingdoms. 

Before leaving the Egyptian and Etruscan rooms, 
we cannot do less than resolve ourselves into a vote of 
thanks to those worthy ancients, to whose praise- 
worthy, though not very accountable custom of bury- 
ing such a variety of things with their dead, we are 
indebted for so agreeable an introduction to them and 
their affairs. The Egyptian collection includes several 
articles of food, biscuits, preserved fruits ; and, among 
other things, the leg of a duck. The men of old 



knew what was good, we find, as well as we do. We 
marvel if they had discovered green peas ! 

We now descend to where, of all places in the 
Museum, we love to linger — the Lower Gallery of 
Antiquities ; that containing the sculptures. Here we 
again have to return to the land of Egypt. We enter 
the great saloon, where its statues and sarcophagi are 
deposited. The effect at first produced upon us, as 
we stand amongst its monstrous idols, is electric. 
Huge and tremendo\is, they seem scarcely the work of 
human hands. We could almost ascribe them to the 
labour of demons, so enormous are they, and withal 
so mystical and grim ; and yet an atmosphere of quiet 
and repose surrounds them : they breathe an air of 
erandeur and m^esty. They must have emanated 
from mighty minds. There is something grand in the 
very material — the almost imperishable granite — of 
which they are .composed. According to Flaxman, 
they embody the first principles of sculpture; and 
this is probably true. Nor does their deformity appear 
the result of ignorance or unskilfulness. There is 
design and expression in their very ugliness, which, 
like the grotesqueness of a Gothic corbel, is far dif- 
ferent from the rude carving of the savage, or the 
ludicrous vulgarity of the stone-mason. 

To view them to best advantage, a time should be 
taken when, on a clear, beautiful day, the sunbeams, 
traversing the surrounding shadows, fall, here and 
there, on the giant brow of some old Pharaoh or god ; 
while a soft, peaceful gloom is diffused over all around 
them. It is impossible, then, not to be reminded of 
the statue of Memnon, which, touched by the rays of 
the rising sun, made musfic, and ^'turned a harper 
once a day ;" and a deep, tranquil feeling comes over 
the mind, like that awakened by the solemn harmonies 
of the Zauberfldte. 

From sphinx and scarabaeus, monster and idol, we 
proceed to the more classic sculptures of Ancient 
Greece and Rome. A new sense is now awakened 
within us. The emotions of sublimity are modulated 
into those of beauty. The graceful imaginings of .the 
Greek mythology ; the legends of old song and story 
are presented, bodily, to our eyes; god and goddess, 
satyr and faun ; the wars with the Amazons ; the battle 
of the Centaurs and Lapithse ; the games and chariot 
races of the classic era are before us. The very air 
seems haunted with Dryads and Oceanides, and the 
immortal spirits of bards and heroes. 

We are introduced, too, to the Caesars ; we behold 
the very lineaments of the men who swayed the world. 
This is no mistaken assertion ; the exact resemblance 
between the various busts of one person, for instance 
that of Hadrian, warrants it. 

We should extend this article far beyond the limits 
which we are here bound to observe, were we to dwell 
in succession on all the features of interest contained 
within the walls of the building. On the coins and 
medals, on the remains from Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, and on the antiouities of our own country, we 
could dilate till we had more than doubled the length 
of this article. We forbear to speak of the Library 
aud Print-room, our object havine merely had refer- 
ence to the more public portions of the Museum. 

There are, however, two points in connection with 
our subject which we feel to be deserving of remark. 
The first is, that in spite of the proverbially mis- 
chievous propensities of John Bull the admission of 
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the public to the British Museum does not seem to 
call them into exercise. The truth is^ that the Eng- 
lish people are grateful for trust reposed in them. 
They are not prone to abuse a benefaction. It is only 
\rhen a privilege is grudgingly accorded to them^ or 
when they obtain it by stealth, that they misemploy 
it. Till lately it was the fashion to exclude the many 
from picture galleries, museums, gardens, conserva- 
tories, and the like ; and then, it is true, that when 
they chanced to gain admission to them, they were 
guilty of the conduct imputed to them. For this it 
is easy to account. The feeling of curiosity, on the 
one hand, was urging them to pull, pluck, and handle; 
nor did their interest, nor their gratitude, for they had 
nothing to be grateful for, induce them to restrain it. 
An eagle, in a public collection, placed within the 



reach of the visitors, would in the present day remain, 
till the hand of Time had disfigured it, a very decent 
bird ; but we can imagine what a few days would have 
rendered it twenty years ago. 

The second point to which we would advert, is the 
limited access to the Museum allowed to those persons 
whom it would most benefit, — the commercial and 
labouring classes. For this, we know of no remedy 
but throwing it open on that day whereon they arc 
disengaged. This might be done during the hours 
which intervene between the services. Taverns, and 
confectioners', and cooks', nay, even tobacconists' 
shops are accessible at those times ; nor can we sec 
why the mind should be deprived of its necessaries 
and refreshments any more than the body. 
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When Damon the false courted Phyllis the fair, 

I told the sweet nymph all I knew of her swain ; 
But she slighted my warning, and I in despair 

Gave over the task, for I saw it was vain. 
" Pretty Phyllis," said I, ** when your hand shall be 
given 

To Damon the faithless, and when by and by 
You shall find that his love will not make you a 
heaven, 

Say then who shall suffer, sweet Phyllis? — not /." 

When Damon the false wedded Phyllis the fair, 
The swain was all love, and the nymph was all joy, 

And the sunshine of life shed its light round the pair. 
And it seemed that no dark cloud that light could 
destroy. 



But Damon the faithless on Phyilis's brow 

Soon planted the wrinkle — brought tears to her 
eye; 

She has found out the truth of my warning ere now. 
And tell me who suffers, sweet Phyllis ? — not /. 

When Damon the faithless left Phyllis the fair, 

The nymph was all tears for the swain that was 
gone; 
Now her brow is o'ershaded with sorrow and care, 

And Phyllis the courted is Phyllis the lone. 
Her beauty has left her — her heart it is broken — 

She hangs down her head, and she prays but to die ; 
" Who suffers," is all that betwixt us is spoken — 

My heart will not let me say — ** Phyllis, not / / " 
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THE MISERY OF HAYING A RED NOSE. 



BT PIERS BHAFTON, GENT. 



'' Fttlaiqf, If thon wert any way given to virtue, I would swear 
by thy face ; my oath should be by this fire ; but thou art alto- 
gether given over, and wert, indeed, but for the light in thy face, 
the son of utter darkness. * * * Oh ! thou art a perpetual 
triumph, an everlasting bon-fire light — ^thou hast saved me a 
thousand marks in links and torches, walking with thee in the 
night betwixt tavern and tavern, but the sack that thou hast drunk 
me would have bought me light as good, cheap, at the dearest 
chandlers in Europe. I have nuiintained this salamander of your's 
with fire, any time this two and thirty years ; heaven reward me 
for it."— JVr*/ Part of Henry JV. 

Those much favoured individuals \rho are acquainted 
with my introduction to that highly intellectual society, 
" The Broken-Hearted Club," wiU doubtless remem- 
ber that I broke off, just as the merry party had as- 
sembled round the punch-bowl, and brotner Sadgrove 
was commencing his relation of the melancholy circum- 
stances which had qualified him as a member. After 
the worshipful and rubicund narrator had cleared his 
throat until it was hoarse, and tb^n damped it again 
with a sneaker of punch; fmd silence had been pro- 
claimed round the table ; and two or three refractory 
members sentenced to palt and water for not obmng 
the injunction — ^he thus, with H resigned and subdued 
expression of countenance, conimenced : — 

There is, perhaps, my beloved and broken-hearted 
brethren, no adage more true and yet to the truth of which 
we are less reconciled, than that every state of human 
life has its own pecuHar calamities and annoyances — 
crowned heads are almost synonymous with troubled 
heads; every Louis Phihppe has his Thiers. There is but 




one chorus all the world would sing, if they sang from 
the heart, and that is, *^ We'll all be unhappy together." 
Gentlemen, charge your glasses, and keep up your 
spirits, for what I'm going to tdl you is very pathetic. 
The causes of our uimappiness are as varied as 
they are generally absurd ; our brother, Peter Flat- 
man, is the most wretched man in existence, present 
company of course excepted, (here the members uttered 
their simultaneous groan,) because he came into the 
world five minutes and tiiree seconds later than his 
brother Paul, who in consequence obtained the family 
estate of Snoodle-cum-Poodle ; Vhile his brother Paul 
looks upon himself as the wretcheder still, because the 
said Peter has black ringlets and dark eyes, and is six 
feet one and a half without his shoes ; while he, Paul, 
with his five thousand a-year, is only five feet two in 
his high-heeled boots, and has, moreover, carroty hair 
and a snub nosvt Now all the world (except Peter 
and Paul, the parties principally interested) judges that 
nature has struck a very equitable balance ; and that 
Peter ought to consider himself indulgently treated in 
being a penniless but fine-looking fellow ; and that Paul 
might, too, beUeve th(|t be is very fortunate in not want- 
ing the repommendation of personal appearance. But 
Peter and Paul, although they argue on the same 
premises as the rest pf the world, come to an exactly 
opposite oonclusion I *' What a niggard that nature is," 
pries Paul, " in giving me the fortune of a gentleman, 
with the outward looks of a Spitalfields weaver !" and 
Peter grumbles to himself, and to a few of his most 
partici^ar friends, — (have you never observed, my be- 
loved brethren, that it is only particular friends that en- 
joy the privilege of being made uncomfortable by those 
revelations?) — "What's the use of being a dev'lish 
good-lookine fellow, when one can't enter a room, or 
walk along me streets, without hearing, ' There goes a 
handsome dogwithoutafarthing to bless himself with?'" 
It is not my intention to add to our general unhappi- 
ness, by uttering a Jeremiad on human life and human 
folly; I merely make these preUminary observations, for 
the purpose of convincing you that I enter into the 
proposed subject in a philosophical temper ; — that al- 
though I consider myself as the most unfortunate of 
all miserable men — as the most broken-hearted of all 
the broken-hearted — ^yet that it is that I have cause to 
think so, that I do think myself such. It is no fancy 
of a diseased imagination, that I am a marked man 
amongst my fellows — that like the first murderer, I 
am a vagabond on the face of the earth — that a mark 
is set on my brow (or rather under it). Tell me, I may 
say, like the romantic heroine in the old play, — " Who 
has the biggest sorrow, and I'll match it." 

** Send those sad people, 
That hate the light and curse society, 
Whose thoughts are graves, and from whose eyes continually, 
Their melting souls drop out; send those to me, 
And when their sorrows are most excellent. 
So that one grief more cannot be added, 
My story, like a torrent, shall devour *em."* 

* Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Gentleinen and brother members^ with' shame 
and sorrow I confess^ what you are already too well 
aware of, that I have a red nose ! ! This confession 
may remind some superficial thinkers of the oriental 
annunciation — " In the name of the prophet — ^figs !" 
but before my tale is over, I will send the most scepti- 
cal snivelling to their pillows ; — I will prove I am what 
I am — the marked man of my race — ^the only living 
specimen of human wretchedness — ^all the rest being 
spurious. 

Although the remembrance of my misfortune is 
stamped with letters of fire on my brain, I cannot 
say that I have any distinct recollection of being bom 
with a red nose ; of one thing I am certain, the con- 
sciousness of that fatal gift threw a shade over my 
infancy. I never heard allusions to that *' happy 
period," without the feelings of an injured in- 
dividual. All that have ever recurred to the early 
period of their lives, have unanimously spoken of it as 
the ''one green spot in memory's waste," as the oasis in 
the desert ! alas t why was / to form a solitary excep- 
tion to nature's universal rule ? Why — because, oh rea- 
son unutterable !— by no combination of circumstances 
could a red nose be considered a green spot. 

It would be a needless trial, a gratuitous exercise of 
the rack, were I to relate all the burning sarcasms, the 
withering jokes, the remorseless sneers, of which my un- 
fortunatenose was the unconscious provoker. Sufficeitto 
say that I was a Bardolph, to whom every one else was 
a FabtafT. Sensitively alive to ridicule, I bore on my 
visage an invitation to all who could ridicule, — a peg for 
every one to hang a witticism on. My nose asked as 
innocentlv for a joke, as the bell-pull of a door for a tug ! 
And as if to add refinement to the cruelty, every one 
believed that I enjoyed the joke that writhed me with 
torture ! I was pronounced a capital fellow, because I 
grinned with despair ; and as I seemed to like the 
sport so much, another quiz was safe to follow to drive 
me to desperation. I feel confident on my capacitv of 
editing a new edition of Joe Miller, from the recollec- 
tion of the jokes alone that have been cut on my unfor- 
tunate nose. Somebody once maliciously told me I 
ought to be proud of it, for more good things had been 
said on it, than all the noses from the creation down- 
wards! 

Although, from my personal experience, I am in- 
duced to consider jokes as very serious subjects ; yet 
there were, alas ! still graver consequences which ema- 
nated from my unfortunate feature. It was not enough 
that my self-love should have been disturbed — that I 
should be a subject of imfeeling ridicule — ^the mark for 
levity and indurated conceit ; — that I should be an in- 
voluntary Listen — a reluctant Grimaldi in the serious 
pantomime of life, creating a grin wherever I showed 
my reluctant visage, but that mv prospects should be 
blasted — ^my reputation dearer than life itself tarnished 
— ^my fair fame sneered at — my moral character im- 
peached — and all, all, through my unlucky nose I and 
yet people will see in that nose, so linked with my pri- 
vate sorrows and secret griefs, a subject of mirth, an 
incentive to jollity. Did they but know "the tale of 
ruin** it unfolds, they would weep, gentlemen, as I do 
now, as I behold the blushing witness of my misfortune, 
and their unconscious creator. Their laugh would be 
changed into the sardonic grin of the misanthropist — 
their smile into the convulsive twitchings of a galvanized 
corpse ! It's a fact, gentlemen ; but charge your glasses. 



or you will never be able to go through the melancholy 
recital. 

I have said that my reputation has been blasted 
through my unfortunate nose. True — fatally true — ^is 
the impeachment. I sink beneath the weight of an ac- 
cusation I cannot contradict, and yet am innocent of. 
Strange anomaly ! Were I to be tned for one offence, 
though I had tne most eloquent of advocates, though 
a cloud of witnesses were to give their testimony in my 
behalf, though an impartial judge were to sum up in 
my favour, though even that adamantine chain, a 
juror's oath, were to protect me, — all would not save me, 
I should be condemned, mercilessly, remorselessly 
condemned ! — ^That is, were the offence to be the vice 
I abhor from the bottom of my heart — ^intemperance. 
Who would believe a man to be innocent who bore 
on his face the burning record of his shame ? " Nose, 
nose, jolly red nose," goes the song, and so goes the 
world's unfeeling judgment. The world proverbially 
looks no further than the end of your nose ; alas ! it 
it does not go even so far, if that nose happen to be a 
red one ! 

Knowing that if I indulged, even to a pardonable 
extent, in the pleasures of the bowl, I could never put 
my nose into a wine glass without its turning king's 
evidence against me, I became early in life a teetotaller. 
That nose, deprived of an excuse of being an approver, 
became a false accuser. No one ever saw me drink any 
thing stronger than the pure element, — ^punch round!, 
gentlemen, and no heel-taps, ^ but what was the negative 
testimony of an eye-witness, against a NosE-witness ? 
I was universally suspected of indulging in private, 
what I was too hypocritical to attempt in public — if the 
butler could not make up his cellar book — ^if an hiatus 
occurred in a favourite bin — he had only to turn up the 
whites of his eyes, and to thank heaven, that nobody 
could look in his face and say, he was a drunkard. 
In vain the locks of the cellar were changed, my father's 
London Particular disappeared as before. Feeling my- 
self the object of suspicion, the more strenuously I 
urged my innocence, the redder my nose became I "Add 
not dissimulation to guilt," was my father's stem 
rebuke : alas ! innocence herself would be suspected, 
had innocence a red nose ! Even the discovery of the 
butler's bibbing propensity did not avail me anything; 
as I fondly flatterea myself, it might one day set me 
right in the eyes of my family. That estimable func- 
tionary was one afternoon reported missing, and as his 
hat was hanging on the customary peg, there was 
evidence he could not be far from home. Search was 
made " up stairs and down stairs, and in my lady's 
chamber;" the well was explored, and the fishpond 
dragged, (in spite of my assurance that water had never 
been his favourite element,) until some one (7, from a 
natural delicacy, took care not to make the suggestion) 
proposed searching the cellar. The notion of searching 
for a butler in the cellar seemed above all others 
most preposterous, more especially to my unsuspicious 

gapa, who declared that Jonathan himself had given 
im the cellar key, which was at that moment hanging 
up in his library. However absurd it might appear the 
request was persevered in, and the cellar key applied 
to the lock. The door being opened Jonathan was 
discovered stretched in the saw-dust. At first it was 
suggested that he was dead, but he was something 
more and something less — he was dead drunk! In 
one hand he held a corkscrew and a duplicate key of 
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the cellar, and in the other a fnll hottle of my father's 
London Particular, the wrong end of which it appeared 
he had been attempting to perforate with the cork- 
screw, when the slumber of inebriation stole upon him. 
By his side were three empty bottles, which my father 
could not contemplate without a sigh. He was re- 
moved to his attic, and it was summaiily decided, that 
when he was sober enough he should be turned out of 
the house. 

A candid mind would at once arrive at the conclu- 
sion that by this discovery my innocence was at last 
established, and all ungenerous suspicion of my tem- 
perate habits removed. Alas ! there is no justice for 
man — ^if his nose happens to be red — ^the very fact 
which I had foolishly imagined was testimony of my 
innocence only went to aggravate my guilt! When 
the butler recovered sufficient consciousness to receive 
from my respected parent an indignant dismissal, he 
loudly declared it was his first offence, and deprecated 
the wrath that would visit it with so severe a punish- 
ment. " Your first offence, sirrah !" angrily retorted 
my father, '' what, do you mean to say you have not 
robbed me of nearly the whole of the London Particu- 
lar bin I have always been complaining about ?" — " Me 
rob you, sir ! Heaven have mercy on me, I wouldn't 
wrong you of the dirt beneath your nails!" — '*Liar and 
thief, furiously interrupted my father, " what do you 
say to this ?" holding before his eyes the dupUcate 
key. 

, "I acknowledge, sir," meekly responded the butler, 
having had that key in my possession, but it was lent 
to nie by Master Samuel!!!" Here all eyes were 
bent oil me, who stood rooted to the ground, the 
colour deserting my face, except in one spot — ^my 
unrelenting nose, which seemed to glow and sparkle at 
the fresh dilemma into which it had plunged me. 
Jonathan saw with a cunning glance the effect he had 
produced, anid followed it up with vigour. "Is it 
just, sir, towards an unfortunate menial, who came 
into your service with the highest testimonials of 
sobriety and temperance, that you should punish him 
so severely for a venial transgression, when he had your 
son to tempt him to its commission ?" (Jonathan had 
been educated at a free school in the neighbourhood, 
and was universally accounted a " very superior young 
man," as his fine words exemplified.) " Will you send 
me forth to the world, houseless, with a brand on my 
name, sunk in character, and deprived of the means of 
an honest livelihood, far a firtt offence ? — ^When, sir, 
and I ask your forgiveness when I urge it, you have 
for years past winked at the repeated excesses of one 
of your own family? Is this justice — I ask is it 
lustice?" cried the butler, as triumphantly as if he 
had been in the taproom of his favourite public. My 
father was silent — the footmen, however, seemed 
scarcely able to repress their feelings — the cook and 
housemaid blubbered outright. My father still ap- 
peared incredulous and irresolute, when Jonathan, 
with a savage triumph, turned ferociously round to 
me, and with bitter malignancy shouted, or rather 
yelled, " If, sir, you would wish to know who is the 
delinquent — look at our noses ! thanks to my habits 
of temperance and sobriety, mine isn't red !" 

That allusion to my unfortunate feature was suf- 
ficient — an avalanche could not have crushed me 
more effectually. I saw at once a change come 
o'er my father's face — his brow lowered, and with a 



mixed expression of anger and shame he sternly 
ordered me to quit the room, and not to let him sett 
my face until he sent for me. 

" And this," said I, with a bursting heart and over- 
flowing eyes, " is justice ! even a father condemns his 
own son, from external appearances, on the accusation 
of a rascal, and without hearing a word of defence !" 
I retired to my room and wept until I was exhausted, 
and had the bitter satisfaction of finding that the more 
I snivelled the redder became my nose ! My mother 
at last came to soothe me by telling me my father was 
inexorable towards me, and that the only chance of 
obtaining his forgiveness was by confessing my guilt, 
and thus making the only reparation I could to the 
butler, who, through my misconduct, he had so grie- 
vously injured. 

"Uon^ss my guilt, mother, how can I, when I 
know and feel myself to be innocent ?" 

"Innocent! oh Samuel," (affectionately repeated 
my mother, patting me on that particular feature) — 
." innocent ! with tuck a nose r 

Alas! my own mother thought me guOty! my 
lying, treacherous, faithless nose was to be believed 
in preference to the ties of blood and yearnings of 
affection — ^was to be considered stronger testimony 
than the habits of my life — my solemn protestations 
of innocence. But, gentlemen, I perceive your feel- 
ings are too strongly excited, and I will hasten over this 
melancholy part of my history ; suffice it to sav that 
Jonathan was re-instated in his situation with five 
pounds addition to his salary, and I was expelled from 
the paternal roof to a Yorkshire school, where the very 
first copy I transcribed was, "Virtue is its own re- 
ward." . 

Here it mav be imagined I might, for a time at 
least, be free mm persecution ; but as sure as I fol- 
lowed my nose, my nose, like an avenging spirit, fol- 
lowed me ! My honoured fathcfr thought it a duty he 
owed my preceptor, as well as to myself, to hint at 
what he was pleased to call my " one fault." As if 
my nose was not in itself sufficient to excite misgivings 
and suspicions of my temperance, I had my own 
father's testimony to corroborate it ! 

" The life I led," from master, ushers, and fellow 
pupils, may be easily imagined — my existence became 
to me a perpetual Shrove Tuesday, and my nose the 
cock at which every unfeeling hand threw. Although 
in every respect consonant to my abstemious habits, 
the potations I was now restricted to, of " sky-blue" 
and sour table beer, were looked upon by my com- 
panions as a sort of penance for my former vicious 
indulgences. The resignation with which I swallowed 
the insipid beverages was believed to be forced ; and 
the contentment with which I received the portions 
doled out to me were looked upon as the most finished 
acts of hypocrisy. When my mug was filled with the 
small, I might very properly sa^ the smallest, beer, it 
was genendly accompanied with a recommendation 
" not to make a beast of myself." I could not swallow 
my modicum of milk and water (the former being in 
the usual school proportion of one tenth to the latter) 
without a significant hint, that drunkenness was now 
fineable by act of parliament. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this abstemiousness, my 
nose assumed a still deeper glow. I was now looked 
upon as a sort of monster of deception ; and it was 
universally believed that I could baffle all curiosity, and 
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secretly indulged in what was believed my faTonrite 
▼ice with imponity. What was it to my persecutors 
that I was never seen guilty of any excess ? that I 
neyer showed any symptoms of elevation? — these nega- 
tive proofs of temperance only gave rise to the won- 
derment of "what a deal I could drink without its 
affecting me I" What did it matter that I was so far 
from being elevated, usually depressed — that I gave 
the clearest indications of a clear head, and showed not 
the slightest of exhilaration or inebrietv ? — what were 
all these proofs as long as I had one damnine fact to 
contradict them — my lying, treacherous nose T 

The same reputation that I brought to school 
followed me to the university. I began now more 
than ever to feel that I was " a marked man among 
my fellows." My father, although not naturally an 
illiberal man, thought it a parental duty he owed me 
to prevent, by every means in his power, the indul- 
gence of this imaginaiT vice. Not content with 
giving the principal and tutor of my college a most 
pathetic account of my besetting sin, he thought 
one of the surest plans to check its progress would be 
to cripple my allowance to one half of the amount 
usually enjoyed by young men in my station of life. 
He even went much further, and took the infinite 
pains of going round to every wine-merchant, inn- 
ke^r, and pubUcan of Oxford^ warning theni against 
givme me credit. I might, however, in spite of the pa- 
lentfll injunction, have enjoyed from this sympathising 
dass of imiversity tradesmen as much as I pleased, haa 
he not at the same time taken care to have informed 
them of the actual amount of my allowance. *' What ! 
a young man with only one hundred and fifty a year 
indulging to excess I Shocking! they would take 
care such a reprobate shouldn't get into their books — 
no, not for a single bottle of Cape !" 

Persecution and injury had already made me some- 
thing of a philosopher. My position in the university 
was a singular one ; /, the soberest man in it, was 
shunned and cut, as a confirmed and unredeemable 
sot, while on all sides I saw nothing but intemperance 
and drunkenness. I sometimes heard the bursar 
familarly wink to the Proctor, with " I say, Snatch*em, 
weren't you a little cut last night ?" — " Can't say but 
what I was, a trifle ; but did you see the governor 
(our lamented principal)? wasn't he regularly sewed 
up, and no mistake: as usual, he was obliged to be 
carried to bed by the butler and two of the bed- 
makers." 

Amongst my fellow gownsmen, drunkenness, so far 
from being considered a disfigurement, was looked upon 
as a sort of embeUishment. Not an evening passed 
without a wine party, and the man that could boast of 
having swallowed more of the genial juice than his 
companions was conceded to be the hero of the even- 
ing. Why was it, then, while such abundant latitude 
was extended to them, I was still the butt of ridicule, 
the mark of unrelenting hostility ; alas ! the suspicion 
of a crime is always more severely punished than the 
crime itself ; and who could dispute that I had a red 
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Not only were my private intimacy with those who 
would otherwise have been my companions frustrated, 
but my academical career most lamentably checked, 
by the reputation which I had so unfortunately 
acquired. The first prize for competition was on the 
subject of the Marriage of Cana, wherein the water was 



changed into wine. With all the ardour of youth, 
which even persecution could not subdue, I determined 
to be foremost in the rank of competitors ; already 
the prize was within my grasp, already did I feel the 
elation of victory ! But, even here, my nose was to 
be in the way — even here it was to stand between 
myself and honour — even here it was to crush the 
rising energies of my mind, and compel me to be like 
itself a scarlet witness of undying shame! On the 
subject of the prize being given out, my tutor, with a 
quiet sneer, particularly recommended it to my notice, 
as one above all others I ought to shine in — ^no one 
could do it more justice, if I tried my best, than 
myself, he felt assured. What a remorseless destiny 
was mine ! if I succeeded, as I had made up my mind to 
do, would not my very triumph be another evidence of 
my shame 7 I renounced the attempt with disgust, 
and the prize was carried off by a three-bottle man of 
Magdalene, who only the year before had won a prize 
for the best essay " On the Use and Abuse of Fer- 
mented Liquors !' 

Mine was a sensitive disposition, although the tyranny 
and persecution I have met with during my unfortu- 
nate existence have somewhat lessened its susceptibi- 
lity; a check, therefore, at this early part of my career, 
to my ambition, was a fatal one. Once indeed I 
attempted to recover myself, and to develope my real 
sentiments in a prize essay on Samson Agonistes, in 
which I dwelt with enthusiastic language on the grace 
and beauty of temperance. I quoted all the celebrated 
instances, both from scriptural and profane history, of 
the disgrace and evils brought on by intemperance, 
and ingeniously proved that nearly aU the ctdamities 
of life, might be attributed to illicit indulgences in 
this propensity — gentlemen, the bowl is empty — 
shall 1 trouble you to see it replenished, and fill your 
glasses ? — I had completed the thesis. I r^arded it 
with the eyes of one who looks upon the deliverer after 
being released from some frightful danger. ''Yes!" 
I exclaimed with enthusiasm, " these pages shall rescue 
my wounded reputation from the obloquy of years ; — 
my beloved essay shall restore me to my position in 
society — through its transparent pa^s my character 
shall shine again bright and unsulhed!" Alas! for 
my sanguine temperature — ^before the day for the de- 
claration of the successful candidate arrived, I received 
a small brown paper parcel, in which, to my mortifica- 
tion and dismay, I found enclosed my beloved thesis, 
with this short and pithy epistle from the principal of 
my college : — 

''The Reverend Maenum Heeltap encloses Mr. 
Sadffrove's Essay, which he has had the presumption to 
send in competition for the Norrisian Prize. 

" As Mr. Sadgrove has taken no pains to disguise 
his sentiments on that subject, the Reverend Mag- 
num Heeltap can only consider the Essay in the light 
of a joke, and as such must regret the very indifferent 
taste Mr. Sadgrove has displayed in selecting such a 
topic. If licentious indulgences have prevented Mr. 
Sadgrove from appreciating the beauty and holiness of 
temperance, respect for the feelings of those that can 
appreciate it, and the decencies of civilized life, might 
have prevented him from turning it into ridicide, 
and making it the butt of ribald and unseemly sar- 
casm. 

"Brazen-nose College." 

With this note ended my academical career. 
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I returned to my father's halls, a disgraced man. In 
Tain were my protestations, I was looked upon as a 
more inordinate tippler than ever. The very first 
Sunday I went to cnurch, the rector, from a cruel, al- 
though well intentioned hint that he had received from 
my beloved mother, chose for his text the passage in 
which Lot makes too free with the juice of the grape. 
Every time the reverend gentleman concluded a sen- 
tence his eyes were fixed on me, and my affectionate 
mother looked on me in the most imploring and com- 
miserating manner. As for my brothers, they enjoyed 
what they thought " a capital joke," and as the preadier 
grew warm on the subject, and declaimed against the 
evils of drunkenness, they poked me sUly on the ribs or 
trod on my toes — as if such palpable indications were 
needed to give the homily a personal application ! 




A new calamity awaited me. Hitherto all my 
thoughts, feelings, passions, had been consumed by one 
devouring subject — ^the remorseless tyranny to which 
the unfortunate colour of my nose had subjected me. 
I had not the feelings of youth — " the freshness of the 
heart" had never been felt by me. I need scarcely say 
that I had never been in love. I had been as equally 
innocent of that intoxication as of any other. It was my 
fate, however, once to yield to its deUcious delusion. 

Contiguous to my father's estate was that 
of a neighbouring baronet. Sir Hildebrand Have- 
alihisway. Between this respectable individual and 
my father, and, as a necessary after consequence, 
between their respective famihes, a feud had arisen, 
which ended, like most squabbles between country 
neighbours, by a most determined enmity. On occa- 
sion of the Clerkship of the Snoodle-cura-Poodle 
Turnpike Trust becoming vacant, my father and Sir 
Hildebrand supported different canoidates. As the 
county was particularly quiet just at that period, great 
interest was felt in the contest, which was expected to 
be a remarkably severe one. My father's influence 
was engaged on the part of Mr. Wriggle, the son of 
his attorney ; and Sir Hildebrand wamly supported 



that of Mr. Lacknons, the pariah derk, who had for- 
merly been a sort of deputy to the baronet's steward. 
The salarv attached to the office was eight pounds 
a-year and the perquisites of the turnpike tickets which 
were not used; and I need scarcely say the whok 
country was in a blaze for a fortnight. The whole 
of the county magistrates voted, and as their feeling 
was pretty nearly equally divided, one half of the 
Squirearchy never afterwards spoke to the other half — 
a ChristianHke spirit of forbearance which was admi- 
rably imitated by their respective wives and fiimiUes. 
All the county was turned into Wriggleites or Lack- 
nousites, and wore the colours of one or the other of 
the rival candidates. The result of this most tremen- 
dous contest was that Wriggle got the election by a 
majority of three ; and was in less than a fortnight 
afterwards thrown into the county gaol for the cost of 
it ; and Lacknous was subsequently returned, free of 
opposition, having himself mortgaged the first seven 
years of his salary, in part payment of the legal ex- 
penses. The consequences did nof^ however, end there ; 
for the " gentlemen of the long robe " had plenty to 
do at the next assizes, from matters arising out of the 
contest. Independent of seven cases for asgravated 
assaults on the Crown side of the ccfurt, ana five for 
forcible abduction or fraudulent personation of voters, 
there were no less than six cases on the Nisi Prius 
side. Two were for slander on the hustings, another 
for a shaking of a horsewhip in the face of a voter, and 
the remaining three were what the lawyers called qui 
tarn actions, brought against certain enthusiastic indi- 
viduals, who in their zeal for their favourite candidates, 
had deceived themselves into the beUef that they had 
proper qualifications to vote; when in point of fact their 
opponents established they had no votes at all, "where- 
by and by reason thereof," they had acted " contrary 
to the form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided," and incurred a penalty to '^ our Sovereign Lord 
the King,'' and to any of his subjects, who felt dis- 
posed to '* go snacks " with his most gracious Majesty, 
of five hundred pounds, which, accordingly, in due 
form of law, was recovered against the enthusiastie 
and unqualified voters. 

Thus ended this memorable contest, but not its con- 
sequences. One half of the county never again spoke 
to the other half : the war between the red and white 
roses never set more people by the ears than this con- 
test had done. Eight or ten respectable famihes (in- 
cluding the victims of the qui tarn actions) were sold 
up, and obtiged to leave the county ; and the whole ad- 
herents of both parties never lost their distinctive ap- 
pellation of Wriggleites and Lacknousites. 

The breach between my father's house, and that of 
Sir Hildebrand, seemed as broad as the celebrated 
one between the houses of Capulet and Montague. 
Alas ! to make the analogy more perfect, there was a 
JuUet to whom it was my fate to become a Romeo. 

It was dusk, one evening, when in the pursuit of 
one of my favourite studies, botanizing, I had wan- 
dered to the boundary— a thickset hedge, which 
separated my father's estate from his inimical neigh- 
bour. While counting the petals of a pretty speci- 
men of a flower I had plucked, (have vou any taste for 
botany, ^ntlemen ? it is really a very pleasant pursuit — 
never mind answering, but fill your glasses) — which 
flower I beheve to be a rarity in those parts, I was 
electrified by a loud and sudden scream . Starting up, I 
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beheld on the other side of the hedge a young IbAj 
in a scarlet scarf, pursued by a most ferocious-look* 
ing cow, who, like certain punsters of my acquain- 
tance (I'm not alluding to any one present), seemed 
determined to make a butt of all before her. Guy 
Earl of Warwick, when he pursued the immortal dun 
cow, must have felt chicKen-hearted and nervous 
to what I did at that moment. All the bravery 
and chivalry of a knight of old possessed me. 
Begardless of my broad cloth, intent only on my 
honour, I braved the perilous summit of tne quick- 
set, and ere the cow had whisked her tail again, was 
facing her. Steadily keeping my eyes fixed on 
the quadruped, I succeeded m puzzling her most un- 
commonly. As I advanced, she retreated, until I 
most pohtely backed her out of an open gate (through 
which she had entered the enclosure), which I secured, 
and then flew to console the fainting fair who had 
sunk in terror on the grass. Raising her up, I had 
the supreme felicity of assuring her of her safety, and of 

Eointing in triumph to her four-footed foe, who was 
y that time in a distant field, with a subdued and 
mortified air " chewing the cud " of reflection. My 
delivered fair, having partially recovered from her 
fright, was profuse in her thanks for what she was 
pleased to call ''my heroic assistance." The fast 
gathering shades of evening scarcely permitted me to 
view her features. I could see, however, enough of 
them to assure me she was pretty ; and her style and 
figure left me no doubt of her gentility. On her 
stating ^he was the daughter of Sir Hildebrand, I 
felt in honour bound to admit I was a scion of the 
opposite house. "What !" she exclaimed with a sudden 
and somewhat theatrical shriek — 

" The only son of my great enemy — 
My only love sprung from my only hate.'' 

The opportunity was ii'resistible — in the same im- 
passioned manner I replied* 

** Call me but love, and HI be new baptised. 
Henceforth I never will be Bomeo— 
By a name 

I know not how to tell thee, who I am. 
My name, dear saint, is hatiiul to myself, 
Because it is an enemy to thee. 
Had I it written I would tear the word." 

In this same manner we continued quoting Romeo 
and Juliet, until we really fancied we were that luck- 
less pair of lovers in reality. I swore, as it was through 
the means of a cow that I had been so fortunate as to 
become acquainted with her, that a cow should hence- 
forth be to me as sacred an animal as that useful 
domestic creature is among the Hindoos. Alas ! 
I had already become vaccinated ; my too tender 
heart had received through the fatal animal, the 
virus of LOVE more fatal to its repose than even that 
ungentlemanly disorder, the small pox itself I But gen- 
tlemen, deligntful as the recollection of that evening 
is, it may be possibly more interesting to myself than 
to you, I shall therefore merely state that before we 
parted, my fair companion intimated that she had been 
accustomed to take her twilight walk every evening 
just about the same spot, and she should, she feared, 
be prevented induldng in it. in future, being fearful of 
a similar interruption. Could I do less than pledge 
my faith, that 1 would guard over her — nay, that I 
would do more ? I positively engaged if she would 



continue her evening exercise, that I wotdd — secure 
the cow I On the strength of this assurance, I wrung 
a seemingly reluctant consent from my fair companion 
to meet me at the same time, and in the same spot, 
the following evening — and then with another quota- 
tion from Romeo and Juliet, 

" Sweet, good night — 
This bud of love by summer's ripening breath 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet ;" 

which I most tenderly and gracefully recited, and 
after bidding each other good night fifty-seven times, 
and assuring each other, 

'* That parting was such sweet sorrow, 
That each could say good night, until it were the morrow," 

and I had exhausted every line of my favourite play — 
we parted — I making a graceful summerset over the 
quickset hedge, bearing with me, gentlemen, a thorn, 
sharper than any there, — a thorn, gentlemen, in the 
heart ! But I perceive I'm growing pathetic, therefore 
charge your glasses, and wipe away your tears ! 

I shall not prolong the catastrophe. "We met at twi- 
light's " contemplative hour," evening after evening — 
swore eternal constancy and fidelity, and so great was 
my happiness that I actually forgot that there was such 
a torment existing as my unlucky nose, which soon 
revenged itself for the neglect ! We had hitherto met 
in the dusk, but one fatal afternoon the interview took 
place rather earlier than usual. I had previously re- 
hearsed my intended salutation, and was well satisfied 
with the effect I expected to produce. Seeing her 
approach I rushed towards her, and then suddenly 
stopped and opening my arms, I exclaimed in the 
most passionate and tentW accents — 

" Ah ! Juliet, If the in^dsurft ol tliy joy 
Be htA[t'(\ like wmef and (hal iHt ^k ill be more 
To blaasoo it — then swe^^tcrt wltb ihv breath 
This neigUbom' nir, nmi let rich jnu^ic's tongue 
UnfoM the imA^^^'^l hapjiitieifl thai hMh 
Receiu: in cUher b| ilu» dcai cneou tiler," 

"Mercy on ua^ Uomeo !— I bog your pardon, — Mr. 
Sadgrove," (it was the first time nhHf^ had ever mistered 
me) " whatever have you done to your nose V 

"Listen, Juliet— btloVed of toy soul, listen— you 
have often found me aubdiied by a heaviness from 
which even your tcndfrtjess could not raise me— you 
have often heard me hint of — 

* One fiatal remembrance, one lorrow that throws 
Its hleak shade alil^e o'er my joys and my woes } 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can briag { 
To which time hath no balm, affliction no sting I' 

" Often hove you tenderly be^ed me to reveal the 
secret of tUf tmsenr ; often overcome bv your soft en- 
treaties have I felt disposed to unveil the mystery, 
but often as I have trembled on the brink of an 
avowal, I have shrunk with horror from its recital. 
You have imagined doubtless that I am some being 
accursed, perliaj)s the Wandering Jew, or the Due de 
Bordeaux travelling about until seated on th^ throne 
of his ancestors ; or perhaps you think me a Conrad, 
or a Lara, and that I have committed some horrible 
crime. No ! Juliet, the * fatal remembrance * is 
HERE, the 'sorrow that throws' a dark shadow is 
HERE ! ! !*' And then I pointed to my unromantic 
nose. 

The fair Juliet looked at me, and then at my un- 
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lucky proboscis, as if her eyes were not to be trusted; 
but seeing there was not the possibihty of mistaking 
the fact, she turned from me with a forgiying and re- 
signed air, saying, 

" My first love, my last love, my Sadgrove, we part 
for ever ! In you is buried my only love. Farewell ! 
we meet no more on earth. Oh ! that I could ever 
have imagined that a being of such refined sentiments 
could have had a red nose ! " 

In another moment, gentlemen, I was alone ; and 
alone, in the conjugal sense of the word, I have been 
ever since — a martyr to disappointed affection and to 
unrelenting persecution, and all through this innocent 
nose ! Not only in the dearest object of my life did it 
baffle me, but it has been my sole impediment through- 
out the whole of my worldly career. Through my 
nose, and my nose only, I have been prevented fol- 
lowing either of the learned professions. How was it 
possible that I could invest myself with the sacred 
surplice, and feel its snowy whiteness contrast with the 
scarlet witness of my shame, without a sense of pro- 
fanation of the sacred office ? Was it possible, with 



such a lying emblem of inebriety, I could ever expect 
to be called in as a physician ; and where was the ad- 
venturous attorney who would be found to give me a 
brief if I made the bar my profession ? 

I will no longer harrow your feelings, gentlemen, by 
a recital of the mortifications, insults, and unjust calum- 
nies that, through this unlucky feature, I have had to 
endure. I feel my fate is sealed — there is no hope for 
me, as long at least as I have a nose ; and, with shame 
I confess, I have still a sneaking kindness for the cause 
of all my sufferings ; and even with the recollection of 
them burning in my memory, would rather bear them 
all over again than adopt the only remedy that has 
ever been suggested to get rid of it, — to cut it off ! 

No, my nose, unconscious cause of my griefs, in 
life's gloomy vaUey we have hitherto been inseparable, 
and undivided we will continue ; wherever thou goest, 
I will follow thee there. Amputate thee ! cut off the 
supplies that yield the ruddy founts of thy existence-^ . 
never ! whatever may be thy fate shall be mine : 

" * Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps Til pursue. 
Or shield thee, or save thee, or perish there too. * " 
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A COUNTRY TALE. 
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^ \ EING in my own person a great patron 
of all institutions calculated to promote 
learning and science of any Idnd^ I some 
years ago became a subscriber to the 
Great Hammaway Horticultural Society, 
'^^l, " —a society, which, as appears by its 
~^ title, has for its object the improve- 

ment of the various breeds of apples, quinces, and pot- 
herbs. 
In this situation it has been my good fortune to en- 



coimf^r, face to face, many of those ingenious fellows, 
whoj through the mcdnim of societies like ours, reuder 
themselves notorious, and obt^n a great name in the 
world by growing prodigious Titan-like cabbages and 
gooseberries. 

Now I consider it a certain sign of great personal 
merit to be able to produce such large vegetables and 
berries, according to the well-known saying, that every 
man is known by his fruit. The grower of the finest 
specimens of any kind is therefore the most superla- 
tive genius, and that is the reason we always reward 
such by medals and copper tea-kettles ; it being expe- 
dient that the genius of science and arts shoidd pa- 
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troniae her yotaries by rewards. At the same time^ 
entertaining a strong belief in phrenology, I have al- 
ways held a strong private opinion that the growers of 
particular vegetables and fruits were some way or 
other endowed with an organ corresponding with the 
peculiar kind of culture in which they excelled. This 
opinion has been confirmed by the observation and ex- 
perience of many years. Thus, I have found that 
those members of our society who, on the average, 
(and it is only throueh genend and comprehensive ob- 
servations such truths can be arrived at,) took the 
greatest number of prizes for the biggest cabbages, 
possessed, one with another, a large cabbage-organ in 
the skull, which, by its great preponderance over the 
ordinary thinking faculties, renaered them in a manner 
unfit for much rational conversation. The pith of their 
brains appeared to represent the crumpled heart of a 
cabbage ; insomuch that a man in conversation found 
no difficulty in imagining he was being addressed by 
an animated winter green, or a civil gentlemanly savoy. 
While such as become most famed for the largest and 
best potatoes — Long Kidneys or Yorkshire Reds — 
had invariably, (I speak advisedly,) heads like a bag 
of those roots; or, in other words, as rugged and 
lumpy as a villii^ pebble-paved causeway. 

Upon the whole I have ever found all classes of the 
great growers, strange mortals, — ''Rum'uns to look 
at," — and iu company much inclined to the contempla- 
tion of red and black earths, bone, horse, and pig ma- 
nures, grubs, larvee, and slugs. Yet have I also gene- 
rally found their acquaintance well worth cultivating ; 
ana having been tolerably successful in that pursmt, 
can now boast of as extensive a friendship with the 
great growers, as any horticulturist in the three king- 
doms. It has even crossed my mind that some day I 
would sit down and write their biographies ; — classing 
them under the respective heads of Turnip, Leek, 
Carrot, Gooseberry, and the like; just in the same 
manner as other great men are classed, as Painters, 
Poets, Astronomers, &c. Whether this seed of the 
mind will ever shoot beyond the present paper, time 
alone can tell. But that the reader may be the better 
enabled to judge of the interest attached to such a 
work, let me particularly draw his attention to the fol- 
lowing sketch of Titus,^-one of the most talented and 
interprising members of the Hammaway Horticultural 
Society. 

Now, Hammaway, the place of my residence, though 
according to law a market-town, is yet in magnitude 
and trade scarcely superior to many a village in the 
same county. That is, it may be properly resembled 
to a great booby, who is makmg his transit from lad 
to manship. About two thousand of its souls weave 
stockings for the London market ; — thus, just enabling 
themselves to maintain each a coat out at elbows, — ^a 
face like a peggy-lantcrn's, which serves no turn but 
that of frightening the respectable inhabitants, — a 
wife who is always mopping her floor, — and a matter 
of about, on the average, fifteen children a piece. 

Hammaway is, as it were, fenced about by small 
garden-plots, or rather whole fields divided into squares 
Uke a chess-board, separated by stimted hedges, and 
let to the poor souls above named, to whom they be- 
come like little Edens, — snippings of the garden of 
Paradise itself. Having but one day in a week which 
they can devote to cultivation, and that the day which 
the curate demands, but demands in vain, — you may 
see from ten to fifteen hundred of them on a summer's 



Sunday morning, all anxious to make the best of time, 
with their coats off, — perhaps laid on the hedges or 
suspended by the nape on an upright stick Uke a 
scare-crow,— -delving, raking, hoeing, planting, uproot- 
ing, and watering, at a rate which might mislead a 
stranger to beUeve they were working in the last stage 
of desperation for their lives. This, however, their 
generous enthusiasm leads them to esteem in no other 
light than as admirable exercise and relaxation after 
the week's toil ; and kncfwing their time is short, and 
that the day of rest (even though it happen to be the 
longest in the year,) must soon be over, they in general 
scarcely allow themselves time to. return to their homes 
for dinner. Such, however, as do trespass on their 
amusement so far, usualty swallow their meals as nearly 
all of a lump as the orifice of the throat will allow, — 
(and that, by the bye, with your hardworking man is 
not small,) — and without waiting to digest them, 
hurry back to their garden plots at a rate most nearly 
resembling a foot race between a couple of hundreds 
or so of competitors at one and the same time. Whilst 
those who remain behind and pass the whole bhssful 
time amongst their brocolis and potatoes, may be ob- 
served, at about one o'clock, to snatch a few minutes 
of time, rest on their spades, pull a dry crust out of 
their pockets, stuff it into their mouths like a bung, 
take a swig at the watering-pan, and then at it again. 

Such is about the manner in which the generality of 
our population dispose of their Sundays. Though we 
are not without some of those ale, pipe, and political 
poor men who carry their profanation of those days so 
far as to retire to their places called summer-houses, — 
that is to say, small stud and mud erections, about the 
size of the now departed watchman's boxes, composed 
of three sides, a door, and a tile lid on the top, — and 
spend all the hours between morning and night in 
drinking, shouting, and maintaining a continual tainted 
smell in the otherwise pure summer atmosphere, of 
rank and pestiferous sham-tobacco smoke. 

But amongst this multitude of amateur tillers of the 
earth, whom to look at when engaged in their interest- 
ing operations, the spectator might imagine not worth, 
to purchase, five shillings per hundred, are to be found 
some of the brightest ornaments, the most shining 
stars of the Hammaway Horticultural Society, — men 
who reflect lustre on their native town, and are looked 
upon by strangers, whenever such happen to see them. 

I have said that our raisers of Herculean fruit are 
for the most part a knot of strange-looking scrubs. 
One Mr. Jeffrey Todds, for instance, nearly uie oldest 
member of the society, is as remarkable a vessel to 
look at as soul ever set eyes on. You would think him all 
stem and ramifications, hke a huge leaf animated ; and 
when engaged in his garden, hunting snaifs out of his 
banks, the cunningest eyesight might be defied to dis- 
tinguish him from the barks of the old willows about 
him ; an effect to which, beyond a doubt, his pepper- 
and-salt long coat contributes, although there is still 
something of that impalpable green and yellowness in 
his phiz so characteristic of aged barks, and which I 
suppose he has unconsciously acquired by his continual 
intercommunication and cheek-by-jowlslup with them. 
His head, firom being as bald as the ivory top of a 
walking-stick, has the appearance of an immense yel- 
low pumpkin ; or, lest this simile should be not suffi- 
ciently comprehended by the reader, is in other words 
about the size of a grocer's tea canister. On the other 
hand, the dark oily countenance of Mr. James Swin- 
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buni« another of our most higlily respeGted members, 
reminds one of nothing so much as a spring evening's 
moist slug. 

But not a soul of them all^ no, not one of the delving 
race within our society, is for an instant to be compared 
to the late great, and also personally tall Titus. For 
the ardour of his genius in the pursuit, the splendour 
of his various growths, the amount of prises awarded 
to him, and his disastrous and most extraordinaiy death, 
— ^he must be considered as much superior to all others, 
as is the poplar of the meadow in height above all 
other trees. He was the life and soul of our society, 
or, more correctly speaking, the verv apple of its eye. 
But alas I he is gone, and we are left blind on the best 
side of the society's face. 

At our general meetings he was always distinguish- 
able above others, as conspicuously as was his fruit 
above theirs. Nature having taken more than usual 
mother's care to manure and water him so well during 
his growth, that when arrived at his standard height, 
he measured six feet four from the ground to the top- 
most part of his trunk. Unfortunately he threw out 
no branches, — in other words, he left no family behind 
him, — or we might now have had a cutting of that ex- 
cellent tree engrafted upon the society. I knew him 
during a period of fourteen or fifteen summers, and 
from lengtnened observation can confidently assert that 
a greater enthusiast in any pursuit never crossed my 
widest path. Weather had not the least visible effect 
upon him. He went to his garden amid thunder- 
storms, with the same punctuality as in sunshine, — 
during floods and frosts equally as in dry weather and 
hot. I have known him when his garden, like the 
borders of the Nile, has been covered with water all 
over nearly knee deep, take off his shoes and stock- 
ings, hang them round his neck, roll Ujp his trousers 
like two thick riugs or ferrules round his lower extre- 
mities, in the greatest unconcern, and with equal plea- 
sure as at other times. It was not for the purpose of 
doing anything, but only to see the state of the case, 
and report the depth of water in the gardens to the 
nightly visitors (members of course) at the sign of 
" The Frog and Tadpole," near Scum Ditch, on an 
outskirt of Hammaway, close upon the gardens. The 
society on such occasions entertained great fears lest 
he should jeopardise his valuable existence by cold re- 
sulting in consumption ; and indeed on two occasions 
of remarkably heavy floods accompanied by piercing 
blasts, formally passed a resolution forbidding him to 
wade about his plot until land again appeared. He 
seemed to bow to the society's wishes, but was after- 
wards detected privately splashing about as usual. A 
vote of censure was passed on the commission of the 
second offeiice, merely to maintain the outward dignity 
of the society; though even those individuals who 
voted in its favour did so under feelings of no ordinary 
nature. Once, he happily discovered a thief getting 
up trees out of the softened and muddy eround, and 
under the pretence of arresting him, gave him a sound 
thrashing first, and then lugged him off to the con- 
stable. For this exploit a special rewiu*d was agreed 
upon for Titus, and after a comfortable supper, the chair- 
man concluded a flowery speech bv presenting him in 
the name of the society with a new three-legged iron pot. 

The constancy of his attendance at his garden, day- 
light permitting, was astonishing. Exactly at five 
minutes after six in the evening, he was regularly to be 
seen crossing the short moor between Hammaway and 



his garden ; and at dusk, be that whatever hour it 
might, he was as regularly to be observed returning 
home with a sprig of green or a flower stuck in the 
comer of his mouth, and a second in some favoured 
button-hole. So constant indeed was he to his minute 
of going there, that many of those inhabitants of , the 
lower end of the town who dwelt too far off the church 
to hear the clock strike, were long in the habit of set- 
ting their Dutch-clocks and watches by him ; as well 
perceiving that while he had a spring left to keep him 
going, he was as truly to be depended on as the sun 
himself. 

Some few weeks previous to our last summer-show oi 
fruit, Titus went to his garden as usual. A drizily 
soaking evening it was ; and throughout the whole 
range of garden plots, scarcely a soul was to be s^, 
save himself. In the dusk and mistiness of coming 
night, his long scrambling Umbs, his height, and awk- 
ward postures, seemed to resemble him to some strange 
bogle dabbling and fishing for froes amidst a swamp ; 
for such the low dewy gardens then appeared when 
viewed from the surrounding eminences. To the as- 
tonishment of all Hammaway, he did not return to his 
home until full an hour later than his regular time ; 
that is, until it had become almost dark. 

At Uiat time he was met by a belated market-woman 
coming at an unusual pace along the road across the 
common, which, to her terrified gaze, his gaunt legs 
seemed to swallow up as he strode. Beside him was a 
creature Uke a man, but so diminutive, that the coat^ 
laps of Titus occasionally flapped in his fiioe. Yet 
that tall worthy could not outstrip him. Such a man 
had never before been seen in our parts, except in a 
penny show at the annual fair; and as the woman 
passed them she overheard— unless her senses deceived 
ner — ^she overheard Titus exclaim energetically to the 
little biped by his side,— " Done !— I'll take it!" 

At that moment the feet of the dwarf-thing struck 
fire on the pebble stones over which they walked, and 
the market-woman smelt brimstone as plainly as the 
nose was on her face. This latter drcumstanoe was 
however afterwards declared to be no miracle ; since it 
was confidently asserted, though the housewives of 
Hammaway would never hear of it, that she carried 
from market that night no less than three-pennyworths 
of the old-fashioned matches in her basket. 

This encounter soon became known and enlarged in 
all its suspicious circumstances and horrors. Some 
wisely declared they had their thoughts as well as 
other folks. Some again spoke outright, and avowed 
their belief that Titus had done neither more nor less 
than consort with the devil, for the sake of forcing 
his gooseberries by and through the aid of that old 
gentleman's underground hotbed,— it being notorious 
that up to the point of time of which I am speaking, 
Titus nad been most low in spirits, in consequence of 
the unusual backwardness of his firuit ; while after- 
wards he mounted up to the highest pinnacle of hope, 
being frequently heard to declare his solemn conviction 
that, late as it was, he should take every individual prize 
for die berries, rough and smooth. 

Many had the curiosity afterwards to lie in wait 
when Titus went to his garden of an evening, in anti- 
cipation of seeing him once more enjoying the society 
of his strange companion, and, if possible, of tracing 
out where he came from and whither he vanished to ; 
but in every instance were they disappomted, — he 
never came again. 
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Instead^ perhaps, the little man tnmsacted his 
business at a distance; for true it was that on the 
following morning a small and curious hox was dis- 
coTcred on the table of the house,' hj his wife, who 
rose before daylight to wash her own and her hus- 
band's linen. It was a box of no fashion at all, as 
far as this earth is concerned, having four sides, every 
ene of which was triangular. After much fearful 
consideration, she was about to exhibit her temerity 
by opening it, when her hand was arrested by the 
sound of something coming do?m her narrow staircase. 
She looked in that direction, and beheld the smallest 
black cat — ^at least it walked on all fours — with the 
largest developement of eyes she had ever seen during 
the course of ner mortal pilgrimage. How was this 7 
theif kept no cat, either white or black ; and, of course, 
Titus's lady had no recollection whatever at such a 
critical moment, that stray cats are as desperately 
determined to put their heads in anywhere, as was her 
own gieantic lord to stride away to his garden. In- 
stead of washing, she flew off to bed again in terror, 
without waiting to spUt open the box ; though not 
vnthout inly promising to ao so as soon as broad day- 
light came. She fell asleep ; and on awakening again 
found that Titus was missing. He had risen by the 
earhest peep of morning, and carried the box away to 
his garden, where none but his gooseberry-bushes and 
cabbage-stumps could be privy to the contents. When 
he returned home to breakfast, he threw the box empty 
on the floor, telling his wife she might appropriate it, 
if any use for such a aueer-shaped article could be 
found ; but she resolutely avowed it should never be 
adopted in her house, not even for a match-box, un- 
less Titus would first declare what it had contained. 

''Nothing to do you any harm," was his reply; and 
beyond which neither coaxing, thi'eatening, nor rea- 
soning could extort a word. This made the wife still 
more suspicious : she resolved, by the aid of Provi- 
dence, to convince herself at least of the nature of the 
place beyond this world, from whence she believed the 
three-cornered thing had come ; and therefore seizing 
an opportunity afler their morning meal, when Titus 
had gone to work, she called in one or two of her 
neighbours as witnesses, informed them of all that had 
passed, upon which she hung her own interpretations 
and suspicions, and then, whilst fearfully they all stood 
round, she seized the box with her tongs, and cast it 
into the fire. The general expectation was, that it 
would either explode and vanish in smoke, or else shoot 
suddenly off in furiously hissins blue flames. 

Neither of these events, to tne mortal disappoint- 
ment of the assembly, took place. Instead, the stub- 
bom stuff would scarcely bum at all. Afler consider- 
ing awhile about this very unwoodlike phenomenon, 
they discovered this strange fact to be the most natural 

and probable ; for if it really did come from ? 

(they here looked infernally horrible at one another), 
nothing under the sun could be clearer than that it 
must necessarily be fire-proof. 

In a fright of conviction. Mistress Titus took the 
box off the coals, and flung it far beyond a neighbour: 
ing ditch, lest, if cast amongst other refuse, it should 
charm and bedevil the Christian heap of that commo- 
dity, which lay before her cottage door. 

From bemg himself an object of universal suspicion, 
Titus now found that a thousand curious eyes were 
turned upon his gooseberries. All expected to see 
wonders ; whilst the extraordinary reports that were 



spread about respecting them, and which doubtless 
originated with some prying souls who had crept clan- 
destinely into his garden, and taken a stolen view, 
tended nothing towards diminishing the general 
anxiety. It was confidently declared that they were 
of a nery red, as though the skins enclosed a hot 
coal ; that they were as hard as hoofs, and the prickles 
on some of them like hedgehogs' quills. 

At length, as the time of exhibition drew nigh, Titus 
triumphantly invited several connoisseurs of berries to 
inspect his trees. To their amazement they found the 
previously-incredible reports in all respects true, save 
vrith reference to the size of the fruit. Therein, in- 
deed, had the current tales either fallen short, or the 
berries themselves had since far outgrovm their de- 
scription. They were really ponderous ; and adjudged 
in some instances to weigh as much as thirty-three or 
four pennyweights. Our inspectors almost doubted 
their own senses, and began to fancy it possible that 
some magical delusion was being practised upon their 
otherwise experienced optics. The matter appeared 
the more astonishing, when we reflect how dwindled 
and diminutive appeared the same berries in the early 
part of the season. What stimulating, miraculous 
manure must that box have contained in its bowels 1 
Or, was it manure ? Was it not rather an elixir drawn 
from demon-distilled earths, of which a few drops in- 
vigorated more than many barrowsful of limes, bones, 
or salts ? But if these thoughts entered their minds 
spontaneously at the first glance, what did they not 
think when Titus informed them that he had changed 
the names of all his bushes? When he led them 
round his borders, and pointed out ** The Dark Fiery," 
''The Brimstone King," "The Devil's Black;" and 
even, when he came to christen the biggest of all, 
"The Great Infernal Rou^h?" Then in truth did 
they stand aghast, each with his eyes on Titus, as 
though doubting whether he beheld man or demon. 

The day of tnal was nigh. Titus had in all opinions 
of course thrown the idea of competition completely 
aside, for who could hope to approach even witmn dis- 
tance of his Infernal Bough 7 Nay, his inferior Dark 
Fiery and Brimstone King were plainly more than a 
match for the best of all their Imperial Greens and 
Beds. 

It was evident that as many copper kettles would 
fall to his lot as might set him up with stock for a 
small brazier's shop. Hence envy, that terrible sprite, 
crept into the soul of the society, and at one time 
seriously threatened its very existence. A secret con- 
spiracy against him was laid and hatched by two rival 
growers, which broke out on the identical night pre- 
ceding the eventful mom of exhibition. 

That night, dreamily unconscious of the gooseberry 
desolation to which he should awaken on the morrow, 
poor Titus lay quietly on his woollen mattrass, behold- 
mg happy visions of angelic horticulturists, berries as 
big as beer-barrels, and cart-loads of prizes shooting 
down their golden loads before his own house door. 
He awoke by peep of dawn. His mind was full of 
gooseberries, and he could shut his eyes no more that 
momine. So, getting up in haste to contemplate those 
resplendent productions, he strode down to his garden 
some hours before breakfast time. The gate was open, 
the trees broken, fruit stripped off and trampled under 
foot along the pathways ! Titus saw, and fell prone to 
the earth. 

Later in the day his wife went down to see after him. 
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and discovered him as described above, extended on 
liis hed^ with the watering-pot, that faithful attendant, 
by his side. Having obtained assistance, she had him 
conveyed home. Doctor Quassia, of Hammaway, was 
called in, who administered stimulants of all sorts to 
effect his recovery; and amongst the rest, — as kno^ng 
the proper restoratives for fointing country people — 
tickled ids nose with a cockrel's feather, and his ears 
with a bunch of nettles. By these additional means he 
was brought back again to his senses. 

Everybody in Hammaway, however anxious before, 
were now more anxious than ever to pump out the 
secret of raising such astounding berries. Titus was 
deeply questioned, but he remained as mute as his own 
bed-post — a circumstance which gave additional force 
U^ the preconceived general opinion, that he had sold 
himself to— 

No matter who — for what right, ve "purity of 
election" people, has a man to sell nimself to any- 
body? 

They also considered in addition, that the , i.e., 

the same gentleman just alluded to, had cheated him 
before his time ; for who, asked they, ever dealt with 
— (the reader may here insert the name of any gentle- 
man he pleases,) without eventually finding himself on 
the wrong side of the post ? 

All this was very excellent, but the grand secret 
remained still as unfathomable a secret as before. 

Meantime Titus took his gooseberries so much to 
heart that he weighed himself down beneath the burden 
of them ; and that sensitive organ, that single wheel 
upon which life rolls along — I mean his heart — gave 
evident symptoms that its oil was out, its axle broken, 
and that it would shortly cease to move at all. Tokens 
like these alarmed everybody ; and lest Titus should 
slip off unexpectedly, and carry his mystery along with 
him, to bury it in that deeper mystery, the grave, he 
was besought, exhorted, conjured, and prayed, to clear 
his dying body of the charge which, according to com- 
mon repute, lay at his door ; the more especially as at 
the same time he might be making known one of the 
greatest discoveries in horticulture ever yet discovered 
by the greatest discoverers. Titus rolled round his 
eyes, but said nothing. 



The people of Hammaway were perplexed beyond 
measure. Men, women, and children alike in their 
degree ; though the gardeners especially were at their 
wit's end. 

At length, when it became evident how surely Death 
had informed Titus that very shortly he should make 
a call upon him, Mr. Canticle, the curate, was called 
in, as the man most Ukely of all men within the 
Wapentake, to over-match the 

"Well, what happened?" 

"You shall hear." 

The curate lodged himself upon the edge of the 
bedstead on which the fallen Corinthian capital of our 
society lay, and after several minutes spent in silent 
rumination — in chewing as it were the cud of his mind 
— he thus spoke : 

"My friend," said he, "it is now high time to 
inform thee that thy feet are hastening to tread the 
eround of another world. It mav be, the ground of a 
far more bUssful garden than this, upon which thy 
fleshly heart has been fixed ; or, it may be the ground 
of that dreadful place which is said to be bottomless." 

Titus groaned from the bottom of his spirit. 

" Speak !" cried the curate, "for this very moment 
may be thy last. Hadst thou any pact with the 
devil?" 

"No, upon my soul !" groaned Titus again in the 
hollow voice of an expiring winter's blast. " No, no I 
—it was only ^" 

He died before the secret could be delivered. 

All the philosophers of Hammaway laid their heads 
together immediately afterwards, in order to debate, 
consult, and divine, what words they could be which 
poor Titus left unrevealed. But as no tolerable evi- 
dence could be obtained touching the character, r^i- 
dence, or occupation, of the diminutive biped, who, it 
was presumed, had furnished the deceased with the 
oueer-shaped box, they finally arrived at the sagacious 
decision, that " it was totally impossible to decide at 
all." 

Such a conclusion was worth nothing. The reader 
is at perfect liberty to speculate upon the subject for 
himself. 
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VHtlmot, Carl of mot^tiUt. 



Who has not heard of the witty Wilmot— the rake 
Lord Rochester — of his caustic satires, his ready repar- 
tee, his mad merry pranks, his dissolute doiugs, his 
ohscene sayings, his mountebank goings-on, his eccen- 
tricities of genius, his disgraceful life, and his death- 
bed repentance. Who has not heard of his satire on 
Charles IL— 

" A merry montrch, scandalous and poor ;" 

of his satire on the Duchess of Portsmouth — 

'* Unthinking Charles, ruled by unthinking thee;*' 

of his " Satires on Man and Marriage," his " Session 
of the Poets," and his ** Poem upon Nothing ?" His 
writings gratify the lewd and the irreligious, command 
admiration now, and now disgust— while his death-bed 
repentance, as described by Burnet, affords a pious 
comfort to its Christian reader. 

For fifteen years, from 1665 to 1680. Lord Rochester 
was in the full blaze of his reputation. He was a 
beardless boy of twenty when the Dutch invaded Chat- 
ham, when the plague raged in London, and London 
was destroyed by fire. For five of these fifteen he 
was, as he told Bishop Burnet, ''continually drunk ;" 
in other words, that his blood was so inflamed that he 
was not, in all that time, cool enough to be perfectly 
master of himself. 

He found a ready reception at court — ^his father's 
name was familiar, perhaps dear, to the king, and 
his own gallantry at sea had arrived before him at 
Whitehall. " He was," says Burnet, " a graceful and 

Vol. II. 



well-shaped person, tall and well made, if not a Uttle 
too slender ; he was exactly well-bred, and what bv a 
modest behanour natural to him, what by a civilitv 
become almost as natural, his conversation was botn 
easy and obUgine." 

Dryden, in a dedication, commends Lord Bochester 
for "the decencies of behaviour." " This may seem," 
says ^falone, " a very uncommon stretch of flattery ; 
yet probably, in the ordinary intercourse of hfe, he was 
perfectly well-bred and poUte." Pepys describes him 
as " an idle rogue ;" Evelyn as " a very profane wit:" 
no two descriptions could distinguish better the charac- 
teristic excellencies of these two different but very 
entertaining diarists. 

He is said when in the country to have led a quiet 
and secluded life ; but when he came to Brentfordf, he 
has been heard to say, the Devil entered into him, and 
never left him till he returned once more to Adderbury 
or Woodstock. He had read a great deal, and must 
have read somewhere. His writings exhibit more 
familiarity with good books than the mere recollec- 
tions of youthful reading, or the unwelcome exercises 
of a college life. 

He at one time took Dryden by the hand, gave his 
comedy called " Marriage k la Mode" a Uft at court, 
and acknowledged the dedication in a way becoming 
his rank, reputation and riches. But the restless Ro- 
chester soon grew weary of this one favourite. " Your 
lordship," says Dryden — 

" 'Tis certainly mysterious that the name 
Of prophet and o( poet is the same,'' 
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*' has but another step to make ; and from the patron 
of wit you may become its tyrant, and oppress our 
little reputations with more ease than you now protect 
them." Upon this hint. Lord Rochester acted. He 
dethroned Dryden in the very same year, and exalted 
Settle, and his play called "Tne Empress of Morocco." 
Settle was soon exchanged for Crown ; and Crowp, in 
his turn, for Otway. He lent " Don Carlos" a liftr- 
received the thanks of Otway in print, before tfee pl<iy; 
and accepted from the same poef^ th^ dedication ^f i\\s 
tragedy called " Titus and Berepipe," ip rgturn, |fgr$ 
Otway, " for the acknowledgn^^nts I owe yfiu." 

Poor Otway did not long regain l^is pre-ei^inei^f pipsfr 
tion. See how, in his " Session of the Poets," he falls 
foul of his friend the poet : — 

'* Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadweirs dear l(fipyt 
And swears for heroics he writes beif of af^y ; 
* Don Carlos' his pockets so amply ))|^4 tfi^^i 
That his mange was quite cur'd, anj W Uco W§{^ fU ViU'dt'* 

This was in 1679; and in the %^ip^^ year, (|)^pein^^r 
18,) he hires "Black Will with ft pudg^V **t welw 
Dryden, and Uck the laureate for ^ripttipr^ § si^a i re . 1^qi| 
Mulgraye was the real offendff ( ftn4 9<>^3 ^Iff^lj 
Covent Garden, the scene of the npet'i^ fef^tiiig. tt)r4 
Mulgrave had described {iord Rociiest^r fti «* % crinwM 
coward," — " a second Bessus," — 

*' Mean in each action, lewd in every limb }*' 
as of infamous life — 

" Spent in base injmy and low lub^nitting." 

Nor did he allow his writings to escape — 

" Sometimes he has some humour, never vn^. 
And if it rarely, very rarely hit, 
'Tis under such a nasty rubbish laid. 
To find it out's the cinder-woman's trade. 
Where one poor thought sometimes left all alone. 
For a whole page of dulness to atone. 
'Mongst forty bad one tolerable line 
Without expression, fiancy or design." 

When challenged by Lord Mulgrave for some malicious 
faying repeated about publicly as his, — he denied the 
words, accepted the challenge, named his second, and 
chose to fight on horseback. This was a novel choice, 
but his appearance was still more novel. Instead of 
the second he had named, he brought a bully of a 
life-guardsman, whom nobody knew ; and in place of 
fighting, he pleaded ill health. This ruined his pre- 
vious well-earned reputation for courage. 

But his great adventure occurred when in disgrace at 
court for the unpleasant effect of a bitter lampoon. 
H* set up as a mountebank empyric, now at Tower 



Hill, now at Moorfields, telling fortunes, selling 
physic, consulting stars, revealing secrets, and fabri- 
cating scandal. His disguise and manner were both 
perfect. The fame of the new empyric spread from 
the City to St. James's ; and the ladies of the Queen's 
bedchamber came in disguise to consult with the dis- 
guised lord of the King's bedchamber. This was the 
least offensive of all his follies. 

Lord Rochester never did half justice to his many 
natural qualifications for poetry and satire. He never 
gave full time to aught but immorality and intrigue. 

His poems vf^x^ thrown off at a heat, they bear no 
marks of labour PT revision— off-hand compositions 
written and |[|veQ way, scrawled loosely out, thrown 
aside or stole^j p|jFhaps spoken off-hand, remembered 
and repeated, what \xe nas left us is conceived and 
written in the fVill swing and vigour of wit and words. 
Thiirt: h no beating ^bout the bush, but he goes at 
^\^ ilX't^*^^ ^o the point. He seizes on obscene sub- 
if^i^t 4^)ig1its in obscene allusions, and distributes 
1^1 filth of his invective with a regardless hand. He 
h 11 ot ftl\>aj|. however^ in this offensive vein ; but 
ftirgeU Mi pillingsgate and lay-stall allusions, and 
favour lis with lines like these : — 

" For who would not be weary of his life, 
Who's lost his money or has got a wife. 

Love's cipher is not hard to understand. 

The wretch (s married, and hath known the worst, 
^nd his grei^t blessing is he can't be cursed* 

No spleen or malice need on them be thrown ; 
Nature has done the business of lampoon. 

They can't be called so vile as they were bom." 

Two of his sayings call for further preservation. An 
author wishing to commend his tragedy, said it was 
written in three weeks. " How the devil," said Lord 
Rochester, " could he be so long about it ?" He com- 
plained of Cowley's metaphysics ; and said somewhat 
profanely, and perhaps unjustlir of that delightful 
author, ** Not being of God, he could not stand." 
For these two sayings we are indebted to Dryden. 

He died in 1680, in his thirty-fourth year : Oldham 
supplying a poem on his death — Burnet recording his 
death-bed conversation— Parsons, a clergyman, preach- 
ing his funeral sermon — and hawkers crying penny 
b<K)ks about the streets of his profane poems and more 
mahcious libels. He was married to a melancholy 
heiress, by whom he had one child, a son, who died the 
year after his father. 
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)3eau Srummell. 



" It $0 happens that I happen to know/' as Tom Hill 
used to saji whose language we heg to adopt on this 
occasion, commencing our present article with this 
particular piece of inteUigencei that ''it so happens 
that we happen to know" a thorough-hred specimen 
of the dandy-hreed, quite a Beau Bruramell in his 
way. This thing, for man it is not, seems to exist 
only from four in the aflemoon till two next n^f||r 
ing. He suffers himself to awake ahout three ^, m., 
condescends to submit his chin to the keen-set razor 
of his yalet — dabbles his hands in lukewarm water 
— washes more in extracts and essences than in &^ 
ther Thames — has his linen aired before a fire even 
in June and July — has his hair well brushed, wejl 
parted, and well suppUed with the compositions and 
concoctions that crowd his dressing-room table — and 
wrapped in a new, light coloured dressing-gown, retires 
to an easy chair, where afler his ei^ertions he recruits 
his nerves with a cup of chocolate or cocoa. This 
seems to revive him — his valet may now be allowed 
to speak — to place the " Morning Post" before him, 
and bring in on a silver waiter (bought for this sole and 
especial purpose,) the cards and notes of invitation left 
that morning. Communications by post igre general|j^ 



thrown aside to be answered when more nt leisqfe. 
{le has weeded his friends down to a certain set, and 
is only anxious to cultivate the acquaintance- of 
those who have a spare servant in livery ready at all 
times to carry notes and notelets. Letters ne has 
none, and he prides himself not a little upon this 
peculiar feature in his correspondence. **What can 
people have to say upon yaper," is his common 
remark, ''beyond an invitation. I leave letters to 
literary men— to merchants who live through corres- 
pondents, and to mothers who have sons in India." 

When this creature is after much mature consi- 
deration dressed, his appearance is that of a toy made 
by Messrs. Nugee, Ludlam, Hoby, and Lock, in 
other words, a piece of delicate machinery com- 
posq4 hy a tailor, a hatter, a bootmaker, and a shirt 
and glove-maker. His grei^t boast is that he is " the 
very thing" — "a correct cut naan" — that " nothing is 
neglected" — that he is " one"— one of a few and one 
as a whole : what coin and print and book collectors 
designate unique. His range of locaHty is very small. 
He dangles about White's, and parades Pall Mall. If 

Cu encounter him in Piccadilly he will tell you that he 
s been calUng in the Albany, and if you were to tax 
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him with ever having been within Burlington Arcade, 
he would question you at first about the situation of 
the place and where it led to. He has seen St. Paul's 
on his way down the river to a white-bait dinner at 
Blackwall. He has some conception or dim idea that 
London was once on fire, and beUeves that there is a 
monument somewhere about the city to commemo- 
rate so general a conflagration. He has seen Temple 
Bar, for he has an uncle who has an account at Childs', 
and was once at the Bank, taken there by what he 
calls " a Columbus of a cabman." This httle occur- 
rence is not very generallv known, and were we to 
pubUsh his name we should conceal the circumstance. 
But to come to Mr. Martin's hero — the beau and 
the wit commemorated by Byron, and by some of his 
own sayings that will live for ever. He was in dress at 
once a puppy and a man of sense. Sometimes over- 
dressed, that is, dressed in a way to attract extraordinary 
attention— a fate very common to the dandy- intro- 
ducer of some new and peculiar fashion : at other 
times he would dress so plainly yet neatly, that no one 
was compelled as it were to observe the precision with 
which every thing was put on, or to make any remark 
upon the taste which directed and completed so perfect 
a piece of well-draped human composition. His great 
rule in dress was, "Dress so as not to be observed — the 
over-dressed man alone attracts attention — the quieter 
you look the better you are dressed." He was once 
heard saying, and we most cordially commend his 
judgment — " I have three great wishes connected with 
my wardrobe — that I may never be without good 
linen, plenty of it, and country washing." 

Beau Brummell is one of those unfortunate men 
who would never seem to have had a Christian name. 
The thousands that have heard of Brummell know 
nothing of his Christian designation. His history, 
like the life of Shakspeare, defies detection. Yet his 
sayings are the delight of many who have a peculiar 
predilection for biographical inquiry. He is said to 
have been the son of a pastrycook in Jermyn Street, 
St. James's : of his education we know nothing. 

If the fame of Sappho rests secure on a single song, 
the name of Hamilton on a smgle speech, and if Dr. 
South said truly that a real good epigram was as difli- 
cult a piece of composition as an epic at full length— then 
Brummell should stand high in reputation, for he has 
five or six good sayings of his own, unsurpassed of their 
kind, and what is more, unborrowed and unsought for. 
Jesters by profession have left no such sayings be- 
hind' them as Beau Brummell uttered heedlessly and 
cleverly. Will Somers and Tom Killigrew spoke 



small beer repartees compared to the clever and 
sprightly sayings of Mr. Martin's Beau. Other wits 
have said good things, premeditated one and all, 
but Brummell's sayings were uttered on the spur of 
the moment, the bright flashes of a happy and reflect- 
ing mind. 

How a pastrycook's son ever found favour at Carl- 
ton House is to us a riddle. The story of Brummell's 
disgrace is equally unknown to us. We should have 
cared little, however, about either, were they uncon- 
nected with a celebrated saying of the illustrious 
Beau's. Brummell, when in disgrace at Carlton House, 
was riding in the park with another gentleman, when 
they met the Prince. His Royal Highness stopped to 
speak to Brummell's companion — the Beau continued 
to jog on — and when the other dandy rejoined him, 
asked, with an air of ignorant indifference, " Who is 
your fat friend?" The story went the round of the 
papers, and the Prince, even among his own associates, 
was familiarly known as "our fat friend!" 

It is easy to suppose that this now memorable say- 
ing was not very palatable to the Prince. He is said, 
however, to have enjoyed an earher specimen of the 
Beau' s assurance. Brummell had taken offence at some 
part of his Royal Highness's conduct or demeanour. 
" Upon my word," said Beau Brummell, " if this kind 
of thing goes on, I shall be obliged to cut Wales, and 
bring the old king into fashion." Our fat friend 
laughed, and really, it is said, enjoyed the Beau's 
assurance. 

The affectation of Brummell is quite unhke any one 
else's affectation— he says a good thing without namby 
pamby, and without mincing. "Do you ever eat 
vegetables, Mr. Brummell?" Hear his reply — " I 
once eat a pea,^^ A beggar asking alms of the Beau, 
besought pertinaciously for a penny. " My good 
man," said Beau Brummell, " I do not know what a 
penny is — but if half a crown will assist you in getting 
it, here it is." 

It is not generally known that Beau Brummell cul- 
tivated the lighter kind of poetry with considerable 
success. We once saw in Captain Jesse's hands a 
volume of his verse, a kind of album which he kept for 
the flights that pleased him of his own and of other 
muses. He had a good ear and a fertile fancy ; but 
his verse lacks sadly the vigorous stamp of his inimi- 
table sayings. He died at Rouen, in exile, in difficul- 
ties, and in debt. He kept his good humour to the 
last, and was joking the day before he died. " O rare 
Beau Brummell!" 





the carriages r 
said I. 

'* Oh tlear no/' 
he replied, " \;e all 
ill tend to go by the 
railroad." 

" Ueavcns nud 
earth J what nil an- 
tithesis I — Hercula- 
neum and the rail- 
road ! — why , there 
will not be left a single poetical reminiscence unde- 
secratcd by modern inventions. Railroad to Hercu- 
laneum ? — * II y a dea moUy says Fontenelle, * qui 
hurlent de surprise et d'effroi de se trouver ensemble,' 
and these are among them." 

*• Nay," said M., " wfrse than that, they are 
making a railroad to Brundusium, — and I sincerely 
hope, that before you die you will see them spread over 
the whole earth : only think of the pleasure of passing 
through the Pampas of South America at the rate of 
forty miles an hour." 

Having still some poetical feeling under the snows 
of age, on consideration, I made an excuse for de- 



clining to accompany them, and dcteiinhied to visit the 
place alone and at leisure. It is only a quarter of ah 
hour's ride, (said I to mysdfj I wifl go by the rail- 
road, and I will not have the examination interrupted 
by the necessity of accoTniiiodating my pace to thfe 
elastic rapidity of the yonn^^t heir mitida are happily 
too well satisfied with the present, to care for the past 
or tlie future. 

Non equidem in video, mipor magis.' 

In their turn, however, railroads will be objects for 
poetical meditation, when time shall have reconciled us 
to the novelty, and cylinders, valves, and rivets are no 
longer the predominant ideas in the mind j occupied at 
present in considering rather the mechanical skill than 
tbt^ stupendous result of it. ' 

What, indeed, apart from such ideas, what can be 
more imposingly magnificent than the approach of a 
railroad train ?^— the niighty monster roaring, snorting, 
eating fire, and throwing out the smoke and the steam 
from his nostrils; threatening instant destruction to all 
that shall dare to oppose his progress. Look at these 
stupendous Frankcn steins of human creation in the 
dusk of the evening, with their long unwieldy mass, 
looming vast in the distance, tearing past you with 
open fiery mouth, as if they despised and would devour 
the insignificant being who had formed them out of 
inert matter ; — then the lightning rapidity of the rush, 
as they pass each other in the darkness, with a sound 
like that of the wings of the destroying angel, — all this 
requires only time to become a subject of the highest 
interest to some yet unknown poet, whose imagination 
shall make classical this sublimest of human inventions, 
—an invention which, more than any other, seems to 
trench on the prerogatives of Divinity. 

Even the steamboat sinks in the comparison, because 
mighty as are its powers, the mind contrasts them with 
the still mightier power of the furious waves it is to 
encounter, over which man has no control. I re- 
member that when I visited the ill-fated President 
steamship, the impression on my mind was that of the 
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triumph of man over the utmost efforts of the storm^ 
and uiat such gigantic force might set Neptune at 
defiance. Alas! a very short time was required to 
show how Tain was the arrogant presumption. Even 
the enormous ''Mammoth/' which I viewed at 
Bristol, and whose force is estimated as the power 
of ten or twelve hundred horses, must trust for the 
ultimate result to the combination of chances, — or to 
speak more reverently — to the mercy of Providence. 

The next day I set off alone to visit the buried dty. 
The weather was cheerless ftnd gloomy, the sround 
covered tirith A sloppy mixture of something having 
an ominous h^semblance to tltigllsh snow and rain; 
the sky sombre and lowering, while a yery unequivocal 
shower of sleet dtord fiill in my fkce, puzzling me to 
decide whether it was not a mental delusion that 
made me faney the place Naplesi and Whether, after 
all, I had not reidly got badk to my dear native eountry . 
I had encoUnt^teo, too, some most disagreeable annoy- 
ances and im%treiem», was not quite well, not pleased 
with myself, and, consequently, not in a disposition to 
be pleased with any thing else — ^a nice frame of mind 
for andquarian researches under ground! I looked 
up at Vesuvius as we passed along, and he was covered 
with snow almost to his base ; for, of course, it never 
rains on high mountains, and the heavy showers of 
yesterday and the day before had covered him with 
Whito like a twelflh-csdce, — beg^g his pardon for so 
degrading a comparison, — but he is so tame and un- 
picturesque in his outline, looks so hard-hearted, so 
cold, so crude and uncordial in his aspect, that he 
scarcely deserves the decorum and respect of his 
visitors, unless when he gets up an exhibition, and 
shows that he really has bowels. 

I had no sooner entered the caves of darkness, and 
looked round at the black and dreary vaults, wet and 
miserable, and the roof coyered with dripping stalac- 
tites, than the spirit of procrastination whispered in 
my ear that it would be better to defer my visit to 
another occasion, when X should be in a frame of mind 
and body more adapted to the task, so I hastened to 
return to the rq^ons of light, and hurried back again 
to Naples, sad^ at a loss for somebody to quarrel 
with, and not even a domestic on whom to vent my ill- 
humour. I have called it frame of tnindt but strictly 
toeaking it is^am^ ofbody,taii one of those paroxysms 
which are sooner cured by twenty grains of colchicum 
root, than twenty thousand of philosophy. 

"What a dreary object is a dead lava stream! — 
how different from the majestic river of fire, when it 
first issues from the crater, bearing down all oppo- 
sition, and carrying along on its surface masses of 
rock which float like timber on water ! The eruptions 
of 1834 and 1839 have left terrible marks of the 
devastation committed, — that of 1834 was a stream 
of about a mile and a half in vridth, and ran a course 
6f six or seven miles, burying more than an hundred 
houses, vineyards, orchards, and com fields ; and 
leaving, when cold, a wasted and desolate country, 
looking as if it had undergone a direct infliction of the 
demon of destruction. Patehes of islands remain, 
Itmall and sparse, but unlike the islands in water, they 
are below the level of the surface instead of above it, 
by the whole depth of the molten lava. The terrible 
stream moves so stealthily on, that when it has cooled 
down so as to be incapable of melting the obstacles it 
encounters, it creeps slowly round them, and thus 



leaves little hollows of verdure, just to indicate the 
nature of the fertile fields it has destroyed ; — ^a few 
dwarf shrubs, a vine, an olive, or a cherry tree, "is- 
landed amid the waste," show the triumph of the 
volcano over the puny efforts of man. Years elapse, 
however, and the decomposed surface of the lava again 
puts on its verdant livery, and in every crevice a new 
vine takes root, and covers the ruins vrith its green 
leaves and purple clusters — and thus the cycle is com- 
pleted. 

It requires that the spectator should be in good 
health and spirits, to contemplate the scene vrith in- 
difference — to see man struggling to maintain his 
power and perpetuate his influence } and nature brush- 
mg away the fragile products of his skill and industry, 
as we destroy the labours of the spider. Like the 
spider, he renews his efforts howerer to the end, and 
the next generation reaps the adtaniAge of them. 

Hdw persevering have been these efforts, and how 
f^quently destroyed, is shoWn In the neighbourhood 
of rortici, built over the buried fierculaneum, of which 
all records had been so entirely lost, eyen in tradition, 
that the town was only discovered in digging deep 
wells for water, when Emanuel Of Lorraine, Prince of 
Elboeuf, built his mansion there. Li the hundred feet 
of thickness beneath the Orange groves of Portid, 
down to the buried city of Hercukneum, there are 
marks of at least six distinct ertiptionSi and with con- 
siderable intervals, since the strata are eotered by 
veins of good soil in which kre found land-shells. 
I vrill leave you to consult the numerous books on 
this subject mr minute information, if you are inter- 
ested in it, and proceed to describe a wonderful mi- 
racle related to me by a man of the middle class, who 
(I think) said that' he witnessed it himself; of the 
reality of the miracle there is however ocular demon- 
stration to satisfy the most incredulous; 1 saw the 
marks of it myself. 

Not far from Vesuvlttli Oh the soUlh-eMtem side, 
rises a small mountain, of hiffh foek, lUftnouttted by a 
monastery dedicated to the Ylfgtn Maty. Hie devil, 
according to my informant (though hoW he got access 
to records of the fact, I am at a loss to eonoeive), — ^the 
devil had been for a long time extremely irritated and 
indignant at the success of these monks, in depriving 
his subterranean dominions of a due supply of im- 
migrant sinners. He could bear it no longer, and at 
last devised a scheme which seemed to promise easy 
vengeance. By an arrangement with the engineer of 
the volcano, I presume, he contrived to direct a large 
stream of lava full against the rock. It went on, on, 
slowly and steadily, till it came to the foot of the hill ; 
and then kept gradually mounting higher and higher. 
The devil meant that it should rise to the summit 
and overwhelm the monastery ; but the monks brought 
out the image of the Virgin Mary, placed her in full 
view of the lava, showed her the danger, and intreated 
her assistance with bell, book, and candle. She took 
the matter in hand forth^h, set herself strenuously 
to work to cool the lava stream, by blowing on it vrith 
all her might, and indeed raised a violent vrind to aid 
her efforts ; this had the effect desired — the surface 
became congealed ; and though it was pushed up 
higher and higher, like a successful demagogue, by 
pressure from behind, it never rose within an hundred 
and fifly feet of Our Lady's image. 

The devil at last finding the case hopeless, slunk 
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away with his stream at the hottom on each side, and 
crept round the foot of the rock, joined them again a 
little further on, and then went headlong into the sea 
hissing hot ; knocking down the houses of many of 
his most devoted friends and worshippers, right and 
left, as he went along — like a cowardly bully, who 
being unable to revenge himself on a powerful enemy, 
bestows his cuffs on the friends who stand in the way 
of his retreat. 

It is now believed that he has given up the attempt in 
despair ; and that this monastery, notwithstanding its 
vicinity to the volcano, is the safest place in which to 
take refuge at a future eruption. The Virgin Mary did 
not pass unrewarded ; they made her a present of a new 
petticoat, and a pair of splendid point-lace ruffles, not 
merely as a reward for past services, but as an encou- 
ragement to future exertions. Many of the other 
Virgin Marys in the various churches of Naples have 
been more largely rewarded for slighter services ; and 
it is seriously to be apprehended that jealousy may be 
excited. Should the monastery really be overwhelmed 
on some future occasion, it will be proof oi it; and 
that, in her indignation, she leaves them to their fate. 

BN0I.I8H TRAVBLLSRS— NEAPOLITAN TROOPS— HABITS OF 
THE POPULACE. 

This country is so fertile in historical recollections, in 
natural beauties, antiquities, and treasures of art, that 
I know not whether it gives me more pain or pleasure 
— pleasure from what I see, or pain nrom what I am 
compelled to relinquish. The time we shall stay here 
is so limited, that it requires some consideration to 
make a selection of objects most worthy to occupy the 
attention ; if we become too difPuse in our researches, 
we shall put nothing into the brain with sufficient 
firmness to carry it away. As far as I can at present 
see my way, a month is the longest time that can 
be spared, and we should be exceedingly sorry to miss 
the Santa Semana (Passion Week) at Rome. It is 
curious to observe the indifference with which those 
who can come again whenever they please, regard ob- 
jects of art and nature, which if they were doubtful on 
that point, they would examine with intense interest ; 
yet if the thing afford pleasure from viewing, and be 
an agreeable object to lay up in the memory for recol- 
lection, one does not see why it should not be exa- 
mined with attention at once, and put into its place for 
fkture reference. 

The Mlntterrdy attention which some of the very 
wealthy bestow on objects of which they would, after 
aU, be ashamed to be ignorant, is but poor evidence of 
a cultivated mind. A great number of these people 
seem to travel for the sole purpose of being able to say 
that they have been to tne places ; and not for any 
pleasure they receive from them. Not to have been 
there would imply that they were not rich enough to 
hear the expense — ^the most pungently offensive of all 
suppositions. I am frequently pointing out objects 
which have passed before the eyes of such persons, 
unnoticed after repeated visits ; but which when once 
their attention is drawn to them, afford the highest 
gratification. 

This is certainly the finest race of people I have 
ever seen. I do not even except the Greeks. There 
is a great disparity, however, in the good looks of men 
and women. Lady — -^ is quite angry that the 



greater beauty should be bestowed on the sex to which 
it is of least consequence; but is not this the ease 
throughout nature ? I cannot recollect an exception 
to the rule, that the male is the handsomer animal ; 
-—quadrupeds, birds, fishes, or insects ; and certainly, 
Naples, as respects the human race, exhibits no excep- 
tion. I speak of abstract beauty of form, and not of 
the beauty which is given for the attraction of the 
other sex. I scarcely have seen one beautiftd woman 
here, but handsome men are innumerable. Among 
the lower classes, the excess of disparity may be ac- 
counted for by the fact, that, like all other imperfectly 
civilized nations, they lay all the burthen of laborious 
work on the women, who are thus spoiled at an early 
age; but this will not explain the fact among the 
upper classes, where the disparity is almost as great. 

The general countenance of the men of the better 
classes is so entirely English in expression and fea- 
tures, and the occurrence of black hair is so rare, that 
I never can divest myself of the idea that I am talking 
to my countrymen. There is the same air of open- 
ness and candour, and of " devil-may-care," apparent 
indifference to the effect they are producing upon you. 
Whether it be nature* s gift, or art carried to perfec- 
tion to " eelare artem," the volto eeiolto is almost 
universal. This produces a very pleasing effect, and 
makes you feel intimate in a short time. Whether the 
"pensieri etretti " be as general, must be judged of 
by those who have had longer opportunities of knowing 
the race. 

The troops are, without exception, the most splendid 
set of men I have ever seen. None but our very picked 
regiments could compete with them in personal ap- 
pearance ; they seem so well disciplined, and have so 
thoroughly martial an aspect, that I cannot believe 
but that they would fight well were they well com- 
manded. The sarcasm of Murat is witty enough, but 
never could be applicable — " Now, my comrades, forget 
that you are Neapolitans." In fact, nations are by 
nature much more nearly on a4)ar in personal courage 
than is generally supposed ; and the same men will at 
one time show the grossest cowardice, and at another 
the highest courage, according to their discipline, their 
confidence in their leaders, and the nature of the 
quarrel in which they are engaged. Who would sup- 
pose, when he sees a mob of thirty or forty thousand 
Enghsh dispersed by a handftd of dragoons — ^who would 
believe the very same individuals capable of the most 
heroic courage when persuaded of the goodness of theif 
cause, and the courage and fidelity of their leaders? 
In the War of Independence, the Spanish troops be- 
haved most wretchedly ; in their own recent civil wars, 
they have shown the nighest valour on both sides. 

The youths of the lower classes here have almost 
universally that candid, ingenuous, open look, which 
every one admires, but which is by no means the 
stamp of the genuine qualities it would seem to indi- 
cate. Never was there a town in which the old adage 
of *^fronti nulla fidte^^ requires to be more generaUy 
borne in mind. The habit of giving way to every im- 
pulse, good or bad, without the slightest restraint, 
seems to be universal. Many of the impulses of the 
young, even when uneducated, are warm and generous ; 
the countenance, on which the strong Unes are not yet 
written, still retains the look of honesty, and has not 
assumed the fraudulent and cunning expression, which 
it will be sure to acquire at five and twenty. The mu- 
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lability^ or rather flexibility, of the features among the 
jonng, gives great interest to the countenance with 
those who do not see them under the immediate in- 
fluence of bad passions ; and as the lower classes only 
coine in contact with you under circumstances which 
make them desirous of pleasing, and of cultivating 
your favour, you, as a matter of course, generally see 
them in the most favourable aspect. Among the 
young Neapolitans, there is a laughing, Irish expres- 
sion of ungovernable hilarity, which is very capti- 
vating. Before the age of thirty, however, the devil 
has written his name on the forehead, in characters so 
distinctly legible, that the dullest cannot be deceived. 
You look at them, and expect to find them liars and 
thieves^ and most profligately debauched— and you 
will certainly not be disappointed. You will find them 
meanly subservient and crouching to their superiors ; 
cowardly, vindictive, and treacherous vrith their equals. 
I give now, not the results of my own short expe- 
rience, but the judgment of those who have known 
them long, and whose opportunities have been ample ; 
and I form my own corroboration of the opinion from 
this source, and from the records of their courts of 
justice. 

I have spoken of the readiness vdth which they give 
way to every impulse : the following is a fair sample. 
I was returning from a walk on the road to Puzzuoli — 
a road cut as a ledge on the high rocks of PausiHppo, 
which rise on the right hand of the bay as you stand 
with your back to the town ; a low wall on the left de- 
fends the passengers from the precipitous descent to 
the sea. On the side of the road, backing up against 
the rock, was a row of cottages inhabited by the la- 
bouring class — ^but as no one uses his house for any 
Surpose but to sleep in, all these people sat out of 
oors, occupied with their various work : wool-picking, 
spinning, mat-making, shoe-mending, cooking, straw- 
plaiting, rope-twisting, sawing wood, and an hundred 
other occupations, were all carrying on at the same 
time ; so that, like a glass bee-hive, the whole eco- 
nomy of society was visible at a glance. An old 
woman sat at the door, of her house spinning, and 
opposite to her, .against the low wall, was a sturdy 
wench of five and twenty occupied in picking wool. 
Now be it known to you that every one at Naples, 
quite as a matter of course, whatever may be the 
nature of his employment, suspends his work mecha- 
nically and instinctively at the approach of a person 
decently dressed, and holds out his hand for alms. 
This is . universal. I have sometimes said, " Oh 
shame, shame — you disgrace your country ! The re- 
sponse, if translated into our English Doric, would be 
" Country be hanged ! shame to yourself." The old 
woman held out her trembling hand vdth such diffi- 
culty, and asked for " Limosina, Signor," in so plam- 
tive a tone, that although tolerably case-hardened to 
these appeals, I could not resist on this occasion, and 
gave her about fourpence in the copper coin of the 
country. Whether it was the magnitude of the dona- 
tion, or jealousy of the old woman's superior attractions, 
my damsel on the other side, whose more urgent soli- 
citations I had previously rejected, became at once in- 
dignant at my partiality. She began by murmuring 
her discontent — gradually got louder and louder — 
till hke a Hon lashing himself into fury with his tail, 
her own words seemed to act on her like a war trumpet 
—her face became convulsed with rage— she jumped 



across the road at a bound, seised the old woman and 
dashed her down on the ground with the apparent de- 
termination to beat her brains out. I, who had been 
amused with the woman's self-exdted rage^ and was 
leaning over the low wall pretending to be interested 
in the sea, was far from expecting the catastrophe — 
but as there were many of the half-naked lazzaroni 
standing about, conducted that some of them would 
interfere to prevent mischief. In this I was not mis- 
taken — the woman had scarcely got her opponent on 
the ground, when a great monster of a Hercules stepped 
forward, seized oue of the women in each hand, threw 
the assailant fairly acr9ss the road and very nearly 
over the precipice, but at the same moment cast the 
poor unoffending old woman an equal distance in an 
opposite direction, and then stalked majestically away 
— like a mastiff who has settled a quarrel between 
a couple of spaniels— apparently with entire confi- 
dence that there was no danger of a renewal of the 
afl^ray. The younger woman, who had been rather 
stunned by the violence with which she had been 
thrown against the wall, just shook her clothes, re- 
sumed her seat and her wool-picking with the most 
perfect composure, and with a countenance as placid 
as if nothing had occurred, bawled across the road to 
the old woman, and in a perfectly amicable tone 
" hoped she was not hurt." 

Here is another specimen of Neapolitan manners: — 
I this morning walked down to the port, to consult the 
commander of the French packet. The boatmen were 
all so deeply engaged listening to an improvisatore, who 
was spinning a long yam of a fairy tale, on the Molo- 
Granae, that I found only one actually in his boat 
ready for service, and he was fast asleep in the sun. 
I stirred him up with my cane, and desired to know 
how much he would demand for taking me on board, 
waiting half an hour, and bringing me back again. 
" Whatever you please, 'Celenza." 
'' But I must know the sum beforehand.'' 
" Whatever your excellency thinks proper to be- 
stow," said he. 

'' But my excellency," said I, *' does not choose to go 
without a bargain." 

" It is impossible to make a bargain with a gentle- 
man like your excellency. I shall be satisfied with 
anything.*' 

" Very well," said I; "then I shall give you a 
grano," a small copper coin. 

" Ebbene, Signor," rejoined he, grinning from ear 
to ear, and showing a set of teeth that would tempt a 
dentist to get him assassinated. " If it consists with 
your excellency's dignity to pay me in that manner, 
/, for my part, shall be satisfied with the honour of 
carrying you." 

Of course, after such a reply, you are at his mercy. 
These fellows laugh in your face with such an air of 
merry good humour, that if you have ever so much 
reason to be angry, it is impossible to retain a stem 
expression of countenance. 

GARDENS OF THV CHIAJA — CAVES OF COUNT ROCCA ROMANA. 

Took a walk to-day through the beautiful gardens 
of the Chiaja — an old word signifying Strand, These 
gardens run along the front of the town next the sea, 
and are flanked by a row of very high houses^ hotels, 
and palazzi, the whole distance. Between these and 
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the gardens is a very broad pavement of large blocks 
of lava, made as smooth as the finest piece of foot 
pavement in London. How the horses keep their 
feet, surprises me; for there is nothing to catch 
against, and their only power of traction must be their 
weight. All the streets, indeed, are paved in the 
same manner ; and as they are most of them steep, 
it is the more surprising. Between the pavement 
and the railing which encloses the gardens, there is a 
gravel path of considerable width, slightly raised, 
which looks hke a footpath, but which is really in- 
tended for horsemen ; and accordingly, at the proper 
hour of the day, is covered with ladies and cavaliers, 
galloping with* fury. Should an unlucky pedestrian 
intrude on the path and meet with an accident, he has 
no redress. 

The gardens which are called Villa Beale, are about 
half a imle in length, defended from the sea by a low 
wall, over which the waves sometimes pass. Down 
the centre leads a broad walk, flanked at intervals with 
fine statues and flower-beds, in which I now (Janu- 
aiy 14,) observe in blossom the hepatica, mezereon, 
tulips, anemonies, violets, camellias, jessamines, and 
large yellow roses ; but these last, I suspect, are in 
pots sunk in the earth. Although the limes and 
acacias are bare, there is such a profusion of ever- 
greens, arbutus, laurestinus, ilex and olives, that it 
looks altogether very " summery" and cheerful. We 
were glad to get under the shelter of these, to protect 
us from the powerful sim. 

Passing through these gardens, you come out on a 
prolongation of me beach, occupied as drying grounds 
for washerwomen, and as lounging places for the half 
naked lazzaroni. There are amongst them, notwith- 
standing their lives of exposure and hardship, some of 
the finest figures I have ever seen. Their lower limbs, 
naked from the middle of the thigh, show muscles that 
Hercules might have envied ; and the young have that 
open, candid, and ingenuous expression, which I have 
before spoken of. They were lying about in the sun 
on the beach, among the beautiful bushes of coronella 
(now in full blossom), playing at morro, — the well 
known game of putting up the fingers suddenly, while 
the adversary calls out the number. I cannot com- 
prehend the game ; for one man utters the words ^' uno, 
due, cinque," &c., apparently at the very instant that 
the other is opening his hand, and before he can pos- 
siblv know the number of fingers that he is going to 
hold up. Quickness of eye, and quickness of utter- 
ance, seem capable of indefinite cultivation ; for it ap- 
pears that some men do really acquire the power of 
always winning at this strange game. It is pursued 
with a passion that seems to produce a complete ab- 
sorption of every faculty in the interest of the mo- 
ment. It was a significant saying among the Romans, 
to designate an honest man : — "He is a man with 
whom you can play at morro in the dark." Meaning 
that you might depend on his assertion as to the num- 
ber of fingers he held up, though you could not see 
them. 

Passing on, we come to the Grotto of Pausilipo — a 
high-arched road through the mountain, which all the 
world has heard of— and of such vast antiquity, that 
its origin is entirely lost, the oldest records speaking 
of it as of unknown date. In the present day, when 
these kind of wonders have been rendered common by 
railways, we think but little of a passage of more than 



half a mile, fifbr or sixty feet high in the centre, and 
nearly an hundred at each end, for the sake of ad- 
mitting light. It implies, however, not merely a great 
degree of skUl in its formation, but a very dense and 
civilized population on both sides, to render the com- 
munication necessary, and to defray the enormous 
expense of making it ; and, accordingly, we find on 
the other side of the mountain the imperfect remains 
^^ A gigantic town. A funeral procession was ad- 
vancing through the grotto— the attendants covered 
with a black veil, with holes for the eyes, forming as 
ghastly a spectacle as can be conceived. Their rude 
chaunt, and the glitter of the torches, increased the 
effect of this vast cavern. On looking up, just before 
entering the grotto, there was pointed out to me the 
tomb of Virgil, high up on the left, higher than the top 
of the arch. It is one of the few remains of antiquity 
whose authenticity is rarely doubted ; and if Virgil 
could have selected the spot, it is just what he would 
have chosen. 

Coming back out of the grotto, we passed along the 
road, cut like a shelf in the rock, at the height of 
about two hundred feet from the sea, which hes below, 
on the left. The mountain above is terraced, and 
covered with verjr fine country-houses, many of which 
appear perfectly inaccessible. On the lefl of the road, 
you look down on the dilapidated remains of some 
formidable castles, now turned into habitations for the 
poor. The same situations in England would imply 
great danger, as they would soon be undermined by 
the tide ; but here the tide is not to be feared, and 
they build down into the water. The tuff rock seems 
to withstand the action of the air, and its crevices 
support considerable quantities of flowering shrubs. 

One of the mansions, high up the rock, belongs 
to the Count Rocca Romana ; and on the broken mass 
of tuff, which extends from the road down to the sea 
opposite to his dwelling, he has built a fantastic little 
house, of which the rooms are filled with stuffed birds, 
quadrupeds, fishes, &c., forming a very decent museum. 
Down below this he has formed a winding walk, with 
httle bridges over the chasms, and has filled every 
crevice which would hold earth, and every Uttle bit of 
level surface, with oranges, lemons, cedrat, roses, myr- 
tles, magnolias, jessamines, metrosydnos, and an infi- 
nite variety of geraniums ; all now in blossom, or loaded 
with fruit. Your path is apparently perilous, but 
perfectly safe ; and when you arrive at the level of the 
sea, you enter into some lofty caverns, quite light, and 
of which the bottom is covered with shallow ponds 
communicating with the sea, but separated by a grating 
which allows a free change of water. 

In these ponds are contained a great variety of fishes 
—our guide said even/ variety known in the Mediter- 
ranean — but this is improbable. One of these fishes 
was so exceedingly beautiful, that I must attempt to 
describe it. It is one of the trigla (I beUeve)— a long, 
rounded fish, like a thick, short eel flattened, and of 
a dull, mud colour. When disturbed by a long pole 
with which' you are furnished, he puts forth on each 
side a fan-like fin, as large as a sheet of writing paper, 
of the most exquisite colours in nature — yellow, creen, 
and black spots — vivid, black spots, surrounded by a 
circle of scarlet and white— sky-blue, and all the co- 
lours of the rainbow. The view of his beauties is, 
however, very transient, for he seems fatigued by 
keeping his fans open, and instantly folds them up 
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when yon cease to teaze him with your pole. He swims 
equally well with or without his fans, and even with 
great rapidity, hy means of his two small pairs of lar 
teral fins, and his tail. 

Count Rocca Romana's museum and fish caves are 
a very great attraction to the visitors at Naples. The 
money he has laid out is well hestowed, and there is 
nothing selfish in his pleasures, for he permits every 
one to visit this interesting mass of ornamented rocks, 
without even the formaUty of asking permission. 

POMPEII — SALERNO — PJBSTUM* 

Having hired horses for two days, we set off to visit 
Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Peestum. Accident delay- 
ing us on the road, we determined to give up the first 
ohject, and reserve it to another occasion, and hastened 
on to the second, at which we arrived at the distance 
of ahout fifteen miles. 

The huried city of my imagination was a much more 
magnificent place than that which presented itself to 
my eyes. "We turn out of the high road to the left, 
and through a common gate enter the street of tomhs, 
forming the original principal entrance to the town. 
On each side are the monuments to the dead, and in 
wonderful preservation. Some one remarks, that 
Herculaneum and Pompeii have heen " potted for the 
use of antiquarians" — the expression is happUy chosen 
to signify the complete preservation of these remains 
of antiquity, by the deep bed of ashes in which they 
have been enveloped for eighteen centuries. Some of 
the marble tombs are nearly as perfect as when exe- 
cuted, and a beautiful winged sphinx — a combination 
of the woman and the panther— was as white and as 
complete as when turned out of the hands of the 
sculptor. The exquisite grace of this figure far sur- 
passed any similar work of art I have seen. It was 
another proof Hf proof were needed) that man invents 
nothing beautinil in form, he can only combine the 
qualities and shapes of various natural objects to make 
a new one. Every fentastic form of man's imagination 
is a reminiscence of flower, fruit, leaf, part of a living 
Creature, or some object which exists in nature ; and if 
he diverges from these, he no longer pleases. 

I was disappointed in the magnitude of the buildings, 
which are all of very humble dimensions. The height 
of very few can have been more than thirty or forty 
feet, and the great majority much lower, so that they 
are not so lofty as the houses in one of the humbler 
streets of Lonaon. The first impression is certainly 
that of disappointment. I remember having looked 
with longing eyes on the engravings in Sir WilUam 
Gill's celebrated work, in which he has rarely intro- 
duced a human figure to form a measure of altitude. 
In looking at those representations of the temples and 
mansions, I used to fancy myself walking therein and 
casting my eyes up to the lofty ceiUng. Alas ! the 
reality takes down this estimate sadly, — ^with a mode- 
rate walking stick one might have reached the ceiling 
of almost any room in Pompeii, and the very best of 
them would cut but a poor figure in presence of the 
drawing-rooms of Harley Street or Portland Place. 

On observing the extremely petty proportions of 
the houses of the citizens in general, it would seem 
that they could have been used only to eat and sleep 
in, and the main portion of the time of the inhabitants 
must have been passed in the forum or pubUc build- 



ings. With the excention of a few of the houses of 
what may be termed tne nobihty, they are not so large 
as the httle cottages in the suburban streets of London, 
which let at 151. or 20/. a-year« Each house has 
generally a garden ; I measured several — they were 
from twelve to twenty feet square, and in the veriest 
cockney style of the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields 
in the City Road. There was generally a little arbour 
lined with little cockle shells, and little bits of spar ; 
a little fountain, which woidd pass through a goose- 
quill, running down little steps into a little pond ; a 
Httle walk round it ; a little bench round the outside ; 
a few attempts at coarse mosaic on the walls, and a 
border, a foot or eighteen inches wide, for flowers and 
trees ; and all this in the space of a small room. The 
light must have been very intense to permit anything 
to grow in so confined a space. 

As we passed on, numerous frescoes on the walls in 
the better kind of houses, although dilapidated and 
mutilated by exposure to the air, as well as by the 
accidents necessarily taking place during the progress 
of the excavations, indicated a proficiency in the art 
of painting which I was not prepared to expect. In 
spite of the numerous views which had come under my 
notice, I could not divest myself of the idea that the 
author had in some measure fblsified his representa- 
tions, and a vague beUef possessed me, that if I should 
ever see them, they would turn out something like the 
Egyptian monstrosities. What was my surprise, then, 
to see a style of painting as high in art as anything 
that can be accompUshed in the present day; the 
drawing, colouring, and composition such as would 
do no discredit to our best artists ! 

The numerous guides appointed by the government 
accompanied us very closely, to prevent the exercise of 
the common curiosity possessed by those whose eyes 
are at the ends of their fingers, and who require the 
combination of two senses to enable them to examine 
any thing. One of these guides asked me if I wished 
to see the things — " che non si mostrano allc donne," — 
and pointed with his thumb over his shoulder to a man 
who was following for that purpose. Stopping a little 
behind the party*, which comprised several ladies, I 
was shown a variety of paintinss of the most volup- 
tuous description, each enclosed by doors forming a 
sort of shallow cupboard against the walls — unless thus 
covered one could not accompany ladies round the 
ruins. I had heard much of these things, and found 
that they had been grossly exaggerated in the de- 
scription. Were London to be suddenly buried in 
the same manner, and discovered before existing pic* 
tures were destroyed, I doubt if it would not furnish 
much more numerous and more unseemly examples of 
depraved taste in proportion to its size. It would be 
curious to examine the private receptacles of men 
like George the Fourth, the late Marquis of Hertford^ 
and thousands of similar voluptuaries. 

One magnificent mosaic, representing a battle, forms 
the floor of a bath. In colouring, drawing, and ex- 
pression, it could not be exceeded by a paintins of 
Rubens. It is of great size ; the recess in Which it 
lies is surrounded by a railing, and you are not per- 
mitted to descend. Sir Robert Stopford has a very 
fine copy of it. 

Our dinner was spread in the house of Panza, but 
none of the party were inclined to indulge in poetical 
imaginings — most of them seemed to visit the place 
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for the ptu^se of enabling them to Bay that they had 
been there — and as soon as dinner was oyer I left them 
and took a short ramble alone, or at least with my 
eaide only. Gradnallj my mind assumed the tone of 
feeling in which alone it is proper to visit a place like 
this — the banter and badinage of society are rather out 
of harmony with antiquarian researches. Being ndw 
no longer interrupted by the chat of fashion, I was 
enabled to make to myself an image of the mode of 
life of the ancient inhabitants of this strange city, of 
which only about an eighth part has yet been excavated. 
When once I had laid down the reins on the neck of 
imagination, and began to recollect all that I had 
formerly read on the subject, the scene excited a power- 
ful interest; the well-worn ruts in the street — the 
marks of the wheels on the edge of the highly raised 
side paths — the stepping stones to enable you to cross 
from side to side, so placed as to pass between the 
track of the horse and the wheels, and an hundred 
oilier little traces of human existence — ^but above all 
the "Beware the dog*' (Cave canem) on the wall at 
the bottom of a gateway, so as to be seen A^m the 
street, gave a vivid vitality to the scene which was 
quite startling. The river Samo in a stone canal runs 
under the whole of the town, where it has pursued its 
noiseless course, utterly forgotten and unknown by the 
whole human race for so many centuries. To feel 
Pompeii one must walk through its deserted streets 
alone — when the silence of desolation makes itself 
perceived in all its intensity. How much of interest, 
now many strange histories lie buried beneath the yet 
unexplored soil of this great city, of which so small a 
portion has been opened to the curious ! As I traversed 
the upper ground still undisturbed, bearing its yearly 
fruits, and cultivated by peasants ignorant and regard- 
less of the wonders beneath their feet, my mind 
swelled with conceptions of the thousand secret things 
that will be brought to light on this spot, when I my- 
self shall be changed into senseless earth like that I 
tread upon. 

A single gigantic aloe in blossom, on a mound of 
ashes above the buried city — stands — ^the chronometer 
of nature, and marks another century of oblivion since 
the awful doom. 

The oblivious fate of Pompeii can never be the lot 
of any of our present towns, because the invention of 
printing must for ever preserve its records. 

Salerno. — From rompcii, we came on to this 
place last night ; and before retiring to rest, I put 
down the preceding description of my visit. In our 
road hither, we passed the very curious town of Lb 
Cava ; the houses are built on arches, so thick and 
heavy that persons walking under them would be safe, 
were the city sustaining a bombardment. There is 
barely room for the small carts of the district to pass 
along the narrow street. One of our carriages was 
wide, and almost touched the arcades on both sides of 
the street. The houses are very high and built of 
stone, and the whole has a most gloomy appearance. 
Our course was still further impeded by myriads of fat 
pigs, of the finest breed I have ever seen, which 
occupied the street, travelling from the oak forests 
of Calabria, whose rich and sweet acorns of the ever- 
green oak had given them their splendid embonpoint. 
They would have cut a very respectable figure at a 
London cattle show. They are fed in the mountain 
A>re8t8 from Potenza down to Cape Spartivento, and 



come up to Naples, and the whole upper pArt of 
Italy. 

The road down to this place was covered with them ; 
and Salerno itself does not admit of space for a horse 
to go through the streets uninterrupted. It seetned as 
if ail the pigs of Europe were holding a congress. 

The view from my window is superb. The long and 
steep promontory of Sorrento forms the right hand of 
this most lovely bay ; and the town of Amalfi, with 
Vitri and Soma (small villages), are built on seemingly 
inaccessible rocks. In many places, the line of the 
waUs of a house is continued some hundred feet per- 
pendicularly down to the sea. It would seem danger- 
ous to let a child approach a window ; nevertheless, it 
can make httle difference whether we fall fifty feet or 
five hundred— either is sufficient. It was at Amalfi 
that the famous Pandects of Justinian were found, 
which are now in the Ambrosian Library at Flo- 
rence. 

We slept here last night ; and though it is January, 
I did not observe that my large window was wide open, 
till davlight showed me an immense orange tree loaded 
with iruit, pushing its branches actually into the room. 

This very venerable and interesting old town is the 
most ancient universi^ of Italy, said to have been ori- 
ginally founded by the Saracens. It contains only 
eleven or twelve thousand inhabitants ; while La Cava, 
which we passed through yesterday, and which does 
not look half the size, holds twenty thousand^ how 
they can be packed in the space surprises me. 

Long before daylight this morning we set ofP to 
Peestum, and arrived at about half-past 8. I noticed, 
as we slowly climbed the mountains, another road 
bounded on each side by a very substantial wall, low 
down, and parallel with that we were pursuing. On 
asking the reason of this, I learnt that the lower road 
was for the mountain torrent, which comes down with 
a velocity that sweeps every thing before it. Such a 
vast mass of broken stone is home down to the sea at 
every storm, and even at every shower, that in time 
the Appenines themselves must be levelled. This may 
seem a strange assertion, but it is an inevitable result 
of the rapid msintegration, or as the modern term is, 
degradation, which is taking place throughout Italy — 
making deltas at the mouth of every river, and raising 
their beds (which the inhabitants are compelled to 
keep in Avith banks) thirty, forty, or even fifty feet 
above the level of the surrounding country ; so that 
by these geological changes these mountainous districts 
will gradually resemble Holland. This will take a 
long time, as compared with the life of a man or of a 
nation, but what is it to the life of the world ? 

I was much interested in the three temples of Paes- 
tum — the oldest specimens of Grecian architecture in 
the world ; their state of preservation is wonderful. 
They were visited by Ceesar Ai:^stus as ruins of un- 
known antiquity ; and they have lasted so long, that 
there seems no reason why they should not stand 
eight or ten thousand years longer. It is curious to 
observe, that the stone which has thus resisted the 
effects of time and weather, is composed of small twigs, 
buds, shells, leaves, and a hundred other things fossil- 
ized. It is very light and porous, and when you exa- 
mine its structure, seems as if half a century of 
exposure would reduce it to powder ; but there these 
great monuments stand, unchanged and unchangeable, to 
look down upon succeeding tourists, perhaps to occupy 
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once more the centre of some vast city, when London 
shall be a ruin. 

Onr breakfast was spread on a truncated column, 
and we drank Guinness* s stout and Barclay and Per- 
kin's portfsr in a place where I dare say those cele- 
brated brewers neyer expected the products of their 
skill to occupy the attention of their countrymen. 
This beverage, by the by, is now to be met every 
where, and is enjoyed at three francs per bottle where 
excellent wine can be bought for three pence. None 
but those who have been where porter cannot be ob- 
tained, can conceive the intensity of the desire for malt 
liquor, or the full meaning of the verb to long. 

The morning was raw and chilly, and the exhalations 
from the swampy ground produced a sort of faint sick- 
ness. The little children who came about us looked 
squalid, dropsical, and ghastly ; cold as it was, some 
of them had no other article of clothing but a shirt. 
They were all importunate for alms. The adults 
looked half starved, less than half clothed, and through 
incessant agues stupified and idiotic. The peasant, 
who acted as cicerone, could explain nothing, and 
seemed scarcely half alive ; yet our courier said, that on 
the man's first arrival at this place, two years ago, he 
(the courier) had been here with a family, and found 
him remarkably quick and intelligent. It was a 
miserable scene of desolation — the very Ultima Thule 
of humanity. We purchased a few coins and some 
beautiful heads of terra cotta, which these poor wretches 
sometimes find in digging. The only water they have 
is from the neighbouring river, which, they told me, 
has the quality of petrifying every thing that is placed 
in it. 

We hastened back to Salerno, satisfied to have seen 
these famous temples, but glad to escape from a scene 
of cold and cheerless poverty, sickness, and misery, 
which we could not alleviate. I have seen a good deal 
of Essex, and of Lincolnshire, but the worst spot in 
those counties is nothing like Paestum for pestilence. 
It is as bad as the Deltas of the Niger. 

The day following my visit to Psestum, I found, after 
a very disturbed night, that my face was covered over 
with blotches; my hands, and every uncovered part of 
the body, were similarly disfigured. Some called them 
mosquito bites ; some said it was a common eruption, 
to which visitors were subject ; others attributed it to 
improper food. I consulted doctors ; for although the 
malady was not painful, it was most annoying, as I 
was rendered quite unfit to present myself in company, 
— the eruption exactly resembling that on the face of 
an habitual drunkard. After listening to a great many 
contradictory explanations, I, like most persons who 
take advice, followed my own. They were reaUy mos- 
Quito bites — although I slept in the same room, and 
tne same bed, in which for a fortnight past I had es- 
caped with impunity. The fact was, that the slight 
indisposition produced by the visit to Paestum had 
rendered me more acceptable to the mosquitoes. I 
was just cooked to their taste, and they accordingly 
made a hearty meal. They were indeed thoroughly 
welcome to as much of my blood as they pleased, had 
they been satisfied with that ; but they left their own 
venom in lieu of it, which was ingratitude. They 
might have been satisfied with the thefl. Perhaps had 
they been able to argue the matter, they would have 
pleaded the example of the milk-women and publicans 
in England, who give half a pint of genuine fluid for a 



pint, but honestly make up the quantity they have ab- 
stracted by a compound of their own. 

This is one among many proofs that we are, from 
time to time, even when not really ill, in a state of blood 
which renders a slight injury important. If no accident 
arrive during this period, it passes off without our 
cognizance ; but the mine is charged — the train is laid, 
and the slightest spark produces an explosion. It is 
thus we occasionally see death from the prick of a 
needle, or a pin — an indiscretion in diet — a cold taken 
by a slight shower — or fifty things to which we had 
often previously been exposed with impunity. 

CARACCIOLI — NELSON — LADT HAMII.TON — BUONAPARTE. 

In looking at the Castello d*Ovo, and calling to mind 
the events connected with it, one cannot but feel a 
blush of shame at the prostitution of English cha- 
racter of which it was the scene. 

So entirely is the pubUc mind engrossed in the 
present day with the feelings and the interests of the 
moment — so rapid the progress of transition, so 
general the oblivion of even recent history, and so 
absolute the devotion to the selfish preaentg to the 
exclusion of all consideration of the vast stores of 
knowledge laid by for our use by our ancestors, that 
in every department, except positive science, one may 
put forth the sentiments of a writer of the last cen- 
tury as our own, with scarcely the risk of detection. 
This is still more universally true with respect to such 

Eortions of history as either hurt our prejudices, or 
umiliate our national feelings. We have not yet 
perhaps acquired the perfection of remembering only 
what is glorious, and discarding from the mind all 
recollection of reverses, but we are going rapidly 
towards that happy result. We speak for example of 
the glories of Nelson, but no one mentions the atro- 
cious act of which this lovely bay was the scene — an 
act so intensely wicked and cruel as to throw a bloody 
stain on his laurels, and which ought to be held in 
everlasting odium as a warning to all future con- 
querors. Glorious deeds of arms cannot cancel deeds 
of wanton cruelty, and in the interests of humanity, 
we should perpetuate indignation and scorn, to deter 
from a repetition of such atrocities. 

The venerable Caracdoli, who had taken up arms 
against his government merely to guide and control 
a popular movement, and from motives of patriotism 
the most exalted, surrendered to the British forces 
under a solemn capitulation, wherein the faith of our 
nation pledged to nim and his followers entire impu- 
nity, with liberty to go to whatever part of the world 
he might select. Lord Nelson not only broke the 
treaty in the most shameless manner at the instigation 
of his paramour, but hurried on a mock trial and exe- 
cution with a brutal defiance of humanity and decency 
which has no parallel but one — the assassination of 
the Duke of Enghien. 

Caraccioli was seized at nine o'clock in the morning — 
tried at ten o'clock without being allowed any time to 
prepare his defence — condemned at twelve, and hanged 
at five —in defiance of all forms of judicial proceeding 
— tried on board an English ship, by Neapolitan 
officers, and hanged on board one of his own nation,, 
the Minerva frigate. 

In vain did he petition for a new trial, and offer to 
show that the president of the commission which had 
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condemned him was his bitter personal enemy — ^to 
prove that he had only taken up arms on compulsion. 
Finding Lord Nelson inflexible, he entreated that he 
might be spared the disgrace of hanging, and die the 
death of a soldier — nothing could bend the stem 
malignancy of the admiral and his paramour. When 
even he humiliated himself to ask for mercy at 
the hands of the woman who was then urging her 
infatuated keeper to disgrace himself and his nation, 
she would not be seen, and only showed herself shame- 
lessly at his execution. To the entreaties of Lieute- 
nant Parkinson, Lord Nelson only replied, ''Go and 
do your duty. Sir," — and thus was this atrocious 
assassination perpetrated — this stigma on the British 
name! 

Had it been the lot of Nelson, as of Buonaparte, to 
descend from his throne of victory, how diflerent 
would have been the estimate of his character ! In 
strict justice both these men ought to have been put 
to death exactly in the same manner, and onder the 
same circumstances, as their victims. 

Lady Hamilton was a foundling. I knew her very 
well, and might have been more intimate ; but there 
was blood upon her hands, and I loathed her. Yet 



she was a fascinating courtezan ; and when I saw her 
moving with such grace and elegance, speaking with a 
melody equalled only by that of Mrs. Jordan, I could 
scarcely iMslieve it to be the same woman I had known 
a nursemaid in the family of Alderman Boydell. Mrs. 
Gibson of Tooting, his daughter, the wife of Mr. 
Gibson, the great army saddler (uncle of the present), 
was the child entrusted to her care. Lady Hamilton 
made many attempts to induce her to accept presents, 
but she with proper spirit rejected them all. She was 
a woman of sense and sound judgment, and a thorough 
gentlewoman ; and had the elevation of Lady Hamilton 
been honourable, would have rejoiced in her society ; 
but she would not permit intercourse with such a 
woman, nor accept presents from such hands. 

If any one wish to investigate the shameful details of 
this humiliating affair, let him consult the writings of 
Botta, Sir Edward Foote, Coletta, and Cuoco. 

He who has the means of directing even the smallest 
stream of public indignation to the bad actions of 
great men, neglects his duty if he does not make use 
of his power. With men so avid of glory, no other 
fear is capable of turning aside their bad resolves, but 
that of losing the stake they are playing for. 




TO CHARLES DICKENS, 

ON HIS " CHRISTMAS CAROL." 

Honour to Genius ! when its lofty speech 

Stirs through the soul, and wakes its echoing strings : 

But honour tenfold ! when its day-words reach 

The selfish heart, and there let loose the springs 

Of pity, gushing blood-warm from a breach 

Rent in its close-bound, stony coverings. 

Yea ! tenfold honour, and the love of men. 

The kind, the good, attend on Genius then, 

And bless and sanctify those words divine. 

Such words, Charles Dickens, truly have been thine ; 

And thou hast earn'd true glory with all love : 

Long may the torch of Christmas gladly shine 

Upon thy home, while voices from above 

Music thy Carol, and again impart 

Mirth and good tidings to the poor man's heart. 

W. W. G, 



SONNET. 
THE WORTH OF HOURS. 

Uncounted hours are shrined in numbered years, 

That wove their fame of days that are forgot ! 

One hour may wing away man's happiest lot — 
Leave weary moments meted out by tears — 
One hour may bring the smiles that banish fears — 

With sweet hope brighten a death-haunted spot ! 

Yet, whelmed in years, the hours are heeded not : 
Or memory on days her temple rears ! 

Remembrance has vague dreams in long gone hours : 

The waking years are hours laid asleep : 
Griefs pass like storms— joys bloom and fade like 
flowers : 
'Tis not for years, but hours, we smile or weep : 
Gems in Time's golden circlet, they are ours ; 
Yet what a careless count of them we keep! 

C. H. \V. 




With such a background — a sky so wild and wrathful, 
broken mto fiery masses of turbulent and lurid clouds, 
that change and waver, gloom and glow as though 
they shone with some huge conflagration's fearful 
blaze — ^Jhis most mis-shapen pile (that ever we should 
call it so !) puts on a look so foreign to its homely, 
every-day aspect, that we scan our old acquaint- 
ance's familiar face (now darkened by the deepening 
gloom of evening) with somewhat of a sceptic's eye ; 
leaning, with facile pliancy, to the belief that some 
bewildering, tricksy spirit has been here, and wrought 
a metamorphosis with mischievous intent to puzzle 
such poor wights as we, who needs must wander forth, 
a full hour after sun-down, to chirrup cheerily with 
ancient cronies, at the hearthstone endeared to us by 
many and many a well-remembered merry-making, 
" long, long ago." Yet there are the tower-Ukc stacks 
of chimneys, and there the Httle turret with its bell-less 
cupola, and there the uneven outline of the rugged 
roof, and there the jutting profile of a dormer-window, 
the circular and massive pigeon-house, the clustering 
stacks, the orchard trees, and every stable, barn, 
and shed, — standing out in bold, black, clear relief 
against that fiery and tumultuous sky, and forming 
in their combination as sweet a picture, reader, as 
you or we could wish to look upon. We have a 
hearty liking for this odd, old, rambling, overgrown 
farm-house — a partiality that has grown and thriven 



with f^iir itiengthening intimacy with its inmates. 
"Bachelors' Hall!" we used to call it. Marry, it 
must change its appellation now. To think that ever 
such a fine, frank, free-hearted bachelor, as this our 
ancient comrade was, should forsake his boon com- 
panions, renounce old habits, and become — a married 
man. We scarcely can forgive so serious a secessiqn 
from the little knot of which he was the head and 
front, wherein he was supreme, a deipnosophist of the 
first and finest water. He, too, that railed with such 
exceeding mirthfulness against " those tame, life-lack- 
ing animals, called husbands ;" and now this valorous 
bachelor, this village Alcides, hath found an Omphale 
to bring him to her feet. Well-a-day, ere long we 
shall mistrust the permanency and firmness of our own 
most settled prejudices and prepossessions. 

Yet must we own, if ever bachelor had cause to point 
with pride to her who won him from his ceUbate, 
Frank Harper had. Nor marvel we that he is now a 
h.'xppier as well as prouder man than in those bois- 
terous times, which latterly have merged in calmer, 
wiser days. Lizzy Field (we cannot for the Ufe of us 
forget her maiden name), when first we knew her, 
was mistress of a village school — her cottage nest- 
ling within a little elbow of the valley, that following 
the sinuous wanderings of the Rib, winds eastward 
from the church at Thundridge to the Angler's 
Haunt at Latchford. It was a leafy comer, a sort 
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of lonely hollow in the world's huge hedge-row, just 
meet for such a violet to hlossom in. 

An orphan, and a poor one — those with whom com- 
munity of poverty had placed her on a level, pitied, 
while the wealthier of her neighbours befriended her. 
They raised a fund to educate the daughters of their 
neeay tenants — the labourers whose cottages peep out 
from trim and well-kept gardens, bordering the hollow 
lanes, or crown the more obtrusive knolls which skirt 
the valley, and at intervals appear to break its winding 
course — and gave to Lizzy the control of these young 
sun-browned damsels. And, by the way, it w^s 
amazing to observe bow great an mterest the brothers 
of the patronesses forthwith took in all that related to 
the management of this said school, how perseveringly 
they would persist in escorting their sisters to the cot- 
tage, and how repeatedly it happened that these fair re- 
latives felt called upon to chide them for the earnestness 
with which, when there, they bent their eyes upon its 
pretty mistress ; so that the colour came and went, 
manUing and melting away beneath her pure trans- 
parent skin, as rapidly as a young bird's heart would 
beat beneath the boyish grasp of its delighted captor. 
Yet Lizzy never dreamt that there, was aught of such 
marked note and excellency in those small features, 
that petite oval face, and those soil hazel eyes, as 
made the village schoolmistress a standing toast with 
many a farmer's son ; nor nourished in her mind 
a solitary fancy that the most uncharitable could tor- 
ture into an imputation of vanity. Had it been so, 
perhaps, she would have taught her tongue reserve, 
imposed restraint upon a manner naturally joyous- 
hearted, unsuspecting, and ingenuous — become a miser 
of her smiles, and tempered the winning sparkle of her 
eyes with a less vivacious fire. Unconsciously the 
pretty mistress of the Thundridge School made woful 
havoc with more hearts, and turned more heads than 
we have patience to enumerate. Dazzled with a face 
which he had seen less frequently than heard of, our 
bachelor himself felt the icy envelope of unconcern, 
wherewith his heart had previously been crusted, melt 
gradually away beneath the sunshine which came 
beaming from the face of Lizzy Field. Then, too, his 
bachelor acquaintance, from time to time, were mar- 
rying around him. His bachelor parties were propor- 
tionably falling off. He saw. hkenesses in Uttle of 
those whilome single gentlemen springing up to make 
their whilome solitary hearthstones glad. Moreover, 
winter was at hand. Its long evenings would be 
sometimes lonely ones. His housekeeper was growing 
old and deaf, and Lnactive withal. The roomy house 
appeared 90 void, and even the snuggery which 
he had fitted up with such especial care and nicety 
mighty nay, surely wcfidd^ be far more lightsome, ay, 
and pleasanter withal, if a young and pretty mistress 
were received within its walls. Was Frank Harper in 
love with our rustic beauty ? Undoubtedly ; he was 
received, accepted, and by consent of village rumour, 
unanimously acknowledged to be the chosen suitor. 
Would the owner of broad acres confer his name upon 
the poor schoolmistress ? This latter was a question 
rumour would not take upon itself to answer, but met 
it ever with a look of wondrous gravity, shrugging its 
shoulders with a solemn "kern/*' as though it owned 
a secret which it did not care to publish. Whether 
this ambiguity was justifiable will presently be learnt. 

One evenii^, flushed with wine, and fresh from the 
raillery of some who simply ridiculed, and some who 



really envied him, Frank paid a promised visit to the 
cottage, and — ^we marvel at him. It must have been 
the wine, and not the man that spake. We will not 
wrong him by the hint of a belief that sober manhood 
could have so forgotten itself. Had he not sisters ? 
Were thet/ not likewise orphans? Could hot and 
heady passion whelm totally in oblivion a brother's 
feelings ? In charity we let his words pass by, and 
find no record. Suffice it, that the quick and appre- 
hensive spirit of the woman caught at the hidden 
meaning which he lacked the daring, the eifrontpry 
explicitly to avow. Her eyes were lightuing— her 
mind a crowd of startled and indignant feelings, find- 
ing imperfect vent in a torrent of impetuous reproach 
— her heart the hot arena of a fierce and bitter strife 
'twixt love and hate, contempt and pity, sorrow and 
surprise. To find that such a leprous spot could t^int 
kis fair-seeming purpose — to leam that confidence, 
the strong love, the unfaltering faith of woman, had 
been so misplaced, and could meet with such return — 
chilled, grieved, and, for a moment, terrified her. Far 
worse was it with him. Before the majesty of injured 
innocence, Frank Harper stood rebuked, humbled, re- 
pulsed. He crossed the threshold of her cottage, 
strode hastily towards home, and when he could col- 
lect his scattered thoughts, call into play the better 
feelings of his nature, and dispassionately exercise his 
sobered senses, would fain have shut the occurrence 
out, as some unreal, distasteful dream, in which he 
had been playing a reluctant part. 

And now we overleap an interval of months, each 
with its little item of events to swell the general sum. 
Long, melancholy months — monotonous and wearisome 
were they to Lizzy Field. The bitter experience of so 
much perfidy and contemplated ^vrong saddened and 
depressed her. Duties became a matter of listless, 
automaton performance ; pleasures assumed the form 
of irksome tasks, shunned eagerly, and participated in 
with evident repugnance. All intercourse between the 
cottage and the farm was, of course* peremptorily cut 
off. The retrospect to Frank was fyjl of shame and 
unmitigated regret. It humbled — ^it enlightened him. 
{lis notions of the female character, sooth to say, had, 
Vip to that time, been strangely tiqged with error. He 
had admired its polished surface, but never pierced its 
depths ; jested upon its apparent weakness, but knew 
nothing of its actual strength 2 Amused himself with 
its frivolity, but was ignorant-r^rofoundly ignorant — 
of the calm and settled seriousnesfi of purpose, the self- 
sustained, intrepid resolution qf wblpb 1^ could b^ 
capable, when exigence required* Romit^f however, 
now supplanted admiratiom pA$«ion succumbed to 
principle, and the acknowledgment of injur/ eventu- 
ated naturally in a desire for Its atonement. 

To compass this, (a delicate iwd difficult embassy to 
venture on,) a skilful mediator — the ^mitent's pet 
sister — ^volunteered her services. And even then, with 
'^ all appUances and means to boot," we doubt if this 
apt mediator, urged though she was by affection for 
her brother and high esteem for Lizzy's worth, would 
have gained her point, had it not been for certain sen- 
timents of pity which were beginning insensibly to 
mingle with the angry and contemptuous feeUugs that 
had at first possessed the latter's mind, — certain faint 
hopes struggling against confirmed belief, — charitable 
wishes that were disposed to catch at any extenuatuig 
plea; — wine, delirious passion, ought to lessen the 
offence, and transform seeming forethought into 
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unconsidered impulse. But whatsoever were the 
causes, the result was happy, the mediation eminently 
successful. 

" Ilia loving words her seem'd due recompence 
Of a]l her passed paines : one loving houre 
For many yeares of sorrow can dispence, 
A dram of sweete is worth a pound of soure. 
She has forgott how many a woeful stourc 
For him she late endur'd : she speakes no more 
Of past : true is, that true love hath no powre 
To looken back : his eies be fixt before.'' 

Joyously rung out the bells upon the sunny ninth 
of May, the day of Lizzy's bridal, that ceremonial 
which was solemnly to seal the reconciliation between 
her lover and herself. The church-tower heaved and 
swayed as though it were instinct with life ; yet with 
an even, steady pulsing, as a strong man's chest might 
heave at every respiration of his lusty lungs. The 
sound went floating up the valley far and wide; it 
wandered into hollow lanes, and found a separate echo 
from each surrounding eminence — it filled the air with 
blithe, exhilarating music, and made the very sunshine 
seem more glad, the overarching heavens more blue, 
the earth more green, and kindled in the eyes of all who 



thronged the porch, lined the church-yard path, and 
clustered round the gates, to greet the egress of the 
wealthy farmer and his pretty bride — ^a cheerful sparkle 
that said, as plainly and distinctly as a glistening eye 
could say, " God bless them both !" 

Then we believe Frank Harper to have been, as at 
this moment we beheve him still to be, as happy and 
as proud a husband as ever knelt beside a young and 
blushing bride, poor in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word, but rich in the wealth of an unsullied mind and 
virgin heart. The narrow education which outward 
circumstances had so materially restricted in early life, 
has been since repaired by the acquisition of accom- 
plishments befitting the sphere in which her marriage 
has entitled her to move. But still the imassuming 
gentleness of manner — the innate nobleness — ^all that 
previously conferred upon her character its dignity, 
attractiveness and strength — remain the same, un- 
changed and undiminished. Indeed, no one who, since 
the wedding of its master, has shared the shelter of 
its roof, can regret that this old rambling pile has 
ceased to be " Bachelors' HalL" 

J. S. 
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THE 6RISETTE. 



BY MRS. POSTANS. 



ACH quarter of the gay 
' and fascinating city of 
Paris lias its distinctive 
and peculiar social cha- 
racteristics. The "quar- 
tier St. Denis" has been 
appropriated by the bu- 
siest and the dirtiest of 
the trading population ; 
the Chausse d*Ant)n, 
with its gay pave and 
good houses, by bankers 
and merchants; and St. 
Germain, with its large 
hotels and aristocratic 
air, by the ancient nobi- 
lity, so admirably de- 
scribed in the novels of 
Mons. Balzac ; but that 
which is the most pecu- 
liar, which has no rival, 
in fact, in any other city 
in the world, is the 
'* quartier Latin," the natural retreat of students and 
grisettes. 

Grisettes ! how many are the associations which this 
word calls up ! — how many mingled recollections does 
it excite, from the time of Laurence Sterne to that of 
Eugene Sue! and yet, when the question is asked, 
how difficult it really is to define satisfactorily the true 
character of that creature of life and animation, a 
Parisian grisette ! The French academy cannot do it, 
for the dictionary description of " a woman of mediocre 




condition" is an avoidance, not a solution of the diffi- 
culty, — for the grisette stands alone, defying definition. 

If you walk in the gardens of the Luxembourg, 
however, or stroll down the Rue Vivienne, or the Rue 
Richlieu, you recognize at once one of the class so 
essentially peculiar ; and you say, " Ah ! there is a 
grisette." You know her at once, perhaps by her 
pretty dress of bright-coloured cotton, by her tasteful 
and coquettish cap, with its gay knots of pink ribbon, 
and by her neat, well-fitting boot ; or if you fail in her 
costume, you know her by her bright eye, her rosy 
cheek, her ready smile, and her elastic step. 

If one could take cognizance of hfer thoughts, they 
would be of Paul de Kock's last novel, of the coming 
ball, of the Sunday's f^te, or of the handsome student, 
who has twice during the morning strolled past the 
window of her employers, and whom she once danced 
with at St. Cloud ; yet that little grisette has been 
working very hard, and for perhaps two nights since 
has not closed her eyes ; but what is that ? — she has 
earned thirty sous a day, she has means to enjoy the 
next fi^te, to buy a new cap, perhaps to minister to the 
wants of the suffering student, whom she thinks, poor 
fool, most surely loves her. And 'tis well that she 
has a bright fancy, a lively spirit, and a trusting heart, 
for her interest in the world's goods are otherwise 
slender enough. 

Escaped from childhood and apprenticeship, the 
grisette takes a little garret, just large enough to con- 
tain a bed and table ; she has no chair, for the bed 
renders that a superfluity, and the purse of the young 
millmer who earns but thirty sous per day, admits of 
none. There is, however, a little mirror, a portrait of 
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the Duke of Orleans^ and a water jus filled with violets, 
which she must take out before washing, but the water 
is the more welcome for its perfume ; and outside her 
window is a box ftiU of stocks, the fayourite flower of 
grisetteSi. 

tJtifoftunately, however, this botanical taste of the 
grisette is much against her. There are many morose 
and selfish people who cannot understand the lore of 
flowers, or indeed of any other unstimulating and 
Simple pleasures ; and the elderly citizen, whose room 
is immediately beneath that of the grisette, has this . 
order of mind. He is apt to lean forth early and late 
with bald head and dressmg-gown, to enjoy the air that 
agitates the cowls of the neighbouring clumney pots ; 
and the care the grisette bestows upon her botanical 
nurselings, by watering them twice a day, the effect of 
which sometimes extends itself to the head and collar 
of her neighbour, is not calculated to increase any 
feelings of amity between the surly citizen and the 
Hrcty grisette. 

"Hie grisette seems the only creature in the world 
orer whom change and circumstance have no control. 
She never sighs, but laughs and sings ; and if she has 
not one sous in the world, with which to purchase her 
roll and cofTee, she only laughs the merrier. The gri- 
sette is the most laughter4oving being that can be 
found in this existence of care and calculation ; but she 
never calculates, she leaves all that to dull people and 
diplomatists. Tell her she msv fall ill ; she laughs, 
and asks, ** if there is not the Hotel Dieu ? " Tell her 
she may be unable to work, and may starve for want of 
means; she laughs, and asks, **who ever died of 
want in Paris V — for she has not read " Les Mysteres,*' 
and never believes in evil. Tell her old age may come, 
when lovers, health, and spirits will all forsake her ; 
she laughs again, and tells you that ^Hhousands of 
grisettes hare lived before her, and she is content to 
do as they did." 

But, it is not only in avoiding all care for the future, 
and in taking no heed, not only for to-morrow, but even 
for the evening of the same day, that the extraordinary 
conquest of a perpetual sunshine of feeling over the 
ills of life developes itself in the grisette, but it is pre- 
cisely the same with the contrarieties of the present. 
If until four o'clock in the day, the grisette nas not 
tasted a morsel of food, and seeks the six sous neces- 
sary to purchase a cutlet, when she knows she can 
find no credit; and if, after all her search, only a 
two sous piece appears ; she laughs, shakes her 
head, and trips gaily forth, hoping to discover a 
friend who wm lend her a dinner ; and should she 
find that the fleuriste at the comer is as badly off 
as herself, they laugh together at the absurdity of 
the thing. If in the coldest night in winter, she 
breaks the pane of her little window, and has no means 
of replacing it, she laughs ; and as the wind whistles 
round the room, sings to it a joyful refrain. Still, the 
grisette is not exempt from the pains and penalties of 
ufe* Paris is not a paradise to her ; and though many 
moments are eminently happy, many hours there are, 
which, to another, would be heavy and grievous. The 
grisette toils at her vocation every day but Sunday, 
and even then generally until mid-day ; for she is a 
victim to others ; and as a fleuriste, an embroiderer, a 
milliner, a sempstress, as the case may be, has little 
time that she can claim. Some classes of grisettes 
work at home, others are attached to the shops they 
serve. If the grisette works in her little garret, no- 
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thing can be more solitary and moiiotonous than the 
day she passes : in the work-shop it Is otherwise ; and 
although the mistress of the establishment^ once, her- 
self, a grisette, but now of an age " respectable," im- 
poses ffllence by her presence, tms constraint removed^ 
masqued balls, and approaching f%tes, afford abundant 
conversations to the grisette there employed oil the 
bonnets and dresses of the great ladies, to whom i 
grisette is a creature worthy only of every descriptioii 
of contempt. Still, the solitary day passed in her Own 
apartment, among the chimneypots of the Quattier 
Latin, does not make the grisette sad Or moiappy. 
She exercises her fingers it is true, perhaps laboriously;; 
always with an agility, neatness, and taste," worthy thd 
highest admiration; but her thoughts are free, and 
employ themselves actively on all the subjects ihost 
interesting to her. The grisette affects nothing — nei- 
ther religion, nor morality, nor learning, nor sensibility j 
but she sings over the airs of Musard's quadrilles; 
laughs again at the recollection of Paul de Kock'i 
novel, that she remained awake all night to reiid, and 
of the handsome student, who twice offered her the' 
shelter of his umbrella, when overtaken by a shower of 
rain upon the Boulevards. 

Like the great dames who despise her, the grisette 
has her tastes, but they are simple and inexpensive, 
and bear no resemblance to either Sevres china, or 
cashmere shawls. The grisette loves flowers, neat 
boots, roasted chestnuts, ^ettes, negus, and refresh- 
ments generally. In galettes and chestnuts she is ii 
connoisseur; and the good man who presides in his 
stall at the Porte St. Denis, would no more think of 
offering an ill-made galette to a grisette, than would a 
chestnut roaster of the Rue du fiac expect to impose 
upon her an inferior fruit, instead of the true and cele- 
brated produce of Lyons, which foggy town is as fa- 
mous for its chestnuts as its silks : art engaging itself 
to charm duchesses, and kind nature providing for the 
grisettes. 

Like all French women, the grisette affects pockets, 
both in her apron and in her dress; and strange enough 
is, sometimes, their store. Should she, in seeking for 
aught, find the necessity of taking out their contents, 
it IS remarkable if one does not find chestnuts more or 
less roasted, half a galette, a few French plums, a 
thimble, a needle-case, and the claw of a small lobster; 
for the pocket of a grisette is at once her work-bag, and 
her general dependance against hunger ; and when is 
a grisette not hungry ? Poor creature, her hard work, 
her fine climate, her contented spirit, her general ani- 
mation, her anticipations of the bright and pleasurable, 
all give her an appetite ; but it is seldom tnat the Ra- 
tifications produced by the good fare of a Parisian 
cuisine fall in her way ; a cutlet at the most, or more 
commonly a cream cheese and tough galette, are her 
most choice dainties, — imless indeed, at the ffetes des 
loges at St. Germain's, where, in gypsy style, fowls are 
alike roasted and eaten in the open air, and the great 
diversion of the day seems to be in the labour of the 
cooks, — then indeed the grisette and the student, if 
they have three francs between them, set aside one for 
the ball, and spend those that remain in good cheer, a 
bottle of thin wine, a fricandeau, and a gateau ; anJ 
nothing that can be produced by Yerrey, with dl his 
pines and iced champagne, can be found half so deli- 
cious ; for with the feasters of St. Germam's is t}ie 
pure spirit of enjoyment, — ^the spirit excited by rare in- 
dulgence, and not sated and worn by perpetual stimu- 
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Umts. The Parisian lion (dandy) is ready to offer all 
his fortune^ for the invention of new pleasures; the 
grisette wonders at the immensity that exist, and she 
asks in her simplicity for nothing hetter than their 
perpetual repetition. 

1 . To the world of Paris generally, Sunday is a day 
tim% in the city is marked by dumess, at least after 
mid-^y i for instead of shops lined with lithographs, 
millinery, the literature of the day, or articles of yertii, 
ijothing is to be seen but lines of green shutters, occa- 
Anally diversified by paintings of the calling pursued 
inathin; or, here and there, but very rarely, with an 
apposite remark on the sacred character of the day ; 
but to the grisette, this Sunday is a f(§te-day, a day of 
jpy, a day worth living for, — a day whose enjoyments 
are to be toiled for by days of labour, and nights of 
watchfulness, — a festival devoted to dancing, mirth, and 
pleasure. Tlie fountains play at Versailles, or there is 
^ fair at St. Cloud, or there are concerts at St. Germain's, 
and the grisette has earned three francs — enough to 
pay. her fare by the railroad, and to buy a galette when 
tliere ; and though she knows fall well that on Monday 
morning she will not have a sous to pay for the milk 
that forms her early meal, she cares not then ; nor 
does the coming day bring with it reflection. There 
is nothing in the whole world that the grisette loves so 
well as ^ncing ; and she dances with a lightness and 
grace peculiarly her own. This taste is not remark- 
able, if we consider her character, and that for six 
days the poor grisette has been cribbed into her garret 
or her workshop, — her every energy bent towards pro- 
curing this eminent delight. In simimer, grisettes may 
be seen by dozens, strolling along the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, charmingly d&essed in the most simple, 
^et coquettish costume ; each leaning on the arm of a 
^dent, and all pressing forward to the Thursday's 
Ball, held on the bright green sward. Again, the car- 
nival is the elysium of the grisette ; she believes that 
tne world holds nothing half so captivating, and she 
plays her part to the mil. But though the Sunday 
fite and the annual carnival are delightful, the grisette 
sometimes indulges herself by giving a ball in her own 
apartment among the tiles ; and although half her 
friends remain on the stairs, and the rest stand all 
night, — although she sleeps herself the remaining 
hours on the fl^oor, and knows that the next morning 
the proprietor will expel her from his house,— although 
the whole party are dying vrith thirst,— and though 
they have no music but the singing of the merry shoe- 
maker from the next street, — ^yet the bidl of the gri- 
sette in her attic, is as much enjoyed as the best ball 
at the Tuileries or Versailles. 

*; The grisette is neither literary nor learned ; she can. 
read, perhaps, with tolerable ease a novel of Paul de 
Kock's, ana she can write a little in good text hand ; 
But orthography puzzles her sadly, and she uniformly 
mends her pen with her scissors. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the grisette has sometimes an extensive cor- 
respondence, there are public letter writers in Paris, 
as i^ the East, — ^men full of zeal, worthy of confi- 
dence, and in their charges reasonable enough for the 
pocket of a grisette, unless, indeed, when 5iey write 
in verse an epistle, which costs at least sixpence. 

The grisette is peculiar in her reading tastes. Victor 
Hugo and Lamartine she thinks little of; neither is 
Alexander Dumas, or even Balzac, of much weight in 
the eyes of the grisette. Paul de Kock, an author 
whom no Parisian lady would read, is considered by 



her as the greatest romance writer of modem days^. 
for she loves the merry and the amusing, and will for- 
give much under such a garb ; she feek no sympathy 
for a strain of highly subtilized morality — she says it 
is unnatural, and passes it over accordingly. Neither 
cares she for politics, and knows little of the difference 
between the Sultan, the Pacha, Louis Philippe, or the. 
Due de Bourdeaux. 

It has been said, that, a grisette loves a. dance be- 
yond all other earthly things ; and that if fl^tea cham- 
ps tres pass away with summer, and if there are no 
longer '' Bals de Paris," and ''Bals de Willis/' at St. 
Cloud, St. Germain's, or Versailles, there are in winter 
a hundred orchestras devoted to this salutary and 
healthful enjoyment of the grisettes i^thin, the walls.. 
The balls of each season are equally joyous, yet each 
has its peculiar aspect — ^an aspect mdefinable like the. 
grisette herself, but they woularequii:e too much spaee 
to describe, and I must leave them to the imagination of 
the reader, merely remarking, that theyare all under the 
surveillance of the police, and that nothing can be more 
lively, more graceful, thfui the young dancers, nor, ffene^. 
rally speMng^ anything more correct than the arrange- 
ment itself. With us, it is often the dress, the society, 
the dissipation, the refreshments of a ball-room, that 
please ; but to. the grisette it is simply the exercise,. the 
dance itself — ^her costume remains the same ; there is 
still the pretty cotton dress freshly ironed, the Uttle. 
apron with its useM pockets, the smart cap trimmed 
with rose-coloured ribbons, made up by herself, but 
setting the fashion to the milliners of the Rue. Yi- 
vienne ; the Httle black boots well fitting and tightly 
laced. As she is elsewhere, so is she at the ball ; and 
for refreshment, it is seldom that she enjoys more than 
a glass of weak Bourdeaux at threepence the bottle. 

After the ball, there is nothing half so delightful. to. 
the grisette as the ''Spectacle;" and the result, of 
course, is that the numerous theatres of Parish, those of 
the Boulevards particularly, realize large recdpts on 
Sundays or f^te-days, when the shops of the modistes, 
are closed. The Porte St. Martin or the Ambigu costs 
but little, less than sixpence purchases an entrance, 
and the grisette will labour hard but she will earn this 
pleasure. The love of a *' Spectacle " is innate, I be- . 
lieve, in a grisette, — for whether at the booths in a 
country f^te, or in admiration of the talents of Dejaaet 
herself the grisette is an amateur of the histrionic art ; 
and in her own Uttle garret, with an old tartan shawl 
draped over her gingham dress, dreams that even she 
is an actress. Were it not for this general taste* tar 
" Spectacles," it would be difficult to account for the 
manner in which all the minor theatres of the French 
capital are nightly filled to overflowing; but when one 
looks round tne nouse, and notes the students in the 
pit, and the grisettes — ^with their smiling faces and 
pretty caps-T— in the balcon and second gallery, the 
matter is solved at once, and one recognizes the univer* 
sal taste which, in France, cherishes and supports the 
drama. 

In summer the grisette is a fervent admirer of the 
beauties of nature, in the shape of the Bois de Bologna^ 
and the Httle park of Monceisiux, and she likes them 
the better if combined with donkey-riding and straw-! 
berries and cream. This mixture of tastes is also ob- 
servable at the theatre, for a grisette is never to be seen 
at the modem ''Bobineau," or ancient theatre of tibe 
Luxembourg without oranges, orj if it is not their 
season, apples. As in all other mattery, however, the 
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loss of a goodj held for the time to be such^ never ef- 
fects the grisette ; summer with its ffetes champ^tres, its 
donkey excursions to Montmorencr* its strawberry 
eatings, and its sunshiny days, may be past — she does 
not sigh that it is so, but hails November with added 
joT, because all the yellow bills pasted over the walls 
of Paris, announce the commencement of the grand 
masqued balls. And then we must grieve for the 
grisette. Habit and education have broken down the 
barrier which separates mirth and levity, high spirits, 
and utter abandonment to the intoxications of pleasure ; 
and when the grisette abdicates her costume and her 
sex, we follow her no farther. 

In the TuHeries gardens, the grisette is sometimes to 
be seen, but rarely ; she may have a little dog attached 
bv a string, or may be found among a group of laughing 
cnildren with hoops and skipping-ropes by the simny 
bank that the Parisians call the '' little Provence ;" 
and it is pleasant so to see her— for she seems in her 
right place, where all is bright and happy. It is dif- 
ficult to say at what age the grisette ceases to be con- 
sidered sudi, or butterfly-like changes into a dull and 
uninteresting thing. Some French writers give thirty 
as her prime ; but generally speaking I should think 
at twenty-six she became serious, and at two and thirty 
ceased to be a grisette. At this age she is transformedf, 
changed ; the laughing, careless, dancing girl begins 
to calculate, grows fat, is orderly, economical, has per- 
hBpB a husband, perhaps children, and inculcates 
lessons of virtue and morality as if they had been the 
sole guides of her own life. Sometimes an ancient 
grisette takes a shop and commences trade as a wine- 
seller or grocer, married or unmarried ; but if married, 
she is generally a good wife and a good mother, — she is 
stem to her servants, and to her dressmaker and mil- 
liner gives herself the airs of a princess, — such are the 
strange changes that knowledge of the world, age, and 
circumstances, create in the Parisian grisette. Paris, 
however, is by no means the only city in France that 
produces grisettes; for Metz, Strasburg, Bordeaux, 
and Toulouse, are all equally celebrated for the grace 
and beauty of grisettes, whether dark or fair ; but Paris 
offers a combination of the characteristics of all the 
grisettes of France, whether of the north, south, or 
mid-land, and therefore more correctly gives a speci- 
men of the class. 

Curious and interesting as the character of the 
grisette is, it is scarcely remarkable that such a class 
exists in France, when the country and its social con- 
dition is considered. The fathers and mothers of 
families are compelled to find some provision for their 
children, and among the various vocations of men, 
little remains for the girls of mediocre condition 
but to become dressmakers and milliners; the ne- 
cessities of life constrain them to work indefatigably, 
while the climate and habits of society in France in- 
duce to carelessness and enjoyment. Without family 
restraint, without moral or religious education, while 
the opinion of the world around is in her favour, it is 
scarcely remarkable, that the hght-hearted hvely Parisian 
grisette recompoases herself for days and nights of toil, 
by reckless levity, too often, it must be allowed, carried 
beyond the bounds of order, or moraUty. We grieve 
that it is so ; but yet it must be acknowledged, that she 
has often dispositions fitted for better things — with a 
tenderness of nature, and truthfulness of thought, that 
do honour to her sex. 

The faults of the grisette are the faults of her train- 



ing, and the social character of her country. She does 
not commit evil, or lead an immoral life, knowing it to be 
such ; for if she did, remorse would soon place a cancer 
amongst her happiness: but others, besides the grisette, 
hold opinions, which could not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment if tried by a rigid code ; and tliey are perhaps 
less deserving charity, because their inducements are 
less. The leyities of the grisette do not harden her 
heut, or vitiate her character ; they do not make her 
deceitful, interested, or full of hatred to those who 
may be better. The great lady in her handsome bonnel 
may sneer at the pretty girl in her gay cap» and perhaps 
even feel a little jealous of her gentility and grace ; 
but the grisette never recriminates, even in thought. 
All her mends love her, — ^all her acquaintances laush 
and sing with her,— -all, like her, go to carnival ballsy 
attended by their lovers ; and in all this the grisette 
knows no harm, for it is the habit of her class, and .is 
as much part of her natural existence, as is her daily 
labour in her vocation. 

If her friend or lover needs it, the grisette diiies on 
a galette to provide them comforts. If both forsaka 
her, she sheds no tear, she heaves no sigh, she indulffes 
in no gloomy condemnations of " an ungrateful world;" 
she continues to trust and to confide, to work, to sing^ 
to laugh, and to be happy. 

Sometimes the poor erisette, sorely sinned against, 
may be thrown into baahands, and bribed to e^ that 
she owns as such ; in this case she becomes uneasy and 
regretful, and escaping from her gilded cage, files bade 
to poverty, laughter, and the Quartier Latin. "^ 

Lately, one part of their vocation has been taken 
from the grisettes, and as carriers of bandboxes and 

Csels, they have been superseded by men with gold- 
ded hats, and other insignia of their duties ; the 
result being, as in all other civilized countries, that 
women are denied a fair arena, and are afterwards con- 
demned for the evil so produced. For the streets of 
Paris, for the Boulevards, for all eyes that rest com- 
placently on happv smihng faces, the exchange of haid^ 
featured men for tne light-stepping grisette is a decided 
loss, and we love not to see any inroad upon the privi- 
leges and means of occupation of a class who have so 
few. 

The contrast of the grisette to the London milliner's 
girl, with her wan cheek, her lustreless eye, her attenu- 
ated frame, her narrow chest, her consumptire cough, 
is remarkable indeed, — the one is care-worn and sad, 
the other thoughtless and merry. Both work hard — 
both have sleepless nights, scanty meals, and often aa 
empty purse ; but the poor London girl, while the 
grisette is dancing in the open air, or laughing heartily 
at a farce on the Boulevards, is penned in a cola 
cheerless garret, with aching head and heart, pinii^ 
over that misery of the parents or the sisters, which 
her utmost toil cannot avert. 

The London girl may be more moral, more religious^ 
, more orderly than the grisette,— it is the result of the 
opinions and the climate of her country. But so are the 
levity and insouciance of the grisette ; and though she is 
faulty, her transgressions have some apology, — while 
her goodness of heart, her kindness of demeanour, her 
thorough disinterestedness, her forgiveness of injuries, 
her frequent abnegation of self, and her indifierence to 
the ills she has, render few characteristics of France 
more curious, more remarkable, or more interesting^ 
than that of the Parisian grisettes. 
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It was in one of the earliest years of the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, and on a glorious summer's day, 
that two men sat in earnest conrersation together in 
the oak-panelled parlour of a small house abutting 
upon St. Paul's Churchyard. The one was a soldier, 



the other a priest. The former was habited as aa 
officer of the yeomen of the guard — ^his morion sur- 
mounted by a plutne of feathers lay before hiwi on the 
table, and his rich scarlet and gold uniform shone gay 
and gliste^ning in the sunshine. He was a young man, 
but yice and unbridled passion were stamped, like 
Cain's markj upon his face. His eyes were bloodshot ; 
his month coarse and sensual, ana his whole beuinff 
fierce and swaggering. His priestly companion had 
thrown back his cowl, probably for oodncss^ aiicl 
disclosed features, the expression of which, Uke that of 
the captain of the guards, was eyil, hnt which, uBiike 
his, was partly redeemed by an appearance of lofty 
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iatelleetaality. The priesf s forehead was high and 
massiTey and his eye deep-set and bright.' As he 
glanced at his companion, nia thin, pale hp curled in- 
voluntarily, and the scorn of his smile was withering. 
But the soldier perceiyed it not, as he carelessly set 
aside the silver stoup from which he had been im- 
bibing plentiful draughts of sack, and remarked — 
^ " And so, BuUy Friar ! thou hast absolved all my 
sins — ^truly their name was lenon — ^but that boots not 
now; diey are rubbed away like rust from a sword 
blade.*' 

" Doubtless thou art pardoned. Have I not said 
it?" returned the priest. And as he spoke his lip 
curled more palpably than ever. 

" That swaffgerer, pinned by the cross-bow bolt at 
Thame 7" saione of tne veomen of the guard, begin- 
ning anew the muster roll of his transgressions — 

" Think not of it," replied the priest. 

'' And the murther done at the Bankside ?"— * 

"Porgiyen." 

"And the despoiling of the Abingdon mercer?" — 

" I have absolved." 

''And the vow broken to Sir Hildebrand Grey ?"— 

" It will not count against thee." 

" And the carrying off the pretty Mistress Mar- 
jory ?"- 

'' Hath been atoned for," 

''And oaths, Hes, imprecations innumerable?" re- 
joined the captain. " Not so much that I care about 
such petty matters; but when one is at confession, 
one may as well make a dean breast of it." 

" In the name of the church, I absolve thee. And 
now, Captain Wyckhamme, thou must perform a ser- 
vice for me." 

"It is but reasonable. Thou art my helper in 
matters spiritual — ^I am thine in matters earthly I We 
serve each other, Father Francos." 

The worthy Father Francis smiled. It is possible 
that he deemed the arranffement a better one for him- 
self than for his mihtary triend. 

"Therefore say the word," continued Wyckhamme; 
"and, lol my bountiful forgiver of transgressions, I 
am thine, for good or evil." 

Father Francis bent his. keen, black eye steadily 
upon his companion — ^gaane as if he woula peer inu> 
his soul. At length he spoke, slowly and calmly^ — 

" Thou hast a yeoman m thy company oif guards*-- 
one Mark Huntley." 

"Marry, yes. A finej stalwart fellow ; he draws a 
bow like Biobin Hood ; and I would ill like to abide 
the brunt of his ^partisan. What of him?" 

The priest started up — ^his eye flashed-r-his nostril 
dilated. Catching Wyckhamme's arm with his brown, 
sinewy hand, and clutching it oonvulsiyely, he said, 
hoarsely — " Buin )um I" 

Bcun himi" rep^pited the officer of the guards, 

outburst. 



somewhat smprised at this 

"Bain himl Marry« muk, bethink ye; he is the 

flower of my company." 

" I say, ruin him," cried the priest. " Thou art 
hia officer, and there are a thousand ways. Plot — ^plot 
— so that he may rot in a dungeon, gt swing from a 
gallows. Hq is a canker in my neart." 

"But wherefore art thou set against the yeoman, 
Futher ?" asked Captaiir Wyckhamme. 

f He has eroeaed my path," said the priest, moo- 
dfly.* 



" Crossed thy path — ^how ?" demanded the soldier. 

Father Francis looked wistfully at his questioner, 
and muttered, " In love." 

Captain Wyckhamme struck the table with his fist, 
until the wine flasks danced again, and then starting 
to his feet, with a coarse roar of laughter, ex- 
claimed — " Ho, ho ! hath it come to this 7 And so a 
neat ankle, and buxom cheeks, and a gimp waist, were 
more than a match for thy sanctity? And thy cell 
was solitary and cold — ^was it not. Priest 7 And a man, 
even though a monk, cannot be always praying, and 
so thou wouldst take to wooing for an mterlude. 
Brave Sir Priest! Credit me, thou art a man of 
mettle — a bold friar — an honour to thine order. Nay, 
thou shslt be the founder of an order— of a family, I 
mean ; and by my halidome, there will be a rare spice 
of the devil in the breed. But I say. Father, who is 
she ?— what is she ? Do her eyes sparkle 7 her cheeks 
glow — her " 

" Silence, babbler," said the priest, " her name is 
too pure a thing for thee to take withm thy lips ; for 
thee to speak of her — ^mere blasphemy." 

" Ha I " exclaimed Wyckhamme, " Priest, I say unto 
thee, beware." 

" Hush ! I love her, love her with a depth of passion 
which things like thee cannot feel or comprehend. I 
have wrestled — fought with it — striven in the darkness 
and silence of my cell to crush it ; but I cannot : ^e 
is my light — ^my air — ^my life — ^mv Grod ! I have said 
it — ^1 have sworn it — she shall be mine, although I 
give body and soul to purchase the treasurje I" 

The captain looked surprised at this outbreak. 
"Wilt thou remove this man?" continued the priest 
after a pause, and speaking in a voice of frightful 
calmness. 

" Hum — why — ^marry I would do much to oblige 
thee," began the soldier — ^when his . companion inter- 
rupted him. 

"We are in each other's secrets," he said. 

The officer of the guard shrug^;e<d his shoulders. 

" And with men like us to be m each other's secrets 
is to be in each other's power." 

The officer of the guard shrugged his shoulders 
still higher. 

"Art thou resolved?" inquired Father lyancis 
quietly. 

"I am," was the reply; "Mark HunUqr will not 
long live to thwart thee." 

"Tis well," muttered the priest— "but the^Upw 
must be immediate." 

" It shall faU to-morrow," said Wyckhamme; " leave 
the means to me. But I say, Father, how dost thou 
propose to get possession of the maiden, and when ? " 

" To-night," rephed the monk, and his eye glistened, 
" I am her father confessor." 

Captain Wyckhamme smacked his lips. " A sweet 
duty, by my mih, to listen to the flutterinff thoughts 
of youthful female hearts : I almost would I were a 
monk." 

" Curses on thy licentious tongi^e," exclaimed the 
churchman in a voice of suppressed passion. " Listen 
— I have imposed on her a midnight soHtary penance. 
At the dead hour of the night she is to kneel before 
the shrine of the Virgin in the cathedral. I shall be 
there." 

" And attempt to carry her off ?— she will scream." 

" There are gags." 
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"ShewUlflj." 

''There are bonds, and secret keeping-places the 
world wots not of, at my disposal — while Mark 
Hniitley — -'' 

" Is my part of the job. Priest, it is a well laid 
scheme — I think it may prosper." 

" It*must," answered the priest ; " but the sim hath 
past tHe meridian, is it not tune thou wert on thy way 
nomeward?" 

"Marry you say true," exclaimed the other, "and 
I will plot my share in the miatter as I ride." 

"Do so," said the priest, "and farewell." 

In five minutes Captain Wyckhamme, attended by 
two yeomen of his troop, was spurring down Ludgate 
Hill, on his way westward — while Father Francis, en- 
veloped in his cowl, paced slowly and thoughtfully 
back to the cathedral. The people made way for hi^ 
reverently and bowed low ; the father had the reputa- 
tion of being rich in the odour of sanctity, and many 
counted themselves happy in his " Benedicite." 

Hie hours passed away and it became night — a fair, 
calm, summers night in which the inoon and stars 
seemed striving ta outshine ea^h other. A deep hush 
was upon London. The last of the crew of 'prentices, 
who nad been whiling away the lengthened twilight by 
a noisy game of football in Cbeape, had been sum- 
moned witlun doors by his vigilant master, and the 
streets were left to the occasional home-returning 
reveller, who either paced along with tipsy gravity, or 
made the old houses ring with snatches of the drinking 
^sovM which still buzzed in his ears. The stately mass 
of <»a Paul's rose majestically above all humbler tene- 
ments, 9teeped in a flood of moonshine — its (][uaiut 
carvings and sculptured pinnacles here standing out 
clefir and palpable in the starry air, and there broken 
by broad- masses' of deep black shadow. 

It was near the hour of midnight when the light 
figure of a woman closely mulfied in its draperies, 
guded cautiously and timidly tdong the quiet pave- 
ment, 4nd tripped up the steps towards one of the side 
entratfces of the catned,ral. The door of a chapelnr, 
from which admittance might be had into the main 
poition^ of the building; was open. As she crossed 
the threshold the damp chill of the air, so difierent 
from the genial atmosphere without, made her pause. 
It was b^t for a moment, fond then she entered the 
eathediBl. It was an awfully solemn place. No work 
ofme^^s hfmds could be more grand; its shadowy 
vastness seemed not *of the earth. The eye could only 
dimly trace its proportions by the gorgeously coloured 
Hght admitted by the painted glass, and imagination 
supptied the rest. Here were the vast clustered 
piuars, the echoing aisles, the groined and arched 
magnificence of the roof, and over all a silence like 
the silence of the dead ; the intruder crossed her arms 
upon her bosom, for the place was chill,— and the hext 
moibeht Mabel Lome knelt before the shrine of the 
Virgin; She had hardly passed a minute in devotion 
when a heavv hand was laid upon her shoulder : wi^ 
a fiuttering heart she started to her feet, and beheld 
the face of Father Francis dimly seen close to hers. - 

"Father !" she exclaimed. 

" Daughter," returned the priest, in a voice 
trembline with passionate eagerness, for he thoUeht 
he had his victim in his clutch, " thou must go with 
me ;" and at the same instant, before she could make a 
motion to prevent him, he slipped a kerchief prepared 



for the purpose over the lower part of her face, and 
she was unable to utter a sound. 

"Come, sweet one, come!" said Father Francis, in 
a low, tremulous voice, as he attempted to seize her 
arm and waist. Surprise and despair, however, eave 
Mabel strength, — making a frantic effort, she freed 
herself from the rude grasp, and fied. Uttering a 
muttered imprecation, the priest pursued, but his 
flowing robes hindered his progress. With a reeHhg 
head, and almost insensible of what she did, Mabd 
flew over the pavement; she tried to make for the 
door, but her confusion was too great to enable her to 
discover it, — she heard the footsteps of the priest dose 
to her, and fled unwitting whither she went. 

" Ha ! now I have thee," panted the monk, as the 
fugitive appeared driven into a comer of the buildmg, 
and he made a plunge forward to grasp her. He was 
disappointed. A low-browed door stood open in' the 
wall leading to a spiral stone staircase, and up it she 
flew like the wind. As Mabel put her foot upon the 
firtt step — ^a loud clang rang through the cathedral — 
it was the first chime of twelve strack by the great 
clock. Up — up — up — went pursuer and pursued. 
Fear gave unnatural swiftness to Mabel, and' she 
mshed upwards — rouiid and round the spiral staircase 
— as though her feet felt not the stone steps. The 
priest was close behind-^with clenched teeth and 
glaring eyes; maddened by passion and disappoint- 
ment, he made desperate efforts ta overtake his victim, 
and sometimes Mabel heard his loud pantings close 
behind her. Up they went, higher and higher ; the 
gyrations of the stairs seemed endless, and all the 
while the clock rang slowly out the iron chimes of 
midnight. The place was dark, but there was- nothing 
to impede one's progress ; and here and there bars of 
white moonlight, shining through loopholes, chec- 
quered the gloom. Up ! up ! higher and faster— but 
Mabel felt that her limbs were failing her— she made 
one more effort — one frantic bound, and lo ! she saw 
above her, in a space on which the moonbeams fell, 
the complicated works of the great dock. She had no 
breath to raise an alarm which could be heard by those 
below. She listened to the rapidly mounting foot- 
steps of the priest, and her heart sunk within her. 
Just then the great iron hammer which strack the 
hours, rang the last stroke of twdve upon the bell. A 
thought darted Hke lightning throng Mabel's brain, 
— she might make that iron tongue speak for her. 
Gliding through the machinery, she mounted among 
its framewofk, and grasping the hammer with bo£ 
hands, she strained every nerve and muscle of her 
white arm^ and slowly raising the ponderous weight 
let it fall upon the bell, and lo ! with a clang which 
rang through her very. brain-^TH« THiktEENTH 
CHIME fell upon the sleeping dty. Breathlesiily wiis 
the priest prepiiring to seize her, when the iron peal for 
a moment arrested his hand. He looked up— there 
stood the gentle creature amid the throbbing' mecha- 
nism—her white hands convulsively clasping the inm, 
and her face distorted with terror and fatigue. The 
moonhght showed him all this, and showed him, more- 
over, the hiammer again moving under the maiden's 
grasp. The danger of his position immediately 
flashed across him, — he knew that there were niany 
within the chapels and cells attached to the cathednu, 
sleepless watchers of the houra^and he feafed that 
the unusual number of chimes would attract imm^ 
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diate attentioii. Muttering a deep curse» he turned, 
and Mabel beard him hurrying down the staircase. 
Gautiousl J she followed, and on reaching the bottom, 
heard his voice communing with a brother monk. 

" I am certain," said the latter, " that the clock 
struck thirteen." 

"So I deemed. Brother Peter," replied the low 
tones of the monk ; " and I have come forth to inquire 
how it could be so/' 

Cautiously keeping in the shadow, Mabel glided 
past thespeakers ; she saw the door opposite her, and 
flew towards it. As she ran. Father Francis caught a 
glimpse of her retreating form, and made a wild gesture 
of rage and disappointment. The next moment Mabel 
was in the open air, and was soon locked and bolted 
in her own little room. Sinking oh the floor, she cried 
bitterij, and then rising, she said, " I have no friends 
here — ^with the first blush of morning I will procure 
a good palfrey, and f^e forth to Win4sor.' Mark 
must kiraw all." 

A brignt breezy morning had succeeded the fair calm 
night, and the sun was yet low in the horizon, when 
Mabel Lome, mounted uppn a spirited palfrey, left be- 
hind her the western outskirts of London, and pushed 
merrily on through green fields and, hedges in the 
directidn of Windsor. Sorely disquieted as she had 
been by the events of the past night, the jocund in- 
fluence of th^ fresh breath of morning, and the merry 
sunshine, the rapid motion through a fair country, 
and, above all, the thought of meeting her lover, made 
Mabel's ch^ks bloom, and her eyes sparkle. , She 
caressed the glancing neck of the bounding animal 
which carried heri and the palfrey answered the touch 
of its mistress by a loud ana joyud neigh,- and pressed 
merrily and speedily onwara ; and away they went 
amid leal^ hedgerows sparkling with dewdrops and 
fields of nch rustling com ; and by dumps of. gnarled 
old txees, and jungles of sprouting saplings ; and an- 
tique, red brick-built old famdiouses; and manorial 
hails emlxMomed in ancestral trees ; and the peaceful 
walls of distant monasteries. And the smoke was be- 
ginning to. rise from ihen's dwellingis, in long spiral 
columns into the dear morning air; and labouring 
people were already afield, and now and then the fair 
tra^^er caught a glimpse of the broad river, with green 
trees bendipg over its waters, and sedges upon its 
banks, and swans floating upon its bosom. Every 
thing looked- eahn, And br^bt, and happy. MabeFs 
eye wandered over ^e grand panorama of hill, and dale, 
and brake, and coppiee, stretching out in all their green 
lovebness before ner : and as the massive towers of 
Windsor Castle rose over the rich expanse, her heart 
was so full, and yet so light, that she felt as if she 
coiEild ridse her voice and sing as merrily as the birds 
adumg the braQches* . * ... 

She would not, however, have so much enioyed her 
ride, if she had known who was pressing in hot haste 
after her. Father Francis, very much discomfited 1^ 
the bad. success of his attempt, and not beine altoge- 
ther easy about the consequences, had watdied uie 
maiden more closely than she was aware of, and on her 
setting out for Windsor, — he had ascertained her desr 
tination through a groom,— determined, although he 
hardly knew for what purpose, to follow the fugitive. 
Suddenly recollecting, therefore, some ecclesiastical 
business to be settled with the prior of a monastery 
near Datchet, the priest provided himself with a 



pacing mule, » an animal generally used by the 
churchmen of the period, and the better breeds of 
which were little inferior in powers of speed and en- 
durance to the horse — and was speeoily ambling 
briskly along the great western road. He saw the fair 
country around as though he saw it not, and only 
looked eagerly ahead at every tum of the roiu^ expect- 
ing momently to behold the fair fugitive. But he was 
disappointed— Mabel's palfrey carried her well, and 
when she drew rein at one of the postem gates of the 
Castle, the priest was still a good mile behind. 

A yeoman of the guard was standing sentinel at the 
little nail-studded wicket, leaning upon his partisan, 
and whistling melodiously* To him she addressed 
herself: — 

" You have a comrade named Mark Huntiey," she 
said ; " fair sir, I would speak with him." 

The soldier looked at her with some interest, 
stopped his whistling, . and said hastily, .''Are you 
Mabel Lome, fair mistress ? " 

'* That is my name," said Mabel, blushingly. 

" Then, by St. George, I am sorry for thee," re- 
turned he of the partisan. '' Mark Huntiey: was a 
good fellow and a tme — and — " 

" Was /" shrieked Mabel—" was ! He is not 
dead?" 

" Almost as good," relied the sentinel ; " his cap- 
tain hath accused him of sleeping on his watch, and 
that thou knowest is death— death without redeinp- 
tion." 

Mabel sunk upon the ground. Jhe burly yeoman 
cursed his own bluntness in blurting out ai once the 
bad news. " But she'll soon have another mate," he 
muttered, as he stooped over and endeavoured to re- 
vive her ; • ** by my sword hilt she is fair enough for 
the bride of a belted earl, let alone a poor yeoman." 

" Bring me to him — bring uie to him for pity's 
Siske," faltered Mabel. 

" Nay, that may hardly be, pretty, one,'* said thp 
soldier. '' He is under watch and ward ; and by St. 
George, I think it be near the time when he wul be 
brought before the king." 

" Let me at least see him," exclaimed Mabel ; 
" percHbnce, soldier, there is some maiden who loves 
thee as I do him, and who will one day plead, on her 
bended knees for one last look at the man for whom 
her heart is breaking !" . 

" 1 will see what can be done," said the h<mest 
yeoman. 

He was as good as his word — for summoning somis 
of his comrad^, with whom Mark Huntley had beei^ a 
general favourite, he spoke apart to them ; and in a few 
minutes Mabel found herself smuggled into a lofty 
arched hall, with deep gothic moulded windows, and 
furnished with ponderous oaken settles. Her friends 
the yeomen kept her in the midst of their group, en- 
joining upon her the necessity of preserving a perfect 
ulence. Hardly had she looked around her, .and 
noted a large unoccupied chair covered with crimson 
cloth, i:q>on the dais at the upper end of the haH, 
when a priest, closely cowled, glided in, and took his 
station in a comer of the place. She saw not his face, 
but she felt that the priest was Father Francis. All 
at once the groups of officers and knights, who were 
sauntering, gossiping, and laughing through the hall, 
became siknt, and phoed themselves round the unoccu- 
pied chair — there was a moment's pause, and a portly 
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man Witlf ^ broad, stem face, 4^ntted witli a peaked 
jbeardj TraA^ed into the ball. His doublet was licblj 
adorned^ and at his belt he carried a short poniard. 

This was King Henry VIII. 

Throwing himself carelessly into the chair pre- 
pared for him, he said, in a deep stem voice, '^ Bring 
forth the prisoner, and let his accuser likewise appear." 

There was a short bustle — a heayv door creaked upon 
its hinges, ancl Mabel's heart swelled within her, and ner 
limbs trembled, as she saw Mark Huntley, bound, led 
before the king. But a second look parUy re-assured 
her. His cheek was pale ; but there ^as in the £nn- 
liess of his step, and the proud glance of his eye, the 
niigh^ strength of conscious innocence. Opposite to 
him stood Captain Wyckhamme — his eye bloodshot, and 
his hand trembling ; and many who careftdly scanned 
the countenance of the two, turned to each other, and 
whispered that the accuser looked more guilty than the 
Recused. 

" Captain^Wyckhamme," said Henry, " this pian was 
found asleep upon his post 7 '^ 

** I deeply grieye to say it, my liege," answered Cap- 
tain Wyckluunme, bowing low, ^'but such is the fact. 
On going my rounds last night, shortly after midnight, 

{surprised him in a most sound sleep, and for this 
vouch, so help me Grod T* 

"Prisoner, what sayest thou to the charge?'' de- 
pumded Henry. 

" That it is |k foul lie, and that he who makes it 
knows it is a lie!'' exclaimed Mark Huntley with 
firmness^ 

" How, varlet 1" ejaculated the king, " wouldst thou 
pat thy word against the oath of a gentleman, and 
thine officer?" 

"Yes," said the.ppsoner, "marry that would I— I 
auf he speaks ^dsely, and I have proof." 

"Proof?" replied the king;' "God's my life--we 
will hear proof, but it must be strong to bear down the 
wor4 of an approved loyal gentleman like Captain 
Wyckhamme. ^Hiat is this proof of thine, sinrah ?" 
. *'!Pus, so plpskse your, majesty," said Mark Hunt- 
ley. "Last night I kept the middle watch on the 
Eastern tower. The air was still and cahn^ except 
tha4 i^ow ^d then a gentle breath came from the di- 
rec^op sf london. ^ I mused I thought I heard a 
low, faint, very faint, dang as of a bell. ( listened, and 
heiurd it again and again — the light breeze bore it still 
frfjl^er upcm mine ear — ^it was the great beU of St. 
haul's striking midnight — and, as I am a true .man, the 
dock r^mff fhirteen Mmea" 

A woman's scream, )oud and thrilling, ping through 
the hall, fmd Mabel bursting from the jeom&xhj whom 
ahe wa^ surrounded^ sprung forward, and throwing 
herself i^ lEeni^s £set, shrieked rather than spoke — 

" Jt is true — ^it is true — ^these hands did it — ^Uiese 
jiands rung th^ thirteenth chime. He is innocent — 
justice, my Hege, I demand justice I" 

" God's life, sweetheart, this is a. strange matter," 
Implied Henry ; " but rise^ thou ahalt have justice— t^y 
king promises it." 

'f It waa a plot — ^a ba^ie plot for hi;; death and my 



disbonour," exclaimed Mabel ; "but God hath over- 
thrown it. Look at his accuser, sire — look, he changes 
colour, he trembles — he is the guilty one, not Msrk." 

Henry arose and bent his keen eve upon Captain 
W^ckhamme. ^^But how earnest tnou to ring this 
thirteenth chime, woman?" he asked. 

"I will tell thee," said Mabel eagerly. "I was 
lured at midnight into the cathedral; violence was 
offered to me even at the shrine of the Virgin ; I fled 
into the belfry, and there caused the thirteenth chime 
to sound for the purpose of raising an alarm. I did it 
to save myself— lo 1 it hath saved my lover." 

" Who pursued thee thither ?" asked the king. 

" A priest," replied Mabel, "and he is here." 

Henry looked quickly around ; his eye fell upon the 
sombre figure of the monk, and he ^claimed, " Let 
the priest stand forward." 

The robed figure advanced, and then remained mo- 
tionless. 

"Throw back thy cowl," said the king. 

The priest moved not, but an offidoul yeoman 
twitched it aside, and discovered the features oi Father 
fVands. 

" It is he 1" exclaimed Mabel. 

Henry looked from the churchman to his obtain of 
the guards. The face of the former was of a deadly 
pallid hue, and his Hps convulsively compressed, but 
he manifested no further emotion. Jt was different 
with Wyckhamme. Physical courage. he had plenty 
of, but of moral bravery he had none. The king looked 
fixedly at him — ^his limbic trembled — he cau^t hold 
of the oaken table for support, and gasped a§ if for 
breath. There was an awnu pause. 

" Mercy 1 mercy I" faltered Wyckhamme. " I wall 
confess." 

"Traitor and coward 1" shouted Fathei fxmi^, 
" we are lost," 

"Seize that priesV said the kingi with a ypi^ like 
a trumpet. 

Father Francis made a quick motion of one of. his 
hands towards his face, and then dashing aside with a 
convulsive effort the brawny arms laid iipon hiu^ he 
exclaimed — 

" Away 1 I am beyond your readi." 

His pale Up curled into a smile of triumphr-rthen 
his &ice became livid and chaqged ita expression— -the 
eye glar^— foam appeared at the mout^^ and the 
mpnkj still wearmg that grim smile of defiance. and 
contempt, fell heavSy forward on the floor. 

When they raised Fath^ Francis he. was dead. 
The monk knew the secret of many strong poisons. 

" Then thy accusation was false," said the king. 

"Pardon, sire," it was; but the piiest-r-the priest 
set me on— pardon," filtered the wretched. Vydk- 
hamme, who had sunk in a qmyerix]^ heap upon the 
ground. 

" Take him away," said Henry,—" to death ! Hunt- 
ley shall assume his rank ; and now," he took Mabel's 
hand and placed it in that of her lover, " my fldthfol 
sentinel, receive thy bride." 
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Good reader, be not alarmed ! We do Dot intend to 
inflict a long and tedious essay upon you. We have 
indeed but a few words to say, and we would fain 
hope that there are many readers of a popular pe- 
riodical, to whom a little homely talk concerning the 
above subject will not be altogether void of interest. 

•No questions are more commonly asked than the 
following — " Is the use of tobacco imurious to the 
human frame, or is it beneficial? Or is it alike des- 
titute of either good or evil properties Y* We hope to 
answer these queries in a satisfactory manner. 

And now that our object is known, have we not en- 
listed a host of readers? 

Doth not many a white-faced youth, with languid 
air and sickly eye, even now eagerly peruse our re- 
marks ? He is ambitious to excel in a certain accom- 
plishment ; but every effort provokes such an unplea- 
sant sicknesis at the stomach, that he longeth for our 
opinion in the matter. 

And have we not another reader in the veteran 
smoker, who attracted by our title, seateth himself 
lazily down, to puff his gentle Havanna, or well- 
coloured meerschaum, over our pages? Right ready 
and willing is he to award us all due honour and ap- 
plause, provided we exalt the luxury which so much 
delighteth him, and dwell upon the ecstacy of day 
dreaming amidst the darkness of incense breathing 
clouds ! 

Another glance is resting upon our paper ! It is 
that of a ladpf — ^now for our smoothest speech ! She 
hath just received her periodical budget of magazines, 
and of course 6rst sdected that which most resembleth 
her own bright eyes ! A sober matron is she, whose 
love of doing and seeing things decently and in order, 
is constantly offended by the sad failings of her spouse. 



Regularly as the evening draweth in, he calleth for his 
pipe and its invariable attendants. In vain doth she 
point to the deUcate rose-tinted paperi^, which, 
though new only in the summer, already showeth 
indubitable signs of tarnish; and in vatn doth she 
complain that her expensive Brussels carpet is wofully 
spoHated by certain misdirected salivary efiusfons. 
The shameless sinner heeds her not, but smoketh 
more vigorously, and with a solid gravity which 
woitld have done credit to Confucius, the Celestial 
philosopher. Even the agonies of his five grown up 
daughters, wha resolutely second their mamma by 
exhibiting sundry symptoms of hysterical suffocation, 
fail to disturb his happy equanimity. 

A fourth reader! Yes, there is the youn^ wife, who 
hath scarcely yet seen her honeymoon out. In days 
of wooing she extorted a promise from Jier devoted 
one, that he would reform a certain naughty habit; — 
and reform it altogether. But she is rather inclined (o 
be fearful and 8as]»cious. And when he returns to 
her, after an unexplained absence, there is something 
more in her fondness for him than meets the eye — 
something very like seeking to betray him with a kiss ! 
Shame ! shame, upon hb stony heart, if such sweet 
pantomimic coaxing fail. 

But we have vowed to compress our paper into 
limits as brief as possible, and therefore mus( we 
eschew digressions like these. 

To gain an adequate idea of the extent to which to- 
bacco is consumed in England, we shall refer to certain 
orthodox and financial documents. We wish we 
could place the matter before the reader in so grati- 
fying a light as it must appear to her majesty's re- 
venue. We find Uiat the yearly duties on tobacco 
average something very like three million five hun- 
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dred thousand pounds. And this is much under rather 
than over the mark! Three million five hundred 
thousand pounds taxes re^larly and honestly paid ! 
And hush, readers ! we must whisper the next sen- 
tence. The above statement makes no reference to 
the small quantities which are every now and then 
snugly warehoused by moonlight, when ** the deifs 
awa wi* the exciseman/' and none of her majesty's 
servants are exposed to the slightest trouble or incon- 
venience ! 

From what has now been stated, the reader may 
very easily form a just and true estimate concerning 
the almost universal prevalence of the use of tobacco 
in one shape or another. It is all very well to assert, 
after the manner of some authors, that, as a general 
rule, the middle and lower classes alone indulge in its 
consumption. The assertion is not based on truth. 
The higher orders, — nay, the very highest, — are 
equally chargeable. Some of them are, and have been, 
inveterate smokers. And we need not wonder at this, 
when we consider their lack of useful employment. 
They have no thoughts of busy commerce and traffic 
to occupy their minds, as have those in an inferior 
station. They would experience a terrible difficulty 
in knowing how to murder passing time, if tobacco 
smoking did not offer its assistance. And thus many 
of them are perfect enthusiasts in the matter—passing 
hours, days, and almost weeks, " in the clouds" — 
rivalling, indeed, the devotion of the oriental opium- 
eater. They regard the weed in the light of a friend, 
— na^, as something even higher. Have we not 
beard of gorgeous temples, rich in blazing gold and 
velyeted cushions, where deftly contrived cieiscades' 
tkrow around a delicious shower of glittering and 
aceated paters, — ^where .beautiful statuary, and the 
low sighing of unseen music, charm the eye and ear of 
the i^oluptuary ? And these are consecrated to the 
honour of tobacco i What a glorious sight to behold 
the meetingof worshippers ! Kings, and royal princes, 
«nd haughty nobles, sage legislators, and crafty 
statesmen, assembledthere ! How gravely and silently 
are the fragrant clouds dispersed from their languid 
and aristocratic lips! Mighty resolutions and vital 
propositions have they lately been urging in tlieir 
House of Peers, or Chamber of Deputies, but these 
are ending, as ofttimes they have done before, — in 
Sfnoke, AH the feverish excitement of debate is 
southed, — all angry feeling against rival orators tran- 
quillized! In a world of blissful oblivion the souls 
of the grandees are completely lost. Cares and 
perplexities of kingdoms and states are forgotten 
---rumours of war and threatenings of civil disaffec- 
tion,— the failure of national produce, and the •* cries 
of them that have reaped,'* — " malice domestic, fo- 
reign levy, — nothing can touch them further I" 

From the first houp that tobacco was introduced 
into this country, various opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting its properties. Many who may pe- 
ruse these pages will probably have read concerning 
the violent opposition which it originally encountered. 
Sir Francis Drake, who first brought the weed from 
Virginia, in 1586, was by an old divine publicly de- 
voted to eternal torment for his pains ; and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was the first gentleman about the court 
to patronize its use, was considered by the same re- 
verend sage to have richly merited the block, even 



allowing him to be guiltless of all other crime. From 
scores, nay, hundreds of volumes and manuscripts, de- 
nunciations were poured forth against the *' hellish 
practice" of smoking. King James first and foremost 
became an author, distinguishing himself in his essay, 
entitled ** The Counter- Blaste to Tobacco." The 
popes, one after another, published bulls, excommuni- 
cating all who were known to smoke in churches. In 
C6nstantinople, any Turk discovered to have a pipe 
in his possession, was marched through the streets 
with the instrument of offence transfixed through bis 
nose. In Russia, the nose itself was at once cut off! 
And to complete the list of penalties, Amurath the 
Fourth declared smoking a capital crime, and pu- 
nished with death ail offenders ! 

Well — the consequences of this may be naturally 
conceived. The practice of smoking spread with 
amazing rapidity. Poor folk in remote parts, who 
might otherwise never have heard of the intoxicating 
weed, had their curiosity aroused when thev met a 
friend deprived of his nose, or heard of some distant re- 
lation losing his head. Thus we discover, that human 
nature three hundred years ago was much the same as 
we find it now. Yet we have not learned the lesson which 
such a discovery ought to teach. Still do we proscribe 
an objectionable book, well knowing that the next day 
a thousand will be inquiring for it. Still do we applaud 
and reward the bresdcing of a tradesman's window, 
who has offended by vile traffic, although, as a na- 
tural and foreseen sequel, his shop in a few hours is 
besi^ed by customers, who might otherwise never have 
become informed of its existence! So it was with 
tobacco. The more anathemas were poured forth 
against it, the more did the sin increase and multiply. 

After a while persecution was stayed — the matter 
was left an open question, and people were allowed to 
gratify their inclinations and appetites if they liked. 
So, from that time to this, one party has lauded it to 
the skies, esteeming its use not only a harmless indul- 
gence, but an invaluable 'medicinal blessibg. — Whilst 
another party, with equal energy, denounces it as a 
noxious poison; certain eventually to enfefeble the most 
vigorous constitution. 

- We have already stated* that the object of this paper 
is to discover whether the moderate use of tobacco is 
really injurious to the human economy. And if we 
oan come to a decided and satisfactory resolution, we 
trust that the reader will not esteem our efforts en- 
tirely useless or unimportant. 

And, first, let us consider the peculiar physiological 
action which tobacco exercises on man. We shall 
not enlarge upon its medicinal properties, as these 
cannot of course form a part of the argument on one 
side or the other. We may, however, just mention 
in passing, that given internally, and with proper pre- 
cautions, tobacco has been found useful in certain 
serious diseases, as dropsies, hydrophobia, epilepsy^ 
tetanus, spasmodic asthma, and others of a similar 
class. An infusion of the herb employed as an appli- 
cation to the skin has also proved serviceable in in- 
flammations of the joints, especially when of a gouty 
or rheumatic character, and also in certain skin dis- 
eases. 

But if administered improperly, and in an over-dose, 
tobacco is a mortal poison. Various cases of death 
from its use are recorded. IVo young men, out of 
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Tulg^ bravado, engaged to smoke a certain number 
of pipes in a given time. The debauch concluded, in 
the one case, at the seventeenth pipe, in the other at 
the eighteenth. Both lost their hves. Dr. Marshall 
Hall, an eminent London physician, has also pub- 
lished a case, in which a youth, anxious to acquire the 
manly accomplishment, smoked two pipes as his first 
essay. This imprudence was within a hair's breadth 
of causing his death. 

Tobacco appears to act directly upon the nervous 
system, and itcondatily upon the heart itself, pro* 
ducing faintness, palpitations, and varieus unpleasant 
symptoms, which will be more fully particularized be* 
fore we conclude this part of the subject. The action 
of the heart is disordered solely a$ a comequenee of 
the nervous derangement which has been already 
stated in the first place to occur. I'his was proved by 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, in the following experiments. 
Sir Benjamin introduced a quantity of tobacco infusion 
into the system of a dog. It died in a few minutes^— 
the heart being paralys^. Another dog was selected, 
and its head speedily removed, whilst, by artificial 
respiration, the pulsations of the heart were main- 
tained. The poisonous infusion was then in the same 
manner introduced into the system of the animal, but 
its heart Was not paralysed, or in any way unnaturally 
a&cted. Thus was it proved, that the brain and 
nervous system are first disordered, and through the 
medium of these the heart next suffers. 

In the human subject an over-dose of tobacco is 
followed by a series of well-marked and very distress* 
ing symptoms. We have the best opportunity of 
observing tliese in young men who are making them- 
idves ill by *' learning to smoke." The first com- 
plaint is of a peculiar oppressive pain at the pit of the 
stomach ; the pulse is rapid and excitable, soon be- 
aming of extreme feebleness ; the intellect and recol- 
Mction are for the time much impaired; the limbs 
tremble ; the sense of vision is obscured, and specks 
appear to be floating before the eyes. As previously 
observed, there is a tendency to fainting, palpitation 
at the heart, giddiness in the head, ^nd cool, clammy 
perspirations break out over the body. These symp- 
toms are generally relieved by a free vomiting, which 
is speedily induced. The entire prostration of bodily 
strength, which follows as a consequence of the 
general muscular relaxation, is most remarkable. And 
occasionally, in certain surgical operations, tobacco is 
employed to produce this state of depression, which is 
necessary in order to diminish the resistance offered to 
surgical manipulation by the involuntary rigidity of 
the muscles. Thus tobacco has frequently been ad- 
ministered to favour the reduction of dislocations. 
And its efiects are most complete. The strongest 
nan is brought to a condition of almost deadly debi- 
lity, and whilst the action. of the medicine continues, 
a weanKng might control a Samson.* 

So much then for the effects of tobacco, considered 
apart from its more popular properties. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that if its use as an article of 

* It is not probable that this extreme depression would be 
ittdooed by the mere practioe of tmoHnf, In the cases where 
we suppose it to be employed medicinally, we allude to the in- 
troduction of an ti(/Wfion qf tobacco into the system. Loss of 
life from smoking 'is yery rare, but if the herb be actnally noal^ 
Umfd without proper piecautions, it will inevitably poison. 



luxury be obstinately cpntinued» in spite of the uq-» 
pleasant symptoms which we hsive describe, the 
numan system becomes accustomed to the process, 
and ceases to be distressed by it. Instead of extreme 
discomfort and miserable nausea* the use of the weed 
produces peculiarly soothing and pleasurable sensa- 
tions. Men suffermg from embarrassment, or violent 
and exciting passions, as of anger or revenge, seek 
consolation from their pipes, and strange as the result 
may be, they arise quieted, and more disposed to be 
guided by the dictates of their reason . In consequence 
of these properties, the use of tobacco has increased, in 
spite of every opposition, — it has become an unre- 
stricted article of commerce in all parts of the world, 
and is employed to an enormous extent in this country, 
as we have already proved by reciting the average 
annual duties on its importation. 

We now come to our last aqd most important 
proposition. We have endeavoured, in plain lan- 
guage, to describe the mode in which tobacco acts 
upon the human system, and it now remains for 
us to show whether this action, when moderately ex- 
cited, is productive of good or evil. We trust that our 
impartiality thus far has propitiated all readers, what- 
ever their prejudices may be, and disposed them to 
pay some little regard to certain facts which we are 
about to lay before them. 

. Many of the most serious and dangerous maladies 
to which the human frame is subject, have at different 
times, and by various writers, been ascribed to the 
fjree use of tobacco. Diseases of the lung* and heart, 
apoplexy, paralysis, diarrhcsa, and dysentery have 
been especially distinguished. The pliysicians who 
have recorded such cases, have not, however, offered 
any direct proof to substantiate their opinions. The 
patient, perhaps, has been known to be an inveterate 
smoker or snuff-taker, or he dates the earliest symp- 
toms of his disease from the time when he first com* 
menced his regretted habit. This circumstance, never- 
theless, should not weigh too strongly in argument, 
for there is no denying that the coincidence might 
have been perfectly accidental. At any rate, the 
matter conid only be considered as one of grave sus- 
picion, and it remaii^ed for future and more extended 
mquiries to clear away the doubt. 

These desirable investigations have been . recently 
laid before the medical profession. They are most 
extended, most accurate, akid most incontrovertible. 
And we shall probably startle some few of our readeri, 
who from past remarks may not be prepared for Uie 
assertion, that no one of the diseases which we have 
mentioned, can with the slightest show of propriety be 
referred to the influence of tobacco. On the contrary, 
they demonstrate beyond all doubt that the use of the 
plant, in very many instances, exerts a power in ward- 
ing off the very maladies which it has been supposed 
to produce I , 

For a long period nothing sati^actory could be 
determined upon this subject, great difficulty was ex-, 
perienced in making sufficiently ample observations, 
and in accumulating sufficiently numerous statistics. 
But of late time the medical officers attached to the 
immense tobacco manu&ctories established in various 
parts of the continent — more especially at Paris,' 
Strasbourg, Havre and Bordeaux, have by direction of 
the authorities supplied the desideratum. We have 
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now before us accurate reports of the state of health 
possessed by the hundreds and thousands of work- 
people in these factories, who afe constantly under 
meaical inspeiition. They are exposed to the influ- 
ences of tobacco in its most concentrated and conse- 
quently in its roost dangerous form — of course putting 
out of the qu^tton actual administration by swallow- 
ing; They receive the leaves in their dry and almost 
inodorous condition, for the fresh leaf has but little 
of the acridity possessed by that which has Undergone 
manufacture. If the tobacco be intended for smoking, 
the first process consists in moistening the leaves, next 
in depriving them of their grosser parts, and lastly in 
cutting or tearing them into shreds, and drying the 
mass upon heated plates. If snuff is to be made, the 
tobacco previously moistened, torn into shreds, and 
picked, IS collected in immense heaps and left for 
months to ferment. It is then ground to a powder, 
and again garnered into heaps, that the process of 
fermentation may be repeated. In this way twenty- 
five thousand pounds weight are manufactured at a 
time I 

It will now be obvious, that every artizan employed 
in these factories must have his system more fully 
exposed to the influence of tobacco than he could 
possibly have by any other mode of procedure ; he 
breathes an atmosphere loaded with the effluvia ^om 
the plant in a moist and' also in a fermenting con- 
dition. 

Now what is observed to result from all this? We 
will quot^ ffom the Lancet, which sums up the sta- 
tistical reports, to which we have ahready alluded, in 
Ihe-following manner :— 

"The health of the work-people is generally good 
— he tier, indeed, than that of the neighbouring popu- 
lation. There is no malady whatever, nervous or 
otherwise, frofn which they appear particularly to 
suffer. It is also remarked, that their lives appear to 
be quite as long as those of other work-people, and 
that they are generally abte to work until age or acci- 
dental illness stops their la6onrs." 

So much, therefore, for the general influeitees of 
tobacco. We observe, •' there is no maisKdy what- 
ever," which it appears to induce. 

From the number of diseases which have been b^many 
ascribed in certain cases to excess in tobacco-smoking, 
let us now specially select one, peculiarly interesting, 
because of its awful prevalence in this country. WIk) 
amongslus is not alreadv too familiar with that insi- 
dious affection, which', whilst it bringelh bloom to th^ 
cheek, and beauty to the eye, and fire to the intellect, 
bringeth also a certain and lingering death. Of course 
we allude to' consumption, or, as the disease is pro- 
fessionally nafned, phthhis pulmonaiis. The climate 
of France is as variable, and consequently as consump- 
ive-breeding as ours can possibly be, and a large 



number of the work-people employed m tiie cofiti- 
nental manufactories are young men and girb, who 
have reached the age at which uie malady is most fre- 
quently developed. Here, therefore, we can at once 
decide the question. Do we find the mortality from 
phthisis greater amongst this class of people than 
amongst artizans employed elsewhere ? 

Let us again quote Mm the periodical befbte 
named. 

" At the manufactories of Bordeaux, Havre, UUe, 
Morlaix, and Strasbourg, phthisis is Stated to be much 
less frequent among the work-people than among 
other artizans. 

** At Bordeaux, the disease is very rarely found 
among them, and progresses much slower in that 
class than wfth the rest of the population." 
* ^* At Havre, where phUiisis is common, it is so rare 
at the tobacco manufactory, that there has scarcely 
been a case observed." 

'^ At Morlaix, phthisis is always less violent in its 
progress, and less severe, when it attacks th^ manu- 
factory people than with other artizans." 

*' At Lille it is much less frequent than among those 
who work in cotton." 

** At Strasbourg the work-people have not presented 
a case of phthisis." 

Let it be borne in mind that these statistics are not 
partial or incomplete. Observations have not been 
made upon the health of a few scores, but thousands 
of artizans, of both sexes, constantly exposed to the 
most powerful external influences of tooacco, have 
been from time to time subjected to a medical inspec- 
tion, authorized by government commission. In one 
factory alone — that of Gros-Caillon — a thousand 
people are employed. Let it also be reinembered by 
the reader, that the gentlemen who have collected 
these extremely interesting results, are not fussy, igno* 
rant meddlers, but men of well-known scientific at- 
tainments — French physicians, and acute ones, too ! 

Our paper has already become extended to an 
inconvenient, and, we fear, to a tedious length ; but the 
subject is undeniably one of importance, and whether 
tlie reader be a smoker or not, there are certain points 
offered here for his notice, which cannot fail to interest 
him. Excess in any indulgence must invariabFy be 
huftfnl. Excess in the use of tobacco is, without 
doubt, no exception to this rule, but we think that the 
arguments which we have laid before the reader, (with 
certain others, not mentioned, because scarcely suited 
to the pages of a popular periodical,) justity us in 
concluding, that the moderate use of tobacco is by no 
means injurious to health. And so strong do we con- 
sider the evidence in its favour, as a medicine exerting 
some happy influence in phthisis, that we should not 
hesitate to recommend its use in threatened cases of 
this sad disease. 




" Though trembliiif^ vioieiitly in the anns of the giant- 
ess j I became graduuUy self-rissured by tlie sweet i^ootl- 
humour of my nurse- She gazed and nodded sniihn^ly 
at iTie^ like a girl with a new doH; and althongh I felt 
distressed and huniiiiated, T iievertlieless smiled — ^thungh 
I fear a wanj siekly smile — hi aeUnowled Lament of her 
tenderness. Then slie tiirev^ me up in the air^ and caught 
uie again in her arm^. Never before hud I been so far 
from earth. My head swain^ and my stomach — 1 liad 
that day dined off eel-pie and goose — threatened trea- 
chery, when I heard a loud voice exclaim in the very 
purest English^ — for the Turveytopians know all the lan- 
guages of the earthy — * Slut ! baggage! Is that the way 
to toss and jolt a ne\v*l>orn babe?' Holding me in 
her arms, my nurse turned round, and I beheld in the 
speaker a matronly giantess, with a kind, motherly coun- 
tenance. ^ A pretty skittish thing you are to trust babies 
to,' she cried. ^ Poor poppet,' — and the benevolent 
gentlewoman wiped my nose, — * it doesn't look half an 
hour old ; and yet here you are, throwing it up and ^ 

churning its little bowels like butter/ — * La, grand- 
mother !' cried the girl, * it doesn't mind it. See, if it doesn't laugh !' I certainly 
did grin. * Laugh !* said the old dame; ^ you know-nothing hoyden! luugh ! Poor 
little heart, it's wind.' At this, I couldn't help it, I chuckled vigorously. * There ! 
if the dear lamb isn't choking,' cried the woman ; * away with it to the nursery, or 
you'll have its precious life upon your soul.' Instantly the girl hugged me to her 
bosom, cast her apron over me, and ran — I thought she flew — with all her legs. I 
saw nothing until the girl carried me into a spacious, lofty room, which in a moment I 
knew must be the nursery. There were about twenty other infants, from a day to a 
week old; infants I must call them, though all of them were older than myself. 
Some were screaming, shouting, swearing in the most shocking manner that they 
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were not babies, that they were men — wise, 
learned, authoritative men — and would shake the 
pillars of the heavens ere they would be treated 
as sucklings." 

" And what said the nurses ?" we asked. 
** Oh, sir ! what nurses usually say at such a 
time. They bawled and shouted too. Then 
they called the babies ' precious ducks," * dar- 
lings/ ' apples of their eyes,* * plagues,' and 
then ' precious ducks' again. There was ari old 
dowager from the outside world — how she had 
ever wandered intoTurveytop I know not — who, 
screaming like a catcall, begged to ask the 
wretches if they knew what they were about. 
Declared that she had a son lord chief justice, 
and then desired to know if she was to be 
treated like a child." 

" And what was the answer?" we inquired. 
" None, sir," said the Hermit — " none, save 
that the woman who was swathing and dressing- 
her, shrilly sang a nursery song, and tossed her 
about like so much pie-crust. From this, I 
found that no big words, no struggling of mine, 
would prevail, and therefore meekly resigned 
myself. And, sir, 1 had my reward ; for having 
been properly powdered and swaddled, my nurse 
declared that I was the quietest dove of a babe 
she had ever handled ; quite a lamb."*' 

** And, pray forgive the question, did they 
really give you to a wet nurse?" 

" They did, sir," answered the Hermit 
smiling, " and a very comfortable woman she 
was. It was wonderful how soon I accommo- 
dated myself to a milk diet. In a short time I 
seemed to have sucked in a serenity of soul. 
Recovered somewhat from the amazement of 
the day, I took counsel with myself in bed." 
'* Delicious, peace-giving bed," we cried. 
The Hermit looked grave. *' Happy is the 
man,"" he answered, " who can say peace-giving 
bed. For oh, sir! what a rack to the spirit of 
man may be found in goose-down ! You do not 
seem to apprehend me? Consider, sir, what an 
unavoidable self-confessional is bed. Think, sir, 
what it is to have our conscience put to the 
question of goose-feathers. You are in bed, 
peace-giving bed, you say — it is deep night; 
and in that solemn pause, you seem to feel 
the pulse — to hear the very heart of time. You 
try to think of many things, but the spirit or 
demon of the bed sets up yourself before your- 
self — brings all your doings to the bar of your 
own conscience ; and what a set of scurvy gaol- 
birds may be among them. They peep in at 
your curtains, crowd at the foot of your bed, 
and though you burn no rushlight, you see their 
leering, sneaking faces. Alas ! you cannot dis- 
own them : you know that some time or other 
you have given them house-room in your soul, 
and like unclean things, they have repaid the 
hospitality with defilement. There they are, 
old co-mates, worn acquaintances; and yet the 



world could not believe that, for a moment, you 
kept such company. Oh, no! abroad in the 
world you have all sorts of graces credited to 
you: alack! that night-cap and sheets should, 
to your own conscience, make you bankrupt. 
They make you know yourself hypocrite ; stand 
before you, even though you lie in darkness, your 
polished, easy, cordial, out-door self — a man 
whhout a subterfuge, a soul without a mean- 
ness. And your head upon your pillow — if 
conscious blood beat at your heart — you blush 
for the counterfeit you have a thousand times 
put off upon the world, and shudder at the 
accusing naughtinesses about you. Peace-giving 
bed I It may be §o ; and it may be — oh, sir 1" 
cried the sage of BellyfuHe, '* if all our faults, 
our little tricks^ our petty cozenings, our bo- 
peep moods with truth and justice, could be 
sent upon us in the blankets all embodied, sir, 
ip fleas, how many of us of lily skins would get 
up spotted scarlet?" 

*' But surely, sir," said we, ''you had no time 
for such remorseful thoughts in the nursery?" 
" No — not then," answered the Hermit. 
*' Then, as I said, I took counsel with myself; 
and resolved, since the strangeness of my fate 
had cast me in Turveytop, to bear with jneek- 
ness all that might befall me. The giant folk 
are wise, benevolent, I thought; else, where- 
fore should they seek to purge men of their 
wicked worldliness, taking them back to their 
first swaddling-bour, that they may learn the 
lesson of life anew? Yes; I will forget the 
scurvy wisdom that pufi'ed my heart, and made 
me cock my cap, a knowing fellow. I will let 
the cunning, self-complacent, l>raggart^*reature 
die here where I am, and be taken up a baby — 
yea, a very suckling."" 

** This, sir,^' we said, " would be a rare se- 
cret to teach men." 

*' It was taught in Turveytop — truly taught ; 
but I know not how it was, there was something 
in the place, the people, tliat after a time made 
the most stubborn of the babes apt and cunning 
pupils. For myself, I resolved upon docility ; 
and lying where my nurse had placed me, I 
bade all my rascal* thoughts depart ; by a strong 
eflbrt of the soul kicked from my brain niany a 
shrewd deceit, that, in former days, I had trea- 
sured more than gold and jewels.'^ 

" And so," we said, with a laugh, " became a 
babe again ? " 

'* What a delicious pause was that ! How 
sweet that cleanliness of soul ! There 1 lay in 
thoughts of lavender; for the babihood of Tur- 
veytop is not like our first childhood. There, 
man is not a midway thing, between two mys- 
teries, the cradle and the coffin. No, sir; having 
purged my brain of its secreted wickedness, I 
was conscious of my sweet condition. I felt 
and rejoiced in my infancy of heart, and I have 
not forgotten its deliciousness. I was resolved 
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to begin my life anew ; and as a droll destiny 
had given me a nursling to the giants, I so 
played my part of babihood, that my nurse out- 
sounded all her gossips with ray praises. Thus, 
I never cried or whimpered, but suffered myself 
to be dressed and undressed, crowing the while, 
and walking up my nurse's knees — and cooing 
and laughing in her lap. In this, as I have 
said, I found my account : in a fortnight I was 
short-coated, and in another fortnight was put 
upon my feet, for my nurse declared that in 
a week I should be able to walk alone. Many 
of my companions were less docile. There was 
one-^he had been an admiral — who roared and 
swore in a terrible vein, and vowed he would 
only he quieted with pig-tail tobacco. Another, 
VOL. II. 



a weazened babe — a money-lender in fbfmer 
life — was never silent but when he was allowed 
to wear his nurse's silver thimble on his head, 
he did so love the metal. Most of the children, 
however, lost by degrees the errors and Weak- 
nesses of their former days, and in time became 
span-new creatures."" 

** And pray, sir," we asked, " what term of 
probation did they pass, ere they were permit- 
ted to claim man's estate?" 

" That depended upon the progress of the in- 
dividual ; for, with the Turveytopians the year 
of discretion was not fixed by the almanac, but 
by the wisdom and purity of the neophyte. 
There were, certainly, a few babies — I must 
still call them so— who had been in Turveytop 

It 
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for centuries. You are aware, sir, that it was 
the fashion with those sorry dogs the Romans, 
when any of their heroes were missing, to swear 
that they had been carried off by Mars, cha- 
rioted by a clap of thunder. A flam, sir — a 
political flam — to double-gild the memory of 
rufiians. The truth is, they were taken to fur- 
veytop, and there they still remain ; they are 
such hopeless blockheads, they can learn no- 
thing good and peaceable. There, they are ver- 
min^unters to the giants, waging war with 
the rats and mice ; no child'^s sporty sir, when 
you consider the strength and immensity of the 
beasts. Poor King Arthur, whom the Welsh- 
men look for — and King Sebastian, still ex- 
pected by all believing Portuguese — ^both of 
them are in Turveytop, and there, I think, are 
likely to remain. Arthur, the mirror of knight- 
hood, is a sulky, watery-headed lout, contmu- 
ally robbing the other children of their nuts 
and apples — throwing sticks at the legs of flies, 
and slily sticking pins into the youngest babies. 
The Welshmen believe in Arthur's return, faith- 
fully as in leeks; but, sir, the Turveytopians 
knew that he would only spoil his reputation, 
so keep him where he is. And for the good 
King Sebastian, who, nearly three hundred years 
ago, passed into Africa, to cut Moorish throats, 
he was spirited off to Turveytop, to be taught 
fair dealing." 

" And how has the teaching prospered ? " we 
inquired. 

" Very badly, sir,'' answered the Hermit. " I 
don't know how it is, but the heroes and wise 
folks of our world become sad lubbers and 
dunces among the giants. I have seen King 
Sebastian seated with twenty other kings and 
legislators, all of them famous upon our earth 
for their justice and wisdom ; I have seen them, 
each with a piece of chalk between his fingers, 
vainly trying to draw a straight line. For cen- 
turies have they in Turveytop been set to do 
such simple tasK, before they should be permit- 
ted to return to their old world again ; yet has 
no one of them accomplished it. No, sir ; there 
is not one of them who does not draw zig-zag. 
And the best of it is, each of them swears that 
his own crookedness is the straightest of the 
straight. * The Turveytop geometrician shakes 
his head with a mild pity, whereupon the late 
kings and lawmakers sulk, and, in a low voice, 
swear at him. Fate alone can tell when poor 
Sebastian will get to Portugal again. A sad 
thing for him, sir," said the Hermit — ** for I 
doubt not that there his worst zig-za^ might 
pass for a perfect straight line. Ihe dunces I 
have heard at school, too!'' — and the Hermit 
sighed. 

" Then they sent you all to school ?" we ob- 
served. 

" Assuredly," said the Hermit, " and to me 
sweet and pleasant was the academy. Not that 



we were packed off, to be nailed to a form, as 
soon as we could lisp ; — the Turveytopians are 
wiser, more benevolent ; — ^no — we sprawled and 
kicked about in the sun, and rode cock-horse 
upon the backs of snails, and took flying leaps 
upon grasshoppers, and tore our frocks, and 
rolled in pucidles, and dirtied our faces, and 
ran thorns into our fingers — and, in short, did 
every other trick that endears a child to its 
parents. Yes, our constitution was suffered to 
strengthen like palm trees in the sun and air, 
and the alphabet was an unthought-of calamity, 
until we were at least seven years old. The 
girls were taken in hand at five ; for women, 
sir, are somehow always in advance of us." 

" Is that your faith f" 

'* Is it not indisputable ? Though Eve was 
younger than Adam, was she not more than a 
match for him ? As for girls," said the Hermit 
with a gentle chuckle, " I know not if it be 
not a great defect in their education that they 
are taught to read and write at all." 

" It cannot be, sir," we cried. " What ! rear 
the tender, blooming souls in ignorance?" 

"Why not?" said the Hermit, stroking his 
chin, whilst his eye twinkled. " Why not, sir ? 
Ignorance is the mother of admiration. Per- 
haps they'd love us all the better for it. Ha, 
my friend ! you know not what mischief may 
be done when you teach a girl to spell, and put 
a pen in her hand. It's adding weapons of 
ofience where there was more than enough 
before. Tis like giving another quill to a 
porcupine. Relenuess souls, how many of 
them will write ! Man, — let him be praised, 
though praised in a whisper for it ! — has his fits 
of lordly idleness, his accidental headache in 
the morning, and he turns from his stand ish as 
from a nauseous draught, and his grey eoose fea- 
ther rises upon his stomach as though it were 
the bird's yesterday's flesh ; and so, taking his 
hat, he lounges abroad hugging his laziness 
and dearly loving it ; or he sits in his chair, 
the world unthought of, spinning upon its 
axis, and he, in sweetest independence, twid- 
dling his thumbs. Not so with woman, sir; 
she has no idleness, not she ; that blot darkens 
riot the crystal purity of her resolution. She, 
like frail bibulous man, has never one of his 
headaches! No, sir, the world gets no such ♦ 
respite. Fatally industrious, and sweetly tem- 
perate, your writing woman, like a cuttle-fish, 
secretes ink for every day." 

" Twill go ill with you," said we to the 
sage, " should woman write your epitaph." 

"Nay, her gratitude will protect me," an- 
swered the Hermit, ^^ seeing that I shall then 
let her have what is dearest to the sex." 

" And what is that ?" we asked. 

"The last word," — ^and the Hermit blandly 
smiled. "Nevertheless, sir, let what I have 
said rest between us. For the sex — ^blessings 
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on their honied hearts! — ^will forgive wrong, 
outrage, perjury sworn ten times deep — any- 
thing against their quiet, but a jest, break a 
woman's heart, and she'll fit the pieces toge 
ther, and, with a smile, assure the penitent that 
no mischief is done — indeed, and indeed, she 
was never better. Break a joke, light as water- 
bubble, upon her constancy, her magnanimity 
— nay, upon her cookery — and take good heed ; 
she declares war — war to the scissors. There 
was my great aunt Dorcas. Poor soul ! Her 
husband had tried the woman a hundred cruel 
wavs, and found her, as her own mother declared, 
quite an angel. Her heart had been broken 
manv, many years ; and yet so well do women 
repair the ravages of time and accident, nobody 
would ever have thought it. Well, sir, this 
woman, who had endured wrong, neglect — nay, 
some did whisper, the slight of infidelity, to 
boot — this woman, who, placidly as a saint in 
china, had smiled upon a husband*s villanies, 
at length parted from the man upon a custard! 
Yes, sir : her tyrant of a mate — as he thought, 
poor wretch ! pleasantly enough — flun^ a heavy 
joke, before company, too, upon his wife's 
pastry. The man had never been known to at- 
tempt a jest till then. Whereupon, aunt Dorcas 
said she had endured enough ; there was a 
limit even to a wife's forbearance. She rose 
from the table, and died upon a separate main- 
tenance." 

" Pray, sir," we inquired, " has your philo- 
sophy fathomed the cause of all this?" 

*^ Tis in the deeper gravity of the sex," said 
the Hermit " Nay, sir, I mean it. They are 
shallow thinkers, sir, who declare women to be 
light and frivolous. Depend upon it, they take 
life much more in earnest than we do. Hence, 
sir, woman is rarely a joke-making animal. 
Far better than we does she know the perish- 
able materials of which life is made, and takes 
serious care of them accordingly. And then, 
sir, the delicacy of the sex makes them shrink 
from a Jest. Like pistol or small sword, it is a 
masculine weapon, and not to be intruded upon 
their gentle presence. No, sir; a woman mav 
be brought to forgive bigamy, but not a joke.' 

" It may be so," said we ; " but, sir, all this 
time we have wandered from Turvevtop. You 
were sent to school there, you 0ay ? ' 

** I was — and there, indeed, the time went 
gaily by. Benevolent and gentle was the 
schoolmaster, and worthy of the honours la- 
vished by the state upon him. Aye, sir, you 
may look ; but in Turveytop the schoolmaster 
is not a half-drudge, half-executioner. No, 
sir ; the importance, the solemnity, of his mis- 
sion is conceded. Children are not sent to 
him with no more ceremony than if they 
were terrier-pups, packed to the farrier to have 
their tails docked and their ears rounded.. In 
Turveytop, the schoolmaster is considered the 



maker of the future people — the moral artificer 
of society. Hence, the state pays him peculiar 
consideration. It is allowed that his daily 
labours are in the immortal chambers of the 
mind — the mind of childhood, new from the 
Maker'shand, and undefiledbythe earth. Hence, 
there is a solemnity, almost a sacredness, in the 
schoolmaster's function ; upon him and his high 
and tender doings does the state of Turveytop 
depend, that its prisons shall be few. It is for 
him to wage a daily war with the gaoler. His 
work is truly glorious, for it is with childhood 
— beautiful childhood 1" cried the Hermit pas- 
sionately — " holy childhood, with still the bloom 
of its first home upon it ! For, indeed, there is a 
sanctity about it — it is a bright new-comer from 
the world unknown, a creature with unfolded 
soul ! — ^And yet, sir, are there not states where, 
whilst yet the creature draws its pauper milk— 
of the same sort, by the way, that nurtured 
Abel — ^wegive it to those fiends of earth, violence 
and wrong, and then scourge, imprison, hang 
the pupil for the teaching of its masters 7 Child- 
hood, with its innocence Killed in the very seed ! 
Childhood, a fetid imp in rags, with fox-like, 
thievish eyes and lying breath, the foul weed of 
a city. Such, indeed, it is to the niceness of 
our senses, shrinking at the filth and whining of 
that world-wrinkled babe ! But look at it 
aright, sir," — cried the Hermit with new ani- 
mation — '' translate its mutterings into their 
true meaning. What do you see ? — what hear ? 
The lineaments and cryings of an accusing 
demon; a eiant thing of woe and mischief 
scowling and shrieking at the world that hath 
destroyed its holiness of life ; that, seizing it, 
yea from the hand of its Maker, hath defaced 
the divinity of its impress, and made it devil — 
a devil to do a devil's mischief; then to be 
doomed and punished by a self-complacent 
world, that lays the demon in a felon's grave, 
and after, si^hs and wrings the hands at human 
wickedness.' 

" In the strange land you speak of,'' we ob- 
served, wishing to divert the passion of the 
Hermit, for, indeed, he seemed strangely pos- 
sessed, — ^' you said that childhood had its sacred 
claims allowed. There, all were taught— all 
tended. The schoolmaster, too, had high pri- 
vileges?" 

" The highest," cried the sage, his light 
good-humour returning. " Indeed, in Turvey- 
top the schoolmasters may be said to take the 
place of our commanding soldiers. We give 
rank, distinction, high praises to generals and 
such folk for the cunning slaughter of their 
thousands. We take the foul smell out of 
bloodshed, and call men-quellers heroes. We 
give them gold lace, and stick feathers upon 
them, and hang them about with Orders of Saint 
Fire, Saint Pifiage, and Saint Slaughter. We 
strip the skin from the innocent sheep to make 
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rab-a-dub to their greatness, and blow their 
glory to the world &om blatant brass. Now, 
the Taryeytopians have no soldiers ; but they 
give the same amount of honour to their school- 
masters. They have a belief that it is quite as 
noble to build up a mind as to hack a body ; 
that to teach meekness, content — is as high a 
feat as to cut a man through the shoulder bone ; 
that, in a word, it is as wise and useful, and 
surely as seemly in the eye of watchful Heayen, 
to fill the human brain with thoughts of good- 
ness, as to scatter it from a skull, cleft by the 
sword in twain. Hence, the schoolmaster in 
Tnryeytop is a jgreat social authority, honoured 
by the state. The sayage counts his glories by 
scalps ; the refined man of war by his gazettes. 
The general kills fiye thousand men — defeats 
some twenty thousand. He may have picked a 
quarrel with them, that he might pick his sprig 
of laurel, and rejoice in lawful plunder. He 
has done his work upon humanity ; he has acted 
his part in the worla — a world of human sym- 

fathies — and he becomes earl, or steps up duke, 
t is his rightful wage, paid by a grateful 
hand. The schoolmaster of Turveytop numbers 
his scholars ; shows the heroes he has made ; 
the yictors oyer self among his army; the 
troops of wise and peaceful citizens he has mar- 
shalled for the fiela of life, and is honoured and 
rewarded accordingly." 

" And you were sent to one of these great 
pedagogues — these laurelled teachers ?*' 

"Excellent old man!" cried the Hermit. 
*• He was sorely tried by some of us. The per- 
yerseness, the stupidity of some of my school- 
fellows passes belief ; yet the master^s sweetness 
of spirit was unconquerable. Some of his 
pupils he neyer could teach to spell the com- 
monest syllables. There was one boy — in our 
world he would have passed for about sixty-five 
— who never could master the word aood* For 
^ears, as I understood, he had been haggling at 
it. * Now, my poor little boy/ I have heard the 
schoolmaster cry a hundred and a hundred times, 
a melancholy smile upon his reverend face, 
* now, my child, spell me ffood.' Whereupon 
the pupil — ^a thin-faced, greenish-eyed fellow, 
and, as I learned, a former dealer in foreign 
stocks, would answer * g-o-l-d.* And thus it 
had been with him for years; and thus, if alive, 
it may be with him now. Wretched little 
dunce! He could not comprehend any other 
way 6{ spellinff good than g-o-l-d. He, how- 
ever, was not alone in his dulness. No ; there 
were twenty other scholars from the outside 
world who still stumbled at the syllable. Will 
it be believed? — There was one boy, about 
fifty-two, with a drum-like belly and a some- 
what purplish nose. It was whispered that, ere 
he was brought to Turvejtop, he had been a 
vicar, more than apostolically sharp for his 
tithes. Well, sir, you would have expected 



higher intelligence from such a scholar; yet 
somehow he never could master the monosyl- 
lable. * Good' would be the word of the 
teacher, and still the fat-bellied boy would 
spell ^P'i-g^' How our dear schoolmaster 
would look perplexed ! How plainly I could 
see him striving to account for tne confusion in 
the pupil's mind, that still from year to year 
had gone on spelling ^good' with the letters 
^p-i-g* The simple monosyllable was a trying 
task for many of the scholars. Indeed, how 
few of them — from the defect of their previous 
worldly education — could spell the word the 
proper way! The old admiral I have already 
spoken of, always insisted upon spelling it — 
^ g-r-o-g' From my heart, I pitied the school- 
master ; for whilst other teachers were seeing 
the young Turveytopians advance in all their 
daily lessons, and so, doing their master honour 
in the land, our poor pedagogue was doomed to 
sit almost hopelessly amid a crowd of dunces, 
whose dull or debauched faculties rendered 
them incapable of the easiest tasks. And yet 
no word of passion or reproach ever escaped the 
teacher. * Poor little boy,' he would say, with a 
sigh, having hammered for an hour and more at 
the word ^ goody while some foxhunting urchin, 
with his hands in his pockets, and a brassy 
confidence in his face, would spell ^dog; — 
* poor little boy,' the giant schoolmaster would 
exclaim, ^ it is not your fault, poor heart ! no, 
it is the dark, dreadful world you have come 
from ! ' It is a sad thing to think of," said the 
Hermit, ** yet are there many, many pupils, 
growing hoary, and still mis-spelling * good,* 
nay, dying, and still unable to master that 
easy monosyllable. For I know not how 
many hundred years Kins Arthur there, in 
the preparatory school of Turveytop, has been 
sulking with his thumb in his mouth, still 
spelling * b-l'O'O-d 'for ^gt)o d.' The last time 
I saw him he had on a dunce^s paper cap, made 
out of a poem written in this world to his 
especial honour." 

*^ And King Arthur, and King Sebastian, too, 
— ^you have talked with them in Turveytop?" 
we cried. 

" Most certainly," said the Hermit. 

" And Nuraa Pompilius?" — 

" And Joanna Southcote," cried the sage. 

*• Is it possible ? " we exclaimed. ** Joanna 
Southcote ! Then she is not dead ? That is, she 
will keep her word, and come back to us ?" 

"And open a baby linen warehouse," said 
the Hermit ; " she told me as much for the 
comfort of her believers; .though, to confess 
the truth, I have never until now bragged of 
my acquaintance with her. As, however, she 
has been given up as incurable by the Turvey- 
topians, there is but little chance of her return- 
ing to this world, since they suffer no^ one to 
come back who does not at least promise con- 
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tinued amendment. Now, Joanna, as I have 
said, is incurable." 

** And what her malady?" we asked. 

** Lying, sir," answered the sage. •* And 
her great grief is, that nobody in Turveytop 
will belieye her. Poor thing ! How she la- 
ments her loss of this world ! She dwelt alone 
in a little cottage, and being famous for her 
tea-cakes — for there is a sort of sanctity that 
hath a quick sense of kitchen comforts — was 
much visited by King Arthur, Sebastian, and 
other dunces of Turveytop. I deny it not ; I 
have made one at these meetings. She was a 
sleek-looking, eosey woman, with a voice like 
a flute. On my first visit to her, — for there was 
something about her that somewhat tickled 
me," 

*' Her tea-cakes ?" we ventured in the smallest 
voice to observe. 

*' Well, sir," said the Hermit, with a smile, 
^' when there be not other virtues, let even tea- 
cakes pass for something ;— on my first visit, 
she would have devouredme for news. * Any- 
thing stirring in my way in London ?' she asked. 
I answered, 'No, madam; nothing whatever. 
I left all the people very dull — not at all what 
they were when you were among them.' — * Well, 
I did give them a rouse,^ she said; and then 
mournfully added, 'but I suppose they have 
forgotten me ? ' — * Why, the truth is, madam, 
ingratitude is the public s sin ; nevertheless, you 
are still spoken of, and by a hopeful few are 
promised Imck again. The worst of it is, should 
you really return, I fear there will be unbelievers 
who, even to your face, will disown you.*—' 
* Never mind that,* said Joanna ; ' only let me 
get back again, and I warrant me 1*11 have the 
world by the nose once more. As for being 
disowned, why, for the matter of that, I'd take 
another name, and start a new mystery. Is 
there, at the present time, think you, room for 
such a novelty ?' — ' As I have said, madam, we 
have been somewhat dull in such matters of 
late. There has been no new prophet on the 
stage for some time.' — * Then the world wants 
one. Don't tell me, I know it : bless you, after 
a season, the world gets sick and tired of its old, 
old truths, — and longing, hungering for a good 
lie, will swallow anything. Otherwise, do you 
think I should have gone down as I did ? though 
even I made one great mistake — ^my lie was not 
quite strong enough.' — * Pretty well, I think, 
madam/ — * Not at all,' said Joanna ; ' and then 
I gave it too short a date. Nevertheless, I 
did hook 'em, — folks of all degrees, — a good 
sprinkling of the high with the low — gentle 
and simple — rich and poor. Well, if there is 
any sport worthy of human enjoyment, it is 
cheating our fellow-creatures.' " 

" The old harridan !" we cried. 

'* Still give her the praise of an ingenuous 
tongue,^ said the Hermit. '' Joanna only 



confessed what, I fear me, many believe and 
practise, yet vehemently deny. The woman 
spoke in earnest, and that's something. And I 
fear me, she spoke truly of the worlas hunger 
atintervals for imposition. It is, I suppose, with 
the multitude as sometimes with single Nokes 
or Styles : truth becomes to them monotonous 
— propriety dulness; and so they get a zest 
for a he, and make holiday with extravagance. 
Nay, sir, if we look philosophically into the 
matter, the greater the outrage offered to their 
minds, the deeper, by consequence, their faith 
in it. A zany boasts his daily intercourse with 
angelic spirits : the daring of the falsehood 
carries away the imagination of weak and 
simple folks who clap hands with the impostor, 
that they may be nearer to his celestial intelli- 
gences. The spiritual mountebank, juggling 
with human hopes and fears, 8ffers a closer 
knowledge of the mystery of mysteries. Hence, 
the dupe is often bom of the zealot. Enough 
of this. Perhaps, some day Joanna will be 
again in the world : though, as she says, under 
another name, and preaching forth another 
marvel. It has been thus almost since truth 
was bom — and she came smiling from chaos 
upon the earth — and will be thus until the 
end." 

"And the Turveytopiahs ? What of their 
government — their laws, and customs ?" 

" Of such matters know I nothing," said the 
Hermit, " save that the schoolmasters were, so 
to speak, the nobility of the people. We 
scholars, spirited from the outside world to be 
brought up and taught in all things anew, were 
confined to the nursery, the school-room and 
play-grounds. Indeed, save that the bene- 
volence of our masters was more remarkable 
than in the teachers of dancing-dogs, they 
seemed to look upon us as inferior creatures, 
that might, with time and pains, be taught some 
tricks of humanity — that possibly,from a sojourn 
in Turveytop, might be made less mischievous 
to one another when sent back to the world we 
were taken from. Hence, I saw but little of 
the political and social condition of Turveytop. 
There ran a legend that, many hundred years 
ago, there arose a civil war in the land, which 
was ended in a way it would be pleasant to see 
imitated." 

" How, sir?" we asked. 

'' Why, the two parties had armed themselves 
with swords and spears and battle-axes — things 
unknown till then — ^and guns and cannon, and 
all the devilry which laurels come of. Thus 
armed, the divided people took the field. The 
opposing chiefs had marked their ground, and 
every man rubbed his hands — for the Turvey- 
topians were, for the time, frantic with malice 
— at the sweet thought of chopping his neigh- 
bour through the skull, whilst those birds of 
glory, the vultures, were already cock-a-whoop 
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for human flesh. Now, at that time the Tur- 
veytopians worshipped, among other divinities, 
a certain Ood of Laughter. I know not that 
such was his name; but mirth, loud^ reckless, 
rollicking mirth, was his high attribute. This 

fod had of late been much neglected. The 
urveytopians — having their hearts filled with 
rancour, and in the drunkenness of their wrath 
yearning for nought but blood and wounds — 
had wickedly neglected the service of that bene- 
ficent Numen. Oh, glorious laughter I" — cried 
the sage of Bellyfulle, falling back in his chair, 
and turning his broad shining face upwards, 
whilst his eyes twinkled benignly, and his lips 
seemed trembling with a Jest — " thou man- 
loving spirit, that for a time dost take the 
burden from the weary back — that dost lay 
salve to the feet, bruised and cut by flints and 
shards — that Htkest blood-baking melancholy 
by the nose, and makest it grin despite itself — 
that all the sorrows of the past, the doubts of 
the future, confoundest in the joy of the pre- 
sent — that makes man truly philosophic — con- 
queror of himself and care ! What was talked 
of as the golden chain of Jove, was nothing but 
a succession of laughs, a chromatic scale of 
merriment, reaching from earth to Olympus. 
It is not true that Prometheus stole the fire, but 
the laughter of the gods, to deify our clay, and 
in the abundance of our merriment, to make us 
reasonable creatures. Have you ever considered^ 
sir, what man would be,destitute of the ennobling 
faculty of laughter? Why, sir, laughter is to 
the face of man — what sinovia, I think ana- 
tomists call it, is to his joints, — it oils, and 
lubricates, and makes the human countenance 
divine. Without it, our faces would have been 
rigid, hyena-like ; the iniquities of our heart, 
with no sweet antidote to work upon them, 
would have made the face of the best among us 
a horrid, husky thing, with two sullen, hungry, 
cruet lights at the top — for foreheads would 
have then gone out of mshion — and a cavernous 
hole below his nose. Think of a babe without 
laughter, as it is, its first intelligence! The 
creature shows the divinity of its origin and 
end, by smiling upon us : yes, smiles are its 
first talk with the world, smiles the first answers 
that it understands. And then, as worldly 
wisdom comes upon the little thing, it crows, it 
chuckles, it grins, and shaking in its nurse's 
arms, or in waggish humour playing bo-peep 
with the breast, it reveals its high destiny — 
declares, to him with ears to hear it, the heir- 
dom of its immortality. Let materialists blas- 
pheme as gingerly and as acutely as they will, 
they must nnd confusion in laughter. Man may 
take a triumphant stand upon his broad grins; 
for he looks around the world, and his inner- 
most soul, sweetly tickled with the knowleds;e, 
tells him that he alone of all creatures laughs. 
Imagine, if you can, a laughing fish. Let man 



then send a loud ha ! ha ! through the universe, 
and be reverently grateful for the privilege." 

'^ And the Turveytopians, you say, sir, had 
their God of Laughter?" 

^' And, from what I could gather, he held a most 
exalted place in their Pantheon. Sweet, too, espe- 
cially sweet, was one of their customs of sacrifice. 
It was this. A man always dedicated his first joke, 
whatever it may have been, to the God of Laugh- 
ter. There was a fine spirit of gratitude in the 
practice, a sweet acknowledgment of the honied 
uses of mirth in this our daily draught of life, 
otherwise cold, and flatulent, and bitter. This 
first ofiering was always a matter of great solem- 
nity. The maker of the joke, whether man or 
maid, was taken in pompous procession to the 
shrine of the god. And there, the joke — ^beau- 
tifuUy worked in letters of gold upon some rich- 
coloured silk or velvet — was given in to the 
Jlamen, who read it to the assembled people, 
who roared approving laughter. The joker 
was then taken back in triumph to his house, 
and feasting and sports for nine days marked 
this his first act of citizenship; for I should 
tell you that no jokeless man could claim any 
civil rights. Hence, when the man began to 
joke, he was considered fit for the gravest 
offices of human government; and not till 
then!" 

" What ! no civil rights ? Had he no vote — if 
indeed there were votes in Turveytop — for his 
representative in the Senate ? — for — " 

" Sir," replied the Hermit, gravely, "he had 
no voice in any thing ; not even in the making 
of a beadle. The man without a joke in Tur- 
veytop was a wretch, an outcast; indeed, to 
five you the strongest, the truest comparison, 
e was what your man in England is, without 
a guinea." 

" Miserable wretch !" we cried. " And what 
became of these creatures ?" 

" As I learned, the jokeless did all the foul 
and menial work. Miserable men, indeed ! I 
have heard of a country in which the social 
dignity and moral intelligence of the man was 
computed by the soap he was wont to outlay 
upon his anatomy. He might be too poor to 
buy the soap ; never mind that ; it was a terri- 
ble thing, and stung the penniless offender like 
a nettle to call him * the unwashed !' Now, in 
Turveytop, it amounted to the same degree of 
ignominy to call a man the jokeless ! Some of 
these miffht be in tatters and starving ; well, 
they would ask charity, and how ? They would 
say nothing of rags and hunger, but stopping the 
rich, they would despairingly slap the forehead, 
and in a hollow voice, cry * No joKc !' Thus, in 
those days of Turveytop, jokes gave dignity to 
the highest offices of the state. Senators and 
magistrates thought of nothing but making a 
ioke of their functions and reputation. They 
had their great reward not only in the admi- 
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ration of the people, but in the high degree of 
mental expression and physical beauty which 
their genius, constantly exercised, inevitably 
awarded them." 

" Have jokes such benign power upon their 
makers?" we asked. 

" Unquestionably/^ answered the Hermit, 
startled at the question. ^^ Take a sulky fellow^ 
with a brow ever wrinkled at the laughing 
hours, let them laugh ever so melodiously — 
who looks with a death's head at the pleasant 
fruits of the earth heaped upon his table — 
who leaves his house for business as an ogre 
leaves his cave for food — who returns home 
joyless and grim to his silent wife and creeping 
children, — take such a man, and, if possible, 
teach him to joke. Why, sir, 'twould be like 
turning a mandril into an Apollo. A hearty 
jest kills an ugly face. The divine nature of 
man irradiates and ennobles what at first sight 
seems wholly animal. What a mighty joker was 
Socrates ! Yes, joker, sir ; and rightly have the 
sculptors imagined that knotty countenance, 
sublimed and sweetened by the laughing spirit 
within ! Now, the jokeless of Turveytop — as it 
was related to me — became physically forlorn ; 
the sympathy of mind and flesh was so active. 
Hence, they were drudges, scavengers, bone- 
grubbers, pickers-up of old raffs and iron, bearers 
of burdens, outcasts, miserable creatures ; — the 
jokers all the while sitting high in place, their 
cheeks greasy with the marrow of the earth, 
their eyes twinkling with its nectar.^' 

'• Strange, indeed !^ we cried. 

" Aye, sir," said the Hermit, " for there are 
places in which, nine times out of ten, your 

{oker is the lean drudge, and the dull fellow 
las the pot-belly, the purple nose, and the full 
purse." 

" And now, sir, for the civil war in Turvey- 
top? You say it was pleasantly ended ?*" 

'^ In this fashion," said the Hermit, '' if I have 
heard the legend truly. The two armies, in 
high conceit with their murderous weapons — 
for until that time there had been no men- 
killing engines known in Turveytop — lusted for 
the fight. Pfow, sir, you have heard or read of the 
vast concern shown by the gods of the heathen 
in the battles of their favourite soldiers — as if, 
for instance, you and I should have pet emmets 
in the bloodv struggle for an ear of barley. 
Indeed, whether or no, man will make his gods 
shoulder the knapsack with him : he will make 
them enter .the breach, fire the town, clap a 
ready hand upon moveables ; knock a wayward 
householder on the head, and after, take enjoy- 
ment in the cellar, the larder, and the chamber. 
Man will, as I say, take his gods campaigning 
with him ; and, sir, it must be owned, scurvy 
treatment they ofttimes meet with at his hands. 
When he has laboured profitably in the bloodv 
harvest, he gives them money for their good- 



will and support ; and, alas, poor gods ! with 
swaggering, blaspheming impudence, thanks 
them for his good fortune in robbery and 
slaughter. To bear of certain thanksgivings 
for successful battle, should we not believe that 
the devil had made his Adam, and that the 
slaughtered creatures were children of the de- 
mon handiwork, begotten by the evil prin- 
ciple, to be zealously attacked and butchered 
by the progeny of him who walked and talked 
with God in Paradise? It would seem thus; 
but it is not so. No, we are children of one 
Father, and when we have killed some thou- 
sand brethren or so, why with unwashed hands 
and demure faces, we thank God for his good 
help in the fratricide. In the outside world of 
brazen brows, there is no impudence like the 
impudence of what men call religion." 

" Still, sir," we urged, " you wander from the 
battle of TurveytOD.'^ 

'' Right : to wander is B besetting sin of mine. 
Keep we now to the story. Well, sir, the two 
armies were about to fight, when the God of 
Joking — ^whose shrine had been sadly despised 
and neglected in preparation for the war — re- 
solved to put an end to the wickedness, and so 
to bring the Turveytopians back again to jests 
and reason. Whereupon, as the story runs, 
the God Jocus repaired to a high hill near the 
battle-field, and seating himself cross-legged on 
its summit, called his thousands of servants 
about him, giving them due orders for their 
goodly work. The god surveyed the hosts below 
him with a wan smile, and then clapping his 
hands to his sides, he laughed a laugh of tnun- 
der. On tliis, the trumpets brayed once, and 
once only, and the armies engaged. In a mo- 
ment the god saw that his sprites — there were 
immortal thousands, though bom of human 
brains — had done his wise behest. There was 
no smoke — no fire. The great guns were dumb 
— the muskets undischarged ; for be it known 
to you, sir, that the Turveytopians had at the 
time all the weapons since invented in our 
miniature world. Then you might have seen 
the soldiers charge, and their brittle bayonets 
break harmless against the bellies of the foes : 
then would some seize their weapons, and with 
the butt-end strike the enemy in the teeth. And 
the enemy stood and licked their lips. Where- 
fore, you will ask? I will tell you. The musket- 
stock was no longer walnut- wood ; but, by the 
benignity of the great God Jocus, a thing of 
savoury sausage-meat, calling up the spirit of 
enjoyment in the heart of man, as it smote 
his nostril. In this way, sir, all things were 
changed. Here you would see a soldier take 
a cartridge from his box, and with bloody and 
sepulchral looks bite the cartridge-end. At 
that moment the face changed to sweet- 
ness and content; for, the cartridge bitten, a 
delicious cordial flowed into the mouth of the 
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biter, and windibg about his stony heart, melted 
it into human jelly. Here you would see a 
grenadier sucking a bayonet, as a nursling sucks 
a lollipop; and wherefore? — ^The great God 
Jocus haa turned the deadly weapon into sugar- 
candy. In another place you might behold 
the small drums turned into pots of ielly, and 
the little drummer-boys eating therefrom, and 
painting their downy faces with raspberry and 
currant of more than martial red. Big drums 
took the shape and flavour of rounds of beef ; and 
in a thought, the kettles-were buffaloes' dried 
humps. The pioneers' caps became wine-cool- 
ers, and their aprons napkins of damask. Grey- 
headed officers swallowed their own swords, 
tui^ned into macarone. A cymbal player was 
seen to devour his cymbals, suddenly changed 
into ratafia paste. What had been gunpowder 
was eaten by the (istndful as small saccharine 
comfits ; cartridge-bullets were candied plums, 
and gave great pleasuf^ both to horse and foot. 
Well, sir, it is not to be thought that discipline 
eould survive temptation such as this. No, sir : 
at first there was vast astonishment; then a low 
murmur of delight ran through either host; 
then there was a mighty smacking of lips ; and 
then the opposing armies laughed a tremendous 
laugh, ana embraced. On this a solemn cachin- 
nation escaped the great Ood Jocus, who, un- 
crossing his legs, vanished. The news flew 
among the women of Turveytop, who, coming 
and bringing their children to the field, made 
merry with tne annv. A banquet was resolved 
upon ; it was but rightful thanksgiving to the 
benevolent Jocus, whose noble practical jest 



had saved the blood of Turveytop ; and more, 
had provided, yea, in the very engines of war, 
the wherewithal to comfort the bowels and 
rejoice the heart of man. The aubstanee of 
dried meats was found in eun carriages ; deli- 
cious cheeses were in the wheels ; and pikes and 
halberds were nought more deadly than atte- 
nuated sausage, pungent and aromatic. The 
great guns, too — charged as it was thought with 
agony and death for thousands — contained 
nothing more mischievous than ruby wine. The 
cannon shot, turned to corks, were now with- 
drawn ; and the armies ate and drank, and 
laughed and sang, and danced, and gave hearty 
thanks to the great God Jocus," 

'^ And so the matter ended ?*' 

^' Even so, sir," replied the Hermit ; " the 
field whereon the armies met was called, from 
that time, the Field of the Sage and Onions, 
those vegetables from that very day abounding 
there. And in memory of the time, the Turvey- 
topians, in solemn procession, once a year gather 
of the produce to stuff their geese. You smile, 
sir. Think you, sir, it is not better to pull an 
onion than to pluck laurel ? There are &wer 
tears drawn by homely scallion than by the 
gfreen leaf.^^ 

*'A strange freak, sir," we said, ^*of the 
God Jocus ! It was at that we smiled." 

" A strange, yet mighty benevolence T oried 
the Hermit. *^ Would that he — or some kindred 
beneficence — could descend upon carnivorous 
war, when and wheresoever it should purpose to 
feed, and turn its carving sword to sugar !^ 
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Okci thou wast what thou art not now, 

The beauty of May moniing ; 
Sooii 48 the sunbeam lit thy bough 

WiUi smiles of early dawning, 
Children eame to gather posies. 

The bee to sip thy flower, 
"When as yet no summer roses 

Adom'd the cottage bower. 
Then didst thou role in queenly pride, 

Pale but peerless hawthorn tree, 
And ev'iT scented breeze that sigh'd 

Told the love it bore for thee. 
The small bird came, a ye^ly guest. 

To thy impervious screen, 
In which the tohoolboy left her nest 

And the sky-blue eggs unseen. 
Th^ violet dark and cowslip fair 

-Ne«th thy shade were ever found. 



Where the fluttering noon-tide air 

Sent the dew-drops pattering round. 
At eve fond lovers oft would meetji 

Lingering 'neath thee until night ; 
When glow-worms kindling at tneir feet 

Wam'd them of their homeward flight.- 
But never more beneath thy shade 

Shall the village maiden rest. 
For darkly are thine arms array* d 

'Gainst the sun-light of the west. 
And thev are leafless, sad, and drear-*- 

And the coming of sweet May 
WiU cause no blossoms to appear» 

Clustered on a withered spray. 
It matters not — remembrance will 

Paint thee as thou once hast been. 
And the old thorn upon the hill 

Yet in mem'ry shall be green. 

Gt. PERav, 
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IRM INGHAM h indeed a remark^ 
able place, in the m idst of remaikable 
and interestmg scenery — so close 
to other counties that an hour's walk will carry you 
into the lovely and luxuriant Worcestershire, or the 
densely populated Staffordshire, interesting alike from 
its amazing mineral resources, and for its industrious, 
patient, ill-paid people. 

A mile from our busy town, and we come upon the 
road to Hales Owen (or Yell's, as it is called by the 
natives) and in view of the loveliest valley in the world, 
albeit they are many : as far as the charmed eye can 
teach, are soft, swelling, green hills, quiet shady lanes, 
little valleys with the bright sparkling waters of a canal 
glancing now and then in a blink of sunshine, village 
spires peeping up from groves of trees, while here and 
there the curling smoke arises from farm houses so re- 
mote, and 80 secluded, that wandering only a hundred 
yards from the turnpike road, we can scarcely fancy 
ourselves in busy England ; the startled hare and rabbit 
dart across our path, the wood-pigeon cooes in the tall 
trees, while, in the back-ground, giving an exquisite 
finish to the scene, arise the blue-tinted hills of the 
IJckey, Clent, and Malvern. 

Here Shenstone wrote — here he lived— for here are 
his far-fkmed Leasowes, a perfect garden pf beauty — 
with every diversity of landscape stretched out to the 



admiring eye: in this soft and lovely climate people live, 
too, to a good old a^ej and (for there is a reverse to 
this picture) here, people — too many, alas — live until 
Ufe is a burden, for here, in the midst of God's bounty 
and loveliness, stalks the curse of poverty — the whole 
population of this beauteous region being, without 
distinction of sex, nailers, a name at once descriptive 
of all poverty and wretchedness. Everywhere cottages 
and mud hovels meet the eye in the most picturesque 
situations, built up of such mcongruous materials, and 
in such dilapidation, as would rejoice the heart of a 
painter — but to plain prose, appear neither more nor 
less than utter distress and poverty. 

To each of these cottages or hovels is attached a shed 
for the forge ; and here may be seen the maid, the 
matron, the young, the old, the strong and the weak, 
working from early dawn till long after " dewy eve," 
— perhaps not able to sell their day's work at any price; 
perhaps, next day, wandering with a bagAil to our 
town, begging at every shop door that we would buy 
them, or in the majority of cases receiving from four- 
pence halfpenny to sixpence for their long day's work. 

This state of existence, for it cannot be called living, 
precludes instruction, — that blessing beine confined to 
the inhabitants of this " happy valley" while children; 
they are, while children, taught at Sundajr schools iqa- 
perfectly to read and write, but there their educatbn 
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ceases — for firom the time that they have strength 
enough to hold a hammer, their doom is fixed. Many 
a slight and graceful girl have I seen wielding a ham- 
mer, who would have much better become the benches 
of a day-school, both from her tender age and delicate 
form, clad in a coarse woollen petticoat, a rough hand- 
kerchief covering her bosom as protection from the 
sparks of red-hot iron, and sufficiently disclosing her 
stays and shift-sleeves. The only little display of femi- 
nine vanity attempted, is in the arrangement of her 
hair : no time to spare for curling and braiding, she 
is a gainer in appearance from her smooth unadorned 
tresses ; and the poor nailer girl may be forgiven the 
bit of coquetry with which she keeps the door half shut 
to hide her poor attire, while she peeps out on hearing 
the sound of approaching wheels. Alas ! poor girl, 
well she knows, despite her now graceful and flexible 
form, before she is thirty years old, she will be bent to 
the shape of the anvil at which she now works, singing 
with all the light-heartedness of youth. 

She cannot extricate herself— for all the girls round 
her are nailers, or (until very lately) work in coal-^its. 
She cannot be a servant — for her hovel never required 
household work, and she knows nothing of it ; while 
her talents as a cook have never been tested farther 
than pptatoes and bacon. She has no alternative ; 
she exists, and works on, as all the district do, until 
she becomes a crippled, starved and miserable object, 
living in the midst of beauty with the slightest appre- 
ciation of it, in the midst of plenty without partaking 
of it, and with no other notion of the power of God 
than that he is the inflicter of her present hard fate, 
which if she bears without murmuring, she may, by 
possibility, obtain some future reward. 

And with all the boast of superior intellect, the men 
are the same ignorant, hardworking, helpless, starved 
objects as the women ; from the constant habit of 
stooping over their work, they are not above half as 
tall at fifty as they were at twenty. In the close 
neighbourhood of some of the finest saline springs in - 
the kingdom, they are dirty and neglectful of their 
persons. It may be urged in extenuation of this, that 
the baths being rented of Lord Dudley, a charge is 
made for admission by the tenant, which, of course, 
they are totally unable to pay ; but, if a disposition 
were shown by the inhabitants to avail themselves of 
the boon, his lordship's liberality is too well known to 
doubt that every facility would be afforded even to the 
very poorest. Thus they vegetate on, with no in- 
struction, no amusement, no relaxation, no luxury but 
tobacco, which is used by both sexes and all ages. 

Sauntering along one of the lanes, I stopped at a 
well known smithy, and asked the girl if she nad ever 
heard of Shenstone ? 

'* The ould conjurer, he has made songs and verses, 
and put up seats under the trees for folks to sit and 
look at the fields!" 

'* I suppose you mean the same — do you ever walk 
through tiis Leasowes on a Sunday?*' 

" Not I. I bin so tired, and m^ arms aching so 
with my week's work, that I mostly lies abed Sundays, 
till toward night sometimes I goes to meetin'." 

She picked up a short black pipe. I remarked, 
" I was sorry to see so young a girl smoke.*' 

''Perhaps you'd smoke too, if you hadn't nothing 
else." God knows, perhaps I should. 



'' But I thought women*s luxury was tea ?** 

'* Yes, when they can get it ; hereabouts we drinks 
peppermint tea ; real tea is dear, you know, and we 
earns no money scarce : I sometimes think I'd better 
hang myself than live to grow old." 

*' But I heard you were about to be married ? " 

*' Well, and it's time: he's but a rough sort of blade, 
and I dare say I shall have to work as hard then as 
now, but I shall perhaps get more to eat ; for I don't 
mind telling you — ^and I'm sure it is no sin, like 
thieving any thing else— but he often catches hares 
and them things that swarm about here, and so he 
gets a little more than always nailing. Do you think 
it wicked?" 

** I can't say / think it wicked ; but he might be 
found out, you know." 

" Ah, so he might ^well, we mun take our luck ; 
we can't go on in this way." 

A whole sermon on the sin of poaching would not 
make me believe it was a sin, if, like this poor girl, I 
never tasted animal food from one year's end to another. 

How easy for wise men to make laws, and how easy 
for virtuous men to declaim upon the necessity of 
obeying those laws ; but how frail a barrier are they, 
when hungry desperation stands arrayed against them! 

The character of the scenery entirely changes on 
approaching the confines of South Staitordshire ; and 
with it, also, change the occupation, habits, and 
manners of the people. Lanes, instead of being plea- 
sant and shady, become mere ravines, as if in some 
convulsion of the earth the solid rock had been rent 
asunder ; the land becomes broken into little abrupt 
round hollows, clearly indicating the nature of the sub- 
terranean operations going on all round ; fields, though 
all hill and hollow, are exceedingly fruitful — the heat 
of the soil producing the best and most luxuriant crops; 
and thougti now advancing into a manufacturing dis- 
trict, all sounds and signs of bustle are shut out in the 
calm peacefulncss of the scene, until mounting a short 
hill, or turning a sharp corner, unexpectedly appears 
one of those hives of human industry and skill for 
which the whole county is celebrated. 

No longer do " hedge-rows green" divide the fields 
and fence in the garden plots. Cinders piled one 
upon the other sapply the place ; not cinders such as 
we see in parlour grates — ^but huge masses of calcine 
from whicn the iron ore has been extracted. Instead 
of mud-built or thatched cottages, the sheds and out- 
houses are built up of this material, and often roofed 
with plates of iron ; and when the chinks are well filled 
up, are certainlymore comfortable, and are not unsightly 
to the eye. Here and there are small brick buildings 
something like beehives, to warn the heedless from 
approaching, for they indicate the mouth of an ex- 
hausted mine, and the earth is always treacherous 
even after many years. 

Similar structures of a larger size are placed near 
the opening of every coal-pit for the accommodatk>n of 
the miners ; tram-roads intersect the ground in every 
direction ; and in many places, steam issues from fis- 
sures and holes in the banks, so hot as to make it 
painful to hold the hand in it for a moment. Such is 
the difference in general appearance within four miles, 
— and in the inhabitants is as great a change. Instead 
of rude cottage buildings, the houses are decorated with 
staring colours ; window-shutters are painted in the 
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strongest contrasts of blue 'and brickdust; iron scroll- 
work painted green serves for curtain, while a range 
of garden pots of the brightest red are generally 
placed on a shelf half way up the window. 

Instead of the mild, low accent in which the nailers 
of the valley speak, the tone is loud and harsh, and 
the dialect scarcely to be understood except by long 
acquaintance with the county. I remember, when a 
child, being electrified by a smart slap on the shoulder, 
accompanied with "Ou'se na ate, wanch?" which 
being mterpreted meant an hospitable inquiry, why I 
did not eat more. 

" Maither," bawls a damsel from a house door to 
her mother in the fields opposite, " whae's ma fey- 
ther's porridge cup V* 

*' O'er anunst the steairs,*' shouts the matron in reply. 



The use of nicknames is universal, and the droll 
applicability of many of them speaks much for the 
natural humour possessed by the natives, while their 
honesty is proverbial ; so high is the tone of moral 
feeling (except in one small comer of this region, the 
limits of which are so clearly defined, that even mar- 
riages out of it are rare), that no attempt at palliation 
or extenuation of it is ever made. 

How sorrowful to reflect that such a people should 
neither receive a fair reward for their labour, nor more 
instruction than they can gather while children at the 
Sunday schools ! 

Heavy indeed is the satire presented by South Staf- 
fordshire to that false philanthropy which sends 
teachers and aids of all kinds to distant lands — ^for- 
getting to look at home. 
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AN INCIDKMT OF 1843. 



BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 



Branching off from one of those wide, leading, ever- 
crowded streets, which are aptly called the arteries of 
the metropolis, is a certain insignificant turning, which, 
not even boasting itself as a thoroughfare, is seldom 
remarked by the hurried pedestrian, unless he have 
business in one of the halt dozen dull, dingy looking 
houses which rise on each side of the avenue. Tet at 
one comer, with windows embracing both sides of the 
house, is a certain shop, which may be called linen- 
draper's, hosier's, glover's, or, if you will, an outfitting 
warehouse — so varied and crowded does the merchan- 
dize seem. Perhaps, however, mv readers will better 
understand the description if I call it a ticketing shop. 
Tes, there are doubtless at this moment suspended 
the Brobdignag tickets, expressive of shillings, accom- 
panied by microscopic pence ; while ribbons, gloves, 
and other trifling wares, are placed tempting^ for- 
ward, decorated with legible inky intimations of pence, 
which on a nearer inspection one finds incumbered with 
mystical figures, traced as it appears by an HH. 
pencil, and signifying three farthings. The shop door 
faces the great &oroughfare; the P^^ftte door is in 
the narrow, unfrequented street. The latter is but 
httle used ; and on the step of it, on a certain day, last 
October, were seated two meanly clad women. Both 
were apparently in abject poverty — ^nay, they might be 
mendicants — for aught the passer-by could tell ; yet if 
he paused a moment, and his eves had the privilege 
of direct communication with nis understanoing, he 
would feel assured that they were very different beings. 
Companions, associates, they might be, and were, uie 
strange fellow-labourers which adversity yokes toge- 
ther ; but this was all. 

The younger of the two, who looked about five and 
thirty years of age, and whose tattered apparel was 
black, was weeping bitterly, and rocking to and fro on 
the cold stone in her anguish. The countenance of 
the other seemed one that had been distorted by many 



a violent passion ; and, moreover, was not unused to 
the debasing influence of intemperance. 

" Mary Morris," said t^e latter, addressing her com- 
panion, " I wonder you can be such a fool — to grieve 
about one of them rich people ! Let them sicken, and 
die; what should we care? For my part, I like to see 
them suffer, and know they are miserable ; it's a com- 
fort, that it is." 

"Oh, Hannah, don't talk so/* said the other, 
through her tears. 

'' But I shall talk so. Don't they grind us down to 
what we are ? You say, it is the shopkeepers, and that 
the ladies know nothing about the price we get. /say, 
they ought to know." 

"They don't think." 

" But thev ought to think." 

"Well, Uann&, don't let us quarrel." 

" That is what you always say when you are crying 
and moping. Only yesterday, said I to myself, she's 
getting over Nancy's death ; and though we may be 
next door to starving, we sha'n't have crying and wail- 
ing from morning to night." 

"Getting over Nancy's death! Oh, God, have 
mercy!" And the wretched, childless widow raised 
her thin hands and streaming eyes to Heaven. — "O 
God, have mercy!" she continued, " though unworthy 
am I to ask it." 

" Well," returned the other, " I thmk we had better 
go home — such a home as it is : — ^two chairs, and an 
empty cupboard ; three sticks and a handful of cinders ; 
two cups and a broken teapot; a kettle without a 
handle; two forks and one knife; — ^thafs all, isn't 
it?" 

" You forget the bed— Aer gift." 

" Well, it was a bed which we were not used to, 
that made us oversleep ourselves, and so lose a day's 
work." 

" Cruel !" murmured the widow — " because we were 
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five minutes b^ond the hour. But does it not proye/' 
she continued, m a finner Toice, " that the customers 
Irnow nothing of the pay we get i because it must be 
to avoid our seeing them, that they giye out the work 
before eight o'dock." 

" If it had not been for our coming this afternoon to 
see if they'd advance us a shilling on next week's work/' 
muttered the elder woman, "you'd never have known 
who bought the shawl— I am sure I wish you didn't." 

**0h, Hannah!" said the widow Morris, "be 
human — be what you were five years ago, when first 
I knew you, or, when long after that, you and I and 
my blessed cMd, first made one room our home." 

" Now, don't preach." 

"I would rather atone." 

Very different was the scene that might have been 
witnessed only half a dozen streets distant from that 
cold damp step, where the shivering women held their 
stranffe discourse. A party of three — father, mother, 
and daughter — ^had just finished dinner ; and though 
twilight was now fast deepening into night, they had 
not asked for candles, but were content with the 
cheering rays of a bright fire, which, as almost the 
' first fire of tiie season, was doubly enjoyable. They 
were something better than a merry trio — thCT^ were a 
happy one ; the douds of adversity which for three 
years had darkened the world to them, had lately 

eassed away, and now, with grateful hearts, made 
etter and wiser, they basked once more in Uie sun« 
shine of prosperity, and tasted its sweets, as those only 
who have known suffering can do. Mr. Greville was a 
merchant, who, from the unprincipled conduct of his 
partner, had been reduced, three years before, from 
affluence to a penniless condition. Yet he had had 
enough to pay all claimants, so that his honour was 
unscathed ; and my sketch fVom Ufe has nothing more 
to do with the struggles which followed, than to paint 
their effect upon character. Though there was little 
probability that he would ever again be a rich man, 
tiiere was a rational prospect of ease and competence ; 
and one of the invaluable lessons he and his family had 
leamec^ was to be more than content with such a lot. 
His domestic happiness, too, was complete ; for Lucy, 
his only child, was about to wed one every way worthy 
of her, and who, having been tried by adversity, had 
not been found wanting. 

" It certainly is very delightful," said Lucy, seating 
herself on a low stool, and leaning her head against her 
mother's knee, " quite a luxury, once again to have mj 
long mornings to myself, to read, or work, or writ^ 
or, best of all, practise myself, instead of counting one, 
two, three, to dull children, and suffer the torture of 
wrong notes and faulty time. But all m for the best ; 
I diould never have felt it to be a luxury if I had not 
fagffed as a music teacher in the manner I have done. 
8odo not draw a long face, dear papa ; I am a great 
deal wiser and better, and consequently happier, for all 
that has happened. Though, I suppose, I ought not 
to be happy to-day, for I have had my first quarrel 
with Edward." 

" Not a very serious one, I think," said Mr. Gre- 
ville, " or you would not smile about it." 

"I hope not," replied the mother, anxiously, "for 
I always warned you to keep off the j/irst quarrel." 

" Dear mamma," said Lucy, pressing her hand, " as 
if we eould really qoartd! The truth is, now that 



there is no actual necessity for it, Edward disapproves 
of my walking out by myself; and though I tned to 
make him understand the sure protection of a shabby 
dress and old-fashioned bonnet, he only answered, that 
he disapproved of them also. Now, though I have not 
quite given in, we have come to a compromise ; I have 
promised never to go out alone, unless there be a real 
necessity for my doing so, and he has magnanimously 
left it to my own conscience to decide whether there be 
such a necessity or not." 

" Edward is quite right, my child." 

" Perhaps he is ; but after having taught myself, 
and not easily, to feel independent, I seem to have 
lost my Uberty. The worst of it is, this point of con- 
science is more binding than a fixed rule ; for instance, 
I wished very much to go and see the poor widow 
Morris, this morning, but I could not prove to my 
consdence that the visit was one of necessity*' 

" I want to know more about this poor woman," 
said Mrs. Greville. " I hope, my dear Lucy, you have 
not been wasting your time, and sympathy, ana money, 
upon an impostor." 

" Little have I had of the last to bestow, and my 
S3rmpathy I could not withhold. That she is not one 
of those faultless heroines of humble life, which are 
found, I suspect, only in novels, I admit ; and if we, 
dear mother, had never known trouble ourselves, I dare 
say my heart would have hardened against her, when I 
foimd out she was no such pattern of perfection." 

" I can hardly fancy," said Mr. Ureville, smiling, 
*' that it is my Lucy, not three and twenty till Christ- 
mas, talking so Hke a philosopher." 

" Better smile than frown, mio padre ; and if you will 
promise not to call me blue, when I talk from my heart 
at home, I give you my word I will discourse gUbly in 
sodety on the last new novel, the favourite dancer, the 
elegance of Louis Quatorze furniture, Berlin wool- 
work, and, when the Exhibitions open, of any or all the 
pictures to be found in the Catalogues." 

" Although you are no artist ?" 

" Certainly, for these are considered lady-like 
topics; and though I start, and almost shudder, at 
hearing the daring and opinionated manner in whidx 
the utterly ignorant and inexperienced talk of Art, 
without their seeming to guess at the subtle genius 
and tedious labour of the artiet, I observe there is 
a by-law of sodety, which forbids a lady conversing 
on many much simpler matters, under the penalty of 
being cidled Blue." 

"Fray what do you call simpler matters, my little 
enthusiast?" 

"What you call me, napa, a little philosopher 
for talking about, but which seem to me simple 
truths, discoverable by almost involuntary observation 
and reflection. Not, I dare say, that I should ever 
have observed or thought, had I continued the ridi 
merchant's daughter — or at least have not observed or 
thought of the same things. For instance, had I not 
twice a-week, all the spring and summer, left home at 
eight o'clock, I should not have met each morning the 
poor widow Morris, and so could not have obsOTed 
how she grew thinner and thinner, and shabbier and 
shabbier ; and so could not have thought, when I saw 
her (after missing her for a fortnight) in tattered 
black, and weeping bitterly, that she was in some sore 
affliction ; and thus could never have spoken to her^ 
and learned her history." 
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" I always thought her rerjr wrong/' said Mrs. 
GreTille» " to suifer you to enter her wretched hovel, 
only one day after her child, haying died of small-pox, 
had heen takemtrom it." 

" It was wrong, mamma," returned Lucy ; " and 
when I discovered of what disease the child had died, 
though it was not till weeks afterwards, I told her 
frankly — almost severely— K)f her error. There was no 
denial — no defence on her part; hut, for the first 
time, I perceived the marked difiference between herself 
and the woman who shares her wretched room. No 
change passed over the face of the latter, unless indeed 
it were not a fancy of mine that she rather smiled 
than otherwise, as she bent over her work. On the 
contrary, poor Morris trembled and wept, as if some 
new feeling were awakened in her heart, or as if a ray 
of light had streamed upon her dark mind. Since 
then '' 

Here Miss Greville was interrupted by a servant 
who entered, saying, " A poor woman, named Morris, 
begged leave to speak to her." 

** How very strange j" cried Lucy, — " I never gave 
her our address." 

" Let her come in," said Mr. Greville, — and in 
another minute the unhappy widow stood before them. 
Paler she was than ever, and either she was grown 
still thinner, and so looked taller ; or it might be her 
tattered mourning hung each day closer and closer, 
or perhaps some mnate consciousness of acting rightly 
made her figure more erect; and certainly she pos- 
sessed a composure and dignity of manner which 
sensibly interested both Mr. and Mrs. Greville. Yet 
when she began to speak, composure seemed gone, 
for her words were scarcely articulate. 

" Sit down," said Mrs. Greville kindly; " you are, I 
think, the person for whom my daughter feels very 



much interested ? " And while the lady spoke, her 
husband poured out a glass of wine for the now 
trembling widow. The word and act of kindness 
loosened the floodgates of her soul — tears came to 
her relief — and in a few moments she was able to 
tell her story with some degree of distinctness. 

"You, my lady," said Mary Morris, addressing 
Lucy in the style which the very humble, to lady or 
no lady, usually adopt — " you have often listened to 
my complainings till the tears started to your bright 
eyes ; and indeed — ^indeed—- 1 would not risk calling 
them there again, were it not that what I have to 
tell concerns you." 

" What can be the matter ? You alarm me," in- 
terrupted Mrs. Greville. 

" Under Heaven the danger is over," continued the 
widow solemnly. " I sometimes wonder if I have 
done right in telling her a story of such misery and 
abject want as mine. Yet that is past — she has learnt 
how I sank from being a respectable servant, step by 
step, to the wretched, friendless creature I am. JFor- 
give me for saying friendless," she proceeded, turning 
again to Lucy, "I shall be so again, and feel as if I 
were already. My marriage ten years ago was against 
the advice of those who knew better than myself; and 
when I found out that my husband was wortWess, a sort 
of shame kept me away from all my old associates. 
But human beings cannot live alone in a great city ; 
and from shrinking from his acquaintances as at first 
I did, in time I grew to tolerate them. This was 
my great error. No wonder that when the hour of 
need came, my early and true friends were disinclined 
to aid me. They had lost faith in me ; and though, 
thank Heaven, no one deep sin darkens my conscience, 
a host of circumstances in which I witnessed wrong in 
others, with scarcely an opposition on my part, crowd 




my memory to tell me they were risht. I am a good 
needle-woman, and, when my husband died, might 
havf supported my child and myself in comfort and 



respectabiUty. But there was no one whose word 
would be taken to sjpeak for me, where I might have 
procured good work; and inmting daily bmd as I 
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did» I gladly accepted the wretched pittance given 
for what they call slop work. But perhaps^ my 
ladies, you do not know what that is ?" 

" Indeed they do," said Mr. Greville ; " are you 
not aware that several cases of distress have come to 
light, in which the hard usage of the employers is so 
apparent, that the public attention is drawn to the 
subject, and we must hope some increase of remunera- 
tion will be adopted." 

" I told her so — I told her so," cried the widow with 
much feeline. " I told her, if the gentlefolks only 
knew how shapiefully we were paid, — ^for work as I 
have done for eighteen hours a day, I could not get 
more than sevenpence, — they would see us righted. 
But she always said no; that ladies and genUemen 
never bought our sort of work — and that things they 
did buy, they would have at the cheapest, wnthout 
staying to think if it were pomble to live by wuMng 
them. All this hardened my heart — ^which I thoi^ht 
had grown dead to every feeling. But it was not 
dead to kindnesa — the first that had been shown to 
me for years. It was a few weeks before my child 
died, that instead of plain work, I undertook some 
curious knitting in wool according to a certain pat- 
tern. However, the work was so much more tedious 
than I expected, that the lady for whom it was ordered 
made some other purchase instead, which induced the 
shopkeeper to take it on his own hands. And being 
a winter article, never till this morning was it un- 
packed, and exposed in his window for side." 

"Go on," said Lucy, for the widow paused— "go 
on, I cannot guess what all this leads to." 

" Do you remember ?" proceeded Mary Morris, in a 
quivering voice ;— " do you remember how you trembled 
and turned pale, when vou first learned my little Nancy 
had died of small-pox 7 we had been too poor to pay 
for her vaccination — ^and — and — like many others, too 
idle — ^too thoughtless to take her where it would have 
been done for nothing. Do you remember how you 
reproved me for my negligence, which, perhaps, I should 
have heeded less, had you not told me that you had an 
especial dread of the disease, having lost a dear friend 
by it, who, like yourself, had never been susceptible of 
the usual preventative T Do you remember how you 
implored me to destroy every article belonging to the 
child? Lady — lady — ^" and the widow's voice rose 
with her emotion — "lady, the black and crimson 
knitted shawl you bought this morning was knitted 
in that infected chamber, and even, from our scarcity 
of clothing, was wrapped round my dying Nancy !" 

"Horru)le — ^horrible!" exclaimed Mrs. Greville, 
starting from her chair. " Lucy — surely, Lucy, you 
have not worn it 7" 

"Be calm, dear mother," replied Miss Greville, 
with tearful eyes — " I have not even touched it, except 
with my glove." 

"ThaiSt Godl" murmured Mary Morris. 

" It was to be sent home this evening," continued 
Lucy ; " I do not think it is yet come." 
^ "And never will," returned the widow, " every par- 
ticle is reduced to ashes." 

"My poor Morris," said Lucy, touched to the 
heart, " tell us how you have done this— how you 
could do it." 

" You will bear with me, while I tell allmy thoughts?" 
and the poor woman felt that her audience was no in- 
different one. " I know not what it may foe, but I do 



know that a cloud has passed over you, and that, young 
as you are, you have seen sorrow. It was this that 
made your words go to my heart, for they came from 
yours ! it was this that made you wist, oh ! so much 
wiser than many that are old. It was this that taught 
me to tell you my griefs, and to own my errors ; for 
the very happy — those who have always been happy 
— seldom understand sorrow ; and it is hard to make 
them comprehend the temptations of poverty. It was 
vou who tAUght me to feel human affection again — for I 
knew that I loved you when I found I rejoiced that your 
eve was brighter, your cheek more rosy, your step more 
light, and your voice more cheerful than before. You 
were leaning on the arm of a handsome gentleman to- 
day, when I saw you admire, through the window, 
that very infected 3hftwl ; and I knew by the torn of 
his head that he loved you, and I knew that you would 
not su£fer one to look so, if his love were not allowed. 
I saw you go into the shop ; I saw the shawl taken 
down ; I peered through the door, and knew that you 
bought it. My heart smote me, but my thoughts 
were too confused for me to act at the moment — ^nor 
was my conscience thoroughly awakened till after- 
wards. I pictured you sick itod suffering. I thought 
even you might die — or I thought you might rise 
changed, disfijrared, with beauty for ever sone — and I 
thought, would the handsome gentleman love you the 
same as now 7 — for lady, dear voung lady, such things 
have been ; and the woman who is loved, should che- 
rish her beauty yet more than she who hopes to win a 
heart. Well, all these thoughts struggling in my 
mind made me nearly wild. I went to the shopkeeper, 
and told him the story: he oidy laughed, until I 
threatened to relate it to you. I afterwards manoeuvred 
to see the parcel, which was packed and directed, 
for as I evidently knew you, it never occurred to 
him that I was ignorant of your address, and so he 
took no nains to conceal it. On my returning him the 
four shillingd he paid me for the knitting, and the 
three shillings the material cost, he at last gave it up ; 
and he will tell you a version of the story, taking, no 
doubt, some credit to himself, and b^ you to receive 
some other article for the poimd at which I saw it 
was priced." 

" Your conduct," said Mr. Greville, with emotion, 
" has in this instance been so admirable, that it ex- 
tenuates a hundred faults. But, in the abject poverty 
you describe, how did you procure the sum of seven 
shillings?" 

"I — I — pawned the bed the dear young lady sent 
me yesterday." 

"But you shall sleep on it to-night," cried Mr. 
Greville, drawing a sovereign from ms purse, "with 
an easy conscience, and, I trust, a lighter heart than 
usual. 

" It cannot be," said the widow, calmly — " though 
my heart is Ughter, and I am happier than I have been 
for many years. I feel once more that I may dare to 
hope to meet iny little Nan^ in Heaven — and in this 
world I am resigned to my rate." 

" What is it you mean f " 

" I must tell you the whole truth — though I did 
not mean it — or you will misjudge me. Hannah Wil- 
kins and I have parted — indeed, though we rented the 
room between us, the things are aU hers. The scraps 
I had were made away with when poor Nancy lay ill." 

" I suppose," said Mr. Greville, with some pene- 
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tration, *' she quarrelled mth you for parting with the 
bed?" 

The uridow bowed her head, and tears again gushed 
forth. 

*' Whatever present inconyenience may arise to you,'' 
continued Mr. Greyille, *' 1 rejoice at the separation ; 
for it is evident to me, that ^our companion has 
heightened every temptation which has crossed your 
paw, and weakened every good resolution that has 
arisen in your mind. Above most things, should rich 
or poor shun such associates. Now that I have 
learned your story, I recognize you as persons of whom 
I chanced the other day to hear something. It may 
be some encouragement for the future, for you to 
know that even the poor pittance you have been able 
to earn, has been in consequence of your better cha- 
racter. Her future is easOy seen, — she will sink to 
perfect beggary. But tell me, have you a roof to 
shelter you?" 

''I thought you would have reproached me," sobbed 
the widow — " turned me away from your door. And 
I am used to anger and upbraidings. — I never thought 
I should tell you — I go to-night to ask admission into 
the workhouse." 

«« No, no," cried Mr. Greville— " no need for that." 

" Suppose," said Lucy, laying her hand kindly on 
the widow's arm — " suppose you take the sovereign 
papa has placed before you — recover your bed — hire a 
clean little room to yourself— and " 

" We will find some oddments to furnish it," said 
Mrs. Greville, continuing the speech her daughter had 
hesitated finishing. 

" And you shall make me a shawl, precisely like 
that I bought to-day," exclaimed Lucy; " and for your 
labour you shall be fairly paid ;— this will be a 
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begmning, till we can find more regular work 
you." 

'* I think," said Mrs. Greville, with a smile that 
made Lucnr blush — " I think we alone shall find plenty 
of work ror you between this and Christmas, — for a 
wedding without new clothes is like — is like ." 

*' Christmas without plum pudding," said Mr. 
Greville, impatient for a simile. 

" Summer without flowers," cried his more poetical 
wife. 

The widow was too happy for aught save tears, and 
blessings on her benefactors. 

" I wonder," murmured Mr. Greville, after a long 
pause'' — I wonder if, when we cannot be roused to hu- 
manity by the knowledge of suffering, it is decreed that 
we must be frightened into it in seUT-defence ? Little 
he knows, I fear, of the human heart, who has never 
been tempted !" 

Should this sketch from real life meet the eye of a 
child of toil, of want, of penury, not in vain will it 
have been committed to paper, if a sentence therein 
strengthens one good resolve, or loosens one strong 
chain of habit that binds to evil thoughts or bad ex- 
ample. Not in vain, if it makes him understand that 
the rich cannot relieve the want they do not know. 
And oh ! not in vain, if it makes some favourite of 
fortune turn with pitying heart and open hand to the 
toil-worn and starving. Not too ambitious for a 
prayer is it, that my simple story may be one of the 
many grains in the heavy balance, to prompt our 
country's Sages and Senators to plan wisely for th^ 
humble, oppressed, but industrious countrywomen, 
whose ill-re^d, life-wearing toil, has lately been brought 
to their notice. 
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Proud and stem on his mountain throne. 

King Winter kept his state ; 
In his cloudy robe, with his icy crown. 

Dark monarch of earth I he sate. 

His aged head was wreathed with snow, — 

With snow like hoary hair ; 
The hills beneath him crouch'd them low. 

In homage round his chair. 

Dread and drear is the monarch's power. 

And blighting the breath he breathes, — 
But the sternest heart hath its gentler hour. 
As the rock-cleft hideth the moss-borne flower. 
With its pink and tiny wreaths. 

" I will prepare a royal feast" — 
(So spake the monarch's voice) — 

''That may, such weary ages pass'd. 
My lonely heart rejoice. 



''Then go! ye vassals, hasten forth. 
As on the lightning's wing, — 

Gather all that is fair of earth ! 
Gather, and to me bring ! 

" A robe of soft and summer green 
Around mv shoulders throw ; 

Of ivy wreath a verdant screen. 
To hide my couch of snow ! 

" Unlock the bound and fetter'd stream. 

To run in silver down ; 
Call here the zephyr and the beam. 

To make the flowers their own. 

"And reach me in a foaming cup 
The juice of the southern vine. 

That I may see it flashing up 
In its bright and crystSi snrine. 
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'' Call from the sunny lands of song 

The minstrels of tne air, 
For I have miss'd and moum'd too long 

Their notes so silver-clear. 

" And hear, ye vassals, hear my throne. 
Where flowers may round me spring ; 

I will no longer dream alone, 
That I on earth am king!" 

And low their heads his vassals how'd 

Before their master's will ; 
But said,— "Thy slaves are not alloVd 

Thy hiddmg to fulfil. 

" Hadst thou for gold or treasure ask'd^ 

Or the flashing diamond-stone. 
We would for thee our strength have tasked— 

They should have been thine own. 

" We'll build for thee thy palace walls 

Of crystal clear and bright. 
And hang around thy regal halls 

The rock-borne flowers of light; 

" If so thou wilt ! " His face, the king 

In sorrow tum'd away ; 
"Go I I have ask'd of ve, a thing 

From powers beyond my sway, — 

" Stem is my strength, wide my command, — 

But my domain of dread 
Gives but the sceptre to the hand. 

No garland for the head." 

And as he spoke, the palace wall 
Sprang open with a sudden sound ; 

Again it closed, and in the hall 

A beauteous youth was standing found. 

A lofly mien — ^yet gentle too — 

Told that his birth and power he knew ; 

Yet as to show his skill to charm. 

He bore a lyre upon his arm. 

His graceful limbs with strength were strung,- 
His ringlets, bright as sun-touch'd gold. 

Which he behind him careless flung. 
Waved rich in many a glossy fold. 

With dauntless brow he gazed upon 

Old Winter and his ancient throne ; 

And Winter felt a secret fear. 

As if a rival power were near. 

Yet first the monarch silence broke ; 

" Speak, youth, and be thine errand told — 
Why hath thy foot our echoes woke V* 

So question' d he the minstrel bold. 



And boldly, too, the answer came,— - 
" A Poet I — the Spring my name ! 
Where'er I go, I bear along 
The life of light, the love of song. 

"But where I dwell, and whence I come, 
I may not tell ; 'tis distant far ; 

Thou canst not live where I can roam ; 
And when I leave my glowing star, 

As now I do — ^to cross the maiui 

And field and flood and mountain chain. 

I breathe the spell that seta them free 

From all thy icy tyranny. 

"The voices that around me rise. 

Companions of my onward oath, 
A greater power within them lies, 

Tlian dwells in all thy stormy wrath ; 
For if my golden lyre I take. 
And if my gentle song I wake. 
The world is soften'd to the strain. 
And laugheth forth in flowers again.*' 

"Then," said the monarch, "wake for me 
The song in which such magic dwells — 
That I may drink its melody, 

And mark the marvel of thy spells." 
The youthful minstrel touoh'd the string, 
And sung unto the agfed king ; — 
And gardens spread and flow^^s sprung 
Around, like visions, as he sung. 

The song was o'er ; the minstrel ceased ; 

No word the monarch said ; 
But he his hands together press' d^ 

And how'd his hoary head. 

What should that falling tear-drop speak? 

It did not flow for pain : 
What flush was on that ag6d cheek. 

When he raised his head again? 

"Take thou, the guerdon is thine own. 

My kingdom take to thee — 
Be thine my diadem and crown, 

My sceptre thine shall be. 

" I'll bend no more beneath the weight 
Of stem and blightmg power ; 

I sought in vain, on my throne of state. 
For the love-encircling bower. 

" My heart the joy could never know, 
That love, that song could bring — 
Poet, thy hand I Farewell, my throne, 
I'll blend my being with thine own. 
Thou spirit of the Spring." 
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WiioEVEB goes to Derbyshire, the Moots Dores of 
England, will find himself drawn, by its great reputa- 
tation and popularity, to visit Dove Dale, the most 
celebrated of all the beautiful vallies of that part of the 
country, probably as much on account of its being the 
nearest and the first reached, as for its real merits; 
for Monsal Dale, near Bakewell, Darley Dale, near 
Chatsworth, and the fine dales of Hope and Castleton, 
as well as the magnificent gorges of the Peak, which 
more resemble it in its grandest aspect, may all vie 
with the banks of the Dove in attraction. Still Dove 
Dale has features of its own which cannot but render 
it a favourite haunt, and, like the vallies in the Pyre- 
nees, it is a beauty with many rivals. 

The vale of Matlock itself, from whence tourists 
generally start for this excursion, is, perhaps, the most 
striking of any, with its majestic Tors rismg perpen- 
dicularly from the murmuring river Derwent, their 
huse masses clothed with thick and spreading trees, 
ana wreaths of ivy hanging from their rugged sum- 
mits. Immediately above the bath on eacn side rise 
these fine rocks, hemming in the valley and giving it 
the appearance of a fortified spot. The range of the 
Hag Tors, succeeded by those of the Wild Cat, peer 
from the clinging and clustering branches wnich 
partly conceal them, and seem to make signals to the 
answering heights of Masson opposite, while the 
dark, mysterious, Druid-like piles of the Dungeon 
Tors shroud themselves entirely in a thick, tangled 
wood near, as though they were jealous that modern 
eyes should gaze upon their dark ravines and high 
altars, where once solemn service was performed to a 
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Deity whose attributes are now unknown, and the 
rights of whose awful worship are only guessed at. 

It would seem as if the Bath of Sf atlock were 
destined to remain a secret, guarded as it has been for 
ages by mountains of stone of such gigantic size. 
That which is called the High Tor stands sentinel at 
one extremity, a huge square mass with buttresses 
and towers, and at the other it was necessary to hew 
a way through an enormous rock, in order to obtain a 
passage. The road now passes by both these sub- 
dued giants, but they still frown angrily on the in- 
truders in their solituae. A huge mountain, opposite 
the cleft which man*s hand has dared to make, looks 
fearfully menacing, as it raises its great height in 
front, as if still inclined to bar the way. Yet here, on 
the very spot most belonging to secret nature, where 
art and commerce seem least to find their place, the 
roaring of the impetuous stream, leaping over a bar- 
rier of rocks, announces a phenomenon ; and a struc-* 
ture, as large as the mighty Tors themselves, lifts its 
broad form, transparent with many windows, and pro- 
claims that trade has usurped, or, at least, divides the 
honour of the place which wanderers in search of 
health alone had sought in former days. 

Richard Arkwright*s cotton-mill stands close be- 
side the giant Tors, and rivals them in magnitude, 
while his Castle of Willerslej crowns the verdant 
hill above the gushing stream, and shows itself, amidst 
the suiTounding forest, a memorial of the triumph of 
industry and in^nuity. 

The stranger is startled when told by Us guide thai 
the beautiful valley he traverses for several miles on 
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hia way to Dove Dale, is called by the high Roman 
name of Via Gellia : it is true that, thanks to Derby- 
shire simplicity , the classic sound is somewhat altered, 
and the puzzling appellation of Viajelly still more 
perplexes him. This Via is full of beauty, winding 
ancl turning in graceful uncertainty, and presenting 
its rocky emmences, its small lakes, and its deep 
woods to the admiring eye. 

Then comes a sudden change; — wild moors, without 
a tree, stretch forth their barren bosoms, dotted with 
large dark stones here and there, and sometimes sink- 
ing down into witchlike glens, over which black dis- 
coloured heaps of rocks grimly preside, like the 
watch-towers of ogres, who lie in wait for stragglers 
from the happy valley beyond. These dismal tracts, 
many of which are now redeemed from barrenness, 
and richly cultivated, are placed immediately amongst 
the fine scenes to which they form so great a con- 
trast ; and between Via Gellia and Dove Dale occur 
several such. Here formerly stood many Druid altars 
and rocking-stones, which were accustomed, through 
long years, to awe the beholders; but " stone hedges** 
being tlie fashion in Derbyshire, one by one these 
temples have disappeared, and may be traced in their 
remnants alone. 

Everywhere the road sparkles with sparry particles, 
and round Matlock up to the High Peak, the paths 
glitter as if the fairies had strewn them with dia- 
monds ; but as Dove Dale is approached, these indi- 
cations of mines cease. At a certain spot where a 
humble way-side inn appears, the traveller quits his 
vehicle, and here those who are accredited guides are 
in waiting, to conduct the bewildered seeker afler no- 
velty. Not that any place can less need a guide than 
Dove Dale, as the path issuflSciently easy and straight- 
forward. 

On a first approach nothing but barren hills of un- 
inviting aspect, without a solitary tree, are before the 
view, — no mdications appear of the future beauty, and 
for nearly a mile no improvement takes place. All 
this time, as the walk continues, a strange object 
attracts the attention ; it is an immensely high pyra- 
midal mountain of several sides, all nearly fiat and 
tapering to a point, where on the very summit is placed 
by nature a single pointed grey stone, forming the 
peak. Tliis mountam is covered with short turf, but 
neither tree nor shrub break its monotony, and the 
shape, totally unlike any which surround it, gives it a 
remarkable and surprising efiect. This is the cele- 
brated Thorp Cloud, named as one of the curiosities 
of the country. It stands across the valley like a 
huge gate, and the river Dove runs round its foot. 
When the point is reached at which the river appears, 
the valley begins to show signs of beauty. Luxuriant 
foliage runs feathering up the steeps; grey, picturesque 
rocks come forth amongst the trees ; and a hundred 
accidents of the ground render it interesting and 
curious. 

The female explorer, whose strength is not equal to 
six miles' walking, is here recommended a remedy by 
the female guide, whose praises of the valley before it 
shows claims to admiration, somewhat disturb the tran- 
quillity of enjoyment requisite on these occasions ; 
but should her arguments avail, and a help, in the 
shape of a pretty quiet donkey, be accepted, she will 
maxe herself acquainted with an interesting boy of 



little more than seven years of age, who is the pre- 
siding genius of the scene, and who, as patient as his 
animal, plods on beside, leading it by the bridle over 
stony places, as if his fragile arm had power to sup- 
port it, should the sure foot slip at the edge of a 
precipice. 

In passing this road lately, the writer ot this sketch 
made the acquaintance of Uttle Tommy, of whose life 
his grandmother, tlie guide, recounted the few and sad 
events. Afler a long struggle through a rough road 
we rested beneath a shady tree, and the great heat 
having given a richer glow to the peach-like cheek of 
little Tommy, and his general appearance bespeaking 
his fatigue, we desired him to sit beside us and share 
our hermit meal. The sigh that accompanied his 
action as he threw himself prone on the turf, and the 
abandonment of his dimpled brown tiny hands to re- 
pose as he loosed the bridle, were touching in the 
extreme. His grandmother, while we paused, took 
out her knitting, and observing our attention much 
attracted to little Tommy, remarked — 

** Ah ! poor child, young as he is, he has had 
plenty of troubles, if he did but know them ; and, no 
doubt, there are many more waiting for him. It's 
always unlucky to be bom within sight of Thorp 
Cloud — his mother and he, too, had the misfortune 
of it.'* 

*' Indeed," said I ; ''is that said to be the case?** 

" Oh, there's no doubt of it," was the answer. 
'' I've had twelve children, and Martha was tlie only 
one born in my cottage, which you might see up there 
amongst the rocks on the other side of the river — just 
facing the great mountain that shuts the valley in. 
We were only lately come to live here then, and I never 
expected to stay so many years. As soon as I saw that 
strange big rocky hill, I had a sort of shudder come 
over me, and was sure it boded no good. My hus- 
band died when my Martha was only five years old, 
and she died in a decline, fretting after her husband ; 
and I have had nothing since to live by but showing 
the valley to strangers. All my own children are in 
different parts, and little Tommy and I live together 
now alone, both father and mother dead ; our donkey 
is the best in the valley, and never tires, nor my 
grandson neither in general ; but the sun to-day is so 
hot, it is better not to think of going back for an hour 
till the shadows are a little longer." 

We quite agreed with her, and encouraged her to 
tell us the traditions of the valley, which she did as 
follows: — ^The reason Thorp Cloud is unlucky b, 
because, in former times, there was a convent on the 
very top of the rock, where strange evil work went on 
amongst the monks. They possessed the right of fish- 
ing in the Dove, and had great possessions in this part 
of the country. Whoever passed through the valley 
was obliged to pay a toll, and they often exacted more 
than persons had any right to give. By degrees, as 
they were unresisted, they grew more and more inso- 
lent, until they were littleness than robbers; for several 
of the stoutest used to post themselves at a small 
chapel under the arch of rocks which looks over the 
turn of the stream, and as they could see every one 
that approached, they would hasten down the steep, 
and stop the passenger, demanding his money to 
whatever amount they pleased. 

No representations were of any avail, for they were 
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80 rich that they could, at any time, bribe the great 
lords who had castles near, to help them and espouse 
their cause ; and they could afford to subscribe such 
large sums to the church when they were applied to, 
that no superior ever took notice of the numerous 
complaints made by those whom they had injured. 

The abbot of the convent was a young man and 
▼ery handsome, and he did not live in any way like a 
churchman, nor observe any of the ordinances of his 
order. He would sometimes be absent for weeks to- 
gether, and it was thought he went to the king's court, 
and lived in great luxury and splendour, and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he came, no one knowing who 
or what he waa* It was suspected that he possessed 
a secret to renew his youth, for the oldest monk in 
the convent had never seen any change in his ap- 
pearance. 

At some distance from this valley, on one of the 
numerous heights, formerly stood a castle, which be- 
longed to Sir Theobald Vernon, a brave old knight, 
who had two lovely daughters, Barbara and Alice, 
who were the pride of the whole country, and sought 
in marriage far and near : neither of them, however, 
seemed to wish to enter into the state of matrimony ; 
and Alice, on the contrary, had a vocation for the 
church, which her father regretted, as he did not wish 
to part with either. The confessor of the castle was 
considered a very holy man ; but he had formerly be- 
longed to the convent of Thorp Cloud, and those who 
knew that community were suspicious of all who 
came from it. He, however, had quitted the brother- 
hood for some reason, and was- permitted to reside in 
Sir Theobald's house, where he was almost wholly a 
recluse, and the fame of his sanctity was extreme. 
His learning was also very great, and the stars and 
heavens were to him an open book, in which he could 
read the destiny of others. 

Late one winter evening, when the snow was fall- 
ing, and the bleak wind howled over the rocky moors, 
a traveller run^ at the castle bell, and entreated shel- 
ter for the night. He was admitted, and found to be 
a knight of graceful and prepossessing appearance, 
and evidently, by his bearing, of gentle birth. 

He represented that he had been beniehted on his 
way, and knew not whither he had strayed ; but when 
Sir Theobald came to converse with him, it appeared 
that it was to his castle that he was on his journey, in 
order to deliver letters from his father, an old com- 
panion in arms of Sir Theobald. 

The meeting was very cordial — ^the more so from 
bemg unexpected; and the young knight was detained 
as a visitor for several days, during which time he had 
opportunities of seeing the two ladies frequently, and 
it was evident that Barbara had made a deep impres- 
sion on him ; in fttct he was not long before he de- 
manded her in marriage of her father, who was pleased 
with the project, for he was a person of great wealth . 
and condition. The fair object of his attachment was 
&r from insensible to his attentions, and gave her free 
consent to the wishes of her father and lover. It was 
agreed that the young knight, who was called Sir 
Everard De Clare, should return with a proper retinue, 
in a short time, and claim his bride : certam. arrange- 
ments were entered into and preliminaries settled, 
after which Sir Everard took his leave. 

A few weeks only had elapsed, when he returned 



with a great many followers, splendidly attired: he 
brought letters from his father, regretting his illness, 
which prevented him from coming in person to. be 
present at his son's marriage, but sending his blessing 
and a magnificent present. 

Father Laurence, the confessor, performed the 
nuptial ceremony, and Sir Everard' and his beautiful 
bride departed from the castle, followed by a numerous 
train, all brilliancy and gaiety. 

They had been gone but twelve days, when Sir 
Theobald arose one morning very ill at ease, having 
had a dream of a strange nature, which greatly dis- 
turbed him. He thought he saw his daughter Barbara 
chained to the wall of a dungeon, and weeping bit- 
terly, clasping her hands, and calling to him for help. 
He named this dream only to Alice, who endeavoured 
to reassure him, but in vain : he resolved to follow his 
daughter, and ascertain if any ill had befallen her. 

Accordingly he quitted his castle, determined to 
go at once to the abode of Sir Everard, which was at 
a considerable distance. It was more than sixteen 
years since he had visited his old friend, who had been 
last to him about five years before, and at that time 
they had spoken of the alliance of their children : he 
had not seen young Everard since he was a boy till 
they had lately met, and the wishes of both fathers 
were accomplished in the manner related. 

He travelled without attendants and in a gloomy 
mood, for he could not divest his mind of a certain 
terror respecting his daughter. When he came at 
length within sight of Thorp Cloud, at the entrance of 
the Valley of the Dove, suddenly his bridle was 
seized by no civil hand, and he was ordered to pay the 
accustomed toll ; but, while he searched for his purse 
to comply with the demand, a voice near exclaimed, 
'' It is the man we expected," and he was instantly 
dragged from his horse and carried off he knew not 
whither. 

Meantime many days had elapsed, and the Lady 
Alice heard no news of her father ; and still as time 
wore on he returned not, until her fears amounted to 
terror, and she imparted her alarm to Father Lau- 
rence, entreating his advice and assistance. 

'' Some evil, doubtless, has happened to your 
father," said he; ''would that prayers might avert 
it ! I will consult the stars, and endeavour to gain 
some clue to the mystery." 

After some time the confessor informed the lady 
that he found by his art that danger hung over botn 
Sir Theobald and his daughter Barbara, and that the 
only hope of their being rescued from it was for Alice 
to go on a pilgrimage to the Holy Well, beneath the 
rocks of the Twelve Apostles, in Dove Dale, there to 
offer up her prayers and entreaties to be enlightened 
as to tneir fate. The holy man offered to accompany 
her on her expedition ; and, impatient as she was to 
attempt the rdief of those so dear to her, Alice imme- 
diately made ready for her journey. 

The evening before their intended departure, just 
as she was preparing to retire to her chamber, a ring 
at the castle bell announced a visitor. On the portal 
being opened, a knight appeared, who desired that 
his name should be announced to Sir Theobald as Sir 
Everard de Clare. Alice. received the announcement 
with an exclamation of delight, as she expected to 
hear news of her father ; but great was her amaaee- 
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ment when a stranger entered the hall, and bowing 
low, expressed his sorrow to find that her father was 
absent, and his apologies for intruding on her privacy. 

Alice was amazed : " How !" said she ; " did not 
my servants announce you as Sir Everard de Clare ? — 
are you of the same name and lineage as my sister's 
husband?'' 

The young Knight smiled. " I am the only son of 
my father's house/' said he ; '' and require him to 
present me, stranger as I am, to his old companion in 
arms ; my father is on his way, and my impatience 
alone caused me to precede him. I hear the sound of 
his horse's feet even now in the court below : our 
ignorance of this country is the reason that we arrive 
at so unseasonable an hour." 

Alice remained transfixed to the spot with amaze- 
ment, while the doors flew open, and the father of Sir 
Everard appeared, and approaching her, repeated his 
son's regrets for Sir Theobald's absence. 

" Alas !" said Alice, " what is the meaning of this ? 
•—what Altai mistake has occurred ! It is but a 
month since my sister was married in this castle to Sir 
Ererard de Clare, and is now departed with her hus- 
band to his domain. My father's anxious care for 
her, excited by a fearful dream, caused him to 
follow them ; — what vision is this which so bewilders 
me?" 

It soon became apparent to the unfortunate girl 
that they had been betrayed by some impostor, and 
that both her father and sister were the victims of a 
deep-laid plot for their injury. She feared to trust her 
new guests, for she had no means of ascertaining the 
truth, and they might be as false as the former 
strangers : her doubts were however dissipated on this 
head by the testimony of several of the servants who 
had seen the elder Sir Everard on his late visit to the 
castle. 

What was now to be resolved on was the difficulty, 
for conjecture was but perplexing. *« I will," said 
Alice, " put my project into execution, and visit the 
Holy Well — Heaven will, perhaps, direct what should 
be done." 

Accordingly Father Laurence, who appeared to feel 
deeply for her distress, agreed that he would be her 
guide to the valley where the well was situated, and 
Obey set out. 

Old Sir Everard, however, was uneasy that she had 
determined on the step : he was a soldier, had lived 
much in the world, and had little faith in the miracles 
which the church enjoined to be believed. 

'* My counsel is," said he to his son, " that we take 
a stout band with us, and follow the path of the lady 
---these are not times when monks and females can 
travel safely, when knights like Sir Theobald meet 
with dangers." 

They resolved consequently to provide themselves 
with arms and men ; and, without letting the object of 
their care know of their intent, to watch her journey 
and be ready in case she and her guide should be 
molested. 

Alice and the monk set forth on foot, in humble 
guise, and took their way to the holy fountain of the 
Twelve Apostles, which they reached after much 
fatigue, llie beautiful well of transparent water was 
surrounded with flowerii^ shrubs, and situated in a 
sequestered nook, on a small promontory in the 



centre of the River Dove, which was there so shallow 
as to be easily forded. Alice knelt by the side of the 
water and offered up her prayers. 

*' Stay here, my child," said Father Laurence, 
^< while I absent myself for a little space and offer my 
prayers at the chapel of Our Lady on yonder height. 
Remain you in meditation, imploring the Divine aid 
till I return." 

The daughter of Sir Theobald obeyed his Injunc- 
tions, and, with tears and sobs, uttered her entreaties 
to the Holy Apostles to enlighten her on the subject 
most interesting to her heart. 

Suddenly she lifted up her head at a sound near 
her, and beheld, close at her side, the false Sir Eve- 
rard who had married her sister. 

'* Be not alarmed, lovely Alice," said he calmly, 
as she faintly shrieked, *' you are the victim of delu- 
sion — I know all — Barbara and myself, as well as our 
father, have been nearly sacrificed to a base plot, but 
we are all safe. Follow me, if you would behold those 
for whom your prayers have just arisen, and see them 
happy and in security." 

Bewildered and amazed, Alice knew not what to 
believe, or how to act : the young man continued to 
assure her of his truth, and begged her to have confi- 
dence in him ; and, taking her hand, drew her from 
the fountain. Hardly, however, had they crossed the 
little ford when, from a projecting rock, a party 
rushed down and seized the suppcwed Sir Everard, 
while he who had proclaimed himself the true one, 
appeared with his father at a little distance. 

The false knight defended himself vigorously, and 
called loudly for assistance, at the same time the 
chapel bell above rung violently,making the valley echo 
with the sound ; and while he was still resisting odds, 
a large party of the soldiers of the Convent of Thorp 
Cloud suddenly appeared, and hurrying forward, en- 
gaged with the men of the castle. They speedily 
rescued their friend and chief, for such the felse Eve- 
rard appeared to be ; and, after a long struggle, their 
superior numbers were found too much for the sup- 
porters of Alice, and the latter, carrying the lady with 
them, were obliged to fly. 

Arrived at the castle, they held consultation as to 
what had better be done : it was now evident to both 
father and son, that the impostor was no other than 
the redoubted Abbot of Thoip Cloud ; and it seemed 
but too plain that the Lady Barbara and Sir Theobald 
had both fallen his yictims. Father Laurence's dis- 
appearance also included him in their suspicion. 

But though they were aware of all this, yet the 
difficulty was to know where to look for redress. The 
Abbot's wealth and power made him the terror of the 
country far and near, and his supporters were nu- 
merous and much more influential than Sir Everard or 
any of his friends. An appeal to royal justice was the 
only chance left them, and that they at length re- 
solved on. 

King John was then monarch of England, and 
though a prince without religion or morality, he was 
avaricious to a degree which caused him to stop at 
nothing likely to replenish his coffers; it was true 
that the Abbot's friendship might be useful in supply- 
ing him with treasure, but not to the amount that the 
confiscation of his monastery and the obtaining all the 
ill-gotten wealth of the community was sure to do. 
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The churchy however, always ready to screen her 
sons, would doubtless step forward in the Abbot's 
defence; but all the nobles in the land would be 
likely to espouse their quarrel, as the outrage they 
complained of had been committed on one of the 
privileged class, and not merely on a peasant or yeo- 
man,who8e wrongs would scarcely have mterested them. 
It was a long and perilous journey to Eltham 
Palace, where King John then resided ; but the father 
and son resolved to set out, the Lady Alice being in their 
company, as they felt her safety could not be secured 

if she were left behind. 

• • • # 

Some weeks had passed away, and the Valley of 
the Dove was restored to all its original tranquillity : 
the clear beautiful stream ran gushing along its rocky 
bed, now hiding itself beneath the overhanging trees, 
now spreading its shallow waves across the weedy 
expanse amongst flowers and grass, for at that time no 
dams kept it within bounds, and formed artificial 
cataracts, as now. Few travellers passed through, for 
the reputation of this quiet retreat had become sus- 
pected, and none but strangers ventured into its re« 
cessesy-^enthusiasts alone, who believed in the mira- 
culous power of the healing well, and the intercession 
of the Twelve Apostles, came to the spot, and the 
tyrants of Thorp Cloud found that their revenues 
were diminishing. 

Enormous wealth, however, was theirs, and their 
power proportionably great. The Abbot was seated at 
liis sumptuous board with several of his favourite 
friends of the monastery, and a churchman of high 
rank from a distant convent in the South, in whose 
honour a feast was held. Music, wine, and mirth 
prevailed, and nothing that could recall Uie gloom of 
the cloister was to be traced in their demeanour. At 
length a pause ensued: one by one the guests re- 
tired, and the Abbot and his friend were left alone to 
commune, when the following dialogue ensued : — 

** It 11^ true, then, that King John intends to take 
up the quarrel of this foolish knight, Sir Everard de 
Cflare ; and that he believes the wild ravings of this 
silly girl?'' 

** So true,** replied his friend, " that by to-mor- 
row's dawn the valley will be filled with his troops, 
and you will be summoned to give up the prisoners 
supposed to be in your custody,* or your monastery 
will be besieged." 

" Has the King weighed well the consequences of 
such an act ?" said the Abbot. *' I imagine not : he 
thinks to gain easy possession of all my wealth, but 
he knows not my resources. This paper will put him 
in possession of many facts he is not aware of, and 
will teach him better policy. Be it your care to pre- 
sent it to his Majesty, at the same time that you in- 
vite him, in my name, to visit my humble cell, where 
I will give him a royal reception, and show him such 
reasons as shall make him altogether change his in- 
tentions, or I have miscalculated his character. You 
see yonder tun, it is supposed to contain choice wine 
— open the lid, which is unfastened, and behold its 
quality." 

The priest obeyed, and, with the Abbot's help, re- 
moved the cover of a huge barrel, which stood on one 
end in a corner of the apartment, and saw with as- 
tonishment that it was filled with broad gold pieces. 



y This paper informs the King of what vintage this 
wine is," said the Abbot, smiling; '' it is not the first 
time he has tasted it, and he will not resist it now. 
But for your timely warning, it might not have been 
prepared, and one of somewhat smaller dimensions 
shall forthwith be dispatched to your convent at 
Eltham, as a token of my gratitude." 

The friends, after this conversation, returned to the 
table, and as the Abbot had a fine judgment in wine of 
all sorts, he assisted his friend in per^tine his own, 
which was little inferior, and it was nearly morning 
when they separated to their respective cells. By day- 
break, however, every altar in the chapel of the mo- 
nastery blazed with gems and gold and glittering lights 
— all the precious relics were displayed, and gorgeous 
preparation was made as for some important occasion. 
Scarcely had the sun risen, when, advancing from 
the further end of the valley, was seen a procession, 
escorted by a military guard, such as was always at- 
tached to religious establishments in those troublous 
times. The banners and ensigns which waved on 
high, proclaimed that the Abbot of the rich and im- 
portant Abbey of Beauchief, and the Superior of the 
White Canons of Dale Abbey, near Derby, were on 
their way to the monastery of Thorp Cloud, on a 
friendly visit. 

The procession had advanced to the foot of the py- 
ramidal mountain, and was beginning its progress of 
ascent, when clarions were heard at a distance, and 
another party, numerous and well armed, appeared 
advancing in the opposite direction ; these earned the 
royal flag of England, and foremost of them all rode 
a knight, who was easily recognized as the King. 
Their intent was evidently hostile; but, when they 
beheld the religious procession which preceded them, 
there was a pause, and a short parley between the 
leader and his immediate followers. At the same time 
a party of monks, headed by the priest, who had 
lately held converse with the Abbot of Thorp Cloud, 
were seen hastening down the hill, and in a snort time 
reached the spot where King John stood. The 
monarch startea on beholding him. 

" How I" he exclaimed ; " good Prior, this is, in- 
deed, an unexpected meeting-^I thought you safe in 
your cell at Eltham, and now i see you in my path." 

•* The church. Sire," said the Prior, " is always 
vigilant, and always prompt to serve its sovereign and 
its country. Be pleased to read this paper, and you 
will perceive that the Abbot of yonder monastery has 
your good in view : he was apprised of your intended 
visit to these parts, and has deputed me to entreat 
you will not pass his humble walls without partaking 
of the poor hospitality he can ofier. Two prelates 
from neighbouring convents have, at his summons, 
arrived with tlie hope of being in time to oflFer their 
homage to your Majesty, and all is prepared to receive 
your visit, should you deign to honour this mean 
place with your presence." 

The King smiled^took the paper, and as he read it 
his face flushed, and his eyes sparkled. He cast a hasty 
glance along the line of his followers, which, though 
numerous, were unequal to those his quick eye dis- 
cerned upon the mountain-road above. He muttered 
to a knight near him, ** I am fairly caught by this 
wily priest : he is supported by the whole clergy of 
the country, and I shall gain little but blows by at- 
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tacking his eagle's nest. It is best to put on a face 
of friendship — we must get rid of these peevish 
knights — be it your care to divert them, while I, 
with some stout followers, will repair to the monas- 
tery and partake of the repast that awaits me. This 
keen mountain air has awakened my appetite. A 
tun of gold ! — to be renewed every year — the Abbot is 

not a friend with whom to be too severe." 

• • « • 

The King was feasted in the monastery that day in 
a manner worthy of the richest potentate of Europe, 
and frequently did he afterwards allude to the unri- 
valled cheer which he there enjoyed. When he de- 
parted, amongst other presents with which his fol- 
lowers were laden, an enormous tun of choice wine 
was with difficulty conveyed to the foot of the moun- 
tain by the domestics of the establishment, and placed 
in a wagon, prepared for it by the provident care of 
the Abbot. 

King John went merrily away, followed by his train, 
and took the road to the South, while Sir Everard de 
Clare, his son, and the Lady Alice, returned mourn- 
fully to the castle of the former, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the Valley of the Dove. 

^ Nothing was ever heard more of Sir Theobald or 
his daughter Barbara, and, after a lapse of a short 
period. Lady Alice became the wife of the young Sir 
Everard. In the wars of the Barons, which ensued 
before many years had passed, both the father and 
son distinguished themselves in arms against the King, 
and became his most determined foes, aflfording great 
assistance to the patriotic knights who forced him to 
do that justice which hb evil nature resisted. 

But nothing seemed to shake the stability of the 
monastery of Thorp Cloud : its Abbot grew richer and 
more powerful, and derived enormous wealth from the 
fame of the Holy Well, where miracles increased to such 
a degree that it became a place of the greatest resort 
in the kingdom. 

He was late one evening in summer returning from 
an expedition which had caused his absence several 
days from his monastic retreat, when as his horse 
entered the dreary pass which opens into the valley, 
he suddenly started and reared, and refused to go on. 
The Abbot gazed around him, but could perceive 
nothing to cause alarm, and urged the animal to ad- 
vance, but in vain ; he therefore dismounted and 
tried to lead him along, when, in the deep shade of a 
high pointed rock, he saw a tall figure standing 
motionless, just in his path. An unusual tremor 
took possession of him, and he paused, unable to 
conquer his alarm ; — at length he said — 

" Stranger, remove, I pray, from my path ; you 
obstruct my way — let me pass.'* 

The figure moved on without speaking, and con- 
tinued to proceed the way he was going : the horse 
would not move, but trembled violenUy in every limb, 
and stood as if rooted to the spot. The Abbot, 
therefore, let go his bridle, and left him where he 
was, intending to send some of his people to lead him 



home, and he himself stepped onwards towards the 
monastery. The dark figure was still before him, 
though at moments he could not distinguish any per- 
son ; and again the form, which was that of a knight 
in armour, covered with a laree mantle, was clearly 
visible. It stalked on and ute Abbot followed : it 
ascended the mountain ; still he continued his way, 
though his nerves were shaken, and an unearthly dread 
made him shudder as he felt compelled to fix his eyes 
on the stranger. Just as he gained a turn in the pre- 
cipitous road where the dark turrets of the monastery 
were visible crowning the steep, a low hollow roar of 
thunder swept along the air, and seemed to shake the 
ground beneath his feet. 

It was then the figure turned, and with a menacing 
gesture pointed first to the Abbot, and then upwards to 
the convent ;— it remained motionless, and the Abbot 
found that he must pass it before he could continue 
his way. He felt that his courage was hardly equal 
to the task, but he summoned all his resolution and 
advanced ; — ^he reached the spot where the dark figure 
had halted ; — he made a spring to avoid his vicinity, 
and hurried forward, when nis waist was suddenly en- 
compassed by a powerful arm, which compressed him 
as if he had been in the coil of a serpent — and he was 
hurled from the rock on which he stood into the chasm 
below. At the moment he fell, a shock as of an earth- 
quake shivered the mountain; — lightnings fell on every 
pinnacle of the convent, and their forked darts pierced 
every recess, while the wind and thunder roared and 
howled louder than the human shrieks which the 

universal destruction smothered. 

• • • • • 

On the top of Thorp Cloud, the single mass of stone 
which is so remarkable, is the sole vestige left of what 
was once the famous monastery of the robber Abbot 
destroyed by a sudden convulsion of nature ; and be- 
neath that wonderful pyramid all the ill-gotten trea- 
sures he and his band had amassed for years, lie 
buried. 

There is a singular rock in the valley, just above the 
deepest part of the stream, which, at a distance, bears 
a strange resemblance to a female in the attitude of 
flight, as if she were about to precipitate herself from 
the height. It is called "The Lady's Rock." Further 
on there is one which imagination can easily shape 
into the semblance of a knight in armour, covered 
with a mantle ; and in the lowest part of the valley, 
beneath the steepest side of Thorp Cloud, a mass of 
rocks bears some resemblance to a prostrate figure in 
robes, the head covered with a cowl. One of these is 
called "The Knight's," the other "The Monk's 
Rock." 

When the mists are rising in the evening, these ap- 
pearances are most striking ; and there are times when 
the figures which the rocks assume, seem endowed 
with motion, until the whole valley is, as it were, 
peopled : as soon as the sun rises, all these delusions 
vanish, and beauty and tranquillity once more reign 
in the gay and cheerful retreat of Dove Dale. 



DEAL, AND ITS BOATMEN. 

BY ROBERT POSTANS. 




Reader, tarry with us awhile in this old sea-side 
town of Deal ; it has its associations — and some of 
them are pleasing, if not instructive. According to 
ancient writers, it was once called Dola, and after- 
wards Dale, which by an easy corruption became 
Deal, — taking its name from its situation , a low open 
plain on the sea-shore. 

Afler being repulsed by the Britons at Dover, Julius 
Ceesar here made his landing good,— a fact inferred 
from his Commentaries ; and if further proof be needed, 
ntrenchments are still visible. A hoary old boatman 
points the spot to the inquiring visitor, — so old, he 
seems old enough to have witnessed the event. ' 

The first objects which arrest the attention, are the 
well appointed boats ranged on the beach, s^d the 
skilful men who man them ; and in proposing to pass 
a short time in reflecting on the hazardous vocation of 
the mariners, it will be necessarv to describe the posi- 
tion of the neighbouring seas, tne scene of their dan- 
gerous exploits. 

The channel of the sea adjoining the shore is known 
as the Downs, noted as a safe and commodious road- 
stead, large enough for the navies of all the world. 
Though the anchorage here is considered good for ship- 
ping, yet in strong gales from the westward of soutli. 
It is the reverse — that wind blowing direct on the 
Goodwin Sands; and in one instance it happened 
most disastrous to the Royal Navy, when thirteen men- 
of-war were lost, together with their crews, with the 
exception of seventy men. 

On the opposite side of this channel, in a parallel 
line with Deal, are the Goodwin Sands, — of the origin 
of which there are various opinions, — consisting of a 
softer, more spongy, and yet tenacious matter withal, 
than the neighbouring sands ; they are consequently 
of a more voracious property, so that a ship of the 
largest size, striking on them, is swallowed up in a 



brief space of time: however, when the water is off 
them, they become exceedingly hard and firm^ and 
parties in the summer land on them ; but upon the 
rising of the tide, they become fluid, and float to and 
fro with the waves. 

Since the peace. Deal has been deserted ; the im- 
mense fleets of men-of-war, which used to rendezvous 
in the Downs, aflbrded occupation to the boatmen, 
but now grass grows in the streets. The Deal man may 
be said to live in strife, not of his own seeking, but 
strife brought to his doors by others. Calms are as 
fatal to his prosperity,' as a long continued peace. 
There must be gales of wind, or bursts of war ; without 
them he is nothing — and this from position alone. 

It is no uncommon sight in Deal to see men who 
have saved fifty human lives — one individual counts a 
hundred — the majority taken from the Goodwin Sands, 
during violent gales of wind. Looking at the clusters 
of boats which here and there appear between the 
houses on the beach, I could but regard them as so 
many little arks; each, doubtless, had borne many 
freights of suflering humanity, snatching them from 
the deluge of waters, and landing them in safety. 

From this rapid sketch of the town of Deal, and its 
position in respect to the Goodwin Sands, the nature 
of the Deal boatman's occupation will be readily un- 
derstood ; his calling is connected with the channel 
lying between them, in attending upon the wants of 
the shipping at anchor there, and assisting those whom 
accident has forced upon the dreaded Goodwins. In the 
performance of this duty, he faces the sea in its most 
terrible moods, and accomplishes some of the most 
daring feats that come within the scope of human 
action. 

Here, frequently, may be seen the proudest of hu- 
man triumphs — a triumph over the wild sea, when 
whipped into its maddest fury by the winds ; and the 
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animatiog scene of iauncbing a Deal boat under such 
circumstances most be seen to be appreciated. One 
such scene is so indelibly impressed on my memory, 
that no wear and tear of life can ever possibly destroy 
it. It happened thus : — 

One cola November day, the wind blew somewhere 
about north-west, with squalls, and thin sleet, which 
seemed to feed the blast and increase its violence, and 
which, happening at the top of the spring tides, brought 
a vast accumulation of waters out of the North Sea, — 
so much so that the heavr breakers occasionally made 
dean sweepi tbroogb the nouses on the beach, causing 
considefmble d«vaftlitioii« This state of things had 
draws togettictr orowdl of people to witness the heavy 
suT^ as they tolled in one after the other, rearing 
their monstrotitf imrled heads is thoufth they would 
destroy the town itself. Th« tidHi irhioh had not yel 
feached its height, waa fftpldly ridngi und serious 
thoughts were enterHrilkid ibr tin Mfety of some of the 
houses m the hmch | wheili id die midst of the eon- 
hmmf the attaMkmof ftO tir«i diverted by the appear- 
ance of a faint light la ihi daric horison, far» fiir away 
at sea. 

** A ship on the Goodwin V* exclaimed a dozen voices 
at the same moment— some b tones of the wildest ex« 
citement, others in pity at the helpless situation of the 
mariners in that unlucky ship ; but the boatmen flew 
to their respective boats, resolved to save her or her 
crew. 

Every eye was strained in the direction where the 
flash appeared, in expectation. of its repetition; soou 
it came, again, again in rapid succession, though the 
distance, and the roaring of the sea, prevented the 
booming sound of the gun being heard. Oh ! the pity 
which rose in my heart at the forlorn condition of that 
ill-fated ship and her weary crew; what hope had 
they after striking on the fatal Goodwin, in such a sea 
as that ? What hope had they, miles away as they were 
from human aid ? 

The needle is not truer to the pole than the Deal 
boatman to the Goodwin, if a ship be there : a 
dozen boats were already manned before the lost ship 
had fired as many guns. Silent, solemn, and stern, 
but firm as British oak, each steady mariner took his 
station in his boat, impressed by the wild excitement 
of the hour, and waited for what, in the expressive 
language of the beach, is termed " a smooth." This 
is caused by one gigantic wave apparently swallowing 
many others of lesser note, and from its accumulated 
weight falling with corresponding violence on the 
beach, spreading its huge bulk around, and causing a 
level, creamy smoothness for an instant. This is the 
moment so precious for launching the Deal man's boat, 
and at that nick of time the boat is released ; and 
away with the speed of the gale itself down the 
sfepmg shingle over the surface of well-greased planks 
nuihes the galfant boat, with every man at his appointed 
post ready to meet the serious business of the hour. 

Then commences the furious struggle for mastery ; — 
though the rapid descent of the ^t would make it 
appear an easy task to pass the belt of surf, yet a few 
seconds are sufficient to dispel the illusion, — struck by 
the violence of the rolling breakers, the boat has 
already lost her headway, and, but for the contrivance 
of the haul-out rope, would speedily be driven on the 
beach, and destruction to men and boat would be the 



consequence. The haul-out rope is fastened to an 
anchor dropped in the sea beyond the troubled, broken 
water caused by the shore ; and, as its name implies, is 
used to assist the crew in forcing the boat through the 
surf. Once clear, the boatman hoists his sail, and 
laughs at the rudest storm. Confident in his own re- 
sources, and the sea-going qualities of his boat, he 
faces seas which ships are made to shun. Such is the 
Deal boatman's fate, when every other vessel seeks the 
coast for safety, he boldly puts to sea, and ia the mo- 
ments of the greatest peril earns the scanty crust 
which furnishes his humble meal. 

A long, deep, and breathing silence followed the 
launching of the boat ; the receding vessel became con- 
fused and began to lessen on the eye, until it seemed 
no more than a dark and distant speck in the gloom, 
rising and falling with the flow of the heaving waters. 
All was hushed except the heavy beating of the sea 
upon the shore, and the incessant rattling of the live 
beach in its ceaseless action with the restless sea. 

Night preternaturally closed in during the storm of 
that day, and the surrounding gloom soon buried every 
object in darkness. Flash after flash during the eariy 
hours of the nighti told the watchers on the shore that 
the ship still held together, and that human beings still 
breathed in her, setving at the same time to direct the 
boats to her assistance. 

What followed is soon told ; — about midnight the 
boats returned, bringing the exliausted crew of a Nor- 
wegian barque, a dozen in number, — and the first 
nourishment received by the half-dead shipwrecked 
men was furnished to them by their humane salvors 
out of their scanty store; nothing was saved from the 
ship ; indeed, in such a gale, to save the crew seemed 
a miracle; and the brave, humane Deal boatmen 
received as their only reward the thanks of the ship- 
wrecked Norwegian mariners ! * 

One more incident connected with these sands. A 
few years ago, in the prime of summer, a party of 
young men agreed to play a game of cricket on the 
Uoodi^in Sands. This at first may appear impossible ; 
but it will he remembered, that during the time the 
sands are uncovered by the falling tide, they are hard 
enough to permit any kind of exercise upon them. 
The only difficulty is to ascertain the day when the 
tides will suit. Such a day soon came ; and leaving 
the beach in a galley, away the party went, with bats, 
wickets, balls, provisions, and other knackeries to con- 
test their skill upon the sands, the wide grave of many 
" a good tall ship.*' 

The day commenced surpassingly beautiful ; calm, 
mild, and genial, the bright sunshine was sleeping in 
a thousand places on every side of the hushed and 
silent sea ; and impelled by the strong arms of six lusty 
rowers, the channel dividing Deal from the Sands was 
soon passed. 

There is something bracing to the nerves when 
treading these sands on a fine sunny day, — a wildness, 
a charm, owing perhaps to their solitude and vastness ; 
the sea birds assembled there seem different to those 
on shore, — they appear less difiicult to approach, as 
though they had not been taught to dread the appear- 
ance of man. 

All for a time went happily with our party, and 
shouts of merriment and laughter made the duil sands 
echo to their mirth ; the day wore away, without a 
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thought bestowed on anything but pleasure ; the pro- 
vision basket was attacked with vigour, and a plentiful 
supply of liquors soon blinded the merry-makers to 
the approach of danger. 

One old Deal boatman alone was with them, and he 
already had repeatedly urged the necessity of a return 
to the main land — but the young men treated his fears 
with laughter, and turned his urgent remonstrance into 
a joke : m vain he told them that the appearance of 
the weather to the southward was suspicious, and 
that the galley, although safe enough in smooth water, 
was quite unfit to contend with a troubled sea. For 
some time his experienced eye had noted the change in 
the appearance of the weather ; but finding his advice 
treated with contempt, he had no alternative but to 
remain their pleasure and take his chance with them. 

At length the weather put on a more serious aspect, 
and the whiffling sound of freshening breeze tola the 
most inexperienced of the party that the time had ar- 
rived when it became necessary to return to a place of 
security ; and with an alacrity quickened by an awa- 
kening sense of danger, all jumped into the boat, and 
began pulling for the land. The warning voice of the 
old man, which had been listened to with scorn, now 
began to work upon the revellers ; they discovered, 
when too late, the alarming truth, that the boat was 
laden too heavily to contend with the sea. The change 
since the morning had been great ; the sea, so smooth 
before, was now broken into waves — after shipping 
several of which, and beine nearly swamped, they gave 
up rowing in direction of the town, and, dreadful as 
the alternative appeared, sought refuge on the sands 
they to recently had left. 

Fear soon spread its influence over the party. The 
old boatman alone seemed possessed of energy, but his 
counsel of pulling along the edge of the sand for the 
Floating Light was met by the contradictory opinions 
of others, and the precious moments so requisite for 
action were wasted in a noisy squabble ; some pro- 
posed leaving half of the party on the sand and pulling 
for the town with the other half; but as no one would 
consent to remain behind, this project was abandoned. 
Meanwhile the wind rose rapidly, and with it came the 
tide; and a fearful, angry, lurid-looking mist which had 
gathered to the southward came rushing down upon 
them with the speed of the wind ; then a roaring rum- 
bling sound was heard moaning along the sea, whose 
sorface was covered with one sheet of white and 
spotless foam : a sudden gale of wind had arisen, 
and its full force fell upon the men in that forlorn 
situatton. 

Despair soon seized on all, on discovering the sand, 
lately so firm and hard, on which they had played 
their cricket match, was now alive, literally quivering 
beneath their feet, and with the rising tide would soon 
be covered, and float to and fro with the waves. The 
prospect of certain death stared them in the face; 
some cried, some laughed, and one yelled aloud in a 
delirium at the impossibility, as it seemed to him, of 
being so near destruction ; the old man alone had 
nerve enough to look boldly at their desperate condi- 
tion. 

The return to land was acknowledged an impossi- 
bility, and the sands were rapidly becoming so soft, 
that standine on them became more and more diffi- 
cult ; and ^e wind blowing with great violence, the 



slumbering ocean had roused itself at its call, and was 
tumbling about in mad gambols, threatening the ad- 
venturers with instant death. The old Deal boatman 
noted these changes with an anxious eye, plainly tell- 
ing how critical he deemed their situation ; and not 
bemg able to devise any plan to relieve them, the whole 
party made another mad attempt to man Uie galley, 
though it should end in their speedy.^estruction. 

While in the act of carrying this project into execu- 
tion, one of the party shouted out, ** What is that, 
there away to tne westward — there, now it lifls 
again?" 

Every one directed his attention to the spot pointed 
out, but nothing was seen; one, however, said he 
thought it was the wing of a gull dipping amongst 
the waves. 

''It is a boat, a Deal boat tool*' said a dozen 
voices, and again it rose driving on the glittering crest 
of a wave ; and in an agony of despair, fearing they 
should not be seen, the men shouted. 

The roaring of the sea was the only answer to their 
call ; no human sound could reach so far, and the boat 
appeared to pass on its course without heeding them. 
The following minutes appeared like hours ; and the 
strange boat rose, and as oflen disappeared as she 
struggled through the troughs of the sea. The quick 
eye of the veteran boatman, when directed to the 
stranger, soon discovered, from her motions, that she 
was in search of something — she had no decided course, 
but yawed about hither and thither. Suddenly she 
tacked and stood directly for the spot where the party 
had clustered together, attracted tnere by an oar held 
up to catch observation* They were seen, and deem- 
ing their deliverance certain, all bowed their heads in 
silent and secret thanksgivings. 

The appearance of &e Deal lugger is readily ex- 
plained. When the galley with the cricketers left the 
beach in the morning, the boatmen on the shore 
remarked how much the vessel was overloaded, and 
knowing her destination to be the sands, they became 
anxious when the wind got up to see her return ; but 
anxiety soon gave place to apprehension, and launch- 
ing one of their large boats, they hastened to the sand, 
just in time to save the young men from destruction. 

Although the praiseworthy exertions of these men 
ought to place them beyond the reach of want, yet 
such is not the case ; many of them are starving : 
the reason is obvious, — who is it they save? — poor 
shipwrecked seamen, at the time greater objects of 
compassion than the Deal boatman himself, who 
frequently takes from his scanty store the first nou- 
rishment the saved mariner requires. I do not 
know if there be any bounty for saving life ; but be 
that as it may, it is evidently inadequate to com- 
pensate for the risks the boatmen encounter. This 
is not as it should be. There are in almost every 
corporate town in England, comfortable resting-places 
for the aged poor ; the terms of admission simply 
that they are poor and old — a reason good and all- 
sufficient. For the decayed mariner in the Queen's 
Navy, there is Greenwich Hospital, and fairly he is 
entitled to a refuge there ; but it is a fair question 
whether any seaman has earned more claims to be 
looked to in his old age than the men whose lives are 
passed on this Deal ^ach, exposed to the worst kind 
of weather,— in short, it is in the rery worst kind of 
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weather he earns his scanty crust. Surely there should 
be something done for the latter days of the old worn- 
out Deal boatman. One would imagine the great 
shipping interests, Lloyds, with the Marine Insurance 
Companies, would, from interested motives alone, erect 
some comfortable home to cheer the declining days of 
the old Deal boatman; — set the rate of admission at 
saving twenty human lives, say twenty, — and the old 
man would cry quits with them, and this would, if 
possible, act as an additional spur to his exertions. 

I know these observations may be met by the cold 
and calculating. It may be said, if the Deal man was 
prudent and careful in his best days, he might lay by a 
store for his old age ; but it is not so — it would not be 
true ; but, however, let him follow this advice, — let him 
imitate the calculating policy of those who uige it, and 
what would be the result ? — Simply this— he would 
pause and reflect at moments when his high-wrought 



and enthusiastic feelings should have unlimited sway,— 
he would fold his hands and complacently calculate the 
odds against his being paid if he attempted to save a 
ship or human life during the time of a gale, — he would 
say, ** It is imprudent to launch my boat, — she will be 
damaged, or perhaps my life may be sacrificed, and 
who will then provide for my wife and children?*' 
His life is a lottery, — ^his bread dependant on the most 
uncertain of things — the weather. He may earn £10 
in an hour, and then for months not a stiver ; he has 
no regular occupation — no plodding employment with 
its thrifty saws and money-getting axioms ; for him it 
is almost necessary that he should not think, that he 
should be a creature of impulse, doing deeds at times 
that. seem impossible, merely because he does not cal- 
culate the risk he runs, or the dangers which' surround 
him. Surely, then, some permanent reward might be 
granted to the Old Deal Boatman. 
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THE STOLEN COLLAR. 



BY J. MIDDLETON. 



It was during the Spring assizes for the county of , 

in the year 1 8 — , that I gathered the incidents of the 
following little story : plain and simple as they are, I 
lay them before the reader, and should he feel one 
half the interest in their perusal that I did in their 
developement, his trouble will be well repaid. They 
form a dark and mournful chapter in the history of a 
woman's life. 

Scarcely had I taken possession of my lodgings, on 
the evening of the commission-day, before my clerk 
ushered into my room a gentleman, whom he announced 
as Mr. Isleworth, solicitor. He was a middle-sized, ma- 
cilent man, of about twenty-five or thirty years of age, 
with light auburn hair^ florid complexion, and clear blue 
eyes, and his appearance w^ in every respect too femi- 
nine to merit the admiration of a stranger ; but there 
was a manliness in his manner, a firmness in his step, 
and a deep and powerful intonation in his voice, that 
commanded respect and elicited attention. After the 
usual complimentary salutation, I handed him a chair, 
which he at once accepted. We were seated directly 
opposite each other, and in such a position that I had 
an opportunity of observing the slightest alteration in 
his countenance. 

" I call upon you, Mr. " said the stranger, 

drawing from his pocket a packet of papers, " with a 
brief for the defence of an unfortimate prisoner." 

"What is the charge?" inquired I, interrupting 
him. 

" If I shall not be intruding too much upon your 
time," repUed the stranger eagerly, " I will tell you 
the whole story — ^it is brief, very brief." I nodded 
assent. 

" The prisoner," he exclaimed, " is a young lady of 
about twenty-three years of age, and the eldest of two 
daughters of a highly respectable widow lady, residing 
in this dty ; not a word — ^not a breath of suspicion was 



ever heard against any of the family until this unfor- 
tunate occurrence : and, oh ! sir, I am sure there is 
not even now a pretence for this serious charge ; yet 
such are the circumstances of the case that I know not 
how we are to meet it." 

" It is unfortunate ; but we must not despair ;" ex- 
claimed I, observing the increasing intensity of Mr. 
Isleworth's feelings. 

" I would fain hope — but I dare not," replied he ; 
" and I think, sir, you will say I have good reason to 
be afraid when I have related to you the facts." After 
a moment's pause, he continued his narrative ; from 
which, together with an occasional glance at the state- 
ments in my brief, I was enabled to gather a pretty 
correct outline of the case. 

Miss Marian Merton (the prisoner) was, as the 
solicitor stated, the eldest daughter of a respectable 

widow lady, then residing in , in good, if not 

affluent, circumstances, and mixing in the highest 
circle of society. 

It appeared that a few weeks previous to this time, 
Miss M — had one day been engaged in making several 
purchases at one of the many fancy bazaars in the 
town. On leaving the bazaar, and proceeding towards 
her own home, scarcely had she arrived at the end of 
the first street before she was overtaken by the pro- 
prietor, and charged with having stolen a lace collar 
from the counter. She was immediately conducted 
back again to the bazaar — ^her bag was examined — and 
the collar found secreted therein. An assistant also 
spoke distinctly to having seen her take up the collar 
and place it in her bag. The proprietor was naturally 
a cold, calculating, mercenary man ; and aggravated 
this time by repeated larcenies which had been almost 
daily committed in his establishment without detection, 
he had no regard to Miss Merton's protestations of 
innocence, respectability of character, heart-rending 
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supplications, or bitter tears — all were alike unayailing. 
The result was, that the unfortunate girl was taken 
before the magistrate ; and there, bemg unable to ac- 
count for the collar being found in her possession, she 
was committed for trial. 

These were the plain and simple facts, — and how 
difficult were they to rebut. Would the jury beheve 
the story of Miss Merton? Would they belieye that 
she knew not how the collar had been placed in her 
bag? or, in fact, that she was not at all aware of its 
beinff there ? These appeared to be the only questions 
worthy of consideration. I folded up the brief, placed 
it on the table, and for the first time since the com- 
mencement of the narrative, turned to look upon the 
face of the speaker. He was changed — strangely 
changed. His cheeks were deadly pale, his lips liyid, 
his eyes wild and staring, and his whole frame appeared 
trembling under the inluence of some strong mternal 
emotion. 

** This cannot be the effect of youthful sympathy," 
I muttered to myself almost iuToluntarily. " There is 
something more — ^it may be friendship^ or perhaps" — 
but before I had time to finish the sentence, Mr. Isle- 
worth, as though he had penetrated the nature of my 
thoughts, excMmed — 

" Pardon me, sir — ^have I made myself clearly under- 
stood ? I am agitated ; but the truth is, I have long 
been on terms of friendship with the family." 

** Then I can readily account for your agitation ; and 
sympathize with your distress, Mr. Isleworth." 

''It is hard, sir, to see so young a girl — so amiable 
— BO lovely— in such a position." 

"There are few men, I apprehend, who would not 
feel as you do under such circumstances." A deep 
sigh was the only answer to my remark. 

** And you have not the shghtest doubt of the pri- 
soner's innocence?" I again ventured to ask, after a 
few moments' pause. 

" Doubt ! Innocence ! No, no — I would stake my 
life on her innocence ; but," continued he, fixing his 
bright penetrating eyes on my face, " why do you ask ? 
Can it be possible ? Yes. You doubt.*^ 

** Pardon me, sir — I would not ask any thins that 
might in the slightest degree wound your feeungs ; 
but you are well aware, Air. Isleworth, an every day 
experience at the bar soon teaches the most humane 
and generous man to doubt on matters of this kind. 
We there become sceptics, even in spite of our better 
reason. In this case, however, trustmg to your word, 
I will believe my fair client, • Not Guilty.' " 

Mr. Isleworth departed. 

The day on which the trial was to take place soon 
arrived. The prisoner was stirring early, and pacing 
to and fro within the cold walls of her narrow celC 
(now dimly lighted by the first beams of the morning 
sun) ; — ^her appearance could not have failed to have 
won the admiration, nor her situation to have excited 
the sympathy, of all who beheld her. 

Marian M!erton was not, perhaps, what one would 
consider a decidedly pretty girl — ^her face was too 
round, and her features too strongly portrayed ; but 
there was something so winning in the expression of 
her countenance, that charmed, without dazzling, the 
spectator — and, upon the whole, her tout ensemble 
might with justice be declared to be very pleasing. Her 
confinement had blanched her cheeks and brow, and 
there was a melancholy shade thrown over her fea- 



tures, which, notwithstanding her wonted calmness 
and placidity, too clearly showed the struggle that 
was going on in her heart. 

Marian's first duty on the morning in question was 
to pour out her gentle spirit in prayer and supplication. 
It was a duty she had long been taught to observe — a 
duty now so peculiarly in accordance with her own 
lacerated feelings, that she turned to it, perhaps, more 
readily than ever. True it is, misfortunes sanctify 
our devotions — every thought, feeling, and desire, 
seems to undergo a strange refinement beneath their 
influence. 

Scarcely had the Castle clock tolled the hour pf 
eight, when the gaoler, accompanied by a couple of 
females, was heard approaching the prisoner's apart- 
ment. Marian instantly caught the sound— the sound 
of old famihar voices — ^voices she had listened to from 
her earliest childhood I This was too much for her 
to bear— a thousand tender memories rushed back 
upon her thoughts — and sinking down upon a chair, 
she wept bitterly. 

" Marian, dear Marian !" said the mother, pressing 
her sorrowing daughter warmly to her heart, as the 
gaoler departed. " Why are you in tears ?" 

" Mother," replied Marian eagerly, " they are not 
the tears of guilt." 

" No, my child, I know they are not." 

" 'Tis hard, mother, to be accused of crime — incar- 
cerated in a dull, dreary prison-house — dragged forth 
before an assembled multitude — ^there to meet the 
scornful look, to hear the withering, half-suppressed 
taunt of an idle throng ; and, perhaps, mother, after 
all to be convicted unjustly." 

"Convicted! No, Mfuian. They will not, they 
cannot, convict you." 

" Alas ! my dear mother," replied Marian, with a 
deep sigh; "all do not know me as well as you. 
Marian Merton can have no claim on the sympa- 
thies of those who are this day to be her judges. 
Yet, mother, methinks I could bear all — even convic- 
tion — ^but — " and Marian again burst into tears. 

" Well, mv poor child." 

" How will you bear it, mother ? and you, my sweet 
sister? Oh! think — ^think, they will brand me as 
a thief— jova daughter a thief!" 

"Marian," exclaimed the widow, proudly raising 
her trembling form — "who shall dare to brand Ma- 
rian Merton as a thief? No, no, I will not think it. 
Do not despair,. my sweet child ; but hope, Marian — 
hope. Mr. Isleworth — " 

"Ah!" exclaimed Marian, suddenly interrupting 
her mother ; " did he bid you tell me to hope — did he 
say there was any chance of my being acqmtted ?" 

" Alas, no, Marian ! but I am quite sure Mr. Isle- 
worth cannot think you guilty." 

" He does not ; but then, mother, he has long been 
our friend. He and I were children together, com- 
panions, playmates, and — oh I he knows me too well 
to harbour even a suspicion of my guilt. Besides, he 
is so kind and tender-hearted — so — ** 

A warning from the gaoler, who had remained on 
the outside of the door, here reminded the widow that 
she must now retire. Again taking Marian in her 
arms, she pushed back her long dark ringlets, and im- 
printed a fervent kiss upon her cheek. " God bless 
you, my dear cluld !" exclaimed she, releasing herself 
from her daughter's embrace — "God bless you." 
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For a moment the sisters were clasped in each 
other's arms ; their ejes met« their Ups moved — ^but 
the grief of their young hearts was too deep for 
words* 

The court was crowded with spectators, and every 
avenue approaching thereto was rendered almost im* 
passable. The majority appeared drawn together for 
one purpose — ^to witness the trial of poor Marian 
MertonI 

No sooner had I taken mj place at the bar^ than 
the unfortunate girl was led mto the dock ; there was 
a simultaneous pressing forward amongst the crowd, 
every one seeming anxious to catch a sight of the pri- 
soner. Not a word — scarcely a breath could be heard, 
while the derk of the court read over the indictment. 
Mariauj in a calm, subdued voice, pleaded Not 
Guilty. 

The case for the prosecution was opened by one of 
my most valued friends of the long robe ; and it is but 
justice to him to state, that the clear and impartial 
manner in which he detailed the circumstances to the 
jury was alike creditable to his head and heart. There 
was no attempt, on his part, at any exaggeration of 
facts — no speculation on motives — no clothing of 
trifles " light and insignificant" with an air of serious 
and grave importance. The first witness called was 
the owner of the property alleged to have been stolen. 
He was a tall, dark-complexioned man, with small 
ferret-like eyes— long black hair, which fell in profu- 
sion of curls upon his shoulders— and the general ex- 
pression of his features was that of careless indifference 
to every thing but the one object he had in view. 
There was scarcely an eye in court, save his own, that 
did not look with something like pity on the unfortunate 
girl; and, more than this, we will venture to say, 
there was scarcely a heart that did not secretly wish 
she might be acquitted. His evidence was delivered 
in a firm, determined manner, every little fact and 
circumstance being spoken to with a degree of cer- 
tainty which at once rendered fhtile every attempt at 
cross-examination. Each important particular was 
strongly corroborated by his expectant assistant, who 
appeiured even determined to outdo his master in vich 
lent moearing. I had but one hope — one resource — I 
went at once to the jury, and after a long and laboured 
address, was in the act of closing up my brief almost' in 
despair, intending as a last effort to call the witnesses 
to character, when Mr. Isleworth, who had been 
seated dose behind me from Ihe commencement of the 
trial, pushed a small note into my hand. It was to 
this effect, that he had just received a letter from a 
gentleman in court, who had arrived in the city only 
that morning, statins that he would be able to give 
such evidence as would in all probabiUty exculpate the 
prisoner. 

pl hesitated not a moment. He was almost instantly 
in the box ; it was a bold and dangerous step, and 
one that could only be justified by the pressing extre- 
mity of the case. My witness, it appeared on the ex- 
amination, was a commercial traveller who had long 
been in the habit of transacting business with the pro- 
secutor. He distinctly remembered having been in the 
bazaar on the afternoon when the robbery was alleged 
to have taken place — ^he spoke also to having seen the 
prisoner in the bazaar at the same time, — ^and what was 
the most important of all, that he had noticed the as- 
sistant, who had given evidence against her, himself 



place the collar in her bag during the time she was 
engaged in the examination of other articles. The ef- 
fect which this startling information created may 
readily be imagined by any one at all accustomed to 
the excitement of a court of justice. The visible alte- 
ration in the countenances of the jurymen at once con- 
vinced me that it was unnecessary to carry the case 
further. Contented, therefore, with the impression al- 
readv created, I left the prisoner in their hands. The 
result proved I was right in doing so. Marian Merton 
was acquitted. 

Four months passed away, and I was again in the 

good old city of for the Summer assizes. I had 

another brief from my friend Mr. Isleworth, but it was 
not for the defence of another unfortunate woman. 
It was now for the prosecution of that wicked assistant, 
who, in attempting to shield himself, cruelly sought 
to fix his own crimes on a young, virtuous, and unsus- 
pecting girl. Circumstances had lately transpired which 
left no doubt as to who had long been the real thief in 
the bazaar — ^and the time for retribution was at hand. 
The assistant was tried — convicted — ^and sentenced to 
seten years transportation. 

And where now was the persecuted Marian Mer- 
ton? 

I wished, and yet I almost feared to ask. Mr. Isle- 
worth had never named her — ^he was dispirited, care- 
worn, and evidently struggling under deep internal suf- 
fering ; — could it be on her account ? My heart told 
it must be so. 

It was the last day of the assizes. Mr. Isleworth 
had called upon me at my apartments for his papers. 
Curiosity was too powerfid longer to be coerced by the 
sober dictates of reason. 

"Pray, sir," said I, "have you seen Miss Merton 
lately?" 

"Alas ! have you not heard?" and the tears started 
to his upraised eyes, — " she is — ^" 

"Not dead!" I exdaimed, suddenly interrupting 
him, and observing for the first time- that he was ha- 
bited in deep mourning. 

" No, sir, not dead !" he repUed, bitterly — and then, 
as though some sudden thought had flashed across his 
mind, he continued, " but — ^but — ^perhaps you would 
like to see her." 

Almost mechanically taking up my hat, I seized his 
arm, and we rushed into the street. We proceeded 
for some distance in jperfect silence. On arriving at 
the outskirts of the city, we took the path of a pretty 
little garden adjoinins me highway, and belongmg to 
one of the neatest little villas in the neighbourhood. 

We immediately entered the house ; and following 
the directions of Mr. Isleworth, I walked at once into 
the dining room ; — ^there sat Mrs. Merton and her two 
daughters — ^but how changedl — ^PoorMarianl She, who 
had been all calmness and resignation in the hour of 
misfortune and difiiculty, had fallen to the ground in the 
very moment of her triumph. Overcome by conflicting 
emotions— oppressed by contending hopes and fears — 
reason had deserted its throne, and the once lovely 
and philosophic girl was now a maniac I She who was 
the Hght and life of Isleworth's heart — ^she who had 
long been destined to be the wife of his bosom, the 
brightest object of every hope and expectation — ^there 
— there, she sat, heedless of every thing and every one 
-—almost motionless as a statue ! 

''Look/' said Mr. Isleworth, seizing me by the anHf 
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** she Is there— poor girl ! I loved her in her beauty earthly light, he contbued, " Poor, dear Marian, I will 

— ^the glory of her womanhood — I love her still — love none other !" 

wrecked ruined as she is." And then placing his arm I could bear no more — I saw before me the broken- 

fondly round her neck, and looking into her wandering hearted and the maniac I The result of one bad man's 

eyes, which flashed at this moment with an almost un- wickedness. 



THE BRAVO HUSBAND. 

A TALE OF ITALY. 
BY MISS PARDOE. 




LuDovico Salvati was the captain of a troop of ban- . 
dits infesting the Lower Alps. Of lofty stature, mus- 
cular frame, and undaunted temperament, he seemed 
especially fitted for the desperate post in which lus 
evil stars had placed him. We say his evil stars, for 
Salvati was the cadet of a noble family, of which 
honourable mention is made in the archives of Florence. 
He was a man of cultivated intellect and high aspira- 
tions : one who was never destined to tread the ob- 
scure path of mindless mediocrity, but maddened by 
disappointment and despair. The miseries of Salvati 
would have made a maniac of a less desperate nature ; 
they made him a robber. His name was the by-word 
of terror to travellers and merchants, and the sound of 
fear by which the matrons of the Alpine hamlets 



soothed their wavward nurselings hito submission; 
" Hark I Salvati ! * sufficed alike to silence the most 
turbulent, and to subdue the most refractory. 

Meanwhile, Salvati himself knew no happiness on 
earth, save in the consciousness that his name could 
thus strike terror to the hearts of those who in early 
youth had tai^ht his own to quail. He had been in- 
jured, deeply injured ; and he had vowed vengeance— 
nor was he one to breathe such a vow Ughtly. 

In his first manhood, Ludovico had loved ; not as 
worldlings love, but with deep devotedness. By day 
he walked through the marble halls of the Salvati 
Palace, musing on the idol of his soul ; by night he 
closed his eyes only to dream of her. Beamce Monti 
was a Florentine, with eyes Uke midnight when it is 
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bright with stars^ and a voice like that of the bird which 
loves the darkness ; the brow of a Madonna^ high, and 
calm, and pale, looking as though earthlv passion 
could never overshadow it ; and a smile whidi shed 
sunshine where it rested. She was so young and 
gentle that it seemed as if she were scarce fitted to con- 
tend with the cares of life, and so light-hearted that 
she appeared never to have had one dream of sorrow. 
Such was she when she listened to Salvati's tale of 
love, as thej sat together beneath the boughs of a 
pomegranate tree, from which he pilfered the rich red 
blossoms to twine them in her hair ; while the sound 
of minstrelsy came faintly from the distant palace, 
swelling ana dying as the wind rose and fell among 
the orange trees. What recks it what he said, or 
how he said it, beneath the moonlighted sky, amid 
breeze and blossom : enough that she heard it with- 
out a frown — that she answered with a smile ; and that, 
as Salvati pressed her to his heart, he called her his, 
— his ofwn ! his love — ^his world ! 'Twas a sweet 
dream; and they walked hand in hand, his arm around 
her, and her rich warm cheek resting upon his shoul- 
der — slowly, pausingly, under the delicious night- 
wind ; and they told each other the history of their 
secret affection — how it had grown and strengthened 
since they first met ; and if Beatrice blushed at the 
confession, he kissed away her blushes, and she did 
not repent her confidence. Ludovico told a less em- 
barrassed tale, and she pressed her small hand upon 
his Hps to stay their utterance ; but the lover heeded 
not the gentle hindrance, and he showed her how 
long and how ardently he had loved her — for days are 
centuries in a lover's calendar; and the moon had 
risen high in heaven, and the orange-buds were 
shedding the perfumed dew from their snowy cups, 
ere they remembered that the world was peopled by 
others beside themselves, and prepared again to 
mingle with its denizens. 

A fearful year followed that bUssful evening. A 
rival's blood crimsoned the blade of Salvati ; but the 
stab was deeper at his own heart's core I Could it be 
that Beatrice loved the smooth-lipped stranger ? His 
own Beatrice ? He would not think that it was thus : 
and yet, she wept over the corse — such tears as women 
weep only for those whom they have enshrined in their 
souls. But Beatrice Monti — the beautiful, the fond, 
the timid Beatrice ? No, no ; it could not be ; and 
Salvati held her to his heart, and loathed himself that 
he had dared to doubt her. 

He became a husband. Not a word, not a look of 
his young bride, but was to hun as hght and music. 
All that tenderness which woman loves so well, he 
lavished upon her with a prodigality which proved 
that his wnole heart was in the homage ; and yet, she 
was not happy. The smile fled from her lip, her step 
became less buoyant, and her voice more sad. Ludo- 
vico mourned, wondered, yet never doubted ; and when 
Beatrice placed in his arms her infant girl, he forgot 
all sorrow in the contemplation of its cherub face. 

One dav he led his fair wife forth into the sunshine, 
and the child slumbered upon his bosom. He talked 
to Beatrice of all which that child might one day be to 
them, gifted as she seemed with her mother's beauty — 
that mother who was to him fairer than aught else on 
earth. He was answered only with tears. Suddenly 
a messenger approached, them, who was the bearer of 
strange tidings, — he was a kinsman of Salvati, and he 



came, with joy in his heart, to tell him that the rival 
whom he had smitten he had nevertheless not slain ; 
that he yet hved, though his friends had borne him 
across the sea, when they rescued him from death — 
there was no blood upon the soul of the young husband. 

Ludovico smiled scomfnlly in doubt, but the doubt 
was vain. The stranger had been seen ance his 
return to Florence : he still bore the trace of Salvati's 
blade, but he lived. 

Then, indeed, light returned to the eyes of Beatrice, 
though she uttered not a word, as Ludovico gloomily 
led the way back to their splendid home. 

One more short month, and the infant of the Count 
Salvati was motherless. Beatrice had fled! The 
father and the child were alike deserted. The wretched 
and bereaved man caught up the weeping girl — 
weeping it knew not wherefore, — and, in his turn, 
abandoned the home which to him was now desolate. 
He wandered, he cared not whither, for many weary 
days ; the peasants whom he encountered in his wa.y 
shared with him, and with his motherless infant, their 
simple, and oflen scanty, meal ; and he slept with the 
child nestled in his bosom, under the bright dear sky, 
or beneath a cotter's roof. It was thus the bandits 
found him. He was a reckless man. They urged him 
to become their chief; and he started at once from his 
lethargy of sorrow. By their means he might yet 
taste revenge ! The very thought was cabalistic. He 
told them all his wrongs, and they talked of vengeance ; 
that was enough : he was thenceforward theirs — body 
and soul. He eirt the pistols and the dagger in his 
belt ; he. pressed the plumed hat upon his brow ; and 
he placed his Uttle Beatrice in the arms of the gentlest 
of the bandit's wives. It is true that he shuddered 
as he gave her into such rude keeping, but he was an* 
ticipating vengeance; and he turned away with a 
smile upon his lip. 

He watched and watched for years, and ^et his 
longing was unappeased; and, meanwhile, his child 
grew healthfully among the Alpine breezes, with all 
the loveliness and grace of her mother floating about 
her like an atmosphere of light, and all the hiurdihood 
of a young mountaineer. 

Salvati's revenge had been so long delayed^ that the 
thirst for its indmgence became demoniacal, when he 
heard tbat his enemy was at length within his grasp 
— and Beatrice, too ! She who had won his heart 
only to break it! — she who was once the wife of his 
bosom— the mother of his infant girl ! She was even 
now with the man upon whom his curse rested — to 
whom it had clung for years — upon whom it was now 

so soon to fall The seducer and the 

seduced were there, within arrow flight; and their 
breathed the same air with the outlaw and his chila. 
Salvati writhed with agony : the fair-browed lover had 
been watched into a palace at the foot of the very 
mountain within whose fastnesses were bivouacked the 
band of Ludovico. The false one and her Ruilty com- 
panion could sun themselves boldly beneath the blue 
sky of heaven, while the bereaved husband and his in- 
nocent babe were hidden from the gaze of men, lest 
the arm of justice should overtake them. The reflec- 
tion was maddening ; and excited by this bitter 
thought, engendering memories still more wretched, 
Ludovico took his deserted dau&;hter by the hand, just 
as a glorious sunset had flashed and faded into those 
sober tints which steep the world in twilight, and tried 
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to find comfort in tbe sweet looks and tones of the 
only being who loved him ; but he could not support 
even the converse of the Ught-hearted child; and casting 
himself gloomily down, with his rifle in his hand, in a 
chasm of the rock, he bade Beatrice go forth, and 
gambol in the soft air. For awhile the girl stood pen- 
sively beside him, her hands folded upon her breast,' 
and her large dark eyes rivetted on his countenance ; 
but after a time she looked forth over the ledge of rock 
against which she leant, and watched the wild birds as 
they winged their joyous way to their nightly resting 
places. 

Suddenly, Ludovico was startled by her scream, and 
he hurriediy^prang from the earth ; in another instant 
he heard the report of a rifle, and Beatrice sank down 
beside him, — the ball had entered her heart, — she was 
dead ! Salvati laid her gently down again upon the 
earth from which in his first terror he had Ufted her ; 
and then fiercely gazing down into the valley from a 
point whence he could not be perceived from beneath, 
he discerned two human figures. The foremost was 
that of a tall cavalier, the other was a lady, and farther 
in the distance the bandit distinguished a party of 
attendants. He saw the truth at once — the cavalier 
was engaged in shooting with his rifle at the birds 
which were flying homeward to their eyries in the 
rock, and the lady was witnessing his prowess. The 
htUe Beatrice had attracted their attention by her 
movements, and the sportsman, believing it to be some 
mountain eagle watching in fancied security the de- 
struction of its feathered associates, and anxious to 
exhibit to his fair companion a proof of his skill as a 
marksman, had but too fatally taken his aim. But 
Ludovico, in another instant, learnt still more than 
this, — it was not enough that the sweet spirit which 
had so long and so lovingly ministered to his own, 
when all else had forsaken him, lay quenched at his 
feet — it was not enough that the pure and beautiful 
image in which that spirit had been enshrined, was 
now a ghastly, senseless, gory heap — destiny had 
not yet done with him. A light laugh came on his 
ear — a laugh of mirth as a requiem for his dead infant 
— he could not be mistaken — ^he had heard such 
laughter in bygone years ere the bhght of misery had 
withered him — ^it was the voice of Beatrice — of his 
fUse wife ! He turned, and looked at his lost child. 



bent over her for an instant, as if to convince himself 
that there was indeed no hope, and then seizing his 
rifle, he took a steady aim, and again the sharp quick 
sound reverberated among the heights — ^another peal 
of laughter rang out as its echo, but this time it was 
the laugh of Ludovico. The cavalier, the murderer 
of his Uttle one, fell as that horrible mirth swelled on 
the evening breeze. As quick as thought the rifle of 
the bandit was reloaded ; and he looked for a second 
with a glad and gloating look upon the affrighted party 
who cowered round the fallen man ; then he once 
more raised his weapon ; bul this time his hand was 
unsteady, and his frame shook — the strong man qui- 
vered like a leaf! Again he glanced back on the dead 
object of all his hope, and of all his tenderness ; and 
that look sufficed. In the next instant a shout of 
horror rang upwards from the plain : mother and child 
were alike lifeless. Salvati had taken no coward aim. 
« « « « 

« « « « 

A few months subsequently, Florence was throng 
by curious crowds, who came to witness the execution 
of Ludovico, the bandit chief. He had surrendered 
himself to justice ; he had avowed the murder of his 
wife ; the pillage of travellers ; the control of a fierce 
band which had long been the terror of the coimtry. 
No voice was raised in mercy ; it was a forgotten word 
in Florence ; while all cried aloud for justice. Men 
do not judge by the racked heart and the wrung spirit, 
but by the peril and the spoil ; — what to them were 
the anguish and the despair which had wrought the 
ruin? their pity had been unchallenged, for Salvati 
had borne a hauehty brow before his accusers — ^he had 
himself supplied them with both the charge and the 
culprit; and the morning at length arrived — too 
slowly for those who were to be merely the lookers on 
at the legal tragedv— when all might see if his high 
courage would still uphold him — ^what marvel then 
that they panted for the trial? But they knew not 
Ludovico Salvati ! he had done with the world, and the 
world with him. A busy throng entered his dungeon 
to summon him to the death-scene ; his chains were 
lying on the earth beside him, for he had wrenched 
them asunder, though his tortured limbs had suffered 
in the efibrt : he was no longer to be a gaze for the 
Florentines — his dagger had need him. 
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Brightness above, and fear upon the earth. 
Fear which is awed into sublimity ! 
Three of the wrath-engender'd sons of God,* 
Are burning like sepulchral lamps in heaven. 
And all their kindred stars have veil'd their brows, 

* In the year 1618, much interest and consternation were 
cansed bj the appearance of three fine comets. 



And the nightK)ueen hath bowed her silent head 
In their o*erpow'ring presence. On the earth 
Are breathless watchers ; and apart — alone — 
Is one old man with silvery locks, whose life 
Is a continual combat with the Time, 
His soul would solve the mystery of the stars ; 
Unveil the God-head in external things. 
And break the barriers ignorance has raised 
'Twixt man and heaven. Even from his boyhood, 
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His heart yeam'd upwards to the clear hlue sWi 

And from nis lonely watch-tower thro' the nignt 

His eye had traversed all its mystic spheres ; 

And often in his lofty musings flasht 

Brieht glimpses of the truth upon his mind^ 

Which dazzled and made drunk, and then were gone ; 

And so it came, and went, and came, and went, 

But no abiding place could find on earth ; 

The time was not yet ripe : for Ignorance, 

Not knowing its own ignorance, conceiyed 

It had all knowledge ; and thus his manhood past away. 

But still the spirit of the old man slent not ; 

ind tho' eluded still, his eye is raisea, 

liSamest and watchful, with a quicken'd sense. 

And now the heavens have found a voice. The Truth 

Has leapt upon him from those burning orbs ; 

His heart bounds up within him — his brain reels — 

The heavy thought nas weighed his eyelids down — 

The glowing cheek, and trembling hand, and hurried 

Sulse, 
I the upheavings of the mind within. 
And now those fierce emotions calm to rest : 
The thought consolidates, but still 'tis Truth. 
The heavens are open'd to the eyes of men ; 
The ponderous cycles and crystal spheres are gone ; 
And man's horizon in the realms of space 
Has widen'd to the Everlasting's throne. 

ii« 

The Jffe has sat in judgment on the Truth, 

And deemed it heresy. The Church has call*d 

Her councils, and in that high conclave sits. 

The embodiment of the Spirit of the Time, 

And at the bar, the unabashed old man, 

Charged with the propagation of a lie. 

And there he stands, with heaven upon his brow. 

That new-found knowledge shining from his &ce. 

His bright eye thoughtful, and his mien unmoved, 

And on his placid countenance a smile 

So heavenly soft and fiiU of gentlest pity I 

And bowine with a lofty meekness speaks :•— 

''It is not m the Word of God alone 

The truth exists, but likewise in His works ; 

From man the Immortal and the Heir of heaven, 

To the minutest particle of earth. 

There dwells an innate witness of His power. 

That girds with glory all created things, — 

The touch of Deity has hatUnx^d them for ever. 

Truth is eternal, tho' man's sense may err. 

The finite mind leaps not to the result. 

But through a long progression of effects { 

From sense, to feeling, and from thence, to thought ; 

Gamers the primitive sensations up. 

The elements of knowledge : grasping higher truths. 

Till from the earth man's soul may reach the stars. 

Ye cannot judge the truths which I have taught. 

Truth must be tested by a kindred truth; 



The which in the high knowledge of the heavens. 

Ye have not. Nor can ye leap the gulf, 

Wbere lie the deep philosophies between 

The wisdom which can compass heaven and earth, 

And tbat which we inherit. But a time— 

•When the Incarnate Truth for his great ends 

Unveils His glory to dispel the cloud — 

A time will come when all shall recognize, 

In its august and mnd simplicity, 

A truth which will not pass away with time." 

III. 

In vain ! The Age has triumphed ! Poor old man ! 
In the November of thy life ! Alas ! • 
The fresh, free vigour of thy youth is spent 
In baffled searchings for that hidden knowledge. 
The iron will that should have nerved thee now. 
To smile when fortune racks thee — ^that is gone. 
Wben the step totters and the pulse grows faint. 
The flesh rebels against the spirit's mandate ; 
And thou, oh thou hast fallen ! Poor old man ! 

'Tis a lone chapel, at the midnight hour — 

The lights are burning dim upon the altar. 

And groups of witnesses are ranged around ; 

And on his bare, and bended knees, the man. 

Whose mind had charter'd earth. His locks. 

That should have won him reverence, seem alive. 

So works his brain with agony. He kneels, — 

But oh, the heavines of tbe soul within ! 

His life rolls at a gumce before his mind. 

His boyhood witb its yearning to the stars — 

The fever'd dream that lit his manhood up. 

With glory flashing from the time to come — 

The watchings and the toil of his old age — 

The consecration of his life to man — 

And this is his reward ! Oh I Hush ! Listen ! 

The recantation's read — ^his lip obeys ; 

The scroll is traced — ^his hand obeys the sign. 

'Tis hand, lip, tongue ; the spirit's far away, 

It hath no part in this ; 'tis earth that falls. 

The lie hath sunk no deeper than the lip — 

And there but for the moment ; in the next. 

His brow again was girded with the li^ht. 

The truth again broke from his quivenng tongue ;* 

And they condemn'd him. Alas ! alas ! poor things ! 

Father, foi^ve them, they knew not what they did. 

And so confinement circled all his days : 

But still bis spirit kept its high estate. 

And bore it with a proud and patient spirit. 

Nor stooped from its supremacy. 

At length he died — a martyr to the truth. 

Oh ! had he borne — but let not man be judge. 

For He who holds the destinies of men. 

Errs not in choice of mortal instruments 

To work His solemn ends. 

* Bfiur 8€ nwovet exclaimed Gftlfleo, immedistelj after swetr- 
ing his belief in the immobility of tbe earth. 
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Whosver has been to Uamptou Court, must of 
necessity remember the fourteen portraits represent- 
ing the Beauties of the Court of Kmg Charles II., 
painted by Lely and Wissing, for Anne Hyde, Duchess 
of York. There is no forgettmg this room-full of 
"Windsor Beauties," as they were called, to distinguish 
them from the room-full of " Hampton-Court Beau- 
ties," pamted for the Duchess's daughter, Mary, the 
Queen of William III. As there is no forgetting this 
room, no more is there a possibility of forgetting the 
portrait of Frances Stewart, "La belle Stewart," the 
beautiful Duchess of Richmond, whose loneliness of 
look, and cold uncertainty of conduct and manner, 
gave to King Charles II. many an uneasy pang, and 
to the Duchess of Cleveland, the imperious mistress 
Vol. XL 



of that monarch, hours and days of fretful, uncon- 
firmed, and uncertain jealousy. 

Lely has painted the Duchess of Richmond in the 
character of^ Diana. One hand carries a bow, wliile 
with the other she holds her dress up from the morn- 
ing dew, over which she is represented tripping with 
an air of buoyant lightness and beauty. The features 
are fine and uniformly regular, but deficient in expres- 
sion, — ^we have the sweet eye described by Pepys, but 
we want the little Roman nose dilated upon by that de- 
lightful diarist. 

It is not generally known, but the circumstance well 
merits a more general circulation, that the first coin of 
this country with the figure of Britannia upon it, was 
struck in the reign of Charles II., and that the fea- 
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tures of Britannia were copied by Roetier, who sunk 
the dye from the lovely face of Frances Stewart. The 
compliment was well carried out, for the likeness is 
perfectly exact. 

The lovely Frances Terese Stewart was the daughter 
of Captain Valter Stewart, son of Lord Blantyre, a 
Scottish nobleman. The year of her birth has not 
been ascertained, nor is it certain in what year, or in 
what capacity, she made her first appearance at the 
court of King Charles II. If we may believe the bio- 
grapher of De Grammont, who is generally correct in 
what he asserts. Miss Stewart was taken into favour at 
court by the Countess of Castlemaine. "The King," 
says Hamilton, " who rarely omitted a visit to the Coun- 
tess before she rose, seldom failed to find Mrs. Stewart 
in bed with her.*' The King became at once ena- 
moured of the fair Frances, for his heart was com- 
posed of stuflf like tinder, that is set on fire by every 
fresh spark or flame that chance or design brings near 
it. " She was genteel," says Hamilton, " danced well, 
and spoke French better than her mother-tongue ; well- 
bred withal, and had, to a nicety, that air of dress so 
much admired, and which is not to be hit exactly, 
unless one has taken it very young in France." 

There is said to have been something petite and 
childish about all Mrs. Stewart ever did. That she 
was fond of blind-man's-buff and of Lacy's humorous 
acting— that she built castles with cards at her own 
lodnngs, while the King and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land played seriously for money ; — these are no proofs, 
to our thinking, of a childish disposition or of a weak 
mind ; they exhibit the buoyancy of her nature, and, 
in some respects, the innocence of her heart. Her 
quarrel with the King and with the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, who should ride round the Ring in Hyde Park, 
for the first time, in the new French chariot presented 
to the King by the Chevalier de Grammont, is a little 
trait in the female character, in which the bold and 
strong-minded Barbara Yilliers must bear her share of 
imputed childishness. Mrs. Stewart carried the day, 
but at the expense, it was whispered maliciously about, 
of at least some of her virtue. 

Mrs. Jameson has entered minutely into the story 
of " La belle Stewart." " Her character, as a woman," 
she says, " is neither elevated nor interesting ; and the 
passion which the King long entertained for her, and 
the liberties in which she indulged him, either through 
weakness or a spirit of coquetry, exposed her at one 
period to very disgraceful imputations. On a review 
of her whole conduct, as far as it can now be known 
and judged from the information of cotemporary 
writers, the testimonies in favour of her virtue appear 
to preponderate ; yet it must be confessed that we are 
left to choose between two alternatives, and it is hard 
to tell which is the worst : if * La belle Stewart * was 
not the most cold and artful coquette that ever per- 
plexed the wits of man, she was certainly the most 
cunning piece of frailty that ever wore the form of 
woman." A woman's heart dissected by a woman ! 



Pope has rendered an injustice to the memory of 
" La belle Stewart," attributing the origin of a happy 
couplet in his poem " On the Use of Riches," to a 
bequest made in her will by the lovely Duchess "ot 
considerable annuities and legacies to Mr eaU^ 

" Rut thousands die without or this or thai- 
Die, and endow a college or a cat." 

''A delicate way," says Sir David Dalrymple, itt the 
Duchess's defence, " of providing for poor and nrobably 
proud gentlewomen, without making them feel that 
they owed their livelihood to her mere libemBty." But 
it so turns out that there is no such bequest in the 
will of our lovely Duchess, Malone having examined 
the will of " La belle Stewart," for the express purpose 
of arriving at a /act. But in enabling us to reject one 
erroneous piece of information, M^alone, at the same 
time, brought the curious circumstance to light, that 
the Duchess had directed, by a codicil to her will, that 
her " effigies as well done in wax as could be, and 
dressed in her coronation robes and coronet, should be 
placed in a case, with clear crown glass before it, and 
should be set up in Westminster Abbey." This was 
carried out by her executors, and the Duchess was one 
of the " Ragged Regiment," exhibited in Westminster 
Abbey, when the doors of the ragged-^lotet were last 
open to the public. 

Miss Stewart, or Mrs. Stewart, to speak in the lan- 
guage of her time, seems to have been naturally of a 
very cold and vain disposition. It was her frigidity 
of manner, rather than her sense of virtue, that made 
her resist the frequent importunities of the King. His 
passion daily increasing, he is said to have consulted 
Archbishop Sheldon on the subject of a divorce, 
urging as his plea the sterility of the queen. While 
the archbishop was considenng the matter over at 
Lambeth, " La belle Stewart" decamped with Charles 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond, took boat at London Bridge, 
made their way by night into Kent, and married im- 
mediately. The archbishop was suspected of revealing 
the King's secret to Lord Clarendon, who, aware of 
the duke's passion for Mrs. Stewart, alarmed the 
lovers, brought the match to a conclusion, and put all 
idea of a divorce, for a time, if not for ever, at an end. 
Clarendon denied, in the presence of the King, and de- 
nied by letter, his having any previous knowledge of 
the duke's intended marriage with Mrs. Stewart. The 
King believed the rumour, and this behef hastened the 
fall of the great Lord Clarendon. 

The Duke of Richmond died in 1672, five years 
after his marriage with " La belle Stewart." His 
duchess survived him thirty years, dying in 1/02, 
without ever hanng married again. Nat. Lee dedi- 
cates his play of " Theodosius" to our lovely duchess 
— " the fair Armida," moreover, be it known, of 
" glorious John Dryden." 

" If Mrs. Stewart had been in Danae's place, she 
would," says Waller, " have resisted Jove as she re- 
sisted Charles II." 
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Who has not heard of Georgiana Spencer, the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Spencer's eldest 
daughter, the eajest of the gay — the loveliest where 
all were lovely i Yet how little is now known about 
her. No " Diary" like that left by the entertaining 
Pepys, has yet been published to perpetimte her in- 
fluence, and preserve her sayings and her doings ; and 
the lively Walpole, when the lovely duchess was in the 
full blossom of her popularity, had become tired of 
describing the little events and traits of fashionable 
existence, — 

".Who gtve the ball, or paid the visit last.—" 

The balls at Devonshire House in Piccadilly, the filtes 
at Chiswick, and the fashionable parties at Chats- 
worth, the common and correct court topics of the 
day, are now knovm but by reputation and hearsay ; 
while the blue-stocking assemblies of Mrs. Montague, 
or the less select and still larger assemblies of the old 
Dowager Countess of Cork, have been described with 
much minute exactness by the Boswells and the 
Bunieys who were invited to them. 



A ball at Devonshire House, when the beautiful 
duchess was in the full season of her fashionable ex- 
istence, described as Pepys or Walpole would have 
described it, would indeed be a treat. How Mr. 
Pepys would have dilated on the dresses and the 
dances, the prepossessing appearance of the Prince of 
Wales, and the unsurpassed graces of the Duchess of 
Devonshire — "that. Lord ! I do really now think that 
the Countess of Castlemaine cannot come near her, 
nor yet Mrs. Stewart ; and then to see how she threw 
such glances all around, and danced in a minuet with 
the Prince so divinely, that Creed and I have done 
nothing but talk about her. The rooms infinite full. 
There was a Mr. Seli^nm vriih whom Ned Pickerine 
talked — ^that. Lord ! I really do think he doth equid 
T. Killigrew or Sir Charles Sedley. I listened, and he 
doth say such mighty wicked things, that I think none 
but H. Walpole, Sir Robert's youngest son, could well 
surpass him. A more pleasant rencontre I never 
heard." 

Of this beautiful duchess it is told, that she inter- 
ested herself so much in the return to Parliament of 
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Mr. Fox for the city of Westminster, at a very severely 
contested election, that she went about from square to 
street, and from luie to alley, to solicit the votes of the 
electors for that illustrious statesman. Her winnins 
manners won many votes, while her lively address, and 
the charming novelty of so fair a canvasser, turned the 
full tide of the election in favour of Mr. Fox. It is 
confidently told, that a young and good-looking 
butcher in Clare Market declined to accede to the 
duchess's request without a bribe — ^he did not want 
money, he said, but he wanted something else. " Well, 
name your want," said the lovely Duchess of Devon- 
shire. " Why," replied the butcher with a blush, "^ 
kiss would carry the dav."— " If that's all," said tM 
duchess — ^the butcher kissed her, gave a plumper |^ 
Mr. Fox, and dragged all Clare Market at his heelft 

The duchess sat to Reynolds and to Gainsboroqgh* 
The portrait of Reynolds is well known, but Gains-? 
borough gave up . her Hkeness in despair. She wt^ 
then in the full bloom of her youth, and ))er cbifmi9 
and conversation took away that readings v^ hand li^A 
happiness o'f touch which belonged to th(S painter in 
his ordinary moments. The portrait wfts so little to 
his satisfaction that he refused to send it to Chats- 
worth. Drawing his wet pencil across a mouth, which 
all who saw it thought exquisitely lovely, he said, 
" Her grace- is too hard <1^ me I" And this is the 
mouth which the butch^ kissed ! The picture was, 
we believe, destroyed. Garrick perplexea the pencil 
of Gainsborough in $, different way. That versatile 
actor assumed fifty di^rent characters in five minutes. 
But Garrick created a difficulty by contortion and 
skill, while the duchess brought Nature, in the shape of 
a mouth which no epithet can compliment suffid^tiy, 
to defy Art in her own stronghold. 

Quitting Ital^ ^ August, 1793, the Dui^ss of De- 
vonshire passed into Switzerland over Mount St. 
Gothard. The scenery she saw gave rise to a poem, 
written in heroics, with alternate rhymes, descriptive 
of the surrounding grandeur of Mount St. Gothard^ 
and the feelings awakened by so sublime a region. 

" No haunt of man Ihe weary traveller greets, 
No vegetation smiles upon the moor, 
Save where the flow'ret breathes uncultur'd sweets, 
Save where the patient monk receives the poor. 

His humble board the holy man prepares, 
And simple food and wholesome lore bestows, 

Extols the treasures that his mountain b^ors. 
And paints the perils of impending snows.'' 

This seems common enough ; but the verse that fol- 



lows is not only the best in the poem> but one per- 
fectly pretty in its way : — 

" But though no more amidst those scenes I roam, 
iiy fancy long each image shall retain, — 
The flock returning to its welcome home, 
And the wild carol of the cowherd's strain." 

*^ The Passage of Mount St. Grothard" was published 
in her grace's lifetime, with a translation into French, 
printed page for page with the original. This transla- 
tion is believed to be by the duchess as well. 

This fliscinating lady wds bom on the 9th of June, 
1757 ; was married on the 6th of June, 1774 ; and 
died at Devonshire House on the 30th of April, 1806, 
of an abscess on the liver, first perceived about three 
months hp^^re she died. Her only son, the present 
Dul^e of pe^nshirc, who inherits a love of poetry 
flrooi his mother, was bom at Paris in 17^0. When 
flhe prince of Wales was informed of her death, he 
liaid* with perfect justice, i^'Tben we have lost the 
ln§lll unliable and best bred womati in England." 

})i^>ll4}ibire House, Piccadilly, was built by William 
l^ent, for ttie third Duke of Devonshire. It stands on 
the site of B^keley House, (so called from the Lord 
Berkeley of Str^on, who bui|t it,) ^nd is said to have 
cost the sum (^ ^0,000/.^ (&¥(4iisive of 1,000/. pre- 
sented to the ai^tect by the duke. It is a good, 
plain, well-proportiim^d brick building, with a fine 
saloon, and a verv 9oble suite <^ apartments. The 
duke has several nm pii^tures in tlus house, and here 
it is that the f^mnH^ Piays are kept, — a matchless 
collection of old ^gU^b {4avs, formed by John Philip 
Kemble, and bought nt n|s ^eaih by the present duke, 
who has added lar^ljr to ^ collection, and annotated 
the whole with his fm \mi* 

The first Duke nf pi^^^oiHlbire, of the Cavendish 
fkmily, died at BerljKfWd^ Qimse, in the year 1707. 
Th6 last Earl of Devoiidiifp tived in a large house in 
Bishopgate-street, wherpQ^iiMishire-square now stands. 
This iiimily hved there in V^^^ repute for their hospi- 
tality. Fancy the beai|liraM)uchess of Devonshire 
issuing out her cards for a grand ball at Devonshire 
House^ in Bishopgate-street ! — the inquiries in the 
polite world where such a region lay, and the Prince 
of Wales sending for the Lord Mayor to know what 
the city constables can possibly mean by directing 
that all carriages setting down company at .the Duchess 
of Devonshire's, on Tuesday, the 5th of May, must 
have their horses' heads turned towards Norton 
Folgate / 
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Om f I love the worid — 'tis a happy place ! 

Pull of beings gentle and fond : 
Flowers on the earth — birds in the air — 

Joy in this life, and rest beyond I 
Sorrow but makes us love the purer ; 

Trials but to try our faith are given, 
And the went-fbr dead removed for a time, 

I^t we should prize it more than Heaven f 



Oh ! I love the world — 'tis a blessed place! 

Full of beings joyous and bright, 
Merry and glad in life's young spring. 

Tender and true in sorrow's night. 
And what tho' tears should follow smiles. 

And weeds spring up amid its flowers ? 
For the brightest vision of fairy-land 

I would not ejichange this world of qim» 1 



TOM HOULAGHAN'S GUARDIAN SPRITE, e.1^1 

BY THE LATB JOHN L'ESTRANGE. 



Any body who knows Kilkenny should also know the 
black quarry, where all the black marble comes from, 
for which the once magnificent, but now poor old 
mined city, is so famous. And any body who knows the 
black quarry, should also know Tom Houlaghan; ould 
Tom, bhnd Tom, shooting Tom, lame Tom, queer 
Tom, Tom the Fisherman — ^for under all these titles 
was he known. Tom was one of the most odd, whim- 
sical, drunken and notorious characters, for many miles 
around. He wore a curiously cut coat, after a pattern 
of his own, a calf-skin waistcoat, with the dappled hair 
outside, made by himself, half boots, like a pair of 
Indian snow shoes, and a hat with a cock in it unlike 
any thing that ever covered the head of mortal man- 
add to this outre appearance, that he is bhnd of one 
eye, and lame of one 1^. He is now orer seyenty years 
of age, and can driy'e^ ride, shoot; or fish, with any 
man in Ireland — aye, fishine is his ^udy, the delight 
of his heart ; and I have fished in many waters, both 
in Leinster and Connaught, and never yet met a 
sportsman, high or low, who could handle a rod, or 
fix a fly, in competition with •' ould Tom." 

On a fine morning in September, I accompanied 
Tom on an excursion. About mid-day we threw our- 
selves on the crass near the rock of Mounteagle, oppo- 
site the " wild wood," with the river flowing brown 
and beautiful at our feet. The ''Quest" sent his 
deep hoarse coo over the waters, from the woody dell 
— ^tne falling oak — for "the woods were cutting" — 
crashed in its interior, eliciting sounds strangely^ and 
awfully beautiftd. "What an indescribable sublimitjr," 
thought I, "there is in the music of the woods — ^it 
speaks to the soul in the words and the voice of 
Ossianl" 

"How purty that distillery of O'Donnell's looks at 
the top ofthe sthrame!" remarked Tom, Interrupting 
my h^h-fljring cogitations. 

We had been more than usually successfhl, and in 
triumph basked our naked limbs in the sun. The bee 
hummed joyously along through the meadow flowers, 
the trees whispered gladness amonff their leaves, the 
birds vied witn each other in melody, the brooks and 
streams sung and played in their own subdued music, 
and the fishes jumped — in our baskets. I was be- 
coming dreamy amidst the luxuries of nature. 

" Oh! then to be sure, the power of fine whiskey 
there's med there from mom *till night," remarked 
Tom, following up his meditations on O'Donnell's dis- 
tillery, with one hand in the provision basket all the 
time, and now and then throwing scraps to his two 
fierce dogs, that lay with erect ears and watchful eyes, 
at a respectful distance, while he occasionallv helped 
himself to a little of the undiluted, poured into an 
empty pot that once contained "Warren's Jet." 

"Ah! Tom," said I, "your thoughts are ever 
mnning in the one channel — whiskey, whiskey, for 
ever." 

"Ah! then, for all that I sometime takes the 
U)ather" he replied, with a twinkle of his one eye ; and 



I never yet saw such meaning in any eye, as in the 
single glance of Tom's lonely optic, especially when 
employed in giving expression to what he considered 
& knowing thing; "maybe yoti didn't hear I was 
swimmin' yesterday, sur 7" he asked. 

" Swimming !" I answered, "what devil's angel put 
such madness into your head — the old epirit I sup- 
pose?'* 

" No, in throth now, sur," he replied, " You're 
fdways goin' an' — I done it in spite of meself — ^but 
betther do that than worse — ^an' only my friend the 
/airy, gev me the wamin* wink, sore and sorry for it 
I'd be." 

"Your friend the fairy?" said I. "Come, Tom, 
that day is gone by — I'm not so soft as that yet." 

" Augh, aye, sur ; smile, and talk away, and shake 
your h^ ; but as sure as I hooked that big trout on 
the tail fly^ and as .sure as the robbers hung ' Glory ' 
for the murder of the archbishop, I'm not telling you 
a pin's worth of a lie, — there now." 

" Well, Tom, while we're resting and settling our 
affairs, let me hear it all." 

" Well, then, sur, it was about eight years ago, that 
at the dusk, one evenin', I slipped up as far as Peery 
Dunne's, (there at the foot of Rannal's moat, one of 
the most hauntedest places on earth,) just to get a few 
feathers for the green dhrake, out ov the ould pay- 
eock Well. When I got the feathers, like a decent 
neighbour as Peery always was, he axed me to sit 
down and rest, an' afore I could draw my stool to an 
anchor, he sent his goaeoon Larry for a dhrop down 
the road, 'just,' sez he, 'to take the smell ofthe 
smoke of us.' We talked and gosthered over ould 
times, and then we had another dhrdp, and, maybe^ 
another afther, 'till it was all honrs. I then thought 
it was high time to be movin', so up I got and shuck 
my giblets. ' Give us the half of tin, Peery,* ses I, 
shakin' hands with him, and biddin' him good night. 
So I canthered down the lane as straight as an arrow, 
as I thought; but, after a while, I found that I 
couldn't get on at dl, good or bad ; every step cost 
me five minutes hard labor, just for all the world as 
if I was walkin' up the roof of a house, or goin' to the 
gallows against my will. At last I found meself 
thrippin' through long grass, and nettles, and thistles, 
and haughlawne, and tazed and tannented every step 
I took. * Be me safe conscience, Tom Houlaghan,' 
ses I to myself, 'you're not at home, be no manner 
o' means, nor is it likely you'll be there to night i* 
so down I sat quite tirea entirely. In a minit, my 
darlint, I was surrounded by a whole throop of the 
quarest and the funniest lookin' little chaps that I 
ever saw in my Hfe. They began oaperin', and shoutin', 
and hunsain' about me hke mad. At last one of them 
spies my hat beside me, and seizin' it, he rises it into 
the air with a kick. ' Oh ! Gawlies, boys,' sez he, 
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out of your own bereadh (cap) ; shew it here 'till I 
cock it for you/ I whipt it off his head, and settin' 
it tasty like, I took one o' the eyes of the paycock*s 
tail, and stuck it into it, quite rakish. * Hould over 
your dumplin,' sez I, ' till I put it on you ;' faith, an' 
it was quite an improTement, and all the rest of the 
little chaps hegan dancin' as pleased as Punch ahout 
him — faith, he was quite a dandy among them. 
* Well, Tom Houlaghan, my gay good fellow,* see he, 
I'll proVe your friend for this yet, never you fear ;' so 
turning to the rest of the little chaps, ' Come away, 
hoys,' sez he, * and let poor Tom take his nap in quiet.' 
When I awoke, I found meself undher a crooked three, 
in the very heart of the moat, and a hig stone grindin' 
the side out o' me. That was the very first time I 
saw my friend the fairy. 

" The second time I saw him was in the hig wood 
of Kilfera. I was down as far as FeogJwraugh (the 
streams of the fishes) layin' down the throut nets, and 
was comin' home ahout two in the momin', when just 
as I enthered a narrow path where the big threes met 
abow my head, I saw my friend peepin' from behind 
a thrunk. I knew him at once by the feather in his 
cap ; — he gave me a knowin' wink, and pointed with 
his finger up the path before me. I looked along ; 
— and that I may never taste a dhrop worse than this, 
(another swig,) if the branches of the threes wom't 
actually breuLin' down with wild cats. There they 
were on eveiy bough and branch — ^here and there — 
over and undher, up and down, and they all watchin' 
me ; but the devil a mew out of their heads. • Oh ye 
villians o' the world,' sez I to myself, * is this the dirty 
threachrous revinge you're goin' to take ov me?' I 
looked at my friend the fairy, and he put his finger 
to his mouth to imitate whistlin', and vanished. I 
took the hint, — * you're right,' sez I, * ma Bouchelleen 
bawn,* (my fair son,) for perfect fear took the memory 
out ov me; so I put my finger to my mouth, and 
nicd the woods screech with the father of a whistle. 
In two minits I had Devilskin, Firetail, and Rosy, 
the little terrier crether at my side, (for I left them at 
Jem Walsh's fuminst (opposite) to where the ould 
mill was over against Colhs's stone yard). ' Hulloo 
the cats, my good dogs,' sez I ; and before I could 
turn my head, there wasn't a wild cat in the seven 
counties, I think, but was on the top of my poor dogs. 
You may be shure I didn't wait to see how the battle 
went, but med the best of my way up the hill, home, 
as fast as the ould shanks could carry me. The 
poor anymals kem home in the momin' without a 
whole inch of hide on one of them ; my heart was as 
full as a bed-tick when I saw them. Devil-ekin you 
see is blind of the off eye eVer since ; and Firetail is in 
want of a nosthril. . 

" You see, sur," added Tom, parenthetically, afler 
a grin, filling and emptying the warren, " it was all 
out of revinge of the cats — they lay in ambush to kill 
me ; for I killed more vrild cats than any other tin 
min in all Ireland." 

" ^ye, or tame cats either, Tom," I replied ; for 
Tom was a general furrier ; and no animal that ever 
wore a skin, no matter how mean, but he could find 
use for it. There was not an old woman within a 
drde of ten miles' diameter, keeping his own house as 
a centre, but was in his debt for a weasel-skin purse. 

" Well, the next time I saw my friend the fairy," 
continued Tom, " was as I'll tell you — and may this 



be holy wather to coax me to mass, (another pull at 
the ^warren,') but he stood my friend this une in 
earnest. You see the poor pig's house wanted m 
coverin' very badly, be reason I couldn't spare time to 
tatch it; but as I was comin' home one evenin' by 
Jerry Finnegan's, the tithe procthur, may the grass 
never grow on the sod that covers his corp — I saw a 
mighty nate, smooth, purty bit of flag lyin* in the 
yard, that with the first measure of my eye I 
knew would just shoot the poor pig to a hair. 
' By the crass of my shtick,' sez I, * if God spares 
me life, health and strinth, I'll stale you this very 
night. — It's a mortial sin to see you standin' idle in the 
murdherin' tithe procthur's way, in danger of breakin' 
the blackguard's nick, and the could rain comin' 
down on my poor baste of a pig.' About twelve o'clock 
that night I hopped across the fields to the procthur's, 
and over the stile with me into the yard. I laid hould 
of my brave bit of a flag, and had it just riz to my shoul- 
dher, when I spied my poor friend the fairy: he 
winked at me, shook his head, and med signs for me 
to be off. I wheeled the flag round before my face 
that I might look over my shouldher to see where the 
danger lay, when, before I could take a blink, 
whizh !^-crack ! a gun was fired, and smack ! a bullet 
flattened on the flag, right fuminst my head. That 
procthur was a murdherin' purty shot, sur! *May 
that be your Christmas dinner, you bloody minded 
thief!' sez I, throwin' down the flag, and smashin' it, 
though it went to my heart ; and boundin' over the 
stile, I was far away before he could load again, and 
take another crack at my poor ould sconce. But isn't 
it a mighty curious thing entirely, sur, that the proc- 
thur was shot in the stomach, at a tithe battle in the 
Barony of Gowran, the Christmas-eve aflher?" 

" So, then, you aspire to the spirit of prophecy, 
Tom, amongst the rest of yourquahfications?" said 1. 

'' Augh, any sort of sperrits at all, sometimes, sur ; 
though, by my song, it's seldom I taste the hkes ov 
this " — ^and another pot-full joined its fellows in Tom's 
interior. "Don't you think, sur, but the weather's 
mighty swelthry (sultry) for the season ?" he added, 
drawing a long breath ; " I'd recommend a thrifle of 
it to yourself, sur ; it 'ill purvent the sun from preyin' 
on your complexion." 

" Time enough, Tom ; finish your story." 

"Why then, sur, I'll do that same," settmg himself 
once more in his attitude of narration. " It was just 
yestherday evenin', by way of thinkiu' o' nothin', I got 
a lifl in O'Donnell's cart to see how affairs wer' goin' 
on down here in regard of the big, speckled throut 
undher the Sally, (sallow willow,) beyand — ^the big 
blackguard, you know, sur, that refused all the timptin' 
morsels I offered him, the last day we ^er' out. Ned 
Flood advised me to thry him with the natheral fly ; 
so I took a couple of blue-bottles in my pouch, detar- 
mined on coaxm' his fancy. I crassed below at the 
shallows, and up wid me to the ould spot, where I 
soon spied my gay ogawney (loiterer), in a study stand 
seemin'ly as^innocent as the calf that eat the wig for a 
wisp o' grass — but all the time as big a rogue as Pethe- 
reen Crnirn (little Crooked Peter) that stole the goold 
ov the priest's vestments, while hearin' mass. I dropped 
the fly quite sly about a yard above him, lettin' it era- 
dually float down, wid a few twitches now and then 
to make him believe it was workin' in convulsions, and 
dyin* safl. 'Now, my bully boy,* sez I to meself; 
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you're cottenin' to it/ It was too great a temptation 
for his weak mind. I thought I'd gasp when I saw 
the way I was^JtiV him ; and I roared or laughed in 
a way that struck my body like an aspen ; but the robber 
o' the world twiggin' me turned tail, and thought to 
be off. 1 riz my nand, and struck at liim, and that I 
may die dhrinkin' — ^your health agin, sur — if I didn't 
dhrive the hook beyand the beard into the thick fin of 
his tail. ' Do^'t be in a hurry, young man,* sez I, 
*wait for your change, avick' — and gira* him the 
heel of the rod, t riz him above the wather to see what 
sort of stuff he was med of. I thought he was a young 
whale, and tumin' round for the net, detarmined to 
land him by main force, who should I see but my ould 
friend the fairy, as busy as a devil* s-needle, knottin' 
the grass acrass the path in the meadow ? He beck- 
oned to me, and pointed to the top of the hill, behind 
me, givin' at the same time a knowin' nod at a sign 
boord nailed to a three above my head. Be gogsty, 
I never noticed it before —here it was — 

" * Take Notice, (in big letthers,) any person foun* 
fishin* on these landt, (as if a body could fish in a 
field,) or threspassin' on these promises shall be perse- 
ented as the law directs.' I hadn't my eye well off 
this, when I spies a big ogre of a fellow makin* down 
the hill like mad, and shakin' a murdherin' big alpeen 
at myself. It was the deepest part of the river, right 
fumint me, an' the throut was leapin' the hoight o' the 
house every minit out o' the wather. ' Ho ! you poach- 
in' rascal,' roared the fellow, * ma corp san duaul, but 
I'll smash every bone in your skin and send you to gaol 
aHher ;* the words were hardly out of his mouth when 
he went head over heels across one of the knots that 
my little friend med for him. * Now or never, Tom,' 
sez I to myself, seizin' the tail of a cow that was 
grazin' at my side. I gave another look over my 
shouldher to see how my inimee was gettin' on, and 
there he was tumblin' about and cursin' like a mad- 
man. ' Hullups,' sez I to the baste, givin* her a keen 



prod wid the spear of the rod that med her jump. 
' Hullups, my hearty,' and another prod med her kick 
up her heels and plunge into the wather like a wild 
animal. I still held on by the tail, and away we 
swam for the bare life. ' Bring back the cow, you 
thief,' shouted my purshuer, ' bring back the honest 
man's cow,' I looked back and there was my little 
friend on the ditch o' the wood, and a score more 
along with him leapin' and lauffhin* and throwin' their 
caps into the air, and pointin at me and my * steam 
packet' every minit. When got tother side, I riz the 
rod to see was my bould throut gone. Oh! no, there 
he was as tired as myself, and I nawled him up like a 
horse's head to a bonefire, before the fellow's face. 
* Turn back the cow, you schemin' rufiin', ' sez he. 
' I'd be very much oble^d to you to fling over the 
ould nit I left aflher me,' sez I. * No, nor the dttaul 
a bit,' sez he, *but turn over the cow, or I'll have the 
law o' you.' * The sorra cush,' Tfoot) sez I, * but tell me 
whether you'll give the nit civil or no V All this time 
I was puttin' the monster of a fish two-double in the 
basket. ' You ould blind hocagh (cripple) of a thief,' 
sez he, ' if I was over with you I'd give you a decent 
jaunt to the other world.' * Why then by the mortial 
fly,' sez I, * ril give you a decent jaunt in this world,' 
sez I, seizin' the cow by the tail, and dhrivin' her on 
towards home, ' I'll take the worth o' the ould nit out 
o' your threheens, vou indecent bosthoon,' so off I 
dhrove her, and len him swearin' and cursin' afther 
me, and it's a fine jaunt he had — his four long miles 
into Kilkenny. So, sur, don't you think but I have 
reason to be thankful to my friend the /airy ?*' 

" Indeed you have, Tom, but now as we're in trim 
for the road, and that your fairy tale is ended, I think 
you may as well handle the creels, and let us be 
jogging." 

^'Wira yes, sur, the moment I dhrink your health, 
and the good faii^s health once more, an' here's «i 
ould man's blessin' on you both." 
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Our earliest sorrow ! the grief of our youth. 
The latest remembered, the sternest we prove. 
The one that first staggered our sweet faith in truth. 
Our sorrow of sorrows, the heart's blighted love I 
O who will deny that it ofltimes doth throw 
The die of our future, for weal or for wo ? 

When the lieart hath been chilled, when the one we 

loved best 
Hath taught us a lesson may ne'er be untaught. 
Distrust of /air seeming, dark words of unrest ! 
O these are the moments with destiny fraught ; 
As the spirit shall rise, or shall sink m the blast. 
Shall its future be troubled or calm to the last. 



The flowers that twined round the temples of yore. 
From the height of the column looked down to the 

ground ; 
But lo ! when the faith of the pagan was o'er. 
And his shrine of ftJse worship was scattered around. 
Although from the wreck, they might never be riven 
From earth's lowly bosom, they looked up to heaven. 

And though it be vain, O how vain, that we are told 
To loose from the past our fond clinging regret, 
Albeit as false as the temples of old 
Was the shrine of our love and our worship ; O, yet 
Though we diog to the heart's ruined fane to the last. 
Let me eye of our faith be to heaven upcast. 



A TALE OF A TEA KETTLE. 

BY ANGUS B, REACH. 




Epoch I. 

On a \«1irter's evening, nearly an hundred years ago, 
the tea-board was laid out, and the window curtains 
closely drawn, in the humble parlour of a small house 
in the town of Greenock. A tidy active matron was 
bustUng about, sHcine the bread and butter, and care- 
fully measuring out the due modicum of the Chinese 
leaf, probably upon the good old principle of "A 
spoonful per head and one for the pot." A blazing 
fire gleamed and roared in the grate and curled round 
the black, sides of the kettle which reposed in the 
midst of it^ like waves lashing the sides of a ship at 
sea ; and the fire crackled, and the water boiled with 
a fidntly heard poppling sound ; and a stream of white 
vapour came whizzing out of the spout of the kettle 
with a shrill cheery hiss. Now the matron aforesaid 
saw nothing particular in all this — the fire was burning, 
the kettle was boiUng, and that was all — and the 
fire burned and the kettle boiled^ just that tea 
might be made, and for no other purpose or end 
whatsoever. There was nothing wonderful either in 
the one fact or the other. Kettles had boiled and fires 



had burned •from the beginning and would probabljr 
do so until the end of the chapter. But the reqm- 
site number of spoonfuls had been transferred from 
the caddy to the pot, and as the matron stooped to 
place it upon the nob, her eye fell upon a little urchin 
seated upon a stool of stunted dunensions, in the 
full glare of the blaze, who, propping his furzy head 
upon his hands, and supporting both upon his knees^ 
by reclining an elbow against each, was intently gazing 
at the fire, and the kettle^ and the steam^ sunillow- 
ing them with his eyes, and as much absorbed in 
fact as the Peri might be supposed to have been in her 
momentary glance of heaven. The boy looked at the 
fire and the mother looked at the boy. ** Was there 
ever sick na idle neer-do-weel in this warld as our 
Jamie?" — ^was the question which, almost ttncon- 
sciously, she proposea to herself. As it rose in her 
mind, her hand (none of the liffhtest, probably) rose in 
the air ; and the next second would have seen it d<^ 
scend with no contemptible force on the shoulders of 
the luckless urchin, when the door opened, and a neigh- 
bour gossip, who had perhaps been invited to tea, 
entered. The blow hung, like Mahomef s coffin, sua- 
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pendedin mid air; and the tongue was used instead of 
the fist. Tuniing to the visitor, Jamie's mother said* 

''Nooj Mistress Balderstone, did ye ever see the 
likes o' that?" 

" The hkes o' what, Mistress Watt ?" 

** O, our Jamie ; — ^look till the callan ; — there he'll 
8it» woman, glowring at the kettle and the blaze till 
▼e would think his very een would come out o' his 
head. 'Deed I ken'na whaf s in the bairn — ^whiles I 
think there's something unlucky in that glower. I 
hope nae limmer has been throwing cantrips at him ; 
but and 'deed its mair nor likely." 

" Hout, tout, woman, the bairn's only warmin* 
itsel'," replied the worthy Mrs. Balderstone, in a 
soothing tone. 

" Wannin' itsel* I" reiterated her friend ; " look till 
that glower o' his, and tell me if ye dinna think it's 
someming bye ordinar*." 

And truth to tell there was something peculiar in the 
p^lance of the boy's eve; — there was mind, active, speak- 
mg mind, looking through it. He seemed as one who 
gazed upon a wondrous vision, and whose every sense 
was bound up in the display of gorgeous pageantry 
floating before him. He had sat watcMng the escaping 
steam, until the thin, vaporous column had appeared 
to -cast itself upwards in fantastic-changing shapes. 
Sometimes the subtle fluid gathering in force and 
quantity would gently raise one side of the lid of the 
kettle, emit a white puff, and then let the metal fall 
with a low clanking sound. There was power — 
strength in that watery cloud. But still the spout 
poured forth its-resular volume of white vapour — 
shooting over the ribs of the grate, and curling and 
rolling in outlines as varying and quaint as those of a 
rising mist. 

. Suddenly^ to the eye of the half dreaming boy, the 
steam appeared, instead of escaping up the chimney, 
to spread itself out in a dense volume before the fire- 
place. He gased intently at the phenomenon — in- 
aistinct outlines, like the wavy robes of spectres, 
showed themselves— floated dimly for an instant — 
then melted into the shapeless cloud. Again they 
reappeared, and more distinctly than before ; and the 
speu-Dound boy saw faces, some terrible, and others 
gentle and mild, forming, and vanishins, and again 
re-appearing in that wonderful steam-cloud. He gazed, 
and gazed. To the faces, fanciful forms, woven from 
the vapour, attached themselves and clung. There 
was something about them awfully undefined; but 
they were undefined rather to the mind than the eye. 
The latter could see them, but the former could not 
grasp or form an accurate idea of their strange, 
ahadowy proportions. Some were dimly terrible, 
others calm and serene — back and fore they floated, 
not passing, but blending with — gliding through— each 
other, and waving their misty wings with a slow undu- 
lating motion. Gradually the fair and gentle steam 
spirits seemed as it were to coalesce, to glide together 
and become one, instinct with mild intellectual gran- 
deur ; and round it gathered a threatening phalanx 
of the dark and gloomy spirits, their forms changing 
to hideous, nnde&ied, grotesque things, and their faces 
fbarfnl to look upon. But the mild spirit gased calmly 
on them, as if in reliance on its innate power ; and 
nosing its white arms it waved the evil spirits back, 
and as they retired undefinedly, they covered their 
gloomy foreheads with their wings, for a pale halo 



of light beamed around the long fair curls of the 
master phantom. But again they rallied and rushed^ 
dark, evil-minded, Uke an imdefined horror^ and 
wrestled with the fair, good form. Here, there, any- 
where, their demon faces, lowered and moped and 
mowed round the god-moulded face ; and with their 
pointed claws and swooping wings they sought to tear 
the good spirit down, and to exult over its fall, with 
looks of bitter, ieering hatred. But they could not — 
the spiritual lignt, flickering in long pencils from the 
forehead and the eye of the mild spirit, seemed, al- 
though it was so pale, and apparently so heatiess, to 
scorch the wings and shrivel up the limbs of the as- 
sailant spirits ; and at length, drawing up its grand 
form, it threw its arms abroad, and with the motion, 
as though at the waving of a wand, the mist demons 
shrunk and shrivelled and writhed in impotent malice 
at the feet of their conqueror, who stood over them— > 
an aneel trampling upon fiends ! 

And as the dreaming boy saw this, an unbidden 
thought came upon his mind, and he knew that the 
fierce struggle was symbolical of 

Intellect warring with the Elements. 

And still he gazed-^and lo, the discomfited demons, 
who lay at the feet of Intellect, overpowered by Its 
might, faded, and resolved themselves and their writh- 
ing motions, into the waves of a mighty, heaving sea. 
And Intellect in all its glorious proportions grew dim, 
very dim, and its semblance changed ; and lo, it was a 
ship without a sail, battling with the fierce seas which 
came rolling on one after another, throwing their 
foaming crests hiffh and higher. But gallantty rode 
that lone ship. Against the fierce wind, against the 
rolling waves, against the rushing tide, it battled 
sternly. Wind and waves and tide did their utmost ; 
but on, on, with a fearful innate power moved the 
mystic ship, dashing aside the white sparkling spray, 
and tearing throueh wave afler wave, till the powers 
of the elements felt themselves conquered, and the 
wind abated, the waves sunk, the tide ceased to roll, 
and the low murmur of the settling storm proclaimed 
the triumph of the Ship of Intellect ! 

'* Jainie, Jamie, what is't ye're thinkin' o^7*' said 
a shrill voice. 

The vision vanished ; the waves, the ship, melted 
away; the steam-cloud dissolved; the old-fkshioned 
mantelpiece, with quaint carvings and blue painted 
tiles, appeared where it had been, and on the fire was 
the kettle still hissing away, and on the hob sat the 
teapot simmering. 

. " Ye idle gawky," said the skrlll voice again—" if 
ever I fin' ye sittin' glowering at the fire when ye 
micht be doing somethmg useful, de'il's in it if I don't 
gar ye feel the wicht o' my ban'. Sit in till ye'r tea, 
ye graceless loon, and shak ban's with Mistress Bal- 
derstone here." 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. 

His name was James Watt. 

Epoch II.* 

About the year 1815, some seventy years after the 
vision of the tea kettie, a large dinner patty was 9B* 
sembled at the house of an opulent Glasgow merchants 

* The anecdote told in this " Epoch'' is literally fiict. 
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It was the dreary half hour bdnrfieti Ifae aimal of the 
guesta and the announcement -of dimier. The usual 
meteorolog;ical poiiitiluid been dulj discussed and set- 
tled, aad J& ttaeomfortably dead silence ensued. A 
^B*r attempts to revive conversation died away in half- 
stifled remarks. • 

The host looked out of sorts — the fair hostess was 
evidently in the fidgets, — and still the minutes slipped 
by, and no word of dinner — people turned over the 
leaves of Albums and Scrap-books, and inspected 
the pattern of the carpet with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. In fact, some unlucky wieht was 
late ; and the lady of the house, in communicating the 
direful intelligence to her nearest female neighbour, 
added in dismal tones her moral conviction that din- 
ner was spoiling. At length the host plucked up 
courage and " drew a dial from his poke." 

** Really I think," he said, "we must have dinner, 
and let Mr. Norris reap the fruits, or rather the no- 
fruits, of his dilatoriness. More than half an hour 
late, positively." 

This was a relief. A few inward curses were in- 
voked upon the late Mr. Norris— the company filed off 
— and tne all important matter of dinner commenced. 
It was over before any one dreamt of bestowing ano- 
ther thought upon the culprit. 

"By the way, no word of Norris, yet. Where can 
the man have got to ?" 

" Heaven knows !" quoth the host. "Norris is 
such a strange fellow — amays doing something out of 
the way. However, I dare say we shall have him 
here sometime before the evening is out." 

And so the conversation passed away to some other 
topic. The worthy landlord was ri^ht : just as his 
better half was in the act of exchangme a complicated 
series of telegraphic looks and nods wiui a lady at the 
foot of the table, preparatory to a general flight to the 
drawing room, the door was hurriedly thrown open, 
and the missing Mr. Norris iq;>peared in a high state 
of hurry and confusion. 

"HiUo, Norris!" said the host, "where have you 
been hiding yourself?" 

" Mr. Norris, Mr. Norris, come up here and be 
scolded," added his good lady, holding up a fore- 
finger threateningly. 

"Positively," rejoined the criminal, "I hardly 
know what apology to make. I'm afraid I've been 
very much to blame." 

" Yes, jrou have," muttered a stout old gentleman, 
who had just cut his finger when slicing an orange, 
and who was in consequence dehghted to have a de- 
cent pretext for grumbling. 

" Come, come," said the founder of the feast — "a 
glass of wine with you, Norris, and then an explana- 
tion, as they say in parliament." 

"Well, then," said Mr. Norris— " although I 
know you will idl laugh at me. You are aware that 
I had to come up from Greenock to-day, — but posi- 
tively I am so angry with myself at my own credulity 

" Nonsense — nonsense. Go on," interrupted the 
landlord. 

" Then here goes," said the late gentleman, des- 
perately. " Perhaps you know Millar, of Dalswin- 
ton?" 

"A crackbrained schemer,'^ said he of the cut 
finger. 



" You may well say so," quoth a Dr. and Cr. sort 
of looking personage ; "he has a notion that he 
can drive ships through the water by steam. Ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

" Ha ! ha ! ha!" laughed the company in chorus. 

" A likely project," remarked a matter-of-fact 
West India merchant : " I would as soon believe that 
you could that you could " and the matter- 
of-fact man hesitated for a simile. 

"Light Glasgow with smoke instead of oil," 
prompted a dapper gentleman near him. 

" Ha ! ha ! ha ! very good notion, that," chuckled 
the cut finger. 

"Or turn the Sun into a portrait painter, and 
make him draw miniatures in thirty seconds each !" 
added another gentleman of lively imagination. 

"Ha! ha! ha!" quoth the company at large, 
again. 

"Ha! ha!" re-echoed the host; "what an odd 
fiincy to be sure ! But I beg your pardon, Norris — go 
on with your confession." 

" I have had a foretaste of how you will treat it," 
replied that gentleman. " Never mind — I ou^ht to 
be laughed at. Well, Millar has a boat of this new 
construction at Greenock, or rather he had one there, 
this morning, worse luck. He was quite confident it 
would do — talked, in fact, of six miles an hour, with 
all the coolness in life. Well, would you believe it ? 
he seduced me into embarking with him at Greenock, 

eromising most faithfully to run me up the river and 
Lud me at the Broomielaw by four o'clock. Well, 
off we set — the pier was crowded with people laughing 
at us." 

" Sensible people too," said the matter-of-fact 
man. 

" And I must acknowledge they had something to 
laugh at," resumed the steamboat voyager. " We did 
move at first ; I will say that for Mular, we did move 
at first ; but we hadn't gone one hundred /ards when 
the machinery broke." 

" Of course," said the cut-finger man. 

"Well, then we had half an hour's hammering and 
screwing, with a fleet of boats round us, laughing at 
us all the time. One fellow in particular kept asking 
us, with such an infernal grin, if we didn't think a 
steamboat could cross the Atlantic in ten days ?" 

" Knowing fellow, that," said the host. 

" At last we moved on — ^but it was only to break 
down again; and so we paddled and stopped and 
hammered, and then paddled and stopped and ham- 
mered again, until it began to be very clear to me, 
that if I remained in my friend Millar's precious 
steamboat until it reached . the Broomielaw, I was 
likely to have a week of it at least ; so after three or 
four hours of vexation, I got put ashore, about three 
miles on this side of Greenock, had to walk another 
three to the road, and stop there, tired and cold, till 
a stage took me up — and, nere I am." 

" Served you right, for listening to such fellows as 
Millar, with their schemes, and their nonsense," re- 
marked the surly gentleman with the cut finger. 

"But I say, Norris, surely Millar sees the ab- 
surdity of the thing himself, now, at all events?" 
inquired the landlord. 

" Not a bit," replied Norris ; " he is more confident 
than ever." 

"The infiituation of some men exceeds belief," re- 
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marked the matter-of-fact personage, with an air of 
mixed profundity and pity. 

" But, Mr. Norris, how could you venture yourself 
into such a thing as that steamboat?" asked the pretty 
hostess, with a slight shiver of horror. 

" Never mind — never mind," quoth her lord and 
iDSBter ; ''he is out of it now, at all events ; but he 
must Yam same dmsier : ah, here it eomes — don't be 
modest, Norris ; 'twasn't joar finiUy yofu kniyw — omae, 
make up for lost time, and never mind Millar and 
his steamboats." 

" Very good," said the matter-of-fact man. " Let 
us give up steam and steamboats, and talk of some- 
thing rational." 

Epoch III. 

Years have rolled away, and the vision of the tea 
kettle is realized. The "infatuation" of Mr. Millar, 
of Dalswinton, has produced its results. The stout 
old gentleman with the cut finger is probablr sleeping 
soundly in some auiet Glasgow churchyara, but his 
ghost ought to be aoomed to drear penance for its pre- 
sumptuous incredulity and scoffing. 

Talk of political revolutions ; they are nothing to the 
revolutions of science. Amid the roar of a conflict 
which shook Europe, the ancient dynasty of France 
fell prostrate, crumbled with the ruins of its own 
Bastile. And now are new bastiles being created — 
new forts erected — ^the tools with which tyranny will 
play a future game, where tyranny played its game of 
yore ; the chains are again clanking on the people 
who once so nobly burst them. But there is no such 
re-action in the revolutions of science. The echo of 
the cheery hiss of the old tea kettle, when the bo^. 
Watt, sat dreamingly listening to it, is to be heard m 
the loud roar of the steam-pipe, rising often above the 
din of wind and waters, and proclaiming to both that 
a mighty power is battling with their fierceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a new one. 
It makes ocean voyages, pleasure trips ; it binds cities 
together, literally with iron bands ; it brings kingdoms 
into as close contiguity as parishes. What does it 
not do for man 7 — Services the most mighty and the 
most trivial. It hurries him across the Atlantic in 
ten days, and grinds coffee in grocers* shops ; it has 
power enough to pump up volumes of water from the 
bowels of the earth, and delicacy enough to drive a 
shuttle and weave fine linen. Mighty as is its strength, 
the childhood of intellect can guide it. Up and down 
fly the huge beams and cylinders with a force that 
hundreds of horses would in vain crack sinew and 
muscle to control ; and yet, let there be but the touch 
of a guiding lever — tne stopping of a valve — de- 
manding no more than a child's strength, and the vast 
moving fabric at once becomes motionless and passive 
— only so many tons of wrought and hammered metal. 

And what a change has steam made in the outward 
and visible appearance of our country — its coasts, 
its roads, its cities, and its rivers? Railroads, we 



admit, are, in an artistic point of view, no great 
beautifiers of landscape ; but if any one can see a 
steam-engine, dra^ng after it its huge train of matter, 
animate and inanimate — whirling over the earth, like 
a meteor over the heaven— conveying its hundreds of 
men, women, and children — and almost setting time 
and space at defiance by its fiery rapidity and power, 
— if any one can see this, and not xeoogiiise in his 
farent a hx^ner^ more mfaliBie cmetian, tiian the 
richest landscape can afford, he is only fit for trimming 
over-grown hedges, or laying out cabbage gardens. 
Fancy an old gentleman of the Addisonian school, 
finical, precise, and little-minded, taking an airing out 
of his grave, and looking for the lumbering coach, 
which an hundred years ago transported him in some- 
thing like a week uom London to York ; or the sober 
denizen of the metropolis of a later date, walking 
quietly to the water-side to secure a berth on board 
a Margate hoy. Would the worthy individuals in 
question recognize the world as the one they had been 
accustomed to, and its steam-whirled people as akin to 
the race of sober plodders which once peopled it? 
Animal produces mental activity. Rapiaity of loco- 
motion^power over the elements of nature — re-acts 
upon us, and make us more morally bold, more quick 
in thought and prompt in action. So steam has revo- 
lutionized mental as well as physical things — ^has 
invaded the realms of mind as well as those of matter. 
There is, to our thinking, something awfully grand 
in the contemplation of a vast steam-engine. Stand 
amid its ponderous beams and bars, wheels and 
cylinders, and watch their unceasing play ; how regu- 
lar and how powerful! — ^the machinery of a lady's 
Greneva watch is not more nicely adjusted— the rush 
of the avalanche is not more awful in its strength. 
Old Gothic cathedrals are solemn places, preaching 
solemn lessons, touching solemn things ; but to him 
who thinks, an engine-room may preach a more solemn 
lesson still. It will tell him of mind — mind wieldine 
matter at its will— mind triumphing over physicid 
difficulties— man asserting his great supremacy — 
"intellect battling with the elements." And how 
exquisitely complete is every detail ! — how subordinate 
every part towards the one great end ! — how every little 
bar and screw fit and work together! Vast as is the 
machine, let a bolt be but the tenth part of an inch too 
long or too short, and the whole fabric is disorganized. 
It is one complete piece of harmony— an iron essay 
upon unity of design and execution. There is deep 
poetry in the steam-engine-— more of the poetry of 
motion than in the bound of an antelope, more of the 
poetry of power than in the dash of a cataract. And 
ought it not to be a lesson to those who laugh at 
novelties, and put no faith in inventions, to consider 
that this complex fabric — this triumph of art and 
science— was once the laughing-stock of jeering thou- 
sands, and once only the waking phantasy of a boy's 
mind as he sat and in seeming idleness watched a little 
column of vapour rise from the spout of a Tea Kettle? 
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Wt have noted the " Grisette,"'— that creature of care- 
lessness and animation, so faulty, yet so good ; so poor, 
yet so kind ; so laborious, yet so gay ; so hardly used, 
yet so forgiving ; depending so entirely on circum- 
stances, yet defying them so laughingly. We have 
seen her fresh cheek, her simple costume ; we have 
beheld her working in her solitary garret ; we have 
smiled at her gay steps at her festival balls; and we 
now, though with pleasant thoughts, leave her, to 
sketch one the most opposed to her, the ** Femme k 
la mode," — the woman of taste, whom Paris, whatever 
her birthplace may be, refines and polishes into its 
principal ornament. 

I found it difficult to entitle this graceful and fasci- 
nating being, so charming, so peculiar, so essentially 
of the capital; for though she may be a Russian, a 
German, or an Italian, yet is she more essentially 
Parisian than all who are born within the barriers : 



I have therefore adopted her character, rather than her 
class, and describe her as '* The Coquette." We can« 
not give her a locality, as we have done the Grisette ; 
for as she claims not a country, neither does she a 
time nor a '* quartier." She has lived in the age of Louis 
Quatorze, as well as in that of Louis Philippe, and may 
inhabit the Faubourg St. Denis, the Faubourg St. 
Germain, or an hotel in one of the streets of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 

Generally speaking, our coquette is not a native of 
Paris, but has sprung among the quiet shades of pro- 
vincial life ; yet she is not perhaps the worse for that : 
for, if there be any who object to simplicity of thought, 
or a rustic manner, they may be assured that the great 
crucible of Parisian life will leave little of the original 
stamp upon the ore; so that whether the coquette 
may have been a turbaned grisette of Bordeaux, a 
waltzer from Wiesbaden, or the fair daughter of a vine- 
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grower of Italy, the FreDch capital gives her .that art 
of dren, that art of conversation, 9nd that art of car- 
riage, which completely, and for ever, obscures her 
origin, whatever it may Jiave been. 

l^e coquette is certainly one of the most re- 
markable features wrought into the canvas of French 
•society ; and yet, as we have said, it is not necessary 
that she should by birthright be a Frenchwoman. A 
native of Paris is born, like the natives of other cities, 
in a certain class, and trained to certain habits and 
engagements ; but this includes not the coquette, for 
Paris moulds this character ofttimes out of the rougliest 
and most alien materials ; yet when the work is done, 
nothing we can meet with in the capital is more 
. characteristically French. 

Nevertheless, it is excessively difficult to discover, 
when we search for it, this fascinating item. In enter- 
ing the gardens of the Tuileries, we meet the Norman 
^* Bonne," with her tall spotless cap, her large round 
rosy face, her long gold ear-rings, and her lips and 
eye beaming forth smiles upon her .infant charge. 

We meet the wife of the shopkeeper, with her long 
shawl of French cashmere, her little white cr^pe bonnet 
standing over her face, and a good-natured servant girl 
chatting by her side ; the milliner or dressmaker, seated 
on a hired chair, reading a novel of Mons. Balzac's 
or Alexandre Dumas', and holding meanwhile her 
little spaniel in a string: — ^all these labour- and work 
in their vocatbn, although all labour is so light in 
Paris, that abundant time is Ud fat recreation ; whilst 
the coquette absolutely does nothing, and the femme 
k la mode* would shudder, at the idea of such collision 
as slie would meet with in the gardens of the Tuilerieis. 

One may stroll up the Ruede la Pais on a Sunday, 
feeling sure, as the dense masis of human beings fsiJi 
upon the eye, who {vomenade it on either side, that 
here we must certainly meet with the femme k k 
mode. But, as we proceed, we encounter t^teless 
costumes, ill-draped robes, bonnets decorated with the 
artificial flowers of a season long passed, ^ives with 
their husbands, mothers with their children ; we may 
even see a few Parisian women elegantly attired with 
a costume eminently harmonious in colour, tissue, and' 
form with the complexion of the wearer, tlie aspect of 
the weather, the hour of the day ; for even the most 
delkate shades of differences are studied bv the ladies 
of Paris; yet, as they pass, some act not wholly grace- 
ful, some expression of anxiety on the countenance, a 
thread glove, or an ill-fitting boot, disappoint one with 
the fact that neither here can we see the true Parisian 
ooqnette. 

It is, as we have proved, difficult to encounter this 
ephemeral and fascinating creature ; but if, in seeking 
the Boisde Bologne by the Champs £lysees,we see a 
graceful, elegant woman, every ribbon and every fea- 
ther govern^ in its flutterings by the will and address 
of its wearer, who passes along undulating rather 
than walking, seeing all, yet apparently unnoticing 
any — her costume fresh rather tnan rich, her robe of 
the softest material, and her scarf draped over her 
shoulders hke the raiment of an antique statue, every 
fold shading but not obscuring the graceful form 
beneath it, her glove and boot fitting with the most 

Eerfect exactness, and an air (hardly perceptible, 
owever) of mingled dignity and indifference, we 



may sav, Here^ then, is the object of our search— the 
femme a la mode, the Parisian coquette. . 

The coquette thinks less, perhaps, of beauty than 
any other woman in the world. She Jcnows its ca- 
prices, and the difficulty of its detention ; she studies 
grace, therefore, in its stead. She well knows that 
beauty is less of feature than of harmony — harmony 
not only in its own parts, and in all that refers to 
them, but also with the thoughts of the observers ; 
she studies, therefore, expression — sure of its effects. 

In this, then, is the secret spirit of coquetry, and 
the art of life. Of the fen^me a la mode. It beams 
from her eye, gives grace to her steps, and governs 
the arrangement of her dress, even to the tie of her 
bonnet. Her object is to please — and she does so 
most effectually. Otlier women may do so by chance, 
— the Parisian coquette does so on principle, and is, 
consequently, as sure of her results as an experiment 
talist is in physics. 

The coquette finds all she can desire in Paris, — 
but this is not enough ; she wishes to travel, and may 
b^ sometimes encountered at the Spas of both France 
and Germany, Wherever she moves, however, her 
distinctive characteristics stamp her as she is; tlie 
simplest countryman, who marks the fall of her robe as 
:she descends from her carriage at the retired baths of 
Vichy, recognizes the femme k la mode of Paris, and 
long after recollects her polished boot and her as- 
sured but graceful step. 

The coquette soon, however, wearies of provincial 
baths : she glides for a short space among the crowds 
of bathing water-drinkers, who lounge about with 
their splendid Bohemian glasses f\ili of nauseous 
Jiquid ; and then she flies back to Paris-Shaving lost, 
perhaps, a slight yet scarcely perceptible portion of 
her exquisite art and polish. 

The coquette never willingly leaves Paris until her 
mirror warns her that the time has arrived for her be- 
.coming a devotee; and then she retires to a chate%p in 
the provinces, as her predecessors of the Augustan age 
did to the bosom of a convent. Here she again plays 
her part — becomes the wonder and admiration of the 
officials of the*' airondissement," and of old justices of 
the peace— and finds again the colour of her scarf, the 
form of her bonnet, and the fit of her robe, subject of 
conversation in the provincial drawing-room. 

In costume, the lady of the province chooses rich 
silks, ornaments of heavy metals, and a sumptuous 
sha^l of French cashmere ; still, she clothes herself, 
. but does not dress. 

The Parisian coquette wears a robe of simplest 
colour ; but, the French say, evwy fold falls softly 
as a verse in poetry ; her bonnet is adorped with the 
simplest flowers of the season — ^her shawl i% from the 
richest looms of India. She wears no ornaments, but 
her apartment is filled with biioux, all that taste and 
luxury can possibly unite. The poquette lives but in 
superfluity ; yet she does not acknowledge it M such. 
Her fkns, her rich scent bottles, her sumptuous scarfs, 
her perfumes and her gloves, her beautiful bouquets of 
rare ei^otics, her diamonds and cashmeres, her minute 
spaniel, her rare embroideries, are as necessary to her 
as flowers are to butterflies*— for, without thjsm, she 
would still be a Parisian woman, but must cease to 
exist as a femme k la mode. 
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All that forms the character of a Parisian coquette, 
is rendered, by the circumstances of life, eminently 
superficial. Her sentiment seems to have the pecu- 
liarity of the glacier, which casts to its surface all that 
would disturb its depths. She finds conscience wea- 
rying, affection antiquated ; she talks of her mind, but 
never of her heart. She is loved rather for her faults 
than her virtues, but seldom herself is agitated by 
feelings of any kind. She feels weariness, but never 
regret ; she attempts not to range in the high regions 
of sentiment ; is witty, but never tender. Her husband 
is heard of, but not seen ; and for her children, they 
are never even imagined. The coquette is full of selN 
interest, self-love ; she forgets kindness, as the grisette 
forgives wrong. The grisette cherishes a faded flower, 
the coquette forgets that she ever received one ; her 
taste is unexceptionable, but of sentiment she has 
none. 

The Parisian coquette is always capricious, always 
changing, and always whimsical, whetner in habits or 
costume. 

Sometimes she rises at eleven, and, extended on her 
sofa, reads a new novel and receives her visitors, drives 
in her carriage to the Bois de Boulogne, and in the 
evening to the Opera. Sometimes she rides on horse- 
back — her habit fitting as exquisitely as her dress; 
sometimes she may be detected in a theatre on the 
Boulevards, with an antique fan, and a large circular 
bouquet of roses and violets ; sometimes even she may 
be found on a fourth stage in the Rue St. Honor6, witu 
a dog and a paroquet, embroidering rich satins ; for the 
coquette is of no rank and no '' quartier" exclusively, 
but rather of all. While as a femme k la mode, her 
boudoir (that little free state of a Frenchwoman) is 
lined with blue velvet, and decorated with ormolu. 

The Parisian coquette is, in short, to be found in 
every part of Paris, belonging to none ; in all classes, 
yet forming no combination with any : this alone is 
sufiicient to explain the difficulty of definition. What- 
ever the Parisian coquette wears, she wears with grace 
and with good taste, — it is the same with the manners 
and usages of society ; during all the changes of the 
French constitution the femme k la mode has been 
their type, and her influence unbounded. There is no 
place in the world, perhaps, where women take so 
eminent and influential a position as in Paris. The 
circumstance is easily explained. The boudoir and 
the salon share her cares. The exercise of the court 
upon the monarchy in olden times, the constant inter- 
course of artists and men of letters in modern days, 
the constant desire for excitement and conversation 
that is ever observed by a restless and talented people, 
combined with that love of pleasing inherent in a 
Frenchwoman, tend naturally to render her more in- 
telligent, ready in wit, and comprehensive in ideas, 
than where business on the one hand, and domestic 
cares on the other, as with us in England, tend to 
sever the general interests of society. That we meet 
in Parisian women with originality, grace, and good 
taste, is undoubted; and that their freedom often leads 
to most pernicious results is also certain — but this may 
be the fault of their moral training, as well as of the 
social habits of their country. 

We generally think of the Parisian coquette as un- 
married, but It is often otherwise. She may be a 



widow, and is often rich; and then, instead of devotae- 
ism and a ch&teau, bestows her hand, her forty years' 
experience, and her 600,000 francs, upon some eligible 
partner of rank and position: thus the Parisian co- 
quette is still happy, and still retains many of her 
fascinations. She is still a belle, still smiles on the 
mayor to show her white teeth — plays with her fan to 
show her well-turned hand, or walks much to exhibit 
her pretty foot ; she speaks a little English acquired 
in the society of the capital, and compares Walter 
Scott to Alexander Dumas. If, however, the fortune 
is wanting, the lady must perforce become a devotee 
by necessity, even if not so by complexion, as it is said; 
for the French will not allow that reason or conscience 
has anything to do with the matter. The coquette, 
whatever her ajg^ may be, dreads a life of calm, tran- 
quil peace, however calculated its malEtiak may be for 
happiness. Thus, she loves the mingled talent of 
Bouff(&, whom she flies to see at the Gymnase, weep- 
. ing and laughing by turns over his refined humour and 
his deep pathos; she loves the melodramatic and 
highly wrought novels of Eugene Sue, and receives a 
fresh volume of *' Les Myst^res" with as much joy as 
the advent of a new admirer ; and so it is that,^» a wife, 
she would rather be ill-used by her husband, than 
spend her life in the calm interchange of quiet afiec- 
tion ; while, if single, the excitements of devoteeism 
are to her better than the still approval of a good 
conscience, and she can find something like joy even 
in the expiatory chapel. 

As far as we have followed her, however, we have 
seen the Parisian coquette but in the rank of a femme 
• k la mode, having her bonnets and her dresses from 
the first " modistes *' in Paris, her boudoir lined with 
blue velvet and French china, her carriage and its ap- 
pointments the most elegant in the world, her bijoux 
of the most undoubted taste, her flowers of the rarest 
kind ; we have seen her as an enshrined goddess, wor- 
shipped by vanity and folly — feeling and affection 
having been long since immolated on the altar of 
fashion and interest : but the Parisian coquette is to 
be found in other ranks, where she yet remains dis- 
tinct; yes! even in the ''Quartier Latin,'* as in the 
Faubourg St. Germain ; but she is no longer a femme 
k la mode, neither does she more resemble her neigh- 
bour the grisette. She is better dressed, but more 
ignorant ; she considers the rank and wealth of her 
admirer, which the grisette never does; and she is 
always idle and extravagant. She cannot write, pos- 
sibly* not read ; but she wears a satin dress, often torn 
and soiled, which she is at no trouble to repair ; she 
does not laugh and sing and work, but is surrounded 
by disorder, and if she does any thing, plays probably 
a game of dominos or piquet.. The apartment is a 
positive menagerie of dogs and birds ; for she dreads 
thought, — it brings with it the idea of sickness, of 
death, the hospital, perhaps the Seine. It is very sad, 
yet is it full of trutli, this picture, — and where is there 
so much pathos as in trutli ? We will give an exam- 
ple of this now. In the Rue Richelieu, daily, by an open 
doorway, sits a trembling, aged woman, blind and 
poor ; she holds a little tray of matches on her lap, 
and, as the sunlight falls on her withered cheek, the 
traces of tears are to be seen there in channels too 
cleaHy to be noted. Men of fashion, differing little in 
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age with the poor match-seller, remember this aged 
woman as one of the most beautiful and captivating 
grisettes of Paris ; but though she laughed and smiled 
and sung, age and poverty (that cruel pair) claimed 
her as their own. Then read the ** Journal of the Tri- 
bunals,** — a journal more full perhaps of strange event- 
ful tragedy than any other in the world, because the 
society of whom it treats is more unthinking, more 
strongly passioned, more wilful, and more capricious ; 
and Uiere we may often note the fate of those hapless 
ones, who, in their little chamber, by the drugged 
draught, or the suffocating vapour, or in the cold 
waters of the moonlit river, end a life that misery of 
mind or body has rendered insupportable. 

In addition to the classes of Parisian coquettes al- 
ready mentioned, there are those who affect poetry, 
music, literature and sculpture ; who smoke a cigar 
with an air of the utmost sentimentality, and in all they 
do or say affect an eccentric style. Thus, if they lead 
a little dog in a string, it is of a kind long out of 
fashion — for dogs have their epochs of fashion in Paris, 
as have the modes, which change every six weeks. 
Thus, at the market of dogs on the Boulevard de rH6- 
pital, no one will look at the little curly black-eyed 
thing, once known as the '* Carlin'* in every boudoir 
in Paris ; a spaniel in our day, as in King Charles's 
time, being the only favourite of a Parisian belle. 
The eccentric coquette, however, chooses the carlin 
purposely to accompany her in tlie Diligence of the 
chemin-de-fer, to swing with her on the hammock she 
prefers to a bed, or to walk by her side on the Boule- 
vards, where she usually appears attired wholly in one 
colour, black, white, or tartan ; the tartan being a 
peculiar favourite. 

There is one point in the outdoor appearance of a 
Parisian coquette which is notable, and forms part of 
her characteristics ; whatever may be the condition 
of the asphalte pavement, or the still worse round 
stone sideways, of Paris streets, — whatever may be the 
aspect of the sky, or the distance to be trodden, — our 
coquette is never to be seen with either clogs or an 
umbrella ; she cares for her figure, her walk, and for 
the general grace of effect, but never for her health. 
But health resents the slight, and perhaps more women 
die young in Paris than elsewhere, — a fact with which 
the toilette is said to have much to do. 

A woman's position in Paris is very remarkable. 
I speak of the city rather than the country, because 
the circumstances that render it so are more powerful 
in the capital than in the provinces ; and the position 
h remarkable, because in no other part of the world 
are such opposing influences found in action upon 
the character of woman — in no other country is there 
such a combination of extreme seclusion and undue 
liberty. 

As a girl, the young unmarried Frenchwoman is 
unseen, unheard of, unknown. She may choose 
between a cloister or a convent school, but here her 
freedom ends. At about the age of 16 she is mar- 
ried, without her consent, to a rich husband, consi- 
dered eligible from the years he has spent in amassing 
a fortune ; and all the young fiancee thinks of the 
matter is, that she will receive a marriage present, in 
which embroidered handkerchiefs, cashmiere shawls, 
and diamonds; must form a considerable part. She 



marries. No more obliged to study painting, music 
and embroidery from a snuff-taking nun or a crabbed 
abbe, nor to endure the rigid fast-days of a convent, 
and to go to church accompanied only by her watchful 
nurse, madame has now her hotel and her boudoir, 
— which last is closed at pleasure, even against her 
mother and her husband. She has her own friends, 
her box at the " Italiens," her hours of reception, a 
carriage and servants, exclusively hers. A party dines 
at her house ; the lady orders her footman to be in 
readiness with her carriage, while the husband and his 
friends issue forth in an opposite direction ; for, were 
the Parisian lady to be seen leaning on tier husband's 
arm, her character for fashion, style^ and taste would 
be from the moment lost. 

If she desires a confidante, she finds one in her 
femme de chambre ; if a friend, in her chsLteau, and 
her 500,000 francs of " rfente." 

All, it is true, have not carriages, hotels, cashmeres, 
diamonds, and '* rente;" nor do all enter their opera 
box, sure of the admiration of all the fashionable 
''lions" of Paris. Yet, the same social condition 
which forms the femme k la mode, has moulded the 
character of all her sisterhood ; that is, vanity, love 
of pleasure, and independence of family ties, laxity of 
moral discipline, and a climate tending to elasticity of 
spirits, with indifference to all but the present ; and 
thus, though we have the femme k la mode,the Parisian 
coquette, the grisette, and the fretillon, (as given us 
by Beranger,) we may note, in the character of all, 
the working of the same infiuences, although slight 
differences always must appear; and the educated 
woman of high life, and the hard working little 
grisette, — the one with heart and sensibility, the otiier 
with reputation and position, — have both perhaps more 
that is good and* pleasant in character, than we can 
claim, 1 fear, for our coquette, who is nevertheless 
one of the characteristics of Parisian life, and as such 
highly noticeable. 

In England, woman's mission would seem to be to 
correct, to comfort, and to refine ; in France, she ap- 
pears bom to polish and to please. The english- 
woman thinks of life as prose, the Frenchwoman as 
poetry. The Englishwoman thinks of affection as a 
necessity, the Frenchwoman demands superfluity in 
all things. The Englishwoman looks on her husband 
as her natural support in society, the Frenchwoman 
as an imposition, any acknowledgment of which is in 
bad taste. The Englishwoman regards dress as a 
propriety, the Frenchwoman as that for which she 
lives. The Englishwoman seeks her home for hap- 
piness, the Frenchwoman leaves it for amusement. 
The Englishwoman feels remorse, the Frenchwoman 
the lack of excitement. The Englishwoman calculates 
for the future, the Frenchwoman cares only for the 
agreeableness of the present. The Englishwoman cares 
for the well-ordering of her household, the French- 
woman for the improvement of her wit, taste, and 
address. 

There are certainly not in England any classes of 
women so characteristically marked as there are in 
France, and yet there is more individual variety ; but 
we have done, and must avoid all chance of proving 
tiresome, as an evil quite out of character with aught 
that concerns a Parisian '' Coquette." 
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UING of trees, Hft^ 
ing their mossy 
steins at frequent 
iatervals from a 
soft green bauk of 
tbymy grass, aiidj 
in the midst a bu?>- 
bliQg spring wel- 
ling up for ever with 
the same low mm- 
mur^ and thence is- 
suing into the broad 
and open marsh, 
throngh wliich it 
leads its slender cur- 
rent till it mingles 
with the Lea. Above this spring, the tangled branches of 
the encircling trees weave, in the summer time, a roof 




of subtle faliage, throng! i %Thlch the stin drops here 
and there some scattered flakes of vari-colourcd light 
— purple, and gold, and amethyst — and on the cold 
aud swelling surface of the waters sheds, prodigally, 
a si lower of starry, quivering sparkles, A flight 
of steps, mossy anJ damp withal, gives access to the 
spring ; and thither, moniing and evening, tend the 
village children for supplies ; but when the westerine 
sun no longer tips its branchy dome with slant and 
crimson beams, and a green twilight broods above 
that gurgling spring, the loiterer may list in vain to 
hear the plash of jug or pitcher in its bubbling depths, 
and strain his eyes in vain to catch the fleeting ont- 
line of a tillage' child emerging from the copse that 
girds it in. 

Tradition, the sponsor of many a^5Wiy-side nook that 
else were nameless, has conferred upon the spring the 
title of " Emma's Well ; " and the same tradition, the 
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ekrmiicler of nniinpolrtant histories, which else had 
been forgotten, has preserved ibr it the reputation of 
a haunted spot. 

A f^w disjointed fragments garnered within the 
memory of garrulous old age, accepted with a pliant 
fiiith by credulous and wonder-loving youth, and so 
transmitted from the grandsire to the grandchild, aided 
in part by written testimony, have thus preserved and 
still continue to preserve the outline (for it is little 
more) of the occurrence which gave to Emma's Well 
its name and ghostly reputation. 

Ages since (tradition is a negligent chronologist) 
there stood upon a gentle slope, whose summit over- 
looks the village, a structure that in its outward features 
partook of the prominent characteristics of the age, 
and had a .half-warlike, half-monastic look. Not a 
vestige of the edifice, however, now remains. The 
broken surface of the ground, swelling and sinking, 
and defining where a moat and mound had been, alone 
points out its site. It had devolved by heritage upon 
two orphans, brother and sister, on whom but little 
else devolved beside. 

During their nonage, the guardianship of the maiden 
and the youth had been confided by the father's will 
to Gwillim Bengehoo, an ancient comrade, who, relin-^ 
quishing the corselet for the cowl, had abandoned the 

Profession of arms, and sunk the product of the spoils 
e had acquired in purchasing a permanent asylum in 
the monastery founded by Margaret de Quincy, at the 
neighbouring town of Ware. Whether old habits were 
relinquished with the same facility as he had flung 
aside his military vestments, we mil not tarry to in- 
quire. We may be pardoned if we doubt it ; for cer^ 
tainly his demeanour was still more soldier-like than 
monkish — ^his aspect more hilarious than austere— his 
voice more fitting to rebuke marauding lanz-knects than 
to patter aves — and his eyes more apt to sparkle and 
dilate at the sight of maiden coming to confession, 
than in the contemplation of emblazoned missal, rood, 
or relic. Scoffers there were, who did not scruple to 
afi&rm that in his spiritual colloquies with the daughter 
of his departed comrade, he sometimes mingled lighter 
matter than beseemed the priestly gravity of his cha- 
racter or the maiden purity of hers. With the bro- 
ther, on the contrary, his converse was exclusively of 
former days — ^the camp, the battle-field, the siege, the 
sortie, the joust, the tournament, the pageantry of 
peace, the stirring scenes, the "pomp and glorious 
circumstance of war." Such reciticds, clothed in the 
vivid diction of one who had been himself an actor in 
the scenes described, did not fall dead upon the ears 
of Ernest Bertweolf, but wrought within the youth a 
fierce desire to emulate the deeds he heard so mightily 
extolled. The wily Benedictine failed not to feed the 
flame he had excited, with all the incentives which a 
subtle fancy could devise ; albeit there was little need 
to stimulate an imagination that from childhood had 
been filled with images suggested by the presence of me- 
morials connected with the tilt-yard and the battle-field. 
As soon as the attainment of his majority had left 
young Bertweolf free to carve out his own career, and 
independent of control, he naturally chose a military 
calling. That there were usurers m those days we 
may infer from the circumstance of the future soldier 
somewhere finding funds to purchase horse and arms, 
and join a company of free-lances just on the eve of 
setting out for Burgundy. To follow out his history. 
Vol. II. 



we may add that sickness or the sword — ^it is uncer- 
tain which — ^arrested him in his career, and that his 
ashes found their latest resting-place within a foreign 
grave. 

Thus far contemporary records travel with tradition, 
and then a hazy indistinctness gathers upon, and par- 
tially obscures, the narrative. It seems that with the 
absence of the brother, and more especially with his 
premature decease, the sole impediment that hindered 
Gwillim Bengehoo in the prosecution of a cherished 
and a deeply laid design, was effectually removed. An 
antiquated gentlewoman, half familiar, half dependent, 
grown grey in household duties, and fast relapsing 
into second childhood, by whom the maiden had been 
educated, and to whom she looked with somewhat of 
a daughter's fondness, offered but little hindrance to 
the crafty churchman's plot. Indeed, by matron and 
by maiden, he was regarded with a reverence that be- 
seemed the sanctity he simulated with most consum- 
mate skill. His visits to the latter increased in fre- 
quency and were prolonged in their duration. Anon 
he affected to expound the philosophy of Plato to her 
inquiring mind; broaching, with cautious reserve, 
doctrines that were gleaned from a widely different 
source ; withdrawing with ready tact his countenance 
from such unguarded expressions as called up terror 
or suspicion in the maiden's mind. In fact — ^at once 
to tear aside the flimsy veil which masked his pur- 
pose — the soldier-monk, forgetful of his vows, had 
conceived a strong and uncontrqllable passion for his 
ward, and day by day was weaving complicated toils 
around her — slender and imperceptible at first as 
spider's webs, but strengthening and thickening with 
a steady, slow progression; making his approaches 
with a cat-like stealth, and awaiting with keen watch- 
fulness an opportunity for hazarding the final spring. 

Hard by the spot fVom which the sprine, elsewhere 
described, now issues, at that time stood a statue of 
the Virgin, with a narrow oratory beside it. Thither 
it was the custom of Gwillim Bengehoo and Emma 
Bertweolf to repair ; devotion, the actual object of the 
one, and the ostensible purpose of the other. The 
privacy and isolation of the spot — hemmed in by 
trees, withdrawn a little space from human ken, and 
quiet as the grave — ^rendered it a fitting theatre for 
cunning viUany to play its part in. 

Late in a summer evening (that crime could ever 
choose an hour so full of Sabbath calm !) both entered 
that small oratory and tarried there a weary space. 
What chanced, nor record, nor tradition have pre- 
served. A woman's wail, breaking the solemn still* 
ness of the soft and odour-ladea air, heard by but one 
belated peasant as he crossed the marsh, and by him 
mistaken for a heron's scream, was all that indicated 
the dark and fearful nature of the event. We err : a 
villager recalled to mind that in the self-same night a 
spade, left carelessly beside his door, had vanished by. 
the morning ; by whom abstracted he was afterwards 
to learn. 

It were a waste of words to lengthen out the narra- 
tive. Wrong issued in murder — ^violent but unpre- 
meditated murder — and punishment must follow blood- 
shed, if no concealment intervened. The grave would 
tell no tales, but hide and hush up all; stoutly- abd 
strenuously toiled the monk, delving with might and 
main, flinging aside the soil with bare and sinewy arms, 
— no labourer in the trench could well put forth such 
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might and energy. Each foot of earth removed, re- 
moTed a correspondiDg load from off his heart. It 
should he deep — Abroad and very deep. The stiffening 
eorpse lay prone npon the dewy earth — the hps that 
had upbraided and threatened lum with just exposure 
to the world, were still compressed as though with 
ihortal agony— the glassy hau-shut eyes seemed still 
to glare upon him with impotent menace ; and so he 
dehed ana delved, and ever and anon would pause and 
hush his breath i£ sound or murmur smote upon his 
ear. At times the booming of a bell, striking the 
hours, would wander up the valley ; at times the wind 
would make a melancholy music in the trees ; some- 
times a burst of song from nightingales in Easney 
iXTood, at others a sudden rustling in the grass, a bird 
stirring within its nest, nay, the very flitting of an in- 
sect's wing,' would startle and involuntarily cause him 
to^ suspeiid his task ; but promptly was it renewed 
iqgaih— aVd th\is he toiled and dug with feverish head 
i^d reeking limbs, until his shoulders came almost 
lipon a level with the surface of the earth. A little 
d^per and then — ^ho ! what seething roaring sound was 
that? — ^what tremulous heaving of the ground beneath 
his feet? Water! — the soil crumbles into fragments, 
sinks,' and bears him sinking with it. The cold and 
icy sprinff rushes impetuously up, foaming and froth- 
ing, whirling and eddying, and roaring like a peal of 
thunder in his eairs. It'is as though a whir]|iQol.8pun 
around hiiti. ' He clutches at the sides, but gains no 
ho:ld; There seems 96 sky above, no footing under- 
neath. He is stunn^, blinded, overwhelmed ; and as 
he siiiks,life\ seems ebbing from the extremities, and 
concentrating its fast-failmg functions in the heiu^. 
Anon a freer, filter gusH of volumed water, and the en- 
finmchised spring, with one strong effort, vomits* from 
its depths a swouen livid corpse. 



By dawn of day the ^ring had worked a little chan- 
nel in the soil, and flowmg southward, found an outlet 
in a gully terminating in the sea. Upon the maigin 
lay the rigid corpses of the murderer and the murdered, 
— the victim and the man of blood — ^inclose companion- 
ship. You may imagine what a mighty stir ensued, 
when these things came to light. There were a few 
who had the hardihood to avouch that foul wrong and 
cruel murder had been done — and certainly there was 
an ominous black ring around the neck of Emma Bert- 
weolf ; but the Superior of the Benedictines, and indeed 
the brethren, one and all, proved to demonstration, 
that a wondrous miracle had been effected, and that the 
spirits of the maiden and the monk had both been 
rapt from earth while kneeling at the feet of Mary 
Mother. Nay, they defined with marvellous mmute- 
ness the motive and the method of the miracle ; and 
registered the circumstance with infinite verbosity and 
marginal illuminations in the records of the Pnory, 
whither we would refer the curious for a more detailed 
and ample explanation. 

• From that time until now, as superstition testifies, 
that spring-side has been haunted through the watches 
of the night, by the unquiet spirits of Gwilhm Beneehoo 
and Emma Bertweolf. Sometimes is heard a stifled wail 
— sometimes the flutter of a garment seen ; and though 
the oratory has long since crumbled to the earth, and 
the Virgin s statue has been utterly destroyed, tradition 
still preserves the memory of the event; and the very 
village which has since sprung up around the spring, 
derives its title from the spirit-haunted ''Emma's 
Well."* 

* Emma's Well— Emmewell— AmweU. 
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" The highest ground 

Hath aye the dullest air, — 

The diamond's richest gems are found 

In mines of darkest night ; — 

Ambition — Fame — ^that dazzle so the sight, 

A bidden peril bear! 



V I would not woo • . < 

The restless flash of gems 

'Mid swarthy caves, where hid from view 

Couch dense and sickly damps ;— 

€rive me moon, stars, and dews-^aight's natural lamps- 

Fatne ! K^ep fhy diadems !" 



" I would not climb 

The haughty mountain's peak. 

To look for fragrant beds of thyme, * 

Which at the foot may grow ; — 

Ambition, mount ! — and meet the chilling snow 

Idrhere spring-flowers thou would'st seek 



So sang a youth, 
; Fame's fever at his heart ! 

Ne'er weeting that no W4»rd of truth 
Coiled in ihe careful* song : — 
So mix we, all, deceit life's thoughts among, 
Nor know our art m art ! 
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A Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean, in- 
cluding Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia Mi- 
nor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, Nubia, 
Greece, Ionian Islands, Sicily, Italy, and 
Spain. By John H. Allan, Member of the 
Athenian Archaeological Society, and of the Egyp- 
tian Society of Cairo. Longman and Co. 

Exceptions and rules are rapidly changing places ; 
ivhat was formerly a rule, is now an exception. In 
the good old times of George the Third, when hang- 
ing was a faTOurite pastime, a man who had even 
accidentally strayed from his own parish was a tra- 
Teller, while he who had scaled the Pyramids was 
considered a marrel ; but, alas, every thing is so easy 
now, that the heroic has gone " clean out ;" there 
is not one lineal descendant of a known hero left! 
Steam, thou hast much to answer for ! Truly won- 
derful as thou art, thou hast in many things banished 
the wonderful! The rarity now is, a man who has 
not travelled, still rarer one who reaches the legal age 
without perpetrating a book. 

Our readers must not infer, from these remarks on 
the decay of the heroic age, that we have any love for 
heroes ; on the contrary, considering them as the pests 
of society, we have a mortal aversion to them ; we are, 
therefore, reconciled to their total extinction ! We 
hope to see the time when the remains of that species 
of animal will excite as much curiosity, as the disco- 
very of the bones of the ichthyosaurus. 

We were led into this train of reflection (as the 
" Rambler" would say) by the perusal of Mr. Allan's 



travels. It appears he went to repair, the wastage of 
an illness by a change of climate. He wandered from 
Liverpool to Malta, thence to Turkey ; afler calling upon 
Asia Minor, he lefl his card at the Sphinx, made 
polite inquiries at the Pyramids concerning the health 
of the inmates, and, being so far on his way, paid a 
visit to Thebes and the cataracts in Nubia. On his 
return, he dropped in upon the Morea and Italy, and 
from thence drove home by the way of Spain. Truly, 
thou Hadji, this would, in the olden days, have given 
thee a right to tell the toughest stories that ever dis- 
turbed the digestive apparatus of a listening ostrich ! 
The chief sympathy, however, that we have with this 
work, applies to the number of its "illuminations," 
— which are above a hundred. The book therefore 
deserves some notice at our hands. We shall confine 
ourselves chiefly to Mr, Allan's visit to Asia Minor, 
the spot least explored by our travellers, and which 
derives additional interest from the fact of the govern- 
ment thinking its antiquities worthy of an expedition, 
under the guidance of Mr. Fellows, with orders to 
ransack the country of its finest sepulchral architec- 
ture. 

Lycia is the principal seat of these Elgin-like depre- 
dations ; for in this part of Asia Minor are found the 
finest remains of the most beautiful and, perhaps, ex- 
tensive cities of the ancient Greek colonists. If we 
take Telmessus, we have there specimens of architec- 
ture and scidpture, which, although above 2000 years 
old, are still in tolerable preservation. We avail our- 
selves of the representation of one of the finest of the 
excavated tombs in the Necropolis of that city. 




It is in the* Ionic style, cut in the mountain side, 
and commands, in common with many others, at a 
considerable elevation, a fine view of the modem har- 
bour of Macri, and also of the marshy valley leading to 
the ancient cities of Tlos and Pinara. Many of the 



tombs, although opened, are not so easily explored, 
as their original tenants have given place to swarms 
of hornets, wasps, and " doleful creatures." A lead- 
ing characteristic of the tombs found in the hill sides, 
is a total absence of all has relief, which, however, are 
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frequentlj found in the monolithics. These present 
a peculiar appearance^ from their roof being shaped 
like an inverted boat^ the sides of the keel being de- 
corated with^sculptured ornaments. 



The smaller excavated sepulchres bear a striking 
resemblance to the mullioned windows of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Our readers will more readily conceive 
their appearance from the accompanying engraving. 
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We were very much struck with the fine, picturesque 
appearance of one of these solitary sepulchres. It 
stf^ds in the sea, at a short distance from the land, in 
a vast amphitheatre, the hills rising magnificentlv 
studded with the excavated tombs, which seem to look 
on like spectators on this isolated monument of the 
past! 

Its appearance is not a little enhanced by the strong 
contrast it affords to the rank, reedy vegetation of Uie 
neighbouring marsh. At about a mile from this spot 
are the remains of a theatre, of which the pi^scenium 
is still in tolerable preservation $ the openings to the 
diazomafor the common people, in the upper part, 
still preserve their arched ways, but have been much 
shaken by earthquakes. 

We have to regret our inability to devote a larger 
space to this work. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves by observing, that the narrative is clear, and 
describes in a natural and simple manner the difierent 
places visited in this tour. The lithoffraphic draw- 
mgs strike us as being very artbtic. Tney are taken 
from well selected points of view, and present to the 
untravelled reader a very good idea of the wonderful 
architectural remains of antiquity, found on that sea 
whose shores were empires I 
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MoDERN Egypt and Thebes. By Sir 6. 
KiNsoN. 3ftcrray. 

France and the Rhine being now familiar to Eng- 
lishmen as London and the Thames, and Egypt and 
Thebes, by the mighty aid of steam, lyittg within A 
few days' passage of the British shore. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has grafted on his former work aU " the 
information requisite for travellers," in the land of 
Osiris. He has thought no details too trifling to 
toudi upon, if at all involving the time and comfort 
of the traveller; henGe> we have a complete guide 



book added to the solid and enduring knowledge ot 
the former work. The traveller, on his landing at 
Alexandria, will find himself as much an object of pil- 
lage, as though he had stepped ashore at Calais or 
Boulogne: — 

** On landing, the stranger, if he escapes the rapacity of the 
boatmen, who, like all other classes at Alexandria, are never 
satisfied, however well paid, is immediately pressed on all sides 
by the most importunate of hnman beings, in the shape of don- 
key drivers* Their acti?e little animals may be call^ the cabs 
of Egypt I iUid each driver, with vehement vociferations and 
gesticulations^ tffecommending his own, in broken English or 
bad Italian, strives to take possession of the unfortunate travel, 
ler, and almost forces htm to mount. Having quickly selected 
one, in order to avoid a continuation of this, to a sufferer dis- 
agreeable, and to a bystander ridiculous, scene, away he is 
hurried off through nahnow dirty streets, leaving his servants 
to bring the luggage oa iisses or camels. 

'* For a donkey he Otoght to pay one piastre to the Frank 
quarter) a native of * f«iident giving about half that sum ; and 
although five would Hot content these people, he should not, 
for the sake of saving himself trouble, have the folly to yield to 
their importunities. It Is by doing this that the English lately 
travelling in figypt htvts ent^ed so much trouble on those who 
now visit the countl^^ increasing not only the eipense, but 
numerous annoyanceit imd the hotel keepers are not the least 
to blame for their entouragement of such impositions, of which 
thev themselves now ItoKin to feel the bad effects. 

'* For a camel to the hotel he should not give more than five 
piastres ; though, if theihe are numerous passengers, and many 
camels are in requisition, ten BiMI sometimes be paid. 

** If he does not dislike golim on foot, (provided it is dry 
weatheTj) a walk of ftfteea Wt twenty minutes will take him to 
the hotel. 

" The streets through which he passes are narrow and irre- 
gulal^, the houses appearing as if thrown together by chance, 
without plan or order ; and few have even that Oriental charac- 
ter which is so interesting at Cairo. Here and there, however, 
the lattice-work of the windows and a few Saracenic arches give 
the streets a picturesque appearance ; and if he happens to take 
the longer, but more interesting, road through the basaars, tfaie 
stranger will be struck with many a novel and Eastern scen^. 
But he had better visit them, after he has ieCured and arranged 
his rooms at the hotel. 
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'' On emeiting from the dingy streets of the Turkish quarter, 
he will be surprised by their contrast with the clean white- 
washed houses of the Europeans, where he will readily distin- 
guish the houses of the consuls by the flag-staffs rising from 
their flat roofs. In the western harbour he will also have ob- 
seryed some buildings, of a sdperior style, as the Pasha's palace, 
and some public buildings, which bear the stamp of Constanti« 
nople or of Frank taste ; and even before landing, he will have 
perceived considerable activity in the port, from which he may 
form some idea of the improvements that have there taken place 
under the rule of Mohammed Ali." 

Sir Gardner has the following brief chapter on the 
mode of liying in f^ypt, and the diseases of the coon- 
try:- 

** In winter, it is unnecessary to make any change in the 
mode of living from that usually adopted in Europe ; and most 
persons, unless they commit excesses, may eat whatever they 
are accustomed to in other countries. In the summer months 
it is, however, better to avoid much wine or spirits, as they 
tend to heat the blood ; and cause the hot weather to be more 
sensibly felt ; and some (though I may say, very few) will find 
that fish (chiefly those without scales), eggs, and unboiled milk, 
do not always agree with them. Bathing in the Nile is by no 
means prejudicial. Fruit and vegetables are wholesome and 
cooling, and mutton is better than beef. 

" The diseases of Egypt are few. Fevers are very rare, ex- 
cept about Alexandria, Damietta, and other places on the coast ; 
and almost the only complaints, to which strangers are subject 
in the interior, are diarrhoea, dysentery, and ophthalmia." 

" The cause of ophthalmia has frequently been assigned to 
the sand of the desert ; but, in order to show the error of this 
ooiyectnre, I need only observe, that ophthalmia is unknown 
there, unless taken from the Nile ; and I have always cured 
myself and others, after two or three days, by a visit to the 
interior of this dry tract. I do not, however, mean to affirm, 
that sand blown into the eye, or a gpreat glare from the sand, 
will not produce it ; dust and the glare of snow will cause it in 
other countries, but still they are not Me causes of ophthalmia, 
genendly speaking. Among the latter are a blow, dust or 
sand, glare of the sun, a draught of wind and other things ; 
but ike former must be looked for in a fixed and specific agent, 
peculiar to Egypt. This, I am persuaded, after many years' 
experience, and frequent attacks of ophthalmia, arises in the 
transition from excessive dryness to damp ; and though Egypt 
is, perhaps, the driest climate in the world, the difference between 
the generally dry atmosphere and the damp exhalations on the 
oriver, or in the streets of Cairo and other towns (which are not 
only narrow, but are watered to keep them cool), is so great, 
that the eye is readily affected by it ; particularly when in that 
ausceptible state, caused by the sensible and insensible perspi- 
ration, to which the skin is there subject. Henoe it is, that 
during the inundation, when the exhalations are the greatest, 
ophthalmia is most prevalent. The facts of its non-existence, 
and its speedy cure, in the desert, sufficiently substantiate this 
.opinion 9 and this is further confirmed by the comparatively 
comfortable sensation there imparted to the eye, by the dryness 
of the ur. 

'Mt is always advisable to avoid sitting in a draught, parti- 
■cnlarly of damp air ; and if obliged to go out at night from a 
warm room, or the cabin of a boat, to wash the eyes and fore- 
head wit^ a little cold water ; by which means the perspiration 
Is not checked on going out, and the eye is prepared for the 
.^ange to a cooler temperature. They must, however, be wiped 
,dry before leaving the room." 

It would seem that the tailor is quite as essential to 
the '' respectability" of man in Cairo as in London 3^- 

'* If the traveller inquires whether the Turkish dress be ne- 
eessary, I answer, for a voyage in Upper Egypt, it is by no 
means so ; for Cairo it is convenient from not attracting notice 
either of dogs or men ; and for a journey in the desert, as to the 
Oasis or Berenice, it is requisite, though not so on the Suez 
and Kossayr roads. One remark, however, I must be allowed 
to make on dress in that country — that a person is never re- 
i^eeted who is badly dressed, of whatever kind the costume 
may be, and nowhere is exterior appearance so much thought 
«f as in Egypt." 

The subjoined horrible anecdote will illustrate the 
social misery of the great mass of the Egyptians : — 



** Mohammed Bey Defterddr, or, as he is ealled by Euro- 
peans, the Defterddr Bey, was the son-in-law of Mohammed 
Ali, whose daughter, N^zleh H&nem, he married. He was 
well known for his savage disposition, and the many eruelties 
he perpetrated, both in Cairo, and when commanding in Sennibr 
and Kordofan ; and his death in 1833 was hailed, as might be 
expected, with universal satisfaction. He was a man of some 
talent, and was more accomplished than the generality of the 
Turks ; but this superiority only served to add to his oondem* 
nation for the cruelties he delighted in committing, which could 
not be palliated by the excuse of ignorance. It would neither 
be desirable nor agreeable to enumerate all the follies and cruel- 
ties of this man, many of which were done for the pleasure of 
sustaining the fame he had acquired for madness, as well as 
from real savageness of disposition : a single example will suf- 
fice. On one *bccasion a black slave of his had bought some 
milk from a poor woman, and after drinking it had refused the 
payment of five paras, which was the price of the quantity he 
had taken. The woman, finding who he was, complained to 
his master. The boy was sent for, but denied the accusation. 
The Defterd^r inquired of the woman if she was positive he 
had drunk the milk ; and on her answering in the affirmative, 
he said, * I will soon discover the truth, but if you have accused 
him falsely I will treat you in the same manner I now treat 
him.' Upon this he ordered his stomach to be cut open, and 
on discovering the milk threw her the five paras; with the 
exulting feeling that no one should dare to deceive him, or 
forget hia power.'' 

To those who seek houses, and would, in the pur- 
suit, avoid the sanguinary attacks of fleas, the sub- 
joined advice of a humane Turk may be found invalu- 
able : — 

<* It is the uncomforUble state of houses at Cairo that pre- 
vents many invalids going from Europe to that excellent 
climate for the winter ; and, unless a friend prepared one be- 
forehand, in vain would they hope to find many Caifo houses 
fit for a winter's residence. When no friend could be found 
to perform this charitable office, the best plan would be to go 
to an hotel at Cairo, and after having fixed upon a house, to 
request some one to overlook the repairs and alterations, and 
then go into Upper Egypt (if not inclined to stay at the hotel) 
while they were going on. The best houses are in the Frank 
and Copt quarters. 

** That Cairo is well adapted for those who require a mud 
climate is certain, and many English medical men would send 
patients to Egypt, as did those of ancient Rome, provided 
houses could be found ready for their reception. Unfortu- 
nately the natives arc too poor to fit them up ; and the Euro- 
peans settled there are so prone to impose on strangers, that 
houses would soon be made as expensive as in Europe, without 
half the comforts ; they having already taught servants to ask 
higher wages than in Italy or Malta ; so that if a man wishes 
to be comfortable, and not to be cheated, he had better go and 
arrange matters for himself. 

*' In hiring houses one thing should be remembered, of which 
European strangers are seldom aware ; that a house at Cairo 
lets much below the average rent, if without the advantage of 
a well, or a court yard ; and one which would let with a well 
at 40 piastres would not be taken by a naUve for more than 
30 ; and that of 100 piastres would not fetch more than 76 or 
80. The cost of making a well is very little, not being more 
than 500 to 700 piastres, according to the depth. 

«* In looking at empty houses, the most disagreeable result 
is being covered with fleas, which it is next to impossible to 
avoid. A Turk, in mentioning the subject, recommended that 
three or four fell&ht should be first sent through the rooms, 
to carry ofF the hundreds that lay in wait for the first comers ; 
by these means one could venture in, with the hopes of being 
attacked only by the Josens, which might be more patiently 
endured." 

Bathing in the Nile : — 

" Many persons ask if bathing in the Nile is advisable. 
Nothing is more conducive to health and oomfort ; and I have 
frequently bathed three times every day, when in Upper Egypt 
and Nubia, without any bad effecU. I should not, however, 
recommend it more than once or twice, very early in the morn- 
ing, and about sun-set. The crocodile is not so much dreaded 
by bathers as might be expected ; but it is as well to avoid 
sand-banks, which are his favourite resort; and the vicinity of 
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the boat, qr a strong str^api under a steej^ bank, or abo?e all, 
the rocks about Philseand the cataracts, are the most secure 
from t^e intrusion of aioojfdodee (the nickname given to the 
croeodile by the felllihs).'' 

With the subjoined picture of an Egyptian slave- 
market we must conclude our extracts :— 

** The slaTermarket, OklUete* Gel^b, is a revolting spectacle, 
ereii to the most curious visitor; owing rather to the dirty 
habits of its inmates, than to their mode of treatment, which 
has been sometimes represented as particularly cruel. But it 
must be confessed, that the remarks of some travellers, who 
mention the chaining together of these unfortunate people, and 
•imilac exaggerations, are proofs of great want of considera- 
tion in their authors. Every liberal mind must feel for those 
whose misfortune it is to be deprived of liberty, torn from 
their country and homes, and reduced to the condition of a 
•laye ; but it is a poor compliment to any one to suppose the 
necessity of inventing a tale to excite his sympathy^ or to the 
author of it to make any. extraordinary effort to prove his 
own. The slave-dealers, however hard-hearted they may' be, 
are« of course, too much afraid of Icjssening the value of a slave, 
to dream of such measures as the fancy of those persons has 
suggested ;. and a moment's consideration would have pointed 
one their improbability. Some have talked of their sufferings, 
naked in : the wn, though it is the very place, of all others, 
ibey delight to sit in ; and even their merriment has been con- 
sidered a proof of bad treatment. It is not their treatment m 
Egypt that calls for complaint ; but their being carried off as 
elaves. 'Once arrived at Qairo, their condition becomes better 
Ihai^ in their own country ; and to the honour of Orientals be 
it said, that slaves are fax better treated than by Europeans. 
They are not only better off than the free labourers of the 
country to vhich they are brought, but they become second 
only to their masters, having the command over, and super- 
intendence of,' the servants of the house; and if liberated by 
their master, they, inherit by right their due portion of his 
property. Owing to the judicious representations of Dr. Bow- 
ring, the cruel slave hunts formerly sanctioned by Mohammed 
All, in the Sooddn, have been fortunately abolished ; and it is 
no amall source of gratification to feel that England, which has 
made such, laudable efforts to suppress the odious traffic in 
slaves, and set so disinterested an example to the world in her 
humane conduct in the West, should have the merit of bring- 
ing about this desirable result in the East." 

How few years have elapsed, when an author would 
in vain have looked for a publisher of a " Guide to 
Egypt /'^ . The tradesman would as soon have bought 
** A Guide to the Dog-Star" Steam, however, has 
change tout cela; and by its influence we know not 
how soon we may have " A Guide to China,^* with mi- 
nute, details of the doings and charges of vintners, 
lodging-house keepers,. and all other folk necessary to 
travellers, in Pekin, Nankin, — ^nay, throughout the 
whole " flowery country." 



Fifty Days on Board a Slave Vessel in the 
Mozambique Channel, in 1843. By The Rev. 
Pascoe Grenfell Hill. Murray, 

Mr. Hill was chaplain to the Cleopatra, during her 
cruize in the Mozambique Channel, in quest of slaves. 
His book is a simple, unvarnished narrative of circum- 
stances which came under his immediate observation, 
— of appalling scenes, in which he was frequently a 
benevolent actor. It is impossible for any words of ours 
to set off, or recommend to the earnest attention of the 
reader, the horrors of the slave traflic as described by 
the reverend author ; we shall, therefore, merely indi- 
cate those passages of his work which bear most 
strongly on the subject. In the following extract the 
chase of a slaver is vividly described ; and the miser- 
able victims of the accursed traflic graphically brought 
before us. 
** Wednesday, ApHl 12.^At day-breek this morning, being 



again off Fogo» on return to Qnilimane» the look-out at the 
top-mast-head perceived a vessel on the lee-quarter, at sugh a 
distance as to be scarcely visible ; but, her locality being pro- 
nounced very suspicious, the order was given to 'bear up for 
her.' Our breeze was light, and, falling still lighter, at 9 A.Sf . 
the boats were ordered out, and, in a few minutes, the baige and 
the first gig, manned and armed, were pulling away in the direc- 
tion of the stranger. So variable, however, is the weather at 
this season, that, before the boats had rowed a mile from the 
ship, a squttll gathered on our beam, and a thick haxe surrounded 
us, hiding the chase from sight : rain fell in torrents, and we 
were going seven knots through the water, not waiting to hoist 
in the barge. The fog clearing away, the sun broke forth, and 
the rakish-looking brigantiue, as we now perceived her to be, 
appeared to have carried on all sail during the squall. A steady 
breese succeeded, and we began to feel pretty confident as to the 
issue of the race. On mounting a few steps up the rigging, we 
could see, under her sails, the low, black hall, pitching np and 
down ; and, being now within range of our shot, one of the 
forecastle guns was cleared away for a bow-chaser. The British 
ensign had been for some time flying at our peak, — at length 
answered by the green and yellow BraxUian flag. Orders were 
given to ' man the foremost quarters on the main-deck,' and the 
due elevation given to the guns, when, suddenly, the brigantine 
dropt her peak, shortened saiU and rounded to, as to wait fbr 
our coming up. Her pursuer, in consequence, also shortened 
sail, immediately on which she again made sail and was off, in 
a different direction, across our bows. No time was lost in 
bracing our yards in pursuit, and sending back the hands to thdf 
quarters at the guns. As soon as it was brought to bear, the fore- 
most gun was tired ; and, after an eager watch of a few seconds, 
the bfldl ploughed the waters just across the bows of the chase. 
Another and another followed in quick succession, equally un- 
regarded by the brigantiue ; and fifteen to twenty shot were 
fired, some ahead, some astern, some over, till, as we were 
evidently gaining on her every minute, and the chsnee of escape 
became desperate, she at length shortened sail, and lay-to in 
good earnest. We now ranged up alongside, and eager eyee 
were turned on every part of the vessel. Dark, naknl form* 
passing across her deck removed the least remaining doubt as to 
her character, and showed us that she had her human cargo 
aboard. A cutter being hoisted out, an officer was sent to take 
possession, and the British ensign displsced the Brazilian. 
Capt. Wy vill, whom I accompanied, then followed, taking with 
him the surgeon, to inspect the state of heakh on boanl the 
prize. It was a strange scene which presented itself to ns when 
we mounted her side. The deck was crowded to the utmost 
vrith naked negroes, to the number, as stated in her papers, of 
450, in almost riotous confusion, having revolted, before our 
arrival, against their late masters; who, on their part, also 
showed strong excitement, from feelings, it may \m supposed, of 
no pleasant nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished-looking 
throng, having broken through all control, had eeized every* 
thing to which they had a fancy in the vessel ; some with hands 
full of ' farinha,' the powdered root of the mandroe or ckssava ; 
others with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken open 
the casks ; and some had taken fowls from the coops, whiek 
they, devoured raw. Many were busily dipping rags, fastened to 
bits of string, into the water-casks ; and, unhappily, there were 
some who, by a like method, got at the contents of a cask of 
' aguardiente,' fiery Brazilian rum, of whichthey drsnk to ekcesK. 
The addition of our boats' crews to this crowd left hardly room 
to move on the deck. The shrill hubbub of noises, whieh I 
cannot attempt to describe, expressive, however, of the wildeet 
joy, thrilled on the ear, mingled with the clank of the iron, as 
they were knocking off their fetters on every side. It seemed 
that,. from the moment the first ball was fired, they bad been 
actively employed in thus freeing themselves, in which our men 
were not slow in lending their assistance. I counted but ihirty 
shackled together in pairs ; but many more pairs of shackles 
were found below. We were not left an instant in doubt as to 
the light in which they viewed us. They crawled in crowds, 
and rubbed caressingly our feet and clothes with their hands, 
even roiling themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deek 
before us. And when they saw the crew of the. vessel rather 
unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat which was io 
take them prisoners to the frigato, they sent up a long, universal 
shout of triumph and delight. 

"Account was now taken of the number of the negroes, 
amounting to 447. Of these were 189 men, few, however, if 
any, exceeding 20 years of age ; 45 women ; 213 boys." 
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An interpreter being needed to communicate with 
the SpaniaraSy concerning the care and management of 
the negroes, our author, by the consent of Captain 
Wyvill, took* upon himself the task, and in a brief 
time was on board the ProgresMo^ under sail for the 
Cape. It is impossible to read, without a thrill of 
horror, the brief and simple record of the events of 
the first night. 

" During the first watcb, our breeze was lighfc and variable, 
the water smooth, the recently liberated negroes sleeping, or 
lying in quietness about the deck. Their slender supple limbs 
entwine in a surprisingly small compass ; and they resembled, in 
the moonlight, confused piles of arms and legs, rather than dis« 
tlnct human forms. They were, however, apparently at ease, 
and aU seemed going on as fairly as could be desired. But the 
sceoe was soon to undergo a g^at and terrible change. About 
one hour after midnight the sky began to gather clouds, and a 
base overspread the horizon to windward. A squall approached, 
of which I and others, who had lain down on the deck, received 
warning by a few heavy drops of rain. Then ensued a scene 
the horrors of which it is impossible to depict. The hands 
baving to shorten sail suddenly, uncertain as to the force of the 
squall, found the poor helpless creatures lying about the deck 
au obstruction to getting at the ropes and doing what was re- 
quired. This cauMd the order to send them all below, which 
was immediately obeyed. The night, however, being intensely 
hot and dose, 400 wretched beings thus crammed into a hold 
12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, and only 3| feet in height, 
speedily began to make an effort to re-issue to the open air. 
Being thrust back, and striving the more to get out, the after- 
hatch was forced down on them. Over the other hatchway. In 
the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden grating was fastened. 
To this, the sole inlet for the air, the suffocating beat of the 
hold, and, perhaps, panic from the strangeness of their situation, 
made them press ; and thus great part of the space below was 
rendered useless. They crowded to the grating, and, clinging to 
i^for air, completely barred its entrance. They strove to force 
their way through apertures, in length 14 inches, and barely 6 
inches in breadth, and, in some instances, succeeded. The cries, 
the beat, — I may say, without exaggeration, ' the smoke of their 
torment,' — which ascended, can be compared to nothing earthly. 
One of the Spaniards gave warning that the consequence would 
be ' many deaths.' — ' Manana habrii muchos muertos.' " ' 

llie Spaniard's prediction was most terribly ful- 
fiUed:— 

* ' Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses lifted up from the slave- 
deck have been brought to the gatigway and thrown overboard. 
Some were emaciated from disease ; many, bruised and bloody; 
Antonio tells me that some were found strangled, their hands 
still grasping each other's throats, and tongues protruding from 
their months. The bowels of one were crushed out. They had 
been trampled to death for the most part, the weaker under the 
feet of the stronger, in the madness and torment of suffocation 
from crowd and heat. It was a horrid sight, as they passed one 
by one,— the stiff distorted limbs smeared with blood and filth, 
— to be cast into the sea. Some, still quivering, were laid on 
the deck to die; salt water thrown on them to revive them, and 
a little fresh water poured into their mouths. Antonio reminded 
me of his last night's warning, ' Ya se lo dix^ anoche.' He ac- 
tively employed himself, with his comrade Sebastian, in attend- 
ance on the wretched living beings now released from their con- 
finement below ; distributing to them their morning meal of 
* farinha,' and their allowance of water, rather more than half 
a pint to each, which they grasped with Inconceivable eagerness, 
some bending their knees to the deck, to avoid the risk of losing 
any of the liquid by unsteady footing, their throats, doubtless, 
parched to the utmost with crying and yelling through the 
night." 

The immense profits arising from the slave trade 
are among the greatest obstacles to its suppression ; 
whilst every facmty is afforded to the traffic in Brazil, 
by her *'many secluded creeks." The fiesh-buyers 
were particularly communicative on the subject : — 

'* Wednetday, April 19/A. — ^Antonio gave me to-day an ac« 
count of his escape off QuiUmane, and subsequent capture, oa 
our second chase. The slavers supposed the 'Cleopatra,' 
ying at anchor, to b^ an American whaler. When undeceived 



on this polBt, and panned by the frigate to the south, taking 
advantage of the darkness of the night, they hauled roaodr and, 
running back. in an opposite direction, anchored between QuiU- 
mane and Fogo. Hera they commenced the embarkation of 
their cargo, which occupied ten days. ' And had we not been 
detained,' he added, ' a day or two, waiting for provisions, we 
should have escaped you altogether. On the same night that 
we left the coast, we saw the lights of a ship, and tried to gat 
out of her way, but there was little wind, and, at day-break, I 
mounted to the topmast-head, and — ' descubrimas la fragata.' 
The negroes forming their cargo are affirmed by the Spaniards 
to have been in a very sickly state — ' mala esclavitud,' — when 
embarked ; having waited on the coast two or three months in 
expectation of a vessel. Some of them had come from Car in 
the interior, and were received in wretched condition, and fifty 
were rejected as unfit to take. The vessel they say, is capable 
of carrying fife hundred, ' bien arreglados y acomodados.' 
Though little confidence may be due to the reports of slave- 
traders, I questioned them whether they considered the traffick 
likely to be abolished. Antonio, lifting his fore-finger to hia 
eye, silently shook his head. Sebastian gave me his opinion 
that in Brazil, where many secluded creeks afforded facility for 
contraband adventure, there would be great difficulty in sup- 
pressing the trade, though the authority of the Gofernment, 
if hearty in the cause, might do much. At Uavanna, he re- 
marked, where for many yean he had been engaged in it, and, 
at former periods, had seen twenty ' negreros' lying in harbour 
at a time, and two or three go in or out during a day ; now, 
owing to the zealous efforts of the Governor, not one was 
seen to enter. At QuiUmane, by his account, eight or nine 
vessels take in their cargo yearly, averaging, at the lowest, five 
hundred in each. 'But, now,' he added, * none escape:* — 
' es una carrera de hombres perdidos : ' — ' it is a service of 
desperate men.' Two vessels, as before mentioned, having 
been taken, and another driven ashore by the ' Lily;! the * Pro- 
gresso* makes the fourth capture this year. One, however, 
they say, escaped a few weeks since from that coast ; and it 
may be doubted whether its profits will not compensate for the 
loss of the other four. On the east coast of Africa negroes 
are usually paid for in money, sometimes in < fazendas,* coarse 
cottons, at a cost of about eighteen dollan for men, twelve for 
boys. At Rio Janeiro, their value may be estimated at 500 mU- 
reis, or 52/« for men ; 400 milreis, or 41/. lOt. for women ; 
SOO mUreis, or 3W. for boys. Thus on a cargo of five hun- 
dred, at the mean price, the profit wiU exceed 19,000/.' " 

The kindness, the " conscience, and tender Keart** 
manifested by the wretched negroes to one another^ is 
in touching contrast to the ruthless brutality of the 
white robber who steals them : — 

" Thunday, May 18. — There is a natural good-breeding 
frequently to be remarked among the negroes, which oue 
might little expect. They sometimes come aft, on seeing us 
fint appear on deck Id the morning, and bettd the knee \i^ way 
of salutation. Their manner of returning thanks for any little 
present of food or water, is by a stamp on the deckr and a 
scrape of the foot backwards, and they seldom fail, however 
weak, to make this acknowledgment, though it cost them aa 
effort to rise for the purpose. The women make a curtsey, 
bowing their knees forwards so as nearly to touch the ground. 
In the partition of the small pieces of beef in their tubs of 
farinha, the most perfect fair-dealing is always observed. One 
of each little party takes the whole into his hands, and distri- 
butes two or three bits, as the number aUows, to each, and, 
should there be any remainder after the divbion, pulls it into 
yet smaller pieces, and hands them round with iequal impfr- 
tiality. After a meal, they express general satisfaction by a 
clapping of hands ; a mode also used by some among them of 
asldng a favour, or begging pardon for a fault." 

The heart sickens at the horror so fearfully depicted 
in the following : — 

'< Wednesday, May 24. — ^Thebreese, light and variable during 
the day, has been, these two last nights, succeeded by k dead 
calm; the mainsail being lowered, to save it from the wear 
occasioned by the roll of the vessel, the other sails fliiipping 
heavily against the mast. It is now that we suffer great annoy- 
ance from the foul air produced by so many pent-up sick and 
wretched creatures. At the outset of our voyage, it was com- 
paratively trifling, and I suffered ' little inconvenience from 
venturing down on the slave-deck, to see what tbe matter was, 
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when any extraordinary noisft or outcries occurred. It is sn- 
•perfluons now to make this descent, in order to inhale its at- 
mospherei which pervades erery part of the Tessel, and in our 
after-cabin is almost intolerable. Oold lace andnher articles^ 
though kept t» drawere or japanned ca»e»t have turned quite 
black f through thU state of the air. In the middle of last 
night I left my great coat and grass mat, which have, in sailor's 
phrase, done duty for a bed since I came on board, and went 
on deck to seek a little relief, but in vain. There was not a 
breath of wind ; nothing in apparent motion in sea or air, or 
• the heaven, except the huge albatros, with wings extending 
sixteen feet, wheeling round and ronnd, sometimes sweeping so 
close as almost to touch the taffrail, on which I was seated. I 
returned below, and, heaping the cover of a large tea-pot with 
tobacco, ignited and blew away at it, till the poor sick man 
whom we have taken into our cabin complained that I was 
< stifling' him. Disorder, I think, in every sense, is on the 
increase among the unhappy blacks. During the late fine 
w«ather they have spent the sunny hours of the day on deck, 
but when below their cries are incessant day and night. 
Thinned as their numbers are by death, there is no longer nar- 
rowness of room, but increasing sickness and misery make the 
survivors more hard and unfeeling, and they fight and bruise 
«ne another more than formerly. Little Cathla, the finest 
-among them, who received a bite in the leg about six weeks 
since, getting continual blows and knocks, the wound has now 
become a deep spreading ulcer. Another fine intelligent lad has 
•been lately severely bitten in the head. Others have the heel, 
the great toe, the ankle-joint, nearly bitten through ; and worse 
Injuries than these, too savage to mention, have been inflicted. 
Madness, the distraction of despair, seems to possess them." 

Mr. Hill clearly shows that in too many instances 
oar capture of the slayer brings misery and death to 
•the slave, from our ignorance of the habits of the black, 
•and from the want of men to work the prize . The work 
adds another melancholy proof to the allowed many, 
,that, however great the national sacrifice for the sup- 
pression of the abominable slave traffic, much — 
veiy much — ^yet remains to be done, ere its blot can be 
Erased from the catalogue of human sins. 

^RAQEPUES, to which are added a few Sonnets and 
Verses. By T. N. Talfourd^ Serjeant-at-Law. 

^!Mb8T Welcome is this exquisite edition (a pocket 
' iWend) of the dramatic and poetic works of one whose 
name is associated with ennobling thoughts — with 
•ceas'dess efforts to vindicate the prerogative of litera- 
ture ip all its elevating influences. Mr. Talfourd sup- 
plies a new preface, in which he thua touches upon the 
present condition of the stage : — 

" The demands of Dramatists have been granted — ^the legal mo- 
nopoly is entirely overthrown ; every theatre within the Bills of 
'Mortality may obtain the right of representing the legitimate 
■drama ; but what is the result ? Alas I it has only been the an- 
nihilating the distinction between the two classes of Dramatists, 
for the benefit of neither ; for all our Drama is unacted now I 
And thus it must continue, until the art of acting shall revive, 
and the Dramatist shall possess not only a right to * a free stage,' 
'but obtain actors to render it vital. 

'* In the meantime I rejoice in the conviction that the genius 
of our country has assumed a dramatic form, and has been de- 
veloped in tragedies of a high order ; some of which have been 
acted ; others are incapable of being acted ; and others will be 
acted, when actors of true passion shall be found, but not with 
real success till then. Excluding from consideration the noble 
dramatic poems of Taylor and Darley, which are written in ex- 
press repudiation of an actual stage, and those of Smith, Trough- 
ton, and Marston, which have been embodied upon it, there re- 
main noble tragedies in print which would do honour to the 
stage, and which yet I should regret to see acted in a small 
sphere, with poor accompaniments, and by frigid, illiterate, or 
ungraceful performers. 1 would not — to cite one of the noblest 
instances which our Drama presents—desire to see * Cosmo de 
Medici,' with its images of gay and princely life, and of colossal 
lorrow, disfigured by the vapid imbecility of its youths and the 
mouthing inanity of its great and moumftd father. Whether 



the impulse given to dramatio poetry will long survive the tani- 
hilation of the stage, I fear to conjecture i and I am not aangaind 
for the cause of Dramatic Authors, unless a race of actors shall 
arise to help them. Mr. Home has already turned to the Epic, 
and consoled us by the noble music and classic imagery, and in- 
tense feeling, and starry destiny of his ' Orion,' fi^r the absenco 
of a presentment of dramatic passion and suffering. If the 
Stage, in spite of its emancipation, shall fiill to decay, I shall de« 
plore it — if it be only for what we shall lose in him, and in the 
younger genius of Robert Browning — ^a genius only yet dimly 
perceived, but deeply felt, and which requires and deserves tho 
noble discipline of dramatic conditions. Happy, indeed, shall I 
be to find Uie hopes and the struggles of those who have achieved 
the emancipation of the Stage not lost in the destruction of that 
for the freedom of which they have fought and conquered 1 " 

With all of this we cordially agree. Perhaps there 
never was a time when there were so few good acters, 
and, consequently, so many bad ones extravagantly 
paid. We must not omit to thank Mr. Moxon for 
adding to his many popular offerings this cheap and 
elegant edition of tne enduring poetry of Serjeant 
Talfourd. 

Philip Van Arteveldk. A Dramatic Bbmanoe. 

By Henry Taylor. Moxon. 
A POCKET reprint of Mr. Taylor's noble dramatie 
poems $ and, to the honour of the age, be it said, a 
third edition, — an edition, in which " the author thinks 
that much improvement has been effected by the re- 
moval of blemishes that lay on the surface. One or 
two short scenes have been introduced, also, where 
they seemed to be wanted for purposes either of oon« 
nection or separation." 

Poems on Man, in his Various Aspects under 
THE American Republic. By Cornbuus 
Mathews. Harper ^ Co, New Fork; WUe^ 
' ^ Putnam, London, 

As we propose in an early number to consider the 
*' Various Writings" of Mr. Mathews, we shall in the 
present instance do little more than call the attention 
of the reader to the Poems on Man, which, with some 
faults of rug^edness of versification, have very consi- 
derable merit. There is ereat energy, much imagiiut* 
tioii, in the work. Mr. Mathews is the servile imi- 
tator of no school, but writes from his heart, freely, elo- 
quently. There is a nationality in him which we ad- 
mire, and it will give us much pleasure to make his 
merits known, as they ought to be, to the English 
reader. For the present, however, we must be omtent 
with letting the subjdned verses speak for themselves. 
Our first extract is from the poem, entitled ** Hie 
Child'*:--' 
*^ See I through the white skin beats the mddy tide 1 
The pulses of thine heart, that come and go, 
Like the great eirales of the ocean*iow, 
And dash a continent at either side. 
Thou vield*st a hopeful Empire, large and fair, 
With sceptred strength : about thy brow is set 
A fresh glad crown, with dewy morning wet» 
And noon -day lingers in thy tiajcen hair ! 
*' Kingdom, authority, and power to thee 

Belong : the hand that frees, the chain that thralls--" 
Each attribute on various man that falls, 
Strides he the globe, or canvas-tents the sea : 
The sword, the staff, the judge's cap of death, 
The ruler's robe, the treasurer's key of gold, 
All growths the world-wide scope of life may hold. 
Are formed in thee and people in thy breath. 
"Be stirred or still, as prompts thy beating heart I 
Out of thy slumbering calmness there shall dimb 
Spirits serene and true, against the Time 
That trumpets men to an heroic part ; 
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And motion shall oonfirm thee, rough or mlldi 
For the full sway that unto thee belongs, 
In the still honse or 'mid the massy throngs 

Of life — thoQ gentle and thon sovereign Child 1 *' 

" The Farmer**!— 

" Tall master of the liberal soil he treads, 
With none to tithe, to crop, to third his beds 
Of ripely<glowing froit or yellow grain — 
He knows what freedom is ; nndnlled of pain 
Looks on the snn and on the wheat^field looks, 

Each glad and golden in the other's Tiew ; 
Or, on the meadow listening to the sky 

That bids its grasses thrive with starry dew. 
** To him there come in such still places, 

Undimmed, nujestical, and fresh as life, 
The elder forms, the antique mighty faces 

Which shone in council, stood aloft in strife— 
When went the battle, billowy, past ; 

When high the standard to the sky was raised ; 
When rushed the horseman with the rushing blast, 

And the red sword through shrowded valleys biased. 
<* When Cities rising shake th* Atlantic shore — 

Thou mighty Inland, calm with plenteous peace, 
Oh temper and Msuage the wild uproar. 

And bring the sick, vexed masses balmy ease. 
On their red vision like an angel gleam, 
' And angel-like be heard amid their cries 
Till they are stilled as is the summer's stream, 

Majestical and still as summer skies. 
" When dond-Uke whirling through the stormy State 

Fierce Revolutions rush in wild-orbed baste, 
On the still highway stay their darkling course, 

And soothe with gentie airs their fiery breast ; 
Slaking the anger of their chariot-wheels 

In the cool flowings of the mountain brook. 
While from the cloud the heavenward prophet casta 

His mantle's peace, and shines hii better look. 
** Better to watch the live-long day 

The clouds that come and go, 
Wearying the heaven they idle thi^ugh, 
And fretting out its everlasting blue-^ 

Than prowl through streets and sleep in hungry dans. 
The beast should own, though known and named as men's ; 
Though sadness on the woods may often lie, 

And wither to a waste the meadowy land — 
Psore blows the air — and purer shines the sky, 

For nearer always to Heaven's gate ye stand I" 

We doubt not, that the aboTe extracts will most 
fayourablj predispose the reader towards Mr. Ma- 
thews, of whose collected writings, — for the gentleman 
is poet,noyelbt, essayist, and dramatist, too, — we shall, 
if possible, speak at length in our April Number. 



Ths PniNCB OF Wales's Library. No. 1. — The 
Primer. Edited by H. Mayhew. EmheUkhed 
by J. Gilbert. Engraved by £. Landells. 
Printed by W. Stetenb. 

The importance of first impressions is recognized in 
the popular adage, which telLs us that the j are '^ererj- 
thing." But of all first impressions, none are more 
effectually operatiye for good or for evil, than those 
which are made upon the infant mind. Our dispo* 
Sitions, our habits, our affections, are, in a great mea* 
sure, determined b^ influences to whkh we nave been 
subjected in our childhood. We know that there is no 
surer and safer guarantee for the perpetuity of religious 
or moral conyictions than their early inculcation. Nay 
more ; it b certain that the errors and prejudices of 
deepest root are those which have been planted in the 
sprmg df life. The lessons of superstition itself, that 
are last forgotten, are those which are learned in tlie 
nursery. 



The first impressions of a child with respect to 
learning, are oi peculiar consequence. It is highly 
necessary that they should be fayourable ; but this is 
a requisition by no means easy to fulfil. The acqui- 
sition of natural knowledge is the gratification of an 
instinct — an appetite : as such, it is pleasing, — that of 
the rudiments of artificial language is a task. An ac-. 
quaintance with external objects is formed by the child 
inToluntarily ; and its formation is, at each step, prp* 
ductive of wonder and delight. But, to acqmre the 
elements of literature, there is need qf an exertion of 
the will. Attention must be directed^ as it were, by 
main force, to their study ; memory must be exerted 
in their retention. The ideas in which they, consist 
are mere intellectual conceptions^ and these, too, arbi-. 
tnury ; th^ are contemplated without interest, and s 
contracted without pleasure. Were the mind of an infant, 
indeed^ in such a state as to be capable of being made 
to comprehend the advantages of learning, the hc^e 
of prospective reward might supply the place of Re- 
sent recompense ; but thus to labour on principle . 
requires a mature intellect. The great difficulty, then, » 
in teaching children to read and spell, consists in sup- 
plying them with an adequate motive for exertion. 
For this purpose, the two great, persuasives of bribery 
and punishment are resorted to^ and the alternation of 
barley-sugar and birch subserves the inculcation of the 
alphabet. Thus the earliest literaiy associations of 
many are connected with floggings ; this, we know, is 
principally the case with dunces ; but, then,^the ques<^ 
tion is, how far the flogging may have contributed to 
form the dunce, no less than how far the dunce may 
have required the flogging. On the other hand, it may 
be askeo, whether the cmtivation of a taste for sweet- 
meats is likely to induce an appetite for learning ; or 
whether it is not rather the veiy thing to hinoer its 
development 1 

Undoubtedly, the elements of language are drugs ; 
and require to be sweetened. But though honey and 
currant jelly are appropriate qualifications of rhubarb 
or grey powder/ the condiment of mental physic should 
be mental. How is this object to be attained ? How 
is the simple fact that A is A, or that B is B, to be 
agreeably impressed upon the mind ? This question, 
as it appears to us, is very satisfactorily answered in 
the little volume before us. We do not say that its 
solution has never before been attempted; but the 
attempt has never, as far as we know, been efficiently 
carried out. Primers have been constructed on erro- 
neous principles. It is true that they have been 
illustrated and embellished ; it is true tnat the jingle 
of rhyme and a few other expedients have been re- 
sorted to for the purpose of facilitating the reception 
of knowledge by the child ; but the embellishments 
and illustrations have been only remotely, conducive to 
that end ; and the do^rel has been but indirectly in- 
structive. The comparison of the alphabet, in Mr. 
MayheVs Primer, with those in the Primer in ordi- 
nary use, will illustrate both of these assertions* Every 
one remembers the alphabetical poem, commencing 
with " A was an archer, and shot at a froff," with the 
accompanying representation of the in£yidual and 
action described. Now, the connection between A and 
the archer is not that sought to be established ; the 
object is to make the child connect the sound A with 
the figure to which it corresponds. This^ end is 
answered in the little book now in questaon. . We have 
a wood-cut representing a pair of steps open, and 
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underneath it is the line, " A's like the steps opened 
wide as this pair." The fonn of the letter is repre- 
sented hj a black back-ground, on which the object 
referred to is delineated in white. Similarly, B is 
typified br a cutter, with its sails bagging in the wind ; 
and a subjoined rerse informs us, that '* B's like a 
mast with two sails full of air.'' Thus, all the advan- 
tages of metre and rhyme are preserved, with this 
additional advantage, that an appeal is at once made to 
the eye, and a direct connection between an arbitrary 
sign and a natural object is established. The whole 
alphabet is illustrated, in like manner, with a descrip- 
tive verse relative to each letter. Then follow the 
letters, capital and small, Roman and Italic, in their 
simple forms. We can conceive no more iudicious 
method than this of overcoming that formidable ob- 
stacle on the very threshold of learning — the A, B, C. 
Mr. Mayhew will have averted from our nurseries 
rivers of tears. 

The Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, &c., are expressed by 
a representation of the human hand ; one finger being 
held up for the first, two for the second, and so on up 
to 10. The Roman figures are exemplified on the faces 
of so many clocks, with the hand pointing to each, in 
succession, from I to XII. The figure to which the 
hand points on each clock, is printed in darker type 
than tne rest. Here, again, we have the principle of 
associating a conventional symbol with a real object, 
acted upon ; and, in our opinion, successfully. Nu- 
meration by means of the fingers is absolutely a natural 
process, as is instanced in the case of savages ; and it 
IS, in fact, the way in which children are taught to 
count ; but it has never been rendered available for the 
purpose of teaching numeral characters till now. 

The division of words into syllables is, as far as pos- 
sible, happily illustrated by cuts more or less represen- 
tative of an idea connected with each syllable. Thus 
— "In" is expressed by a mouse caught in a trap ; 
" On" by a child on a rocking horse ; " Ox" by a fi- 
gure of tne animal so called. A similar mode of illus- 
tration is adopted with regard to sentences. 

The first lessons in reading are rendered subservient 
to the teaching of ethical and religious precepts ; and 
each is embellished by an appropriate engraving. With 
the exception of the Lord's Prayer, and the Grace be- 
fore and after meals, they are couched in verse, which, 
wlnle perfectly plain, simple, and intelligible to the in- 
fant capacity, is sensible and sound ; as remote from 
imbecility of idea as it is from complexity in expres- 
sion, llie following little poem, for really to our 
thinking it deserves that appellation, is a fair sample 
of the whole. It may be necessary to call attention 
to the fact, which, by reason of the easy flow of the 
versification, might otherwise escape notice, that it 
consists entirely of words of one sylkble. 

" GOD. 

Who gave the sun itg warmth and light ? 
Who made the moon that shines so bright, 
And all the stars that glow at night ? 

GODl 

Who made the earth that gives ns grain ? 
Who feeds it both with dew and rain ? 
Who made each beast that treads the plain ? 

God! 
Who by his will in bounds doth keep 
The great and wild waves of the deep ? 
Who made all things that swim or creep ? 

God! 



Who gave the air and made the sky ? 
Who form'd the bird that soars on high ? 
Who taught its wings the way to fly ? 

God! 

Who gave as life and all we prize ? 
Who shields us when we close our eyes ? 
Who guards us when at mom we rise ? 

God! 

Who sends the sweet sleep to my bed ? 
By whom are all the wild birds fed ? 
Who gives to me each day my bread ? 

God! 

Who knows each thing that night or day 
I dream or think, or do or say ? 
Who hears me when I kneel to pray ? 

God!" 

Mr. Gilbert's illustrations are deserving of high 
praise as works of art ; and it is not the least recom- 
mendation of this little book, that the physical images 
which it presents to the in&nt perception are really 
correct and beantifttl. The engraver, Mr. Landells, 
has done justice to the artist ; and the typography, no 
small advantage in a work of juvenile instruction, is 
distinct and clear. The adornments of the cover and 
title page are so attractive as to give the book almost 
the appearance of a toy. Its smali price, which is only 
one shilling, will place it within the means, and we 
have no doubt, in the hands, of all parents and in- 
stnictors of children. We have heard it said that 
there is no royal road to learning ; a proposition which, 
after reading this First Part of the " Prince of Wales's 
Library," we feel strongly inclined to dispute. No first 
book for children that we have ever seen is more fairly 
entitled than this to the title of *' Reading Made Easy.'*' 
Mr. Mayhew has beq^ walking abroad, as the school- 
master, to some purpose ; and we hope to see him in 
that capacity again. 



The Amateur's Drawing Book*. By W. L. 
Walton. Longman ^ Co, 

A WORK in lithotint, which we particularly recommend 
to the notice, and for the instruction, of those unpro- 
fessional students who would avoid a mass of elemen- 
tary labour, hitherto generally considered indispensable. 
The plates, 12 in number, contain highly picturesque 
subjects, chosen with a judgment well calculated to 
lead the amateur to the truth of nature, and a convic- 
tion of the abundance of material to be found in every 
direction. 

The free hand of Mr. Walton in his penciBing of 
trees and foreground minutise, though reminding us of 
Harding, is nevertheless of that clear and definame cha- 
racter which leaves the imagination of the spectator 
untaxed, and fully satisfied. 

We seldom find the landscape draughtsman of ex- 
cessive neatness without hardness ; but the work be- 
fore us will vie with the elaborate manipulation of the 
best German specimens, without suffering in the slight- 
est degree from a want of freedom. 

We are bound, in justice, to observe, that the abili^ of 
the artist would not be displayed to such advantage, but 
for a corresponding care and skill on the part of the 
lithographers, Standidge and Co., whose efforts in this 
praiseworthy undertaking have placed them in the fir&t 
rank of lithographic printers. 
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^'And pray, Bir/' asked we of the Hermit, 
*'by what chance did you escape from the 
land of Turveytop?" 

" I was turned out in my sleep ; yes, car- 
ried away in deep slumber ; for, waking 
one mornings I found myself at the 
foot of the mountain, which, 1 know 
, not how long before, had opened to re-^ 
ceive me/' 
" Your soul made clean — ^your heart 
spotless, as when first touched into life, and it began beating to- 
wards the graTe?" 

'* I am afraid bo/' said the Hermit^ with a remorseful sigh. 
" Afraid r' 

''Aye, sir/' said he, "much afraid j seeing how stained and 
grimy they have since become. Every man has not the happiness 
of a purification in Turveytop; therefore, should not enduring 
cleanliness be looked for ficom the l^u;ky ones! And yel, sii*, 
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tbe very best of us soil, aye^ sooner than a 
bride'*s riband." 

At this time the declining sun flamed gol- 
denly through the casement. We looked, 
doubtless, yearningly towards it, for the Hermit 
rising, said, with solemn voice — '* Let us abroad, 
and. behold God Almighty in the heavens." 
Then taking his staiF, he passed into the garden, 
and silently we followed nim. 

It was a glorious time. The air fell upon the 
heart like balm ; the sky, gold and vermilion- 
flecked, hung, a celestial tent, above mortal 
man ; and the fancy-quickened ear heard sweet, 
low music from the heart of earth, rejoicing in 
that hour of gladness. 

*^ Evenings such as this," said the Hermit, 
after a pause, " seem to me the xerj holiday time 
of death ; an hour in which the slayer, throned 
in glory, smiles benevolentlv down on man. 
Here, on earth, he gets hard names among us 
for the unseemliness of his looks, and the cru- 
elty of his doings ; but in an hour like this, 
death seems to me loving and radiant, — a great 
bounty, spreading an immortal feast, and show- 
ing the glad dwelling-place he leads men to.^^ 

'' It would be great happiness could we always 
think so. For so considered, death is, indeed, a 
solemn beneficence — a smiling liberator, turn- 
ing a dungeon door upon immortal day. But 
when death, with slow and torturing device, 
hovers about his groaning prey ; when, like a 
despot cunning in his malice, he makes disease 
and madness his dallying serfs" 

" Merciful God !" cried the Hermit, "spare 
me that final terror! Let me not be whipped 
and scourged by lonff, long suffering to death — 
be dragged, a shrieking victim, downward to 
the grave; but let my last hour be solemn, 
tranouil, that so, with open, unblenched eyes, I 
may look at coming death, and feel upon my 
cheek his kiss of peace !" 

Thus spoke the Hermit, with passionate fer- 
vour. His mind seemed solemnly uplifted. We 
turned aside from him, following one of. the 
many garden paths. After some minutes, the 
Hermit came up with us. He was again the 
cheerful, light-hearted anchorite. " What say 
you,'' said he, '* to pass an hour or so at The 
Gratis?" 

" Where we shall meet the villagers of Clo- 
vernook?" 

" Some of them, at least,'* said the Hermit. 
** I have not been there these three weeks. 
This way : we shall have time to stroll a round ; 
there are some ruins — for Clovernook has its 
antiquities — I shall be glad to show you." The 
Hermit led the way from the garden, and with 
a few strides we found ourselves in a delicious 
green lane. "This," said he of BellyfuUe, " is 
called Velvet-path, and leads eastwardly to tbe 
village. What do you pause at?" asked the 
Hermit, as we suddenly stopped, listening to 



sheep-bells, that sounded at various distances, 
and in various notes, through the balmy air. 

" The sheep-bells. How beautifully toned," 
we said. *' Of all rustic sounds, our favourite 
music.'' 

" To me," said the Hermit, " the sheep-bell 
sounds of childhood ; vea, of babyhood. In the 
world without us, it bath often been to me a 
solace and a sweetness. I had seen little of the 
green earth — knew, alas ! how little of its 
softening loveliness, its beautiful records of 
God's tenderness to man in herbs and flowers, 
that in their beauty seem sown by angel hands 
for man's delight. Of these things I had 
little seen or known ; I was so early built up 
in the bricks of a city : otherwise, sir, harsh 
thanghts and foolish sneers, evil and folly be- 
gotten in a too-early, sordid strife with man, 
perhaps, had not defiled me. The sheep-bell 
was the one remembrance — the one thought still 
dwelling in my brain, and with its sometime 
music calling up a scene of rustic Sabbath quie- 
tude. Swelling meads in their soft greenness ; 
hedge-rows, and their sparkling flowers; a row 
of cnestnut trees in blossoming glory ; a park ; 
a flock of nibbling sheep — a child, the mute yet 
happy wonderer at all." 

**' And the scene charmed by the simple sheep- 
bell?" 

" Even now," said the Hermit, " it is in cer- 
tain moods my best music. Many an evening 
have I seated myself on that mossy cushion, at 
the foot of yonder beech-tree, arid leaning back 
with folded hands and closed eyes, have let my 
brain drink and drink its stilling sounds; and 
I have gone off into dav-dreams, heaven knows 
where. I have been in tne holy East; have heard 
the flocks of the Patriarchs, and seen Rebecca 
at the well." 

Thus talking, we had proceeded half-way 
up Velvet-path, when a man in rustic dress, 
followed by a sheep-dog, came over a stile close 
upo/i us. He immediately paused, and taking 
off his hat, accosted the Hermit — " A blessed 
evening, this.*" 

" All's well ? " asked the sage. 

'^ All's well," answered the man. Th^ Her- 
mit smiled and bowed, and saying, *' God be 
with you, Joseph," passed on. 

" Who is he ? " we asked. 

" My shepherd," answered the Hermit of 
BellyfuUe ; " and I would answer for it even 
upon parchment, as honest, simple a creature 
as a day-old lamb. Look at him ; I warrant me 
he is about to play his evening music to his 
dog." 

it was even so; for turning round we saw 
Joseph seated under a tree, veiiemently twang- 
ing a Jew's-harp. '' A strange instrument for a 
shepherd." 

" He hath wonderful knowledge of that piece 
of iron," said the Hermit; "nor is it strange it 
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should be soi For twenty years it was, in the 
outside world, the constant companion of his. 
lips." 

** Indeed ! what Was your shepherd, ere in 
happy hour he came to Clovemook?" 

'^ He was door-keeper to a sponging- house. 
Yes, he was the janitor ; the demon of the iron 
grill; and would solace his darkness and capti- 
vity (for keeper of prisoners, he himself was the 
greatest) with that vocal metal. Poor wretch ! 
That fourpenny harp was his comfort — his con- 
solation — his blithe society." 

** Is he not a Jew ?" we asked. 

"Yes; and served a Hebrew master," an- 
swered the Hermit, who smilingly added, '* I 
knew the gentleman well." 

" Pray, sir, has your philosophy discovered 
why, of all men, Jews— at first a pastoral^ 
country-loving people — should delight to take 
service under the sheriff, so that they may carry 
away captive the spendthrift and the wretched, 
holding the human chattels under lock and key? 
Why, of all folks, should Jews delight to be 
bailiffs?" 

•* It may be," said the Hermit, " in memory 
and sweet revenge of the Egyptian bondage. 
Poor things ! they still make bricks, too ; aye, 
and brick houses ; though the cruelty of mo- 
dern law, I hear, denies them straw-bail." 

" How earnestly the dog watches the musi- 
cian's face!" we cried; for the animal, sitting 
upright, stared with contemplative looks at 
the shepherd. " We never saw more mean- 
ing in a cur*s countenance." 

" Humph ! Strange things are told of that 
dog," saia the Hermit. ** Joseph insists upon 
it that the spirit of a London money-lender, an 
old acquaintance, animates Flip. You may be 
sure, sir, I have no such superstition, or would 
hardly trust my flocks within range of its teeth. 
Yet has the dog marvellous sagacity. Put a 
bad shilling among a hundred good ones, and 
Flip, with sensitive nostril, will detect the coun- 
terreit. Many a man, sir, would think it im- 
possible to earn higher praise. A fine, eleva- 
ting gift, sir, that quick sense of bad money. 
I knew a man — ^poor fellow ! — ^who bought the 
faculty at what you and I should think a great 
cost. It is an odd story, but true, sir — true as 
the stars. I call the tale the Tragedy of the 
Till." 

" A strange, household title," said we ; " pray 
relate it." 

" You would hardly thinks sir, that the 
matter happened in London ? In a mean, ob- 
scure street ; a place where the hard realities 
of life knocked daily, hourly, at people's hearts? 
Where the men and women seemed only made 
to work, and eat, and sleep, and die ; the un- 
ideal, moving things of the world, the mere 
biped furniture of the earth. And yet, sordid 
and barren as the spot may be, there is the 



restless spirit of man, yearning and stm^ling 
to deliver itself from tne squalor that defiles it. 
See man, the natural monarch of the earth, 
styed like a hog. Why, even there, in chin- 
deep misery, visions will now and then glorify 
the habitation. The poetic spirit — for what is 
hope but the poetry of daily life — will touch 
the coarsest soul that answers, like a harp- 
string to the wind, unconscious of the power 
that stirs it. Let this remembrance go with 
you, and you shall behold no place where man 
is mean or common. Take the thought with 

Jou in nooks and alleys where the sweet air of 
eaven sickens with disease, and man seems 
not made of the earth of Paradise, but of city 
mud, a stark, foul, brutish thing; even there 
man is glorified by his hopes, that, like angel- 
faces in a dungeon, brighten and beutftify his 
prison. Let us imagine, sir," said the rlermit, 
letting his ivory staff fall in his arm, and lean- 
ing against a huge, sheltering sycamore- — " let 
us imagine some city quarter, in which the in- 
habitants — miserable creatures! — should be be- 
reaved of all hope. A little higher only would 
they be than apes. They would seem to us the 
lay-figures of humanity ; moving images, with 
tongues to wag and eyes to open. We should 
behold their habitations with shuddering look^ 
and shrinking nose, and hurry from the spot, 
as though fever and poverty clawed like demons 
at our skirts, to taint and ruin us. - Any way, 
the dwellers of Hopeless Quarter would seem 
to us— dignified as we are by four meals a' day, 
and with no rent in our coats, no crack in our 
ishoe-leather — as forlorn animals, permitted on 
the earth for some mysterious purpose, but 
who, though something like ourselves in out- 
ward guise, had nothing else in common with 
us ! Would not such be the belief of many of 
us?" 

" It is more than likely," we answered. 

" Why, sir," cried the Hermit, with a grave 
look, " it w our creed. Every street, lane, or 
alley that harbours the wretched poor, is, to our 
gingerly apprehension, Hopeless Quarter. We 
wholly avoid it ; or if otherwise, with our moral 
thumb and finger holding our moral nose, we 
hurry through it. We cast a rapid look at the 
forlorn inhabitants — a frightened glance in at 
doorways and down cellars — and never for one 
brief minute think, that beneath that outward 
husk of humanity, that in those miserable 
abiding-places of mortal suffering, there is the 
aspect, and the earthly refuge of the future 
angel. Many a time, sir," said the Sage of 
Belly full e, *' I have walked the streets, and 
day-dreaming, have fashioned to myself the 
doings, the hopes and cares of the householders. 
To my fancy, the brick walls of the houses have 
turned to glass, and I have seen all that passed 
inside. Well, I have been rarely rapt by what 
I have beheld in the pnlaces and mansions of the 
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ricfi. There, human life, when at the purest and 
the best, is as a graceful nymph, whose slightest 
motion is silent music — whose look, is sweet, 
intelligent serenity — whose breath is odorous as 
morning air. Beautiful is her speech ; for she 
tieilks lilies and roses. There is an atmosphere 
about her that steals upon the heart, and lulls it 
into sweet placidity. But, sir, the heart knows 
not — or should not know — such dreamy rest at 
the doors of the very poor. No ; its blood 
quickens and glows as it beholds the daily 
battle. There are the poor fighting with the 
world, that, like a huge machine set in motion 
by some necromantic wickedness, has action, 
speech, cunning, force tremendous, everything 
but heart. A mighty creature, bloodless and 
pulseless. Great are the odds against poverty 
m the strife. Alas ! alas ! how often is tne poor 
man the compelled Quixote ; made to attack a 
windmill in the hope that he may get a handful 
of the com it grinds ? " 

*^ Even so,^^ said we ; ^' and many and grievous 
are his burets ere the miller — the prosperous 
fellow with the golden thumb— rewards poor 
poverty for the unequal battle." 

" There it is," cried the Hermit. "There is 

gie heroism which, at the houses of the poor, 
as made me see and feel the majes^ of 
poverty ; has in my eyes made starveling spin- 
ners^ and weavers more than kinely. It; is a 
fine show, a golden sight, to see uie crowning 
of a king. I have beheld the ceremony — ^witn 
undazzled eyes have well considered all its 
blaze of splendour. A tender thing to think of 
is the kiss of peace; beautiful the homaee; 
beart-stirrinff the voice of the champion, wnen 
the brave knight dashes his defying gauntlet on 
the marble stone ; very solemn the anointing — 
and most uplifting the song of jubilate when all 
is done. But, sir, to my coarse apprehension, I 
have seen a nobler sight than this — a grander 
ceremony, even at the nearth-stone of the poor. 
I will show you a man, worn, spent ; the bony 
outline of a human thing, with toil and want, 
cut, as with an iron tool, upon him ; a man to 
whom the common pleasures of this our mortal 
heritage are unknown as the joys of Paradise. 
This man toils and starves, and starves and toils, 
even as the markets vary. Well, he keeps a 
heart, sound as oak, in his bosom. In the sanc- 
tity of bis soul, bestows the kiss of peace upon 
c^ grudging world: he compels thenomage of 
respect, and champions himself i^ainst the 
hardness of fortune. In his wretched homestead 
ne is throned in the majesty of the affections. 
His suffering, patient, loving wife — ^his pale- 
iacedy ill-clad children — ^are his queen and sub- 
jects. He is a king in heart, subduing and 
ruling the iron hours ; unseen spirits of love 
and goodness anoint him ; and, sir,^ said the 
Hermit, in a solemn voice — '' as surely as the 
kingdom of God is more than a fairy tale, so 



surely do God's angels sing that poor man's 
jubilate." 

Here the Hermit paused ; and then, grasping 
his staff, walked silently on. He seemed for a 
time brooding over new thoughts. At length 
he looked round with his sunny smile, and his 
eye twinkled again. *^ Depend upon it,*" he 
said, ** you shall hear more of Joseph and his 
dog. Aye, there he is, still twanging to him. 
Poor fellow, when he kept the key of the bai- 
liff's house, his chief company was the canary of 
the bailiff^s wife. He would finger his JeW's- 
harp against the bird's flying notes, and I verily 
believe felt all the envy of a musical rival. 
The canary, with its shower of sounds, fairly 
smothered the Jew's-harp ; and I believe Joseph, 
in tranquil despair, thought of hanging it 
upon the willow, when a cat chewed up the 
yellow songster. No singing woman ever hated 
a sister syren with greater zeal than did Joseph 
hate that canary." 

" But, sir," we ventured to observe,^, " you 
have forgotten the story, or Tragedy of the 
Till." 

" True," replied the Hermit. " It is a strange 
tale, but it hath the recommendation of brevity* 
Some folks may see nothing in it but the tricki- 
ness of an extravagant spirit ; and some, per- 
chance, may pluck a heart of meaning out of 
it. However, be it as it may, vou shall 
hear it, sir. There was a man called Isaac 
Pugwash, a dweller in a miserable slough of 
London ; a squalid denizen of one of the foul 
nooks of that city of Plutus. He kept a shop ; 
which, though small as a cabin, was visited as 

franary and store-house by half the neighbour- 
ood. All the creature-comforts of the poor — 
from bread, to that questionable superfluity, 
small-beer — were sold by Isaac. Strange it 
was, that with such a trade, Pugwash grew not 
rich. He had many bad debts ; and of all shop- 
keepers, was most unfortunate in false coin. 
Certain it is, he had neither eye nor ear for bad 
money. Counterfeit semblances of majesty be- 
guiled him out of bread, and butter, and cheese, 
and red herring, just as readily as legitimate roy- 
alty struck at the Mint. Malice might impute 
something of this to the political principles of 
Pugwash, who, as he had avowed himself again 
and again, was no lover of a monarchy. Never- 
theless, I cannot think Pugwash had so little 
regard for the countenance of majesty, as to wel- 
come it as readily when silvered copper as when 
sterling silver. No, a wild, foolish enthusiast 
was Pugwash, but in the household matter of 
good and bad money he had very wholesome 
prejudices. He had a reasonable wish to grow 
rich, yet was entirely ignorant of the by-ways 
and short-cuts to wealth. He wo^ld have 
sauntered through life with his hands in his 
pockets, and a daisy in his mouth ; and dying 
with just enough in the house to pay the under- 
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taker^ woald have thought himself a fortunate 
fellow ; he was, in the words of Mrs. Pugwash, 
such a careless^ foolish, dreaming creature. He 
was cheated every hour by a customer of some 
kind ; and yet to deny credit to any body, he 
would as soon have denied the wife of his bo- 
som. His customers knew the weakness, and 
failed not to exercise it. To be sure, now and 
then, fresh from conjugal counsel, he would re- 
fuse to add a single nerring to a debtor^s score ; 
no, he would not be sent to the workhouse by 
anybody. A quarter of an hour after, the de- 
nied herring, with an added small loaf, was 
given to the little girl, sent to the shop by the 
rejected mother, — ' he couldn't bear to see poor 
children wanting anything.' 

'' Pu^wash had another unprofitable weak- 
ness. He was fond of what he called nature, 
though in his dim, close shop, he could give 
her but a stifling welcome. Nevertheless, he 
had the earliest primroses on his counter, — 
* they threw,' he said, ^ such a nice light about 
the place.^ A sly, knavish customer presented 
Isaac with a pot of polyanthuses, and, won by 
the flowery gift, Pugwash gave the donor ruin- 
ous credit ; the man with wallflowers regularly 
stopt at Isaac's shop, and for only sixnence, Pug- 
wash would tell his wife he had: made the place 
a Paradise. ' If we can't go to nature, oally, 
isn't it a pleasant thing to be able to bring na- 
ture to us ? ' Whereupon Mrs. Pugwash would 
declare, that a man with at least three children 
to proyide for had no need to talk of nature. 
Nevertheless, the flower-man made his weekly 
call. Though at many a house, the penny could 
not every week be spared to buy a hint, a look 
of nature for the darkened dwellers about hip, 
Isaac, despite of Mrs. Pugwash, always pur- 
chased. It is a common thing, an old familiar 
cry/* said the Hermit — *' to see the poor man's 
florist, to hear his loud-voiced invitation to take 
his nosegays, his penny-roots; and yet is it a 
call, a conjuration of the heart of man over- 
laboured and desponding — walled in by the 
gloom of a town — divorced from the fields and 
their sweet healthful influences — almost shut 
out from the sky that reeks in vapour over him ; 
— it is a call that tells him there are things of 
the earth beside food and covering to live for ; 
and that God in his great bounty hath made 
them for all men. Is it not so?" asked the 
Hermit. 

» " Most certainly," we answered ; " it would 
be the very sinfulness of avarice to think other- 
wise." 

"Why, sir," said the Hermit benevolently 
smiling, '^thus considered, the loud-lunged cily 
bawler of roots and flowers becomes a high 
benevolence, a peripatetic priest of nature* 
Adown dark lanes and miry alleys he takes 
Bweet remembrances — touching records of 
the loveliness of earth, that with their bright 



looks and balmy odours cheer and uplift the 
dumpish heart of man ; that make his soul stir 
within him, and acknowledge the beautiful. 
The penny, the ill-spared penny — for it would 
buy a wheaten roll — that the poor housewife 
pays for root of primrose, is her offering to 
the hopeful loveliness of nature ; is he^ testi- 
mony of the soul struggling with the bliehting, 
crushing circumstance of sordid earth, and 
sometimes yearning towards earth's sweetest 
aspects. Amidst the violence, the coarseness, 
and the suffering that may surround and defile 
the wretched, there must be moments when the 
heart escapes, craving for the innocent and 
lovely ; when the soul makes for itself even of 
a flower a comfort and a refuge." 

TheHermitpausedamoment,andthenin blither 
toice resumed. " But I have strayed a little 
from the history of our small tradesman, Pug- 
wash . Well^ sir, Isaac for some three or four years 
kept on his old way, his wife still prophesying iii 
loud and louder voice the inevitable workhouse. 
He would so think and talk of nature when he 
should mind his shop ; he would so often 
snatch a holiday to lose it in the fields, when he 
should take stock and balance his books. What 
was worse, he every week lost more and more 
by bad money. With no more sense than a 
buzzard, as Mrs. Pugwash said, for a good shil- 
ling, he was the victim of those laborious folks 
who make their money with a fine independence 
of the state, out of their own materials. It 
seemed the common compact of a host of coiners 
to put off their base-born offspring upon Isaac 
Pugwash ; who, it must be confessed, bore the 
loss and the indignity like a Christian martyr^ 
At last, however, the spirit of the man was 
stung. A guinea, as Pugwash believed of sta- 
tute gold, was found to be of little less value 
than a brass button. Mrs. Pugwash clamoured 
and screamed as though a besieging foe was in 
her house ; and Pugwash himself felt that fur- 
ther patience would be pusillanimity. Where- 
upon, sir, what think ye Isaac did? Why, he 
suffered himself to be driven by the voice and 
vehemence of his wife to a conjuror, who in 
a neighbouring attic was a sideral go-between 
to the neighbourhood — ^a vender of intelligence 
from the stars, to all who sought and duly fee'd 
him. This magician would declare to Pug- 
wash the whereabout of the felon coiner, and — 
the thought was an anodyne to the hurt mind of 
Isaac's wife — the knave would be law-throttled. 
" With sad, indignant spirit did Isaac Pug- 
wash seek Father Lotus; for so, sir, was the 
•conjuror called. He was none of your common 
wizards. Oh no ! he left it to the mere quack- 
salvers and mountebanks of his craft to takeupon 
them a haggard solemnitv of look, and to drop 
monosyllables, heavy as' bullets, upon the ear 
of the questioner* The mighty and magnificent 
liocuspocus of twelvepenny magicians was 
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sconced by Lotus. There was nothing in his 
look or manner that showed him the worse for 
keeping company with spirits ; on the contrary, 
perhaps, the privileges he enjoyed of them 
served to make him only the more blithe and 
jocund. He might have passed for a gentleman, 
at once easy and cunning; in the law ; his sole 
knowledge that of labyrinthine sentences made 
expressly to wind poor common sense on parch- 
ment. He had an eye like a snake, a constant 
smile upon his lip, a cheek coloured like 
an apple, and an activity of movement wide 
away from the solemnity of the conjuror. He 
was a small, eel-figured man of about sixty, 
dressed in glossy black, with silver buckles and 
flowing periwig. It was impossible not to have 
a better opinion of sprites and demons, seeing 
that so nice, so polished a gentleman was their 
especial pet. And then, his attic had no mystic 
circle, no curtain of black, no death's head, 
no mummy of apocryphal dragon — the vulgar 
catch-pennies of fortune-telling trader. There 
was not even a pack of cards to elevate the 
soul of man into the regions of the mystic 
world. No, the room was plainly yet comfort- 
ably set out. Father Lotus reposed in an easy 
chair, nursing a snow-white cat upon his knee ; 
now tenderly patting the creature with one 
hand, and now turning over a little Hebrew 
volume with the other. If a man wished to 
have dealings with sorry demons, could he de- 
sire a nicer little gentleman than Father Lotus 
to make the acquaintance for him? In few 
words, Isaac Pugwash told his story to the 
smiling magician. He had, amongst much other 
bad money, taken a counterfeit guinea ; could 
Father Lotus discover the evil-doer ? 

"•Yes, yes, yes/ said Lotus, smiling, *of 
course — to be sure ; but that will do but little : 
in your present state, — let me look at your 
tongue.' Pugwash obedientlv thrust the organ 
forth. * Yes, yes, as I thought. 'Twill do you 
no good to hang the rogue ; none at all. What 
we must do is this — we must cure you of the 
disease.' 

" * Disease ! ' cried Pugwash. * Bating theloss 
of ray money, I was never better in all my days.* 

" * Ha ! my poor man,' said Lotus, • it is the 
benevolence of nature, that she often goes on, 
quiecly breaking us up, we knowing no more of 
the mischief than a girl's doll when the girl 
rips up its seams. Your malady is of the per- 
ceptive organs. Leave you alone, and you'll 
sink to the condition of a baboon.' 

" * God bless me !' cried Pugwash. 

•* * A jackass with sense to choose a thistle 
from a toadstool will be a reasoning creature 
to you ; for consider, my poor soul,' said Lo- 
tus in a compassionate voice, • in this world of 
tribulation we inhabit, consider, what a be- 
nighted nincompoop is man, if he cannot elect 
a good shilling from a bad one.' 



" ' I have not a sharp eye for money,' said 
Pugwash modestly. ^ It's a gift, sir ; I'm as- 
sured it's a gift.' 

" * A sharp eye ! An eye of horn,' said Lo- 
tus. ^ Never mind, I can remedv all that ; I 
can restore you to the world and. to yourself. 
The greatest physicians, the wisest philoso- 
phers, have, in the profundity of their wisdom, 
made money the test of wit. A man is be- 
lieved mad ; he is a very rich man, and his 
heir has very good reason to believe him lu- 
natic; whereupon the heir, the madman's 
careful friend, calls about the sufferer a com- 
pany of wizards to sit in judgment on the 
suspected brain, and report a verdict there- 
upon. Well, ninety-nine times out of the hun- 
dred, what is the first question put, as test of 
reason ? Why, a question of money. The phy- 
sician, laying certain pieces of current coin in 
his palm, asks of the patient their several 
value. If he answer truly, why truly there is 
hope ; but if he stammer, or falter at the coin, 
the verdict runs, and wisely runs, mad — very 
mad.' 

•* ' I'm not so bad as that,' said Pugwash, a 
little alarmed. 

" ' Don't say how you are — it's presumption 
in any man/ cried Lotus. * Nevertheless, be 
as you may, I'll cure you, if you'll give atten- 
tion to my remedy.* 

" * I'll give my whole soul to it,' exclaim ed 
Pugwash. 

it « Veiy good, very good ; I like your earnest- 
ness, but I don't want all your soul,' said 
Father Lotus, smiling — * I want only part of 
it : that, if you confide in me, I can take from 
you with no danger. Aye, with less peril than 
the pricking of a whitlow. Now, then, for 
examination. Now, to have a good stare at 
this soul of yours/ Here Father Lotus gently 
removed the white cat from his knee, for he 
had been patting her all the time he talked, 
and turnea full round upon Pugwash. ^Tum 
out your breeches' pockets,' said Lotus — and 
the tractable Pugwash immediately displa])red 
the linings. ' Humph ! ' cried Lotus, looking 
narrowly at the brown Holland whereof they 
were made — ' very bad, indeed ; very bad ; 
never knew a soul in a worse state in all my 
life.' 

** Pugwash looked at his pockets, and then at 
the conjuror: he was about to speak, but the 
fixed, earnest look of Father Lotus held him 
in respectful silence. 

" * Yes, yes,' said the wizard, still eyeing the 
brown Holland, " I can see it all ; a vagabond 
soul ; a soul wandeting here and there, like a 
pauper without a settlement; a ragamnffin 
soul.' 

" Pugwash found confidence andbreath. * Was 
there ever such a joke?' he cried: * know a 
man's soul by the linings of his breeches' 
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pockets!' aud Pugwash laughed, albeit un- 
comfortably. 

•* Father Lotus looked at the man with philo- 
sophic compassion. ^ Ha, my good friend!' 
he said, ^ that all comes of your ignorance of 
moral anatomy/ 

" * Well, but Father Lotus' 

'^ * Peace,' said the wizard, * and answer me. 
You'd have this soul of your's cured ? ' 

" * If there's anything the matter with it,' an- 
swered Pugwash. * Though not of any conceit 
I speak it, yet I think it as sweet and as healthy 
a soul as the souls of my neighbours. I never 
did wrong to anybody.' 

" ' Pooh ! ' cried Father Lotus. 

*• * I never denied credit to the hungry,' con- 
tinued Pugwash. 

** * Fiddle-de-dee!' said the wizard, very ner- 
vously. 

*^ * I never laid out a penny in law upon a cus- 
tomer ; I never refused small beer to 

*' * Silence !' cried Father Lotus ; * don't of- 
fend philosophy by thus boastingof your weak- 
nesses. You are in a perilous condition ; still 
you may be saved. . At this very moment, I 
much fear it, gangrene has touched your soul : 
nevertheless, I can separate the sound from the 
mortified parts, and start you new again as 
though your lips were first wet with mother's 
milk.' 

" Pugwash merely said — for the wizard began 
to awe him — * I'm very much obliged to you.' 

^ Now,' said Lotus, ^ answer a few questions, 
and then I'll proceed to the cure. What do you 
think of money?' 

** ' A very nice thing,' said Pugwash, * though 
I can do with as little of it as most folks.' 

'' Father Lotus shook his head. ' Well, and 
the world about you ? ' 

" * A beautiful world,' said Pugwash ; * only 
the worst of it is, I can't leave the shop as often 
as I would to enjoy it. Fm shut in all day 
long, I may say, a prisoner to brickdust, her- 
rings, and bacon. Sometimes, when the sun 
shines, and the cobbler's lark over the way sings 
as if he'd split his pipe, why then, do you know, 
I do so long to get into the fields ; I do hunger 
for a bit of grass like any cow.' 

*'The wizard looked almost hopelessly on 
Pugwash. * And that's your religion and bu- 
siness? Infidel of the counter ! Saracen of the 
till ! However — patience,' said Lotus, ' and let 
us conclude. — And the men and women of the 
world, what do you think of them V 

** * God bless em, poor souls!' said Pugwash. 
* It's a sad scramble some of 'em have, isn't it?' 

" * Well,' said the conjuror, ' for a tradesman, 
your soul is in a wretched condition. However, 
It is not so hopelessly bad that I may not yet 
make it profitable to you. I must cure it of its 
vagabond desires, and above all make it re- 
spectful of money.. You will take this book.' 



Here Lotus took a little volume from a cup- 
board, and placed it in the hand of Pugwash. 

* Lay it under your pillow every night for a 
week, and on the eighth morning let me see 
you.' 

" * Come, there's nothing easier than that,* 
said Pugwash, with a smile, and reverently 
putting the volume in his pocket — (the book 
was closed by metal clasps, curiously chased)— 
he descended the garret stairs of the conjuror. 

"On the morning of the eighth day, Pugwash 
again stood before Lotus. 

" ' How do you feel now?' asked the conjuror, 
with a knowing look. 

" * I hav'n't opened the book — 'tis just as I 
took it,' said Pugwash, making no further an- 
swer. 

" ' I know that,' said Lotus ; * the clasps 
be thanked for your ignorance.' Pugwash 
slightly coloured ; for to say the truth, both he 
and his wife had vainly pulled and tugged, and 
fingered and coaxed the clasps, that they might 
look upon the necromantic page. ' Well, the 
book has worked,' said the conjuror. * I have 
it.' 

" * Have it ! what ?' asked Pugwash. 

" ' Your soul,' answered the sorcerer. * In 
all my practice,* he added, gravely, ' I never 
had a soul come into my hands in worse con- 
dition.' 

" ' Impossible!' cried Pugwash. • If my soul 
is, as you say, in your own hands, how is it that 
I'm alive? how is it that I can eat, drink, 
sleep, walk, talk, do everything, just like any 
body else?' 

"'Ha!' said Lotus, 'that's a common mis- 
take. Thousands and thousands would swear, 
aye, as they'd swear to their own noses, that they 
have their souls in their own possession — ^bless 
you,' and the conjuror lau^ned maliciously, 

* it's a popular error. Their souls are alto- 
gether out of 'em.' 

" * Well,' said Pugwash, * if it's true that you 
have, indeed, my soul, I should like to have a 
look at it.' 

"'In good time,' said the conjuror; * I'll 
bring it to your house, and put it in its proper 
lodging. In another week 111 bring it to you ; 
'twill then be strong enough to bear removal.* 

" ' And what am I to do all the time with- 
out it ? ' asked Pugwash, in a tone of banter. 
*Come,' said he, still jesting, *if you really 
have my soul, what's it like— what's its colour; 
if indeed souls have colours?' 

"'Green — green as a grasshopper, when it 
first came into my hands,' said the wizard; 
' but 'tis changing daily. More ; it was a 
skipping, chirping, giddy soul ; 'tis every hour 
mending. In a week's time, I tell you, it will 
be fit for the business of the world.' 

"'And pray, good father — for the matter haa 
till now escaped me — what am I to pay you for 
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this pain and trouble ; for this precious care of 
iny miserable soul ? * 

" * Nothing/ answef*ed Lotus, * nothing what- 
ever. The work is too nice and precious to be 
paid for ; I have a reward you dream not of 
for my labour. Think you that men's immortal 
souls are to be mended like iron pots, at tinker^s 
price? Oh, no! they who meddle with souls 
go for higher wages/ 

" After further talk Pugwash departed — the 
conjuror promising to bring him home his 
soul at midnight, that night week. It seemed 
strange to Pugwash, as the time passed on, that 
he never seemed to miss his soul ; that, in very 
truth, he went through the labours of the day 
with even better gravity than when his soul 

Eossessed l^im. And more; he began to feel 
.imself more Jit home in his shop ; the cobbler's 
lark over the way continued to sing, but awoke 
iii Isaac^li heart no thought of the fields : and 
then for flowers and plants, why Isaac be&;an 
to think such matters fitter the thoughts of chil- 
dreii and foolish girls, than the attention of 
ferowrf men, with the world before them. Even 
Mrs. Pugwash saw an alteration in her hus- 
band ; atid though to him she said nothing, she 
retume4 thanks to her own sagacity that made 
him seek the conjuror. 

" At length the night arrived when Lotus had 
promised to bring home the soul of Pugwash. 
ne sent his wife to bed, and sat with his eyes 
upbn the Dutch clock, anxiously awaiting the 
cbnjuror. Twelve o'clock struck, and at the 
same moment Father Lotus smote the door- 
post of Isaac Pugwash. 

" * Have you brought it t ' asked Pugwash^ 

" < Or wherefore should I come ?' said Lotus. 
* Quick: show a light to the till, that your 
soul may find itself at home.' 

** * The till ! ' fcried Pugwash ; ' what the devil 
should my soul do in the till ? ' 

" * Speak not irreverently,' said the coigurOl*, 
' but show a light.' 

" « May 1 live for eVer in darkness if I do!' 
cried Pugwash. 

" ' It fi no matter,' said the conjuror ; and 
theii he feried, 'Soul, io your earthly dwelling- 
place ! Seek it— you know it.' Then turn- 
ing to Pugwash, Lotus said, * It is all right. 
T6ul- soul's in the till.' 

" * How did it get there? ' cried Pugwash in 
amazement. 

"^ •Through th6 slit in the counter,' said the 
conjuror ; and ere Pugwash could speak again, 
<he cohjuror had cjuitted the shop. 

"For some minutes Pugwash felt himself 
afraid 16 stir. For the first time in his life, 
he felt hiniself ill at ease — left as he was with 
no other company save his own 6oul. He at 
length took heart, and went behind the counter 
that hfe might see if his soul was really in the 
till. With trembling haudhe^rew the coffer, 



and there, to his amazement, squatted like a 
tailor, upon a crown-piece, did Pugwash be- 
hold his own soul, wnich cried out to him in 
notes no louder than a crickef s — * How are 
you? I am comfortable.' It was a strange 

Jet pleasing sight to Puewash, to behold what 
e felt to be his own soul embodied in a %ure 
no bigger than the top joint of his thumb. There 
it was, a stark naked thing with the precise fea- 
tures of Pugwash ; albeit the complexion was 
Of a yellower hue. *The conjurer said it was 
green,' cried Pugwash; 'as 1 live, if that be 
my soul — and I begin to feel a strange, odd love 
for it — it is yellow as a guinea. Ha! ha! 
Pretty, precious, darling soul !' cried Pugwash, 
as the creature took up every piece of coin in 
the till, and rang it with such a look of ras- 
cally cunning, that sure I am Pugwash would 
in past times have hated the creature for the 
trick. But every day Pugwash became fonder 
and fonder of the creature in the till ; it was 
to him such a counseller, and such a blessing. 
Whenever the old flower-man came to the door, 
the soul of Pugwash from the till would bid 
him pack with his rubbish : if a poof woman — 
an old customer it might be — ^begged for the 
credit of a loaf, the Spirit of the Till, calling 
through the slit in the counter, would command 
Pugwash to deny her. More : Pugwafeh never 
again took a bad shilling. No sooner did he 
throw the pocket-piece down upon the Counter, 
than the voice from the till would denounce its 
worthlessness. And the soul of Pugwash never 
quitted the till. There it lived, feeding ujplon 
the colour of money, and capering, and rubbiilg 
its small scoundrel hands m gl^e as the coin 
dropt — dropt in. In time, the soul of Pugwash 
grew too big for so small a habitation, arid then 
Pugwash moved his soul iiito an iron box ; tod 
some time after, he sent his soul to his banker^s 
— ^the thing had waxed so big knd l^trong on gold 
and silveh" 

" And so,'' we observed, "the tiian fidurished, 
and the conjuror took no waged for all h^ did 
to the soul of Pugwash ? '' 

" Hear the end," said the Hermit. " For sbm^ 
time, it was a growing pleasure to Ptigwash to 
look at his soul, busy as it alwavs was with the 
world-bujring metals. At length he greW old — 
very old ; and every day his soul grew uglier. 
Then he hated to look upon it ; and then his 
soul would come to him, and grin its deformity 
at him. JPugwash died, almost rich as an Itidian 
king — but he died, shrieking in his inadnedtf, 
to be saved from the terrors ot his own sbiill" 

" And Buch the end," we s^id ; such the "tra- 
gedy of the Till. A stratige romatice.*' 

" Romance," said the Sage of BellyftiUe ; 
" sir, 'tis a story true as Tife, For at this very 
mometit how many thousands, blind add deaf 
to the sweet looks and voice of tiatiire, live and 
die with their Souls in a Till ?" 




If we may credit 
what the Prior Bo- 
tolph lias di rcmidccl, 
a fiiircr tlay^tlawn 
never gleametl than 
that which shone 
upon tlic 27tli of June, in the year of grace 1241. 
" You would have thought," exclaims the garrulous 
old man, " a company of angels had visited the earth 
by night, and left a softened glory in the air, scattered 
from the shining wings which bore them on their 
heavenward flight." Before the stars had well burnt 
put, or the soft twilight melted imperceptibly away, 
there went to heaven a soaring throng of laverocks, to 
greet with happy matin-songs " the goodly, glad, grey 
morowe." Nor were those swift- winged choristers' 
the only eyes on which the early sunshine glanced ; for 
when his broad disc loomed above the topmost trees 
on "Widbury Hill, there was as great a stir within the 
little town of Ware as there was ordinarily wont to 
be when that bright sun had mounted to the very 
zenith of his mid-day splendour. From opein case- 



uients and from many a 
door occasionally peeped 

forth the eager eyes of half-chid inmates, curious to 
note the busy movements of the thrmip^ without. Inn- 
yards were populous \vLth talkativt! aod bragging servi- 
tors, as prone to quarrel as the turbulent and lordly 
men whose badge they wore, and whose indomitable 
prowess they exalted to the skies. With the sharp 
clear ringing of the armourer's hammer, and the shrill 
neighing of the steeds, whose glossy polished coats 
became a matter of rivalry and pride between contend- 
ing grooms, were mingled the merry laugh and biting 
jests of favoured fools, leaning from the open galleries 
of the inns, and launching the arrows of theif wit with 
indiscriminate aim at those below, — provoking per- 
chance the courtly oath and keen sarcasms of a knot 
of squires engaged in the selection of lances of the 
proper length, weight, make and grain ; or declaiming 
"in Cambyses' vein" against the monarch who had 
|)rohibited such noble exercises as jousts and tourna- 
ments. 
Around the raid* and uncouth pile, th^n recently 
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erected to serve the purpose of a market-house, a 
crowd of idlers had assembled, and in the midst, a 
poor Capuchin friar, explaining to the unlettered minds 
of the surrounding mob the tenor of a proclamation 
affixed to the pillars of the building, ana bearing the 
signature of Gilbert Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke. 
That it referred to the approaching tournament, they 
had already learnt; and that the reader may be as 
couYcrsant with its contents as they, we here subjoin a 
faithful copy of the scroll : — 

" In honour of our Lord and of his most glorious 
mother, and of my Lord St. George, I, GUbert Mare- 
schal, Earl of Pembroke, &c. &c.,*make known to all 
princes, barons, knights and esquires, without reproach, 
that for the augmentation and extension of the most 
noble profession and exerdse of arms, my will and in- 
tention is, in conjunction with four knights, esquires 
and gentlemen, of four quarterings, to wit — the Lord 
Chester, the Lord Albemarle, Brian de L'Isle, and 
John de Lacy, constable of Chester, to guard and de- 
fend a pasa d^armesy situate near the springs of St. 
Chad, between the towns of Weare and Hartforde, in 
the form and manner following : — 

'' In the first place, two shidds (one gules, the other 
violet) shall be suspended from before the paviUon of 
his Royal Highness, Richard, Earl of Cornwall ; and 
all those who shall, by a king at arms or pursuivant, 
touch the first shield, shall be bounden to perform 
twelve courses on horseback with me, or with one of 
the aforesaid knights or esquires, with bhmted lances. 
Item, if either of the champions, during their twelve 
courses, be unhorsed by a direct blow with the lance 
on his armour, such person thus unhorsed, shall pre- 
sent to his adversary a diamond of whatever value he 
pleases. Item, the champions may arm themselves, 
according to their pleasure, double or single, but with- 
out any wicked intentions, having their rest similar to 
the usual custom in war. Item, each person shall 
make provision of lances, but the roundelle which lies 
on the hands shall be only four fingers broad, and no 
more. Item, the lances shall be all of similar length, 
from the point to the rest. 

"Those princes, barons, knights and esquires, of 
the rank before mentioned, who shall rather take their 
pleasure in performing feats of arms on foot, shall 
touch the violet shield, and shall perform fifteen courses 
with battle axes or swords, as may be most agreeable 
to them." 

[Here followed the articles for the deeds of arms on 
foot.] 

" In order that this my intention of performing these 
deeds of arms in the manner before specified mav be 
more fully declared, I have affixed my sesl to these 
presents, and signed them with my ownhimd, this 8th 
day of June, in the year 1 24 1 . 

" Item, I beseech all princes, barons, knights and 
esquires, not to construe this my intention as proceed- 
ing from any presumption on my part ; for my sole 
motive is to exalt the noble profession of arms, and to 
extend the exercise of it : and also to make acquain- 
tance, by arms, with such renowned and valiant princes 
and nobles as may be pleased to honour me witn their 
company." 

Possibly this was the twentieth time this document 
had been thus pubHcly expounded, and it is just as 
possible that in every instance the wonder and conjec- 
tures of the simple townsfoUc had been eUcited anew. 



Not that such challenges were rare in those days, but 
the promulgation of this particular one having called 
forth an angry injunction from the monarch, positively 
forbidding the holding of the tournament, men's minds 
were stiU divided between the hopeful anticipation of the 
event and their scepticism as to its actual occurrence. 

Three successive Earls of Pembroke (the sons of one 
sire) had Heniy the Third recklessly insulted and im- 
politicly alienated from the royal cause. William' (the 
husband of his sister Eleanor), the monarch had in- 
censed by endeavouring to wrest from him the castles 
of Cardigan and Caermarthen ; Richard, he had of- 
fended bv ejecting Sir W. Rodune (the Earl's especial 
favourite) from the honourable post he held in the 
household ; and the repulsive and extraordinarv indig- 
nities to which Gilbert had been subiected, on his first 
presentation at court, compelled mat nobleman to 
maintain and perpetuate the family feud transmitted 
to him by his elder brothers. Sudi is a brief outline 
of the position of affairs at the time of which we write ; 
and while Henry, in the exercise of his regal authority, 
was fulminating stringent decrees, various of the barons* 
conscious of their own might and independence of the 
crown, were treating them with the most cool contempt, 
and proving the utter impotence of all such edicts by 
acting in open defiance of them, sanctioned and sup- 
ported by the countenance and the pecuniary aid of 
the sovereign's own brother. 

But there is no checking time's career, however we 
may check the current of our story. As the morning 
wore on, the bustle and the throng increased. Upland 
villages, and even towns comparatively remote, poured 
out their tributary streams of matrons and maidens, 
gentle and simple, bond and free, to swell the augment- 
ing torrent so strongly setting in towards the scene of 
tourney ; and long before the hour of noon no inconsi- 
derable multitude had congr^ated on the spot; while 
the gentle slope stretching between the road to Hart^ 
forde and the springs of St. Chad, was darkened by a 
dense and motley mass of boors and burghers, clad in 
a garb but rarely donned, except on Sundays, and on 
the anniversaries of the feasts and festivals of the 
church. 

Andnow — ^revertingtothe opposite hill — ^there issued 
from the hunting lodge of Pembroke, and from the 
little encampment temporarily formed upon the marfpn 
of the wilderness encircling it, a long array of nobles, 
squires and henchmen, who took their way adown the 
stately avenue which flung its mass of shadow on their 
glittering ranks, and softened and obscured the daisling 
sheen oi sunbright armour, and the brilliant embla- 
zonry of gilded banners and embroidered mantles. 
Foremost among the group came Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, and side by side with him were Pembroke 
Albemarle and Chester. Then came a swarthy Tem- 

C' ' from the adjacent vill of Bengeo, and on either 
d the Prior of the Benedictines^ and the Superior of 
the Lady Quincy's newly founded Priory, followed by 
Brian de L'Isle, De Lacy, and the young De Quincv ; 
and in their rear a troop of body squires, with the 
lances, helms, and shields of the respective knights to 
whom they were attached. To swell their retinue, and 
add to the imposing character of the day's proceedings*, 
each challenger hwl. brought with him his marshal, 
treasurer, herald, pursuivant, page, and bannerol ; and 
when to these are added the customary appendages of 
gleemen, trumpeters and gestours, together with some 
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few foUowen whose duties and position it were diffi- 
cult accurately to define, it will be seen that rank and 
numbers both conspired to lend to this processional 
company all the adyentitious aids they could bestow. 

Aiid so they wended on their way, with the sun- 
shine sometimes glimmering in eolden drops upon 
their horses' costly panopHes, or lashing at intervals 
in ghttering sj^arkles upon their own polished coats of 
mail. Emerging from the avenue, they descended 
through a narrow copse engirdling the park, and, 
halting at the gate, the horsemen were once more 
marshalled in the marching order which the^ had 
broken while traversing the woody belt to which we 
have but just adverted. 

As the gate swung open to admit the egress of the 
numerous throng, an aged and decrepit woman, 
wrinkled and withered, rose on a sudden from a 
wayside stone on which she had been seated, and with 
imploring gestures craved an alms. Startled at an 
apparition so unexpected, the horse on which the 
Burl of Pembroke rode, swerved suddenly aside, and 
its impetuous rider vented his displeasure on the aged 
crone in warm and bitter terms. 

**Ho!'* screamed the withered woman, spreading 
her bare and bony arms abroad, her sunken eyes 
glowing the while like bale-fires, and her gaunt and 
shrunken figure appearing to dilate until it seemed 
gigantic — "Ho! good my lord — ^ride on — ride on, — 
but I rede you ware the evil brute that bears you, sith 
it may hap your pillow will be ower cold to-night, 
nathless God's saints and holy ones will keep a patient 
watch above it." And widi a muttered malison the 
woman strode away. 

"What said the crooning beldam?" asked Pem- 
broke of the nearest knight. 

"Pfaith I know not rightly,*' was the reply; 
" somewhat of saints and holy ones, vigils, and such 
like talk, which were better left" (he added, glancing 
covertly at the reverend churchmen) "to Father An- 
selm here, or his reverence the Prior." 

The answer elicited no comment, but simultaneously 
setting spurs to their impatient steeds, in a few 
moments the party had reached the river side. A 
temporary bridge had been thrown across the Lea, to 
obviate the long detour which must have otherwise 
been made ; and crossing this, the cavalcade advanced 
towards the lists. 

A flourish of trumpets and a burst of acclamation 
welcomed their approach, while the Earl of Pembroke, 
reining in his horse, paused for a while and regarded 
with complacency the evidences everywhere apparent 
of the strict obedience paid to his l)ehests in all the 
arrangements and preparations for the tourney. Along 
the whole north side of the enclosed space a gallery 
had been erected, enriched with sumptuous hangings 
and military trophies, for the reception of the Eturl of 
Cornwall and the ladye visitors : a vari-ooloured awning 
projectedfrom the front to mitigate the heatand radiance 
of the dazzling sunshine, and from before the central 
throne were suspended two broad shields — ^the crimson 
and the violet, alluded to in the challenge. At either 
extremity of the parade— east and west — ^were reared 
the several pavihona of the challengers and their re- 
spondents, the blazon of their arms floating above the 
roof, and a smaller pennon twining its idle folds around 
the flaff-staff raised immediately Wore the entrance of 
each of them. Southward arose the gentle eminence 
we previously described, thronged vrith a host of 



anxious, restless spectators ; and over all there shone 
the bright and cloudless summer sky; and far and. 
wide outspread the green champaign, with here and 
there a glistening armlet of the river ; and, embracing; 
all, arose the gently undulating hills, crowned with tafi 
forest trees, in the glory and exuberance of their sum- 
mer foliage. 

Dismounting from their horses, the combatants 
directed their footsteps individually towards their re- 
spective tents, having first escorted Cornwall to the 
elevated throne appropriated for his exclusive use, and 
at the same time paid their dutiful devoirs to the bevy 
of fair dames who sat in the adjacent galleries. In the 
meanwhile, the grooms and pages of the several knights 
were busily ensued in re-adjusting the polished head- 
gear and splendid housings of the chafing chargers, the 
esquires chaffering with the heralds as to the amount of 
nail-money and other perauisites to which the latter 
were entitled, while the kings-at-arms prepared to 
make the customary exhibition of the banners, pre- 
vious to the commencement of the tournament. 

Then, when the largesse shout had lustily been 
raised, and liberally met, the heralds in their ^Uttering 
tabards, at a given signal from the Earl, advanced : 
and, as the echoes of tiie brazen trumpets died away, 
sent up the stirring cry — " d Vasehemer, chevaliers I 
d ratchevierf" 

There was a pause, and then rang through the air 
the last appeal, still louder than before — " Hore, che» 
valieref horg, hore, chevaliere!" 

In a moment every challen^r's hand was on his 
horse's glosajr mane, and vaultmg into their saddles 
with ^e facility and speed of unarmed men, all sat 
motionless as statues. From the opposite parade ad- 
Tanoed the Templar, the young De Quincy and Sir 
Robert de Say: and, lowering their lances as they 
neared the place where Cornwall sat, they lightly 
struck the crimson shield, proceeding thence to touch 
the targets of Chester, Albemarle, and Brian de L'Isle, 
and leisurely returned to their parade. 

There was another pause, and cheerily rung out the 
trumpet-blast once more, while every horse sprung 
fleetly forward, obedient to the spur. The eyes of aO 
were bent upon the combatants, and every movement, 
both of horae and horseman, watched with narrow 
scrutinv'. Lord Chester's lance, although well aimed, 
glancea lightly off the Templar's helmet, his own 
shield receiving the shock of his opponent's spear — 
ineffectively, however, for the Earl sat firmly in his 
saddle, and both continued their career. , Concurrently 
with these, the Earl of Albemarle and the younff De 
Quincy closed ; nor could a neater contrast have been 
found than that presented by the firm and compact 
figure of the yeteran Earl, as compared vrith the slender 
and almost effeminately delicate proportions of the 
youthful knight. Howbeit, the youth Evinced a skill 
and judgment in the mana^ment of horse and lance 
which more than countervailed the strength and weight 
of his antagonist ; but fortune was unpropitious, and 
the ill-timed fracture of a stirrup at the moment of the 
mSUey precipitated him to the earth with such force 
that blood gushkl from his nostrils, and he was con- 
veyed forthwith to his paviUon. Sir Robert de Say 
and Sir Brian de L'Isle engaged with equal fortune ; 
the lacmgs of Sir Robert's helmet snapped suddenly 
in twain, and his own lance bore dexterously away the 
gilded crest and gaudy plume of Brian de L'Isle. 

In the second course, De Lacy supptied the place 
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. of the tmHorsed knight, and bore himself so stoutly in 
in the encounter, that the Earl of Albemarle reeled 
backward in his saddle, and cout^ with difficulty regain 
his seat. On the part of the Templar and the Earl of 
Chester the shock was not less fierce, and fire sparkled 
from their helmets as their blunted spears clashed 
loudly on the ringing metal. 

It was amusing aU this time to note the mien and 
gestures, and to Usten to the ever yarying exclamations 
of the multitudinous assemblage — spectators of the 
scene : — ^how some would strain their eager eves, and 
sit with open-mouthed suspense^ until their myourite 
champion's good or ill success was known ; how others 
would vent their reproaches upon the horse — the lance — 
the uneven sword, or on any cause conceived, though 
ever so remotely, to bear upon the disaster or defeat 
of the combatant whose individual interests caprice 
or circumstance had induced them to espouse ; — ^how 
others — ^rubicund, comely-visaged fellows, with whom 
enjoyment was the Alpha and the Omega of their exist- 
ence-— chuckled and joked, and quaffed and ate, and 
prodigally spent their humour on their neighbours, 
bestowing far less heed upon the combatants within, 
than on the goodly company without the lists ; — ^how 
fools jingled their bells, and rolled their merry eyes, 
and wagged their heads, and lolled their tongues, and 
grew most bitter in their wit^affirming that a jester's 
cap covered not hidf the folly which lurked beneath a 
metal morion: — how some grave elders protested it 
was wicked sport — disloyal sport — ^perilous and grace- 
less pastime; and yet — and yet they came in very 
charity, to bear their kinsmen company, to see a course 
and then return, protesting ever and abiding ever, 
and tarrying even to its termination; — ^and how, in 
fine, the curious eye might read i^on the countenances 
and in the attitudes of all that mixed assemblage, the 
diverse passions and the motley feelings which animate 
inankipd at large. 

Hitherto the chief challenger had sat idly on his 
horse, watching the sport, in which, from want of a 
respondent, he was precluded from participating ; but 
Sir Brian de L'Isle receding from the list of com- 
batants,, Sir Robert de Say approached the Earl of 
Pembroke's pavilion, and intimated his desire to tilt 
with him, after the customary form. Curiosity to wit- 
ness the encounter of two knights whose skill and 
prowess were the theme of every tongue, held the 
other combatants aloof: nor did that curiosity fail 
(o communicate itself to the fair and noble spectators 
in the gallery, as well as to the commonalty on the 
grassy knoll without. 

. Some time was spent in the assay of lances, each 
knight scanning, with a critic's eye, the grain and 
fabric of those submitted to his choice. This prelimi- 
nary ended, the trumpets sounded to the charge, and 
each, with lance in rest, plumes streaming in the wind, 
and vizor down, met at full gallop in the mid-parade. 
The very horses seemed imbued with their riders' fiery 
and indomitable spirit, scattering the turf at evenr 
bound, and dashing forward with a lightning speed. 
The meeting was terrific ; — ^both fairly staggered in 
their saddles, and the spears of both shivered in their 
grasp, flying all abroad, and raining on the sodden 
sward a perfect shower of splinters. 

Fresh lances gained, a second charge was sounded, 
and the conbatants met once more, but with a widely 
differing success. A hmce-thrust on the hehn of stout 
De Say bore him headlong to the ground, and for 



many paces — one fbot stiU entangled in the stirmp-hron 
—his battered head was trailing at his horse's heels ; 
and when the ready aid of the attendant heralds extri- 
cated him from such a perilous position, they found 
him speechless — his head-piece shattered, his lips all 
foam, his forehead gory, and his limbs so bruised and 
injured that he never afterwards recovered — ^and before 
the autumn waned, his noble soul had quitted its deso- 
lated tenement. 

But disasters such as these were too frequent at 
the time, and on occasions similar to those of which 
we treat, to merit or receive much comment ; and ac- 
cordingly the Earl of Pembroke, after making such in- 
quiries and giving such directions as were required in 
tne emergency, returned to his parade to await the 
challenge of another comer. 

The opposing knights glanced at each other with 
inquiring eyes, and none seemed willing to engage; 
until at length the Templar, to maintain the honour of 
his order, boldly gave the challenge ; and issoing from 
their respective parades, the stalwart soldier of the cross 
and the sinewy Earl Mareschal met. Twice — thrice, 
did they encounter, and still the aim of each was 4lex- 
terously foiled by the ingenious manoeuvring of the 
other. They met a fourth time, and fate decreed that 
that encounter should be final. As the Earl reined in 
his steaming charger, preparatory to aiming at his op- 
ponent's helm, his bridle snapped, and the horse, which 
had been bearing fiercely on his bit, fell instantaneously 
with crushing force, romng, in his endeavours to regain 
his footing, on the heavily armed body of the prostrate 
Earl. The crash of armour and of mangled limbs, 
blended with the groans of the miserable sufferer, too 
surely indicated the consequences and awful character 
of the catastrophe. All was thenceforth confdslon, 
and the lists were thronged with knights and nobles, 
with humbler spectators of the scene, and even with 
timid women ; who, forjgetful of ever? minor fear, min- 
gled with horse and foot, and risked the trampling of 
the startled chargers and the imceremonious pressure of 
(he accumulating crowd, to learn the extent of the ca- 
lamity, and mitigate, if possible, the sufferings of the 
ill-fated nobleman. 

Commands were issued hastily to fold the baxmers, 
as an intimation that the tournament was to be con- 
sidered at an end ; and tended by the Royal Earl, the 
victim of his own appointed sport was gently borne to 
his pavilion. Leeches were summoned l^ express 
from the adjoining towns, and by his couch stood both 
of the ecclesiastical chgnitaries before alluded io. But 
human aid was aU in vain. Through two long hours of 
mortal agony he lingered, writhing with pain, and even 
piteously imploring those around not to withhold fr^m 
nim the means of instant death : and then his talk grew 
incoherent, and then he muttered somewhat of the 
king, and of his own deceased brothers ; and then his 
grasp upon the Earl of Cornwall's hiemd relaxed ; aiid 
then he made an ineffectual effort to arise, and fisebly 
waved his hand, and breathed some inarticulate 
sounds — ^and then — ^he died ! 

« 4c ♦ « He 

So they bore his body to St. Mary's, in the solemn 
twilight, a mute and mournful cavalcade, the purple 
light of evening settling strangely on the blanched and 
rigid features of the dead, filhng the holjr pile with a 
shadowy and mysterious atmosphere, and imparting to 
its distant dim recesses an obscurity and depta of 
shadow that awed and yet was beautiful. They 
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laid him in the little chapel of the Virgin-Mother, 
southward of the choir, there to rest, watched hy the 
brethren of the Priory, until his noble kindred should 
be apprised of his decease, and determine on his se- 
pulture. Shield and helm, lance and sword, banner 
and breastplate, spurs and gauntlets — all these they laid 
hard by, and on his stiffening limbs they cast a mantle 
that was rich with gorseous heraldic emblazonir. 
As twilight waned, arose the requiem, and through the 
watches of the night prayers were offered and masses 
sung for the repose of the soul of the departed Earl. 
And solemn were the echoes which their mingled 
voices perpetually awakened within that isolated comer 
of the reverend fane, and strangely glared the lurid 



flickering torch-light upon the pillars, walls, and pic- 
tured ceiling of tlmt little chapel. 

"The pictured ceiling," said we. Aye, and there was 
one poor faithful page among the watchers, who fixed 
his gaze so long and earnestly upon the saintly figures 
limned thereon, thi^t at length an ancient father ques- 
tioned the youUi, seeking to learn the cause of such a 
trance-like gaze. He answered him with startline 
enerey— "iViwr do I perceive how truly spake that old 
weira woman ! My lord's pillow — is it not cold indeed? 
and,*' — glancing upwards at the storied roof, — " do not 
the saints and holy men keep silent watch above him 
in his last long sleep V 

J. S. 
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The night was cold and dreary — ^no star was in the sky, 
'IPHien, travel-tired find weary, the harper raised his cry ; 
Pe raised his cry without tne gate, his night's repose 

to win, 
4Jid plaintive was the voice that cried, "Ah, won't 

you let me in?" 

The portal soon was open'd, for in the land of song 
The minstrel at the outer gate yet never lingered long, 
And inner doors were seldom dosed 'gainst wand'rers 

such as he. 
For locks or hearts to q)en soon, sweet music is the key. 

But if gates are ope'd by melody, so grief can dose 

them fast. 
And sorrow o'er that once bright hall its silent spell 

had cast; 



All undisturb'd the spider there }ns web might safely 

spin. 
For many a day, no festive lay — ^no harper was let in. 

But when this harper enter* d, and saidhe came firom fiir. 
And bore with him from Palestine the tidings of the war. 
And he could tell of all who fell, or glory thei^e did win. 
The warder knew his noble dame would let thai 
harper in. 

They led him to the bower — the lady knelt in prayer ; 
The harper raised a well-known lay upon the turret 

stair; 
The door was ope'd with hasty hand, — true love its 

meed did win. 
For the lady saw her own true knight, when that 

harper was let in ! 



WHO IS A GENTLEMAN! 
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Among the various questions whicli arise in the 
course of conversation, one of very frequent occur- 
rence iSf the meaning of the word " Gentleman." The 
success of the inqiiiry, we have observed, is in general 
exactly correspondent to that of Bardolph's celebrated 
attempt at the definition of "accommodated." A 
gentleman: that is, when a man is, as they say — ^a 
gentleman; or when a man is, — ^being, — whereby, — 
he may be thought to be a gentleman, which is an ex- 
cellent thing. Yet, surely, the problem is susceptible 
of a somewhat more satisfactory solution ; let us try 
if we can work it out. 

Whatever difficulties may beset the abstract defi- 
nition of the term, gentleman, and however, consequent- 
ly, its practical application may be varied, still there 
are certain persons whose claim to the title is acknow- 
ledged by everybody. All, without hesitation, will 
agree that a man of good parentage, independent for- 
tune, upright, generous, and honourable character, 
agreeable manners, and» withal well dressed, is a 
gentleman. There is no doubt, therefore, that the 
elements of birth, wealth, integrity, liberality, honour, 
politeness, and good clothes, combined, constitute gen- 
tility ; but the question is, how many of them are es- 
sentifd to it? — and on this point men's sentiments vary. 
Some consider the being well bom alone sufficient to 
make a man a gentleman. 

Dr. Johnson defines a gentleman to be a man of birth ; 
and this is clearly the etymological sense of the word. 
The Latin equivalent to it is ffenefosus, Kterally, bom 
of a iioble race. It is common to use " generous" and 
"gentle," as appUed to ancestry and blood, synony- 
mously; and like ffens and genus, from which they 
are respectively derived, they are kindred terms. The 
celebrated but anonymous bard, who sang — 
" Of a noble race was Shenkin ;" 

meant to express that Shenkin, or Jenkins, to use the 
modernised form of the patronymic, was a gentleman. 
So far, so good ; but here arises a question : who, of 
a given family, was the first gentleman? Admit that 
Shenkin or Jenkins, for instance, was a gentleman 
bom, as was also his father before him, his grandfather, 
and his great grandfather ; at what period was genti- 
lity developed in the Jenkins's blood? At each ascent 
in the peoigree this question recurs, till at last we 
arrive at a point which suggests another, namely — 
** When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman V* 

Well! suppose this answered; suppose we fairly 
take the bull by the horns, and say that Adam, as the 
fullest type of humanity, included in his person all its 
perfections — ^gentihty of course among the rest ; still 
can Jenkins make out any other descent from Adam 
than what will presumptively be conceded to Stubbs or 
Snooks ? Where are we to dr&vr the line ? Jenkins will 
tell us — he will have us stop at some distinguished 
ancestor — say Caractacus, or, if you will, Caractacus's 
great great grandfather — in other words, he will refer 
us to me fotinder of his race. Now that personage, in 



order to have been capable of transmitting gentility, 
must have been a gentleman himself. His origin, how- 
ever, was doubtful — ^he might, for aught Jenkins knows, 
have been the son of a swineherd. How then was he 
a gentleman ? Jenkins will say, by behaving as such. 
He usurped such and such a crown, or slew so many 
men with his own hand. No matter whether these are 
the acts of a gentleman or not ; let us allow the plea 
of Jenkins for the nonce. We thus have the princrole 
admitted, that it is not necessary to be well descended 
to be a gentleman ; — that a man may acquire a claim to 
that title in virtue of his nature and quahties, as evinced 
by his deeds and conduct. What, then, becomes of the 
etymology of the term ? How can we define a gentle- 
man to be a man of birth ? 

The fact is sunply this — as a general rule, qualities 
are inherited : — 

" Fortes creantur fortibos et bonis : 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrom 
Virtus : nee imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquile oolnmbam.'' 

So sang Horace ; so Earl Spencer will tell us ; and 
every jockey and pigeon-fancier in the kingdom will 
say the same thing. The presumption, therefore, is, 
that a man of good birth is the heir of his parents' 
virtues. The appUcation of the name of gentleman to 
such a man implies that presumption, but no more ; 
and a person of obscure birth, but endowed with those 
qualities which are supposed to be annexed to gentle 
blood, is entitled a gentleman from possessing a gentle- 
man's nature. What that nature b, — that is to say, 
what constitutes a gentleman, — we shall perhaps see 
presently. In the mean time we will just observe, in 
practical illustration of the difference between the 
etymological and real meaning of a word, that 
swindling, cheating at cards, defrauding tradesmen, 
seduction, and other villanies, besides coarse habits, 
and consorting with blacklegs and prixe-fightors, are 
among the occasional phenomena of aristocratic life ; 
and that thev who do such things are not generally, 
however good their connections may be, considered as 
gentlemen. 

How far does wealth confer a title to gentility? 
Were every man a lexicographer, we should find, in 
many a dictionary, "gentleman, a man who is well 
off." Those who take this view of a gentleman are by 
no means unanimous as to the amoimt of property 
qualification necessary to constitute one. Some think 
the ability to keep a horse and gig sufficient; and 
some, indeed, the keeping the horse and gig, withoat 
reference to the abiHty. Others consider a carriage 
indispensable ; and others, again, though they do not 
go quite so far as this, believe that every one who 
keeps a carriage must be a gentleman. Such people 
are in the habit of using the phrase " carriage icom- 
pany," as synonymous with the company of gentlemen. 
And a great many, who wotdd not exactly assert that 
money alone makes the gentleman, yet consider, that 
to be entitled to that appellation, it is necessary to 
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have at least a sufficient income to live comfortably 
and keep up a certain appearance. Yet the phrase^ 
" a poor gentleman/' is common enough ; and none« 
we suppose, of these persons would deny the Duke of 
Sutherland to be a gentleman, even if he were reduced 
to the workhouse. Moreover, the general opinion on 
the whole is, that is quite possible to be very rich and 
at the same time exceedingly vulgar ; and that it is 
impossible to be a vulgar gentleman. Not every re- 
tired sugar baker or affluent cheesemonger — not every 
millumaire of a stock-jobber— is reputed a gentleman. 
Not a baptism in Pactolus would make a gentleman of 
every bill-discounting Jew. 

Are integrity, generosity, and honour, then, the es- 
sentials of a gentleman ? It is pretty certain that their 
opposites constitute a blackguard : but the latter is not 
the only character antithetical to the former— "gen- 
tleman" is opposed not only to "blackguard," but to 
"snob." A man may be scrupulously just in his 
dealings, bountiful to prodigality, and honourable to 
excess ; but his manners may be inelegant, repulsive, 
or coarse ; and he may talk bad English. An indi- 
vidual with a mind regulated by the best of principles 
may feed himself with his knife, sit with his back to a 
lady, talk with his mouth full, or dine with unwashed 
hands. His conversation may be couched in the cant 
terms of his trade, or other slang ; he may call the 
weather " superior," or recommend a dish as a " good 
article," and speak of a collection of pictures or objects 
of art as an " assortment." He may talk of a clergy- 
man'sor a soldier's "line" — meaning their professions; 
and may designate them as military or reverend 
" gents," and himself and his acquaintance as "gents," 
too, — herein, by the by, speakmg with some correct- 
ness ; for a "gent" is very different from a gentleman. 
Further, he may be addicted to slip-slop, and guilty of 
mutilating her majesty's vernacular ; he may confound 
V with IT, and omit or abuse his aspirates. Now, few, 
we apprehend, would admit such a person to be a gen- 
tleman ; except those who resemble him themselves. 

To what extent is politeness the criterion of a gen- 
tleman? To this— that a polite person is always cidled 
a gentlemanlike man; that is, a man resembling a 
gentleman. Polite manners are the manners of a gen- 
tleman — one cannot, therefore, be a gentleman without 
beine polite ; but one may be polite without being a 
gentleman. A man may in the politest way possible 
tell a downright lie, request a loan which he never 
means to return, or order goods that he does not 
intend to pay for. He may pay very polite, and at 
the same time very dishonourable, attentions to his 
friend's wife. He may be profligate, selfish, unprin- 
cipled, mean; and a very Chesterfield as well. In 
short, he may be a perfectly gentlemanlike or polite 
scoundrel — ^but a scoundrel, certainly, cannot be a 
gentleman. 

What has been said of politeness applies nearly to 
dress also; but with this difference, that whereas 
politeness is indispensable to a gentleman, fashionable 
clothes are not. A gentleman may invest himself in a 
smock frock or a learner apron, without divesting him- 
self of his gentility. We have seen gentlemen with 
very threadbare coats. King Alfred was certainly a 
gentleman, and King Charles the Second was thought 
to be one : yet, while these sovereigns were in hiding, 
their apparel was none of the finest, but this circum- 
stance was considered no disparagement to them. 



Nevertheless, the ^* dress of a gentleman " is a current 
phrase; and no doubt a gentleman is supposed to 
dress well — with just this qualification — ^if he can. 

It is now, we apprehend, apparent, that of the 
several items which go, accordmg to popular notions, 
to the formation of a gentleman, the essential are 
uprightness, generosi^, politeness, and refinement con- 
joined ; a deficiency in any one of them being incom- 
patible with the cnaracter so denominated. It will 
further appear that, though a gentleman is not made 
by his tailor, his costume must yet be characterized 
by a certain propriety. 

Now, is there no one principle which connects these 
several requisites, and of which they are all so many 
modifications ? To our thinking there is — ^the principle, 
namely, which is the basis of all morality — Benevo- 
lence. It is benevolence under the guidance of re- 
finement, manifesting itself even in those miiiute par- 
ticulars which are included under conversation, de- 
meanour, and personal appearance. A gentleman is 
one whose most trifling, no less than his more impor- 
tant, actions are determined, successfully, by a wish to 
give legitimate pleasure. This must not be confoimded 
with the mere desire to please ; for that alone might 
dictate obsequiousness, servility, flattery, falsehood, 
and much besides that is bad. A true gentleman cul- 
tivates good manners, because they render him agree- 
able, and for the same reason h'e dresses properly. His 
remarks and his arguments are regulated by the same 
principle ; he will not knowingly so express himself as 
to hurt any one's feelings ; and he endeavours, in 
stating his own opinions, to avoid wounding the just 
self-esteem of those from whom he differs. He is 
careful, therefore, if engaged in a controversy, not only 
not to impugn the veracity, or to insult the under- 
standing, of his opponent, but also not to impute un- 
worthy motives to him ; to assail him with sarcasm or 
ridicule; to dogmatise, or to contradict offensively: 
with the same view he allows no gross or vulgar saying 
or observation to escape his lips. His courtesy to- 
wards ladies (which is one of the most certain indica- 
tions of a gentleman) is prompted by the desire to 
gratify ; and his attentions to them are dictated hv a 
refined perception of tbeir tastes and feelings. The 
accomplishmesfts which characterize what is called the 
finished gentleman, are so many means of giving plea- 
sure, and are acquired with that object ; and this, too, 
determines the very expression of his countenance ; so 
that to tell whether a man is a gentleman or not, it is 
oflen sufficient to look in his ^e. It modifies also 
the tone of his voice ; and we recognise a gentlemanly 
accent involuntarily. 

We believe that the truth of our notions as to what 
constitutes a gentleman, is confirmed even by the po- 
pular mistakes made on that subject. You give a 
cabman more than his fare, and he tells you, "Sir, 
you are a gentleman." You have pleased him. In 
like manner, servants are apt to estimate the gentility 
of the visitors at their masters' houses, by the amount 
of the douceurs which they receive from them. It 
must be observed, however, that affability of tone and 
manner, in addressing servants, is by no means with- 
out an effect on their judgment on this point ; and no 
real gentleman or lady ever addresses a domestic with- 
out mat degree of respect which is the due of all hu- 
manity. 

In the minds of ordinary people, wealth and station 
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of life are included^ somehow, in the notion of a gen« 
tieman ; indeed, not a few seem to reeard the having 
plenty of money and nothing to do as tne chief charac- 
teristic of one : an exception is made in favonr of the 
liberal professions «ad that of arms ; but it is cus- 
tomary to make a distinction between a gentleman and 
a tradesman or mechanic, as though certain occupa- 
fions were inoompatible with sentility. These fallacies, 
like most others, are founded on truth. Affluence, a 
liberal education, good society, and leisure, afford means 
and time for the cultivation of manners ; so that the 
rich, the well informed, and the well connected, have a 
better chance, eaieria paribus, than others of becoming 
gentlemen, and accordingly more frequently become 
so. Independence, too, is the parent of ease ; ease, of 
grace. IVade is beset with peculiar- temptations to 
meanness, and a dependent position predisposes to 
servility. 

Oeorfi;e the Fourth, as everybody knows, was re- 
puted the first gentleman of Europe. Tha strong re- 



semblance between the portraits of his late majesty and 
the dummies in the barbers' shop windows, to say no- 
thing of graver objections, renders his title to the dis^ 
tinction somewhat questionable. His reign was not 
exactly the era of good taste ; and we imagine that he 
must have enacted the regal character with something 
like the dignity of l4ston. To us he appears to hav« 
been the burlesque of a gentleman : but the vulgar are 
apt to mistake pomposity for grandeur ; and his man- 
ner, whatever it was, pleased them. He succeeded, 
whether legitimately or not, no matter, in acting the 
gentleman ; and farcical as the performance may have 
been, his success is a corroboration of our theray. 

The true answer, then, to the question, " Who is a 
Gentleman V is, simply, "A gentle man ;" the word 
"gentle" being taken in its ordinary, not its derivative 
acceptation ; and, in our judgment, the golden rule of 
doing unto others as we would they shoiud do unto us, 
carried out in its fullest extent, constitutes the true 
GenUeman. 



THE BOAT OF SIMON PETER.* 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

Simon Peter had a boat, 
Such as fisherman should claim, 
And as a simple fisher-boat, 
To his sons he left the same. 

But they fished successfully. 
And such store of doubloons won. 
That they held it a disgrace 
Not a larger bark to own. 

The boat a zebec soon becamci 
Then into a frigate past. 
Then into a ship of war, 
Frightening with its cannons* blast. 

At last broken and destroyed 

By the storms it had passed through, 

Rotting it remains in port, 

That is all it seemeth now. 

A thousand times it bath been botched : 
But 'twould be a thing of note 
To break it up, and be content 
To build another Simon's Boat. 



LA BARCA DE SIMON. 

TuBO Simon una barca 
No mas que de pescador, 

Y no mas que como barca 
A sus hijos la dejo. 

Mas ellos tanta pescaron, 
£ hicieron tanto doblon. 
Que ya tubieron a menos, 
No mandar buque mayor. 

La barca paso a jabecque, 
Lnego k fragata paso 
Luego d navio de guerra, 

Y asust6 con su canon. 

Al fin roto y destruido, 
De tormentas que sufrio, 
Se esta pudriendo en el puerto, 
Lo que va de ayer a hoy. 

Mil veces le han carenado, 

Y al cabo sera mejor, 
Desecharle y contentarnos 
Con la barca de Simon. 



♦ In Spain, the " Boat of Simon Peter '* is synonymous with the Papal Church. 



THE ORPHAN MILLINERS. 

A STORY OF THE WEST END. 
BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN. 




' Work— work — ^work ! 
Tai the bniin begins to swim ! 
Work— wofrk— work ! 
Till the eyes are herry and dim ! " — Hood. 



There is a certain spot in one of the midland connties, 
whidi, for the sake of preserving its incognito, I wtH 
call Wiibvr-dale. It is really but three or four miles 
from a maiket town, yet lying away from the hifh 
road, and being still farther remoyed from any rail- 
road, it is about as sechid^ a place as the imagina- 
tion can picture. Yet beautifal exceedingly is its rich 
meadow land ; and pleasant t6 view the varied beauty 
of its flowering, fruitful orchards ; and pure the tiesdth- 
givihg broeze^ that come from the neighbouring hills. 
Above all, to my heart has it the exauisite charm of 
silence,— that profound silence which is fdt as a deli- 
cious sensation f The few cottages which ate scat- 
tered over about a quarter of a mile of the Dale, are 
cslHed-^by die dwellers therein — a village ; though 
by maMdous detractors they have been said to com- 
prise only— a hamlet. Narrow the distinction, I grant ; 
Vol. 11. 



but measure two little persons together, tad see # Ihfey 
do not stand upright, to say nothing of gHting on 
tiptoe if they dare. 

In one of the prettiest of these cottsges Ihrei Ibt 
some years a widow and her two'daushteni. A snsdl 
life annuity secured to Mrs. Ssfndford, "wu tfaefr only 
dependence; and Willow^ale had been c!l»6sen -sb -k 
residence, because house rent was low, «ifd the Kcila 
income would go kttthtr in siicha aeighborarhood than 
dsewhere. It does not seem to htt^ occuifed to di^ 
mother, that it wks possible to Md to tlieir aaitow 
means by nny exertfons of her ow^, afnd ao ffMvkte 
against casualties. No; she was one of tlKMte t^a* 
racters in whom feminme sdAsiess bei^dert ir«y de»- 
cidedly on femmine weaknesii. (K placid, irt^aipifittg 
tettfper, she thought Irttie of the frrtnro, and im eaffRy 
contented with the present. The little she did tlunfc 

Y 
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for the future was, that of course her daughters would 
marry, and thus be provided for, and protected. Too 
many mothers, who think little, think thus ; and so 
negkct to cherish in those they love a spirit of self- 
reliance, or to place within their reach the means of 
self-dependence. Woe to the helpless in this strug- 
gling world ! 

The even thread of poor Mrs* Sandford's life was 
snapped suddenly at last. She was under fifty, and a 
week before her death had appeared in as robust health 
as ever. 1 wonder how many hundred evenings she 
had sat in the garden long after the heavy dew had 
risen ; and yet at last to take cold that fine autumn 
night ! To be sure, she was rather stout and plethoric, 
as became so " easy" a character, — and we know in- 
flammation of the lungs sometimes goes hard with 
such persons. Mrs. Sandford dead ! It came as a 
severe shock to all ihe kind-hearted neighbours, who 
crowded the pretty little cottage, as they eagerly 
pressed forward with offers of assistance. The medical 
man who had been called in — anew comer to the 
neighbourhood— looked sad and sympathising as he 
pressed the hands of the bereaved and weeping girls. 
" It was a most distressing case — so very sudden — 
lity he had not been called in earlier," &c. &c. Well, 
e did not take the second fee Henrietta offered him, 
but put it back, and closed his own over her little 
hand, with a *' No, no ! — God bless you, my poor 
child." There was really a heart in his breast, be« 
neath that rusty black waistcoat and snuff-besmeared 
frill. 

The funeral was over, with its dull formalities, that 
seem so cold and are so heart-rending. Henrietta-^or 
Etty, as she was generally called — was nineteen, and 
Annie five years her junior. Of course responsibility de- 
volved on the elder sister — though, if in the multitude of 
counsellors there is always wisdom, they must have been 
sagely advised. Every member of the little commu- 
nity of Willow-dale was a friend — though, alas ! with 
very limited power. The catalogue raisonnee of these 
might be as follows : — Two elderly maiden sisters, who 
had lived in the county nearly all their lives — who had 
once seen the sea, but would have thought crossing it 
a tempting of Providence ; the widow of an army 
surgeon, who knew, as one would judge from her 
lively reminiscences, a good deal of Indian life, but of 
no other; a half-pay captain, with health impaired, 
and carrying a bullet he received in ** the Peninsula." 
But enough, — ^the list would be tedious, and would wear 
a strong family likeness. Much goodness of heart 
was there in the little band ; but a small, very small 
share of that practical knowledge of the world, 
which would have been highly valuable in directing 
the desolate orphans. However, in one opinion tliey 
were unanimous, namely, that Henrietta snould write 
to a wealthy cousin in the North— the only relative she 
could claim, — and ask his advice and assistance. He 
expressed much regret at their bereavement, and en- 
closed a trifling present to assist in the purchase of 
mourning,— expressing a wish to be informed if Hen- 
rietta's acquirements were of a sort to .qualify her for 
a governess. Timid and humble, she had no hesitation 
in answering ''. No,"--^and she was right; for though 
she loved reading, and had an active inquiring intel- 
lect, little food for the mind had been placed ^within 
her reach ; and Mrs. Sandford's easy disposition had 
contented itself with imparting to her children the few 



** acquirements*' she herself possessed. The wealtliy 
relative then proposed that the girls should be appren- 
ticed to a London dressmaker, — kindly considerii^ it 
would be a satisfaction not to separate them, and ge- 
nerously offering to provide the requisite money. 

The girls, though hardly yet recovered from the 
shock of their mother's deatli, still entered into the 
project with much of the eagerness and enthusiasm of 
youth : nor was there anything in the manner and 
opinioQs of their surrounding friends to chill thdr 
hopes of happiness and independence. The widow of 
the army surgeon very well remembered that a milliner 
in Calcutta had returned '* home," after five years of 
business, with a handsome fortune. The old maids 
were sure dressmakers must grow rich, they charged 
so enormously ; and what was rather more to the pre- 
sent purpose, some one else knew somebody whose 
wife's sister-in-law's second cousin actually was a 
milliner in London, and who became a person of con- 
siderable importance, on volunteering to make in- 
quiries, and procure an introduction in that quarter. 
But I must hurry over the progress and detail of pre- 
paration. It is enough that inquiries were made and 
arrangements completed ; and a letter, the joint pro- 
duction of the sisters, was written to their rich relation, 
whom they had never seen, and towards whom, not- 
withstanding his kindness, they felt a mysterious awe 
mingle with their gratitude. Mrs. Sandford was not a 
person to have saved any thing from her little income; 
quite the contrary — she was rather " behind-hand ; " 
so that when the furniture of the cottage was sold to 
pay rent, and trifling debts, and travelling expenses 
were calculated, Henrietta found she would have about 
five pounds,with which to begin the world. Yet if good 
will, and, in many instances, some self-sacrifice, were 
taken into account, the poor orphans were very rich 
in keepsakes and parting offerings, presented to them 
by the Willow-dale community. 

They were to reside in \he establishment of Madame 
Dobi^re; such an arrangement having been taken 
into account in the premium paid. It was night when, 
after a wearying journey, they arrived at the mansmn 

in Street, Hanover Square, which was to 

be henceforth their home. They were almost awed at 
its grandeur, the brilliantly lit show-room, and the 
noble entrance ; but something the opposite of this 
was felt when they were ushered, after a frugal meal, 
into the dingy, cold, uncomfortable garret, crowded 
with beds, not destined to be pressed, for hours to 
come, by the toil-worn band our orphans were aboat 
to join. Poor girls ! had they been less ignorant of 
the world and its ways, that night woukl have been 
yet more sorrowful than it proved. The morsel of 
candle with which they had been «itnuled warned 
them to hurry their unpacking ; but it was a moon- 
light night, and long after uiey had wept in each 
other's arms — they scarcely knew why — akid endea- 
voured to sleep, the bright light wbidi streamed 
through the curtainless windows, seemed to come, as 
if with a message to keep them from repose. That 
very moonlight, which had for so many yeacs iaUea 
on their neat white bed, casting in the summer^ when 
they needed no other curtain, the quivering shadow 
.of a trained laburnum ! 

Annie was the first to sleep ; but after the clocks 
from the neighbouring steeples had tolled oae, the 
door was .opened, and Henrietta 9aw a pale thin girl 
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of twenty enter. There was nothing remarkable hi 
her appearance; there are hundreds such rise and 
toil every day, and wither and die every year, in the 
great metropolis. She attempted to undress, but sleep 
overpowered her, and she threw herself on a bed with- 
out even removing her gown. Again the church 
clocks struck, telling that another hour belonged to 
the past. Soon afterwards two apprentices were heard 
upon the creaking stairs ; and when they had entered, 
and Henrietta had had time to notice them, she felt 
surprised that they, up an hour later, were evidently 
less fatigued than their companion ; but the mystery 
was soon solved. 

" Poor Bessy I" said one, alluding to the eirl who 
lay dressed upon the bed ; '' two nights has she been 
np : 1 thought she would have fallen asleep over that 
fancy ball dress. Well, I suppose our turn will come 
before the week is oat ; for though it is not the season, 
and I call it a shame to have such ' long hours, ' she 
won't have ' day hands * for this country order, so what 
is to be done ? 

" Oh, don't talk," said the other ; '' I am so tired, 
and my eyes so prickle, let us get to bed when we 
can.*' 

And to bed they hurried, without bending the knee 
to Onb. Let us hope that some murmured prayer to 
guide and bless, mounted to His throne ! 

From sheer bodily weariness Henrietta Sandford fell 
asleep before three other occupants of that gloomy 
attic entered singly and softly. 

Madame Dobi^re piqued herself on the method of 
her irregularities. Indeed, she talked about it as if it 
were a system for the strict performance of the car- 
dinal virtues. From frequently hearing the same pre- 
cepts inculcated, it is possible that the more im- 
pressible minds among ner youag workwomen half 
believed that they were in one of the best conducted 
establishments in London. Madame was 'a little 
sharp-featured woman of forty, who usually dressed 
in black silk, or brown merino, without tuck or 
trimming ; because ladies do not like to see their mil- 
liners themselves adopt the mode they recommend. 
But on Sundays, and on the frequent holidays she 
gave herself— why Cinderella's fairy change could not 
have been more striking than hers. It was even said 
she had once been found out, in borrowing from her 
show-room a bonnet destined for a countess. Yet I 
am afraid she would have been shocked at the mere 
accusation, for Madame Dobi^re stickled much for 
propriety. For instance, she would not suffer a brother 
to visit one of her resident apprentices — it was not 
proper where there were so many young women, whom 
she felt herself bound to protect; but at midnight, 
her ** day hands" might traverse the streets alone on 
their way to their wretched lodgings ! Madame Do- 
bi^re was also one of that class, who, like the monkey 
in the fable, always find a *' paw" to win for them the 
object of their desires. She could not have cut out 
and fitted a dress herself, if she might have had a 
hundred dresses to have made for the doing it. But 
to hear her angry blame at failure, and matter-of- 
course treatment of success in others, who could ever 
have guessed her own inability to excel ? Not at first 
any of those by whom she was surrounded ; for the 
corps of dressmakers is commonly recruited from un- 
sophisticated country girls. And thus would she 
harangue on the subject of her admirable arrange- 



ments — how ** in the season she had so many extra 
hands, that few were kept up more than one night 
a week, — how at other times of the year, they 
often worked only twelve hours a day— though, of 
course, they must take their chance, if work should 
come in. After all, what was ia night's rest to a young 
person — she should not care for it a bit, were it not 
that her mind required repose — she worked harder 
than they — the whole weight of the business was on 
her ;" and then she would wind up with a sigh, or throw 
herself back in her chair apparently exhausted. In 
conclusion, Mr. Dobi^re (hb real name was Dobs ; but 
Madame, having travelled as lady's maid in her youth, 
and having thus picked up a few French phrases, 
thought it expedient to Frenchify that plebeian mono- 
syllable,) was a peaceable individual, whose occupa- 
tion, whatever it was, called him *' into the City" 
every morning. He was punctual as clock-work — 
always returning at six; when, if he did not take Ma- 
dame to the play, and they had not a few friends to 
drink tea, or had not some such engagement, he 
usually assisted his wife in arranging her accounts. 

Who, then, did manage the business of this plea- 
sure-loving lady ? Her factotum — a woman who re- 
ceived a high salary, for which she certainly worked 
indefatigably. But Miss Smith was a greater tyrant 
than Madame ; and was one of those hard, passionless, 
yet scolding women, who receive unanimously the title 
of shrews. To this had she been moulded by the 
ordeal passed by a milliner's apprentice. Yet as heat, 
which hardens one substance, may dissolve another ; 
so did the busy party gathered in Madame Dobi^re's 
workroom present, in varied development of character, 
a most fruitful theme for philosophic inquiry. 

But our country girls were no philosophers. They 
did not attempt to trace cause and effect, or even to 
wonder how it was that one of their companions was 
silent, and selfish, and morose; why another was 
irritable and angry one hour, and the next winning 
love by her exalted generosity. Yea exalted, perhaps, 
in takmg on herself some mutual blame, or relieving 
with her more nimble fingers the slow or dull. What 
little kindnesses become great ones to the wretched 
and oppressed ! Nor did they seek to know why they 
all were pale and thin ; or how it was that many had 
weak eyes, and not a few suffered from distortion of 
. the ipine. Yet, by degrees, Henrietta perceived how 
difierent must be their existence to that which their 
inexperience had painted. But they had good con- 
stitutions in their favour, and Etty bore up bravely for a 
while against the sedentary life — the poor living — the 
want of sleep— and want of relaxation; while her 
character was developed by intense application to 
acquire skill in the business ; and so great was her 
progress, that in an incredibly short space of time she 
became one of the most efficient ** hands" in Ma- 
dame Dobi^re's establishment. Yet this very concen- 
tration of her energies, perhaps, prevented her from 
perceiving the gradual but melancholy change that 
was taking place in Annie ; though dearly she loved 
her, with an affection more protecting than is generally' 
that of a sister ; and so blended did it seem with her 
own life, that the most powerful motive she had felt to 
exertion was the hope that dear Annie*s opening youth 
might be passed more brightly than her own could be. 

Thus passed the winter ; and now the 'f busy sea- 
son" was come. 

Y2 
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" Btty/' isaid thb bh(M tb her listen one dAy^ 
ipenking in a high-bitched tone across the room — 
" Etty, I am so giddy— so ill ;" ahd before Etty 
bould flin^ down her work atad reach her side, Annie 
liad IBiinted — saved only frotn a serioiid fall bysokne 
tieArer compatHon. 

" Thtow sohie water over her," said Miss Smithy 
^ithoat relinquishing fot ft moment her own cutting 
out — " she'll soon come tb again ; — why, one would 
think you had nevet seetl ft gin ikint t)efore !" 

But this water did not restore her, ftnd Henrietta 
and another carried her from the close and crowded 
toom. The fresh air was more curative, and before 
they had reached thfeir dbi-mitory she had recovered 
her senses. 

" Oh ! stfty with hie, Ettyi" sftid the sufferer,—" db 
not leave me/* 

" I will stay, darling — be coni^osed." And Hen- 
rietta pillowed her sister*]^ head upon beb bosom, while 
hot tears coutrsed down both their cheeks t tho^ of 
the 'eldet girl flowing partly from a sort of self-re- 
proach that she had not before noticed the hollbi^ eyes 
and pallid countenance of her dear Annie. 

"Ybu are ill, my sister," she continued— *' you 
must have advice — they will surely send for a doctor. 
tet ftie igo, dearest, just to ask this— I will be back 
dh^tly." 

*• No, no-, there li no need," returned the othfer; 
" ! IMnk — ^I am alittost sure, that I am only felht for 
\vftht bf food. I did not te!! ybu, dear, — what use 
Would it have beeh ?— but I could tiot eat thftt coarse 
dry breftd and cheese last night— ftnd then; to-day 
hgkin, thftt horrid fet cold mutton. Oh! Etty, is it 
wrong of hie to be iio dainty V* 

" Dainty, indeed 1" murmured the girl who had 
ftsfiiibted to carry her up stairs — ** dainty, indeed! we 
are all sick to death of the hard Dutch cheese, and the 
everiasiiwg mutlbn. But Madame contracts with her 
butchet— and the nasti^ itA, the less we eat. It is a 
Shame, that it is — and I am -sure you girls are the 
worst off of all, for you have no friends to go to on a 
Sunday, and so don't get a dinner even once a week." 

TTiere wa^ a quick step upon the creakbg stairs, 
and in a moment Miss Smith threw open the door. 

" Come, Sandford," said she, " you don't suppose 
you can waste half an hour of daylight, dawdling up 
here, do yon? Besides, that white satin dress is pro- 
mised for to-night, and"— Miss Smith corrected 
herself; she was going to say, " no one understands 
th^t pdpillon trimming so well as yourself;" but she 
thought it more expedient to change the phrase for 
" I cannot spare any one to help you." 

Henrietta looked up, but neither spoke nor moved. 

'* Say you'll come in a minute or two," murmured 
the other giri, certainly without turning her head, 
almost without moving her 1ms. " Get rid of her," she 
continued ; "1 want to speak to you." 

" I will come In a few moments," said Henrietta, 
•obeying the advice mechanically. And Miss Smith 
bbunced but of the room. 

" Have you got sihy money ?" asked the -grri, whom 
^veryhody called Jane. 

" Yes, one sovereign," replied Henrietta; " but that 
is all ; for we Were toTiave no salary for the first six 
months." 

" Pity to change it," said her interrogator quickly; 
" money flies when once it is changed ; I will lend 



you ft shilling; and boax one of the servants to get h^ 
something hot and nice— that will do her more good 
than all the doctors." 

The kind-heatted Jane was quite right ; it wasfixxl 
the poor child wanted, although there is no eiact re- 
Cord bf What ^* hot and nice" thing it was one ahiiling 
purchased. 

Strange it was, but true, that fl:om tlmt hoar every 
thing in the establishment of Madame Dobi^re Wore a 
different aspect to Henrietta's eyes. In common 
parlance, ^* the veil had dropped from theih ;" and 
though such phrases are tery tntei I think we most of 
us know the difference between undeistanding their 
meaning and feelinjf their troth. The latkbr wfts how 
Etty's case \ she mi instinctively; how ^tck had been 
the '' veil" throagh which she had hitherto l(k>ked; 
though Woved perhaps by her Own over-anxiety to 
excel,— and so find the road to independence^wfaich 
had half-deadened evfery othier faculty. But now her 
intelligent mmd, quickened by keen feeling, perceived 
the truth ; and called into the show-rooln by Madame 
on her way down staits from leaving Annie, she lis- 
tened to what was going oh with quite difierent feel- 
ings from those she bad hitherto experienced. 

** At a word, Madume Dobi^re," aild a feshfenable 
looking piersonage, — ** at a woid, will yonjor will yon 
not, promise me the dress b^six o'dodc td-knorrow?" 

'' Really,"exclaim<sd Madame in ahesitating manner, 
V really— I don't know— the time is so very short— if 
I had only had it yesterday" 

" Oh! vtery well," t«tumed the lady—" I would not 
be disappointed on any account. And I have no 

doubt Mrs. P can make it tip for me 5 in fiict, 

I have beien Very particulariy recotbmended to try 
her." 

"Well, ma'am," interrupted Madame Dobi^re, 
dreading that her rival would take away a customer, 
" to oblige yoUy ma'am, I *ill undertake it — but I 
assure yon we mast work half the night." 

" Oh ! nonsense; yOU always say that ; I am sure I 
have often had a dress made up in less than four and 
twenty hours*" 

Probably she had ; and probably it naver occurred 
to the thoughtless woman, as she rolled away in her 
carriage, enervated by woridly pkosperity^ and made 
selfish by perpetual luxury, that she had on such oc- 
casions done her part in wearing out not only silks 
and satins, bat youth, health, ahd life. And for what ? 
To minister to what a powerfhl writer calb " the dis- 
gusting foolery of idiotic Vanities," the arrangements 
for which must be delayed till the last moment, be- 
cause the pampered daihe cannot decide betweenblne 
and pink ; or because she must wait for a letter from 
Paris, to kell her, fipom h^d-quarters, the prevailing 
mode 5 or— which is not at all unlikely— because she 
has outrun her pin-money, and is some days screwing 
her courage to ask husband or father for " only ten 
pounds." In nineteen cases out of twenty, the hurry 
at last proceeds firom some such contem))tible canse ; so 
thatwhen themerefashionist bean bybhance the wrongs 
of the poor apprentices canva^lsed, it were at least wise 
of her not to throw a stone at the mistresses, vrham 
she so often drives, dettainly, to one sort of ty^nny. 
Yet what is so monstrous as woman with a hard heart ? 
~and well db I believe that many ^0 flaem erad, are 
only— thoughtless. Alas 1 1 fear that those among^ us 
Who judge ourselves the most considemto, have Ms of 
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ihk kind, both of omission and commiMiop, for inrhich 
we must answer. 

Nor was this all. A shudder ran through Hen- 
rietta's veins, as now she remembered that eyen in six 
months two of their young companions had been 
snatched away by death ; one actually breathing her 
last in the house, and tidings of the death of the other 
having reached them in less than a month after her 
removal. Another circumstance, too, would dwell in 
her mind — aye, and in a different form from that it had 
borne yesterday. Within the last few weeks, the girl 
before mentioned, with hasty temper and strong feel- 
ings, but yet whom every body loved, had ceased to 
be among them. 8he was not dead. Nay, her fine 
constitutioii had so battled with the trials which she 
had encountered, that they had scarcely dimmc^l her 
radiant beauty ; besides, this orphan girl had been but 
a few months exposed to Uieir evil influence. What 
then ? She had parted from them suddenly, though, 
as it afterwards proved, she must have made her 
preparations for days. And now there were vague 
rumours of ease — nay, splendour and luxury — ^but 
that she was an outcast, a thing to be shunned and 
abhorred ! And with all the horror with which inno- 
cence does and should look upon vice, had Henrietta 
regarded her, even though an incident oply the day 
b^re had changed scorn into something very like 
gratitude in more hearts than one. 

Nicely timed, arriving at the hour when Madame 
Dobi^re and Mi3S Smith were almost always in the 
show-room, was delivered a huge packet, addressed to 
one of the apprentices, who bad been the chief fa- 
vourite of the erring sister. It was found to contain 
several pounds of tea^ with these words roughly 
scrawled in pencil : — 

'' From Fanny, for all of you ; — more when this is 
used ; but you had better not say who from." 

Now tea was the one great luxury ; the best thing in 
the world for the ^* dreadftil headaches/' from which 
they all, more or less, suffered. And vet, as a wretch- 
edly small quantity was allowed to them, if they in- 
dulged in anything which deserved the name one dav, 
they paid the penalty of it the next by going entirely 
without The feelings with which the present of the 
outcast was therefore received, may be easily under- 
stood. Yet though the deed were one to be registered 
in heaven's chancery, it had all the hurtfiil influence 
which good, proceeding through evil, almost ever ap- 
quires; even as clear water passes not over mud, 
without growing impure. It is, surely, much to be de- 
sired and rejoiced at, that the wise and thoughtful of 
the gentler sex, who are remo?ed by station from insult, 
and by holy affections from temptation, should look 
sometimes upon the fallen with sorrow and compas- 
sion, and not justify the poet's words, that — 

^ Every woe s tear csn daim, 
Except an erring sister's s^ame." 

But among those who, so far from being protected 
from temptation, are exposed to it on every side, the 
case is wholly different. To such hearts, pity, or a 
yearning affection for its object, is a dangerous guest, 
— one that may stealthily destroy the finer perceptions 
of the moral sense, till, in the conftision of right or 
wrong, little else than a chaos remains. Perhaps 
Madame Dobi^re's poor apprentices had better have 
continued to drink *' slop,^ or milk and water, than. 



by the force of circum^tancen, to hi^ye thougli^ pf thg 
fallen Fanny with gratitude, and to have spoken of 
her among themselves with ^. lingering kindness, a 
strange curiosity, and a pleasant si^rprise, t^iat she was 
not a monster — not devoid of human sympat|)ies. 
Ala9l Henrietta Sandford, the comparatively receipt 
comer, the country girl brought up with strictest prinr 
cipks, but taught by suffering, was beginning to un- 
derstand and make allowances for temptation ;— a 
dangerous knowledge — a perilous frame of mind. 

Some months passed away, Annie growing worsen 
and worse, being not unfreqi^^ntly confined t9 her 
bed; and Henrietta improving wonderfully in jier 
business, sustained in her exertions only by a hope 
she had nursed almost into realization. With tne 
shrewdness she had now acquired, sh^ w&9 quite awar^ 
of the value of her own services ; and now that their, 
salaries had begun, her hope wa^ that she should in- 
duce Madame Dobi^re somewhat to increase them, on 
condition that they lived out of the hous^. There 
was not much difficultv in coming to tbis ar^nge- 
ment ; for, in the first place, a sickly child like 4^nnie 
was a frequent trouble ; and, in the ne:|^t, Madafne 
Dobi^re, who used a large proportion of her house for 
show-rooms, was extremely glad to have accpmmoda- 
tion for two more apprentices. How the popp giris re- 
velled in the idea of their humble Ipdging, which would 
be home to them I and Annie was sure she V should do 
quite as much work, — ^for even if she wer« too ill tQ 
come out, Etty could always bpng home plenty for 
her." And so it was. And at grst, in peir lowly 
dwelling, they found something, cQmparativel]^ speak- 
ing, like comfort : yet was it a new phas^ Qf lifei wi(ti 
new dangers as well as new pleasures. 

Of course th^r pittance was a? little as would ^up- 
port life, though, fortunately for their appearapce, thfey 
possessed a toleraUy good wardrobe, which had hitherto 
required but little replenishing. I cappot tejl how it 
was— I only relate the fact — ^that they did somehow or 
other make acquaintances; and on the Sundays, after 
their late rising, (for toil- wearied, and worn out for 
want of proper rest, they seldoni left their bed in time 
for church,) they often spent the remainder of the 
summer Sabbath in some excursion with one or two of 
their fellow apprentices and their companions. Appif- 
rently this was the only avenue for acquaintanceship of 
any sort; yet so much did the thing extend, that theif 
Sunday parties — generally to some favourite suburban 
spot — were very seldom omitted. Doubtless, air a^d 
exercise once a week were very beneficial to tjieni j 
and at all events, Annie's ftiiling health wa^ Penrietta> 
best excuse for granting themselve^i the indulgence. 
Besides, it cost them little or nothing ; for these parties 
always consisted of friends of both sexes, and the 
'.' gentler sex " never paid. Alas 1 for the fact that it 
was so ; for the right pride — po matter how lowly the 
station— true feminine digpity, is surely one of th,e 
brightest jewels in the crowp of Womanhood I 

Tet it could scarcely have been as the coippanion 
of milliners' apprentices and of shopmen, that Hen- 
rietta Sandford first met one, whom she knew only by 
the name of Charies Morton. How did they meet ? 
Was it the civility of offering half an umbrpUa on^ 
rainy night ? (one has heard of such things ;) or was 
he interested in Annie's appearance, when he chanped, 
one Sunday, in the Park, to seat himself on a bench 
beside her ? and being in the paedic^ profession, jlid he 
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offer advice and attendance ? I think I have heard a 
ramour of some such origin of their acquaintance* 
Yet not how it began, but how it progressed, is the 
question, Annie gradually became worse; for she 
was in a decline, and beyond the reach of human aid — 
and this was sufficient excuse for their ceasing to join 
in the Sunday excursions. But had not this been the 
case, all inclination to cultivate such pleasures was 
gone from the heart of Henrietta. Although not ac- 
complished, not well educated, she inherited, from her 
father, some natural refinement of mind ; and the 
power of early association was strong ; so that the con- 
versation of Charles Morton, and his kindly sympathy, 
seemed to bring back early days, and with them — 
almost happiness. But it is vain to indulge in tedious 
details ; she loved with all the strength and fervour of 
a first and deep attachment. And he ? — It had *' begun 
in folly ; " he had broken no code of man's moralities ; 
for long intended no harm; and when dark selfish 
thoughts crept into his heart, he neither rebuked their 
presence, nor greatly encouraged their stay : he de- 
termined to let things take their course, and to trust 
to the '^ blind chance" of which fools talk, but which 
does not exist in the world. The effect to which these 
causes had led, was simply and naturally that Hen- 
rietta Sandford stood on a precipice, ready to leap into 
the gulf of ruin ! Her position known by these tokens : 
—First, and chiefly, that she listened with a trusting, 
hopeful love to words of passion, from one whom she 
knew had no thought of making her his wife ; and 
that she listened calmly, half approvingly, to the poor 
sophistries woven to mislead such hearts as hers; 
secondly, that she thought of her sometime compa- 
nion, the Fanny before mentioned, with more sympa- 
thy than was maidenly ; and thirdly, that when the 
whisperings of conscience, growing fainter and fainter, 
would yet at times be heard — she answered them with 
the self deception of promised *' comfort and ease for 
Annie, dear Annie." 

It was at such a height of peril as this that Ma- 
dame Dobi^re's business occasioned Henrietta to call 
on a certain youthful customer, to receive orders con- 
cerning wedding dresses. It was early in the day, and 
she was shown into a small drawing-room,-— one of a 
magnificent suite, — and desired to wait there a few 
minutes. A half-closed folding door communicated 
with the next apartment; and without the power of re- 
treating, and too timid to make her presence known, 
she could not avoid hearing many Augments of a low- 
toned conversation held in the adjoining room. They 
were the lovers who were there — ^the pair so soon to 
be wed. Breathing of deep heart love was many 
a sentence ; yet what was it that pointed the differ- 
ence between these lovers and her love ? Not, reader, 
the difference of their station — that had nothing to do 
with it. What was it that, when the graceful girl — 
perhaps Henrietta's junior — entered the room, made 
her feel that she was in the presence of a purer being ? 
And when afterwards she took her quiet instructions 
about the dresses, and saw her remove a miniature she 
wore (as if proud of the right of wearing it,) from her 
neck to try one on, — and when she heard her allude to 
her marriage with modest dignity, — what was it that 
made the tears start to poor £tty*s eyes, and her 
heart whisper, ** My love is not like this V* Oh ! it 
was not a blind chance which prepared her mind, by 
the reception of such thoughts, for the events of the day. 



On her return to Madame Dobi^re*s, she bad no 
sooner repeated the instructions she had received, 
than she was informed a card had been left for her in 
her absence ; it bore the name of her wealthy rela- 
tive — the benefactor who had placed her in the esta- 
blishment, and was indeed left there by his son. To 
such a visiter Madame had been extremely courteous, 
and had promised him a meeting with Henrietta that 
afternoon; and, moreover, that it should be at her 
humble lodging, — an arrangement which he seemed 
much to prefer. 

With a heart full of grateful recollections, yet trem- 
bling with a vague anxiety as to the purport of her re- 
lative's visit, Henrietta returned home at the appointed 
hour. She inquired of the people of the house if any 
one had asked for her, and was told, " only the doctor, 
who was up stairs with her sister." The doctor, I 
need scarcely repeat, was Charles Morton ; but this 
was a most unusual hour for a visit, — ^and Etty was so 
overpowered by her emotions — half surprise and half 
joy — that she paused for something like composure, ere 
she entered the room. The first object she beheld was 
Annie, half reclining, as she had left her, on a sofa (by 
night converted into a bed), yet busily plying the 
needle. It was some black garment she was making; 
and truly her pallid countenance, her hollow eyes, 
and attenuated features — and yet more, the long thin 
fingers — conveyed such an impression of disease and" 
death, that one might have fancied she was preparing 
a mourning garb for some loved one, who would sor- 
row at her death. By her side sat Charles Morton, 
but with a face so changed and haggard, that Hen- 
rietta could not refrain ftom uttering an ejaculation of 
horror and surprise. 

" Do I look ill ?" he said ; " it is nothing*-it will 
soon pass away." Btit when he took her hand, Hen- 
rietta observed that he relinquished it quickly, throw- 
ing it from him as something almost to be rejected. 
Stunned by his coldness, she answered some questions 
he put to her, clearly and distinctly — till in the doing 
so, she mentioned the expected visit of her cousin. 

*' I am your cousin ! " said he, sinking his head 
upon his hand, and speaking quickly ; '* My'naroe is 
not Morton — but I knew not of our relationship till 
to-day. Henrietta, I am speaking to you now as your 
relative — I am doing my father's bidding. I scarcely 
knew that we had relations of your name ; and had it 
not been that my father was anxious about you, be 
would never have mentioned to me that he liad in- 
terested himself for you. But, as far as I can under- 
stand, he has had some communication wstii your 
Willow-dale friends ; who, perhaps, firom yowlatters, 
suspect your many trials, and assuredly are aware of 
poor Annie's illness. At all events, he commissions 
me to make every inquiry connected with your posi- 
tion ; and desires me to use my own discretion in ren- 
dering you assistance." He paused a moment, ere he 
said, m a trembling voice, '* You will trust to my dis- 
cretion-*my cousin?" He laid an emphasis on the 
last word, that seemed again to stun, but really 
strengthened Henrietta. 

'* Oh, yes," was all she murmured. 

*' My plan then is, that this hateful apprenticeship 
should cease ; — money, you know, can break such 
bonds, — and there needs be no scruple; my fiaither is a 
rich man, and your nearest relation ; — I then propose 
that you should be established in business for yourself; 
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—would you not like it to be in the town of L , 

near your Willow-dale friends ? With your London 
experience, you would certainly make a hit — and better, 
a fortune — in the country." He tried to speak in a 
tone of gaiety, but it would not do. Annie, who had 
dropped her work to listen to these, to her, most joyful 
tidings, yet broke the silence by exclaiming, with some- 
thing like a sigh, " Shall we never see you again V* 

The eyes of Henrietta and her cousin met — revealing 
the soul of each ; and despite the presence of Annie, 
who was frightened at the scene which followed, he 
caught Henrietta for a moment in his arms, and im- 
printed a kiss upon her forehead — exclaiming, •* We 
know the truth — the very truth — 'tis best we part — 
you cannot be my wife. / have never thought of you 
as my wife.** 

Henrietta shrank — slipped from his arms. ** Saved 
— saved ! '* she murmured, in a choking voice ; " Oh 
God, I thank Thee!" 

** Amen !" responded her cousin. 

My simple story is almost done. Simple I may' 
well call it ; for such heroines as mine measure life by 
the inner world of the feelings, not by moving acci- 



dents or romantic adventures. Henrietta has been 
three years in business, is considered the favourite mil- 
liner of L , and is noted for her extreme indul- 
gence to the young people in her employ, — regulating 
their hours of work, and making her arrangements 
with every regard to their health and happiness. On 
one point, however, she is very particular ;— =she in- 
sists on knowing precisely with whom and how every 
Sunday and holiday is spent. They regard her with 
grateful affection, which, standing alone in the world 
as she does, I am sure she must prize. For, alas ! 
the pure country air, and proper food, and freedom 
from life- wearing toil, came too late to save poor 
Annie. In the nearest churchyard to Willow-dale is 
she buried ; and her memory is enshrined in many a 
warm heart besides that of poor Etty. Henrietta 
herself has never quite recovered her former healthful, 
youthful beauty, and she looks somewhat older than 
she is. Yet she has many suitors in her own station 
of life, and ** they say '* she has a preference. 1 hope 
it may be so ; I am certain she will never give her 
hand without giving her heart : second love is some- 
times a better love than first. I doubt not she would 
make an excellent wife. 
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I AM not of earth, but spirit bom. 

Yet the wide world owns my sway ; 

Its pomp and its might I laugh to scorn. 

For all must my will obey. 

I visit the halls of dazzling light. 

Enter the loftiest domes. 

And all is anguish, and all is night. 

Where the Kuig of Terror comes. 

I reign o'er the waves of the mighty deep— 

I ride on the stormy wind — 

On every shore where breakers sweep. 

My ruthless track you find. 

I soar on the wings of the pestilence — 

Am heard in the tempest's crash — 

And when earth is veiled in gloom intense, 

I sail in the lightning^s flash. — 

Yet oft in loveliest guise I dwell, — 

On the Hght of the clear blue eye. 

On the. blooming cheek, set I my spell, — 

They wither — decay — and die. 

And often I lurk in the night-wind's sigh, 

And steal in the youthful breast, — 

And gently, calmly, and silently. 

Doth that spirit smk to rest. 

And I smile as I mark the youthful brow 
Bent over the midnight page. 
And list the fond enthusiast's vow 
At the shrine of Bard and Sage, 



When I have doomed him to sure decay, 
And know, while his bays are green. 
That his toil-worn frame shall pass away 
From earth, and " no more be seen." 

I care not for pomp or glittering crown. 

Serf and lord are alike to me — 

For the mightiest king must bow him down 

To a mightier king than he. 

I speak ! and the loftiest head must bend. 

From creation's earliest dawn 

I have reigned, and my reign shall only end 

With the last of woman bom. 

All things of earth— of air— of sky — 

Must yield them unto me. 

And the vast and glittering worlds on high 

Shall my parting conquest be ; 

For the heavens shall melt and pass away 

Ere the work of death be done. 

And the Sun himself shall see decay 

Ere my earthly race he run. 

The universe with my fame hath rung 

Since my banner I unfurled. 

And my parting requiem shall he sung 

'Mid the ruins of a world. 

Lord over all with life and breath ! 

The same triumphant chime 

That sounds the dirge of the monarch. Death, 

Must sound the knell of Time. 
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Writers greater even than myself have giyen to their labours the name of the place of their births — ^have 
done gracmd homage to the genius loei, by inscribing its title on the printed page. Did not Anlns Gdllins 
call his work " Attic N^hts/' simply because the book was written in Attica ? Did not Home Tooke christen 
his kfaoared tome '* Diversions of Purley/' for that they were composed in no other place than ai Pori^ 
itself? Therefore, why should I — ^Peter CockereU — ^hesitate to call these papers the "Levy Papw," seeing 
that I am indebted for them to a temporary abode in the hospitable mansion oi the late Mr. Levy, pf Newman 
Street, whilome sheriff's officer for Westminster and Middlesex ? 

Cold, indeed, was the morning when my guileless landlady, looking in ai my t^-room door — I then in 
comfortable riieetsr-infonned me that "a Mi. Jones wished to see me.'' In a moment the delusion was 
dispelled ; for a most mosaic countenance looked over my landlady's shoulder, and nodding familiarly to me, 
observed, '' Ton know my business ; Fve a ^ at the door." In about t^n minutes was I, Peter CockereU, 
in that gig, and arrived at the hospitable mansion of Mr. Levy, just as his amiable family had m^ down to rolls 
and cof^. 

I was graciously allowed the hospitality of the public room, in which — shivering over a few half-lighted 
cinders — sat a fellow-prisoner. He was a thin, wiry, ill-drest man ; and there he sat, wit^ despair in his face;, 
" eating his heart" in gbom, oold, and silence. In a short time, however,>e became gom m n nj ca ti vc ; sjid then 
it seemed to him a horrid pleasure to dwell upon the iniquities of the law» the rapacity al Ipw a^^omeys, and 
the villanoua extortions of sponging-house keepers, and Jew bailiffs. Without further preparation, I shall pro- 
ceed to detail a few of the circumstances narrated by my acquaintance, and all illustrative of legal wrong and 
rapine. 

Stephen . . . was tlie only son of a decayed gentle- his heart he thought requited affection was Ae sum- 

man, and, although he had studied hard at college, he mum bonum of all human hapijiness. Stephen conse- 

was, when thrown upon his own resources, totally, quently united himself to a maiden as fon4 as simple, 

sadly, innocent of all that kind of knowle^ which is and as guileless as himself; and for some time enjoyed 

called " knowledge of the world." In the simplicity of the real blessings of peace, of love, a crust and a cot- 
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and ^lum 1^9 feir the first time felt the want aqd u«e of 
ifA^y moD^j. Stephen, bis wih, •o4 ilMent ceme to 
towns bie piirpose«-*to seek bonourable einpbyipent. 
For ffoiii# time tb#y U^ed upon bis small amniit^^ 
patient i^ tbeiir po^j, but mngnine of §^cqesa in 
ftrtane'e emile? 

Stepben was tm^ b^met and tw^ proi^d to borroif 
mona^ for bis ownneo^ssities i but wes fpolish enougbi 
npon entoeaty* to a^x^pt a biU for ^50, for the |u> 
Gonwiiodation pf # veij^ dear iriend-ra cpllege cbum, 
wbo placed tbe wnup in the b#nd« of an affent to be 
disooonted. Neither Sti^ben nor bis friend ever re* 
ceived one fraction of tbe proceeds^ tt^e agept baving 
l^ept Ap wbole ; nerertbe^s Stephen at length found 
himself in the mesbee of the law. 

The littprm^y who be]d and sued upon the bill bad 
procure^ several sicnatures to or endorsements on the 
(s<4^ thereof* hf wpich means he increased the costs 
qf ank against poor Stephen to nearly £StO.* At this 
perioq* St^pbe^r a e^ide^youf s were crowned by success, 
TfHt bf obtained a j^T^ment appointment* and was to 
enter jmu hie unties ip six weeks' time, 

9t(^nen n^F perceived bow necpssary it was for 
bi^ tp be at liberty to walk the pnblic way ; b^ there* 
fi^rj^ Vf^tei npon the pbiintiff^ who, as we have sai^* 
waf m^ attorney, and sne4 in person, and informed 
hi^ thorpu£;hly q{ bU aitfiationi at the same time 
proinising fm b^ his Jficome* and urging his for- 

The atti^niey sai4{ "I amet consider this— at any 
w^i$ vfm mnst enter mtP a bondr-I never take a man's 
W014 for ffiomy — if^ ypi( coiqiie to-morrow an4 bring 
me £lOf bftt potbtQg \m, I will see what I can do — 
bpt fiemea^^r* if you 4o not bring the money, you 
must take tb^ Aonsequ^i^tes," Stephen departed 
borne* 

'^Eiuna,'' fudd lie to bis wife, after he bad acr 
qnwnteii k^Tt with the iyssnlt of Y^m visit — "'BaoMf 
what mApqr baye yofi t '^ 

''9utUtq^ niar|9tbanM&" W^^; and shepount- 

" How am I tQ iiise the bulanee?'' aske4 Stephen, 
'f Bow in the world, Empa, e^ I pfrpfoure the £3 Bs.V^ 
Einfna pnly s)iopk hfsf h^ as she suppressed a 



I aball pfss oyer the rest of this scene, and esqplain 
^tMpben's |Nq>edicBt to raise tbe required sum. 

Stephen bed ordere4 borne a new suit of dotbes 
that be fnight appefir reiqpectably i^ttired when he went 
to his government appomtment ; they had cost him 
£fl ; j9nd ¥9 oeasure w^ to pledge tbe /coat. He 
fooordingly r^q^aifed with ti^ ertiple to a neighbour- 
ing ^wnbipker, and wfs aiu^rised tp find tibe coat 
wojoid obIj realize £i !«•; u^d^ed, the wbple anit 
bropigb^ bnn «^2 onlv, 

tn the fionrse Qf thft /eveniuji^ be nMide seveial visits 
to b^ saidneigbhoiur with van/ons a|rti^ of wparel; 
and was at length, to make up tbe neqilired balance, 
l>» mpfBf d t9 part with his wijje'a best gown (a wedding 
prpaent) and her weddbw nns- 

The next day* after a aleeplesa night Stephen 
weited Pfm the aaid attorney, and tendered him 

>» flhSM «Mflia iMHVtBfl^ friar te llie IJirifondtyal PtacM 
Act,21W.JV.a39: 



tbe 4BIO9 whicb ibe legal s»ntlei|wi, to premit miar 
takes, iminediatdy conveyed to his preecbes' ppd^et, < 

'^I see you are a gentlenwrn, and a nian of honour/' 
said the attorney — Stephen bowed — "and I like to 
deal with such ; — here is tbe bond, or nitber warrant of 
attorneyi a|l prepared! Be pleased to read it; and 
when you have dope so, my friend there, Mr. I^ycur- 
gus Quirky will e^plafii it ; and, acting as your attorney 
will b^ good euouffb to see you sign it." 

Stephen obejedi and presently e^Mrlaimed, *'6opd' 
beareu8> sir, this bona is to bind me in tbe penul suifi 
of ^3,0001" • ' 

"Ha! ha! ba!" shouted the attorney, — "vpuwill 
ezcnse me for smiling, siT> but you are mistakep, | 
assure you — ^will you explain it, Mr.'C^uirk ? " 

"Certainly, sir," said Quifk. " Yon 9ee. Mr- Stepben, 
the ^3,000 IS a mere nominal sum ; it is tne penaltvand 
not the debt ; — ^if you read the defeasappe you will ^(i 
that you are conditioned to pay at certain periods 
certain sums, making in the a^^egate ^1,000 only." 

"But, sir," sfiid Stephen, "my liability is only for 
^100, including costs.'^ 

" I thought you an honest man, sir^ " thnndered the 
attorney. 

" Wdl, sir," dexnanded Stephen, ''end bave you fo|md 
me otherwise 7" 

" Certainly, if you deny your i|fquaintancesbip witb 
Hopkins." 

" I do not deny that he is my friend, nor dp I disr 
daim this unfortunate transaction, but "— ^ 

" Sir," bellowed the attorney, " I have a dosen other 
biUs of his now in my possession." 

" But my name is not to either, sir,^ sa^ St^pb^i 
mildly, 

" That matters not, sir— as an bpne&t man yon wmpt 
refuse to pay them — I held them out of respect t^ 
you, and on tbe faith of yonr reported honesty, and 
therefore have included tbeip in this w^rraf^t of attor- 
ney. You know where to find nim — I do not# If be 
be worth pursuing, pay tbeip — ^take them out of fny 
bands, and as indorsee sue all the partijes — ^but do as 
}^ouplease; ][ will not be robbed* sir. I shall giye direc- 
tions for your immediate arrest" — ^tbus saying, he rang 
the bell, and his derk appeared before him. Stephen 
pould endure po more : he seized the nen and signed 
the warrant. The clerk was dismissed the presence^ 
and Stephen, half bewildered, ouickly followed him, 

Eerelet us explain a little. Moplons, mentioned by 
the attorney, was the verv college cbum whom Stephen 
bad accommodated w^tb M' name. Qopkins bad cer- 
tainly flown many kites, but had never been rewarded 
for bis pains, even to the extent of sixpence. 

But to return to Stephen. Heaven only knowe b^^f 
until his first quarterns salaiy be<»uue payable, he, bis 
wife and child, subsisted; it is a secret that never passed 
their lips. 

^tepnen regularly paid the instalments pisyable under 
tbe warrant -, but, heing one day called froin town, the 
last of tbemwas over due; and the attorney thereupon 
entered up a judgment, and sued out his writ of pajpifn 
ad wti^cicndum. The warrant wee placed ifi the 
bands of a w^U-knowii bailifl^, whp proceed to Tot- 
tenham, where Stephen rented a cotUge, to execnte it* 
Of this officer I must s^y a passing word. Be knew 
the law— he bad often paid for breaking j^ ; be knew 
it was illegal to force an outside door; it w^ bif 
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cnstoiDy therefore, to take with him jsome shahhy rascal 
to do the illegal work. On this occasion he took with 
him, hesides a lawless scomidrel, a hoy, his own son. 
When they had arrived at Stephen's cottage, they de- 
manded admittance ; this was denied them from the 
window, hy a servant : they affected to depart ; hut, in 
fact, repaired to the hack of the cottage, and the hoy 
was lifted through a window. The urcnhi opened the 
door, and the two went in, and at once proceeded to 
the chamher where the timid Emma and her little 
daughter were in bed together. The scoundrels strip- 
ped the covering from the bed. " How else,'' asked 
the assiduous bailiff, *' could he know a man was not 
there?" After making, of course, a fruitless search, 
th^ all departed. 

It may be inquired, did not Stephen bring his action 
for the trespass ? If so, we answer " No ;" firstly, be- 
cause Stephen held a government appointment, which 
he would nave lost had it been known he was in debt or 
difficulties. Secondly, because he was better advised 
than to bring an action against the sheriff to punish the 
officer ; especially as the sheriff would have the depre- 
dators as his witnesses, who, doubtless, would all swear 
point blank that no trespass was committed; And, 
thirdly, had he obtained a verdict, and kept his situa- 
tion, what sum could compensate a modest woman for 
such an outrage 7 Moreover, Stephen had seen enoujgh 
of law, and was too high-minded to engage with low- 
bom Imaves. The boy is now a bailiff on his own ac- 
count. 



There is a species of bloodsucker, called bill dis- 
comitmg attorneys. They have their imps, or emissa- 
ries, whoare called ''bill agents," and who are oontinuallj 
on the watch for the unwary. These agents infest 
coffee-houses, taverns, and divans, and contrive to pro- 
cure acceptances of young men — of course, on the mth 
of returning the bills or the cash at a given time — 
neither of which is often done. But if the paper be 
small, and the acceptor good, just as a bait ror ftiture 
business, when the bill is three parts run, and the 
money is of little use, the cash is handed over — minus a 
bonus, which, in few instances, is less than sixty per 
cent, on the amount of the acceptance. When the bill 
arrives at maturity, the imp offers to procure its re- 
newal, and represents his principal (whose name, by 
the way, is always a profound secret) to be a very 
strict and punctual gentleman, very ricti, and very un- 
willing to renew smaJl bills. A large bonus in cash is 
demanded of, and paid by, the victim ; and a fresh 
acceptance, to a larger amount, is given. At length, 
but much too soon, arrives the dreaded day for pay- 
ment ; and then the principal, the demi-devil, bc^ns 
his work. 

A young man, more wild than wise, dishonoured his 
bill : the holder, an attorney, sued out his writ of sum- 
mons. The youth was well connected, and possessed 
some landed property in reversion. It was, therefore, 
clear to the attorney, that if the writ were properly 
served, the defendant could, within the eight daysj have 
raised the mone^ to pay the debt and costs ; but it did 
not suit the views of the plaintiff to accept only 
£3 for costs ; he must, at least, have the costs of 
a declaration also. A Jew was therefore procured, to 
make an affidavit that he had duly served the writ ; 
and the rascal, to save his conscience, putting his 



thumb through the button-hole of his coat, swore ''by 
Jehova it was thro" Well, by this contrivance an 
appearance was entered for the defendant ^^e. ttat.s a 
declaration filed, and notice thereof left at the defend- 
ant's lodging. The poor astonished defendant ran to 
his attorney, who applied to a judge, in proper fi>rm> 
to set aside the service and dedimtion ; the learned 
judge told him there was no relief— the onlv course for 
redress was to indict the deponent for the perjury. 
And this the honest attorney resolutely determined to 
do ; but who "Moses Aaron, process server, of No. 1, 
Virtue Court, in the countv of Middlesex," was, or 
wiiere in the county of Middlesex "Virtue Court" 
was situate, he never could discover. 

The four days for pleading had now expired^ and 
the plaintiff snapped his judgment. Observe, in this 
case the attorney drew the bill ; the action, therefore, 
was in debt — drawer against acceptor — and the judg- 
ment final. The next day an execution was levied on 
the goods at the young man's residence ; these goods 
were the property of the young man's Another, and 
the levy illegal. Nevertheless, the officer threatmed 
to carry away every stick that instant, if the debt was 
not immediately paid, or something satisfactory done. 
He inquired very particularly if the young man had 
no title deeds or securities in the house? He an- 
swered. No ; it was true he had property at Greenwich, 
but the deeds relating thereto were then with a friend 
who was trying to ndse money for him upon the ■»<* 
curity of their deposit ; and he b^ged the ofiocr. te 
consider the age and infirmity of iMpooriaodier^iipt 
remain in posseanon at least ibg^i0§Ut^ ittd AeHMt 
day he would see his firiend, orhistttanqvifMllKmNr 
the money to pay him out. The officer at fint ieemed 
obdurate ; but at length, to the young man's d^ht, 
his heart appeared to soften, and he whining said — 
" I am your mend — I wish to make you coi^ortable, 
but I must do the thing thaf s right : of course, this 
debt must be paid; Now Mr. K., jon know, who 
lives at No. — , Clifford's Inn, (this is his card,) is 
very rich ; and though he hat brought this action, 
bless you, he is as kind a man as ever breathed ; and 
I knows, if you would only take him your deeds, he 
would lend yt>u all the money on them, and three times 
as much, without a word. You have no call for an 
attorney ; bless you, he'll save you all that expoue." 
After a little more it was arranged that they should 
meet on the following day, at twelve o'clock, at the 
plaintiff's office ; and the officer then withdrew, amidst 
the tears and sobs of the grateful old ladj, and the 
hearty thanks of the son. 

The young man was pretty punctual to hia apnoint- 
ment, yet the compassionate officer and a firiena had 
been waiting for him some time, at which the young 
man declared himself much grieved, but said he had 
had some difficulty in procuring the deeds and papers, 
which he now produced, and which the new acquain- 
tance immediately seized in execution upon a city 
warrant for the same debt. 

All three were now ushered into the private office ok 
the honest Mr. R., who offered to purchase* Uie . pro- 
perty of the young man for £60, and declared that, if 
he md not comply forthwith, he would have the deeds 
sold by auction ; in which case he assured him they 
would not fetch enough to pay the debt and costs of 
action, and the expenses of sale and auction duty, &c« 
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&c.« and he woold still be his debtor. Whereas, if he 
accepted this hberal offer, he would not onlj dear him- 
self of debt, but actually put £o into his pocket ; then 
looking at his watch, he exclaimed, ** I've an appoint- 
ment — I must run — ^I can waste no more time with you, 
sir.'' The two officers commended the munificence of 
Mr. R., and the young man at length assented. Mr. R. 
now dismissed him, but directed him to return at five 
o'clock, accompanied l^ his mother. In the interim a 
conYC^ancer was sent for, from Chancery Lane; and a 
complete conveyance of the freehold and all interest 
therein was drawn and engrossed, and which, upon the 
younff mail's return, he duly executed. The mother 
also ignorandy signed a perfect release to the first- 
mentioned officer, and an undertaking not to sue for 
the wrongful levy, or take any advantage of the laches, 
A receipt for the debt and costs (^55), was given to 
the young man, and also a £5 note ; and thus his 
business was concluded; — ^thus the lad was cheated, 
and thus the rascals secured themselves. 

A few weeks afterwards the property was sold at 
the City Auction Mart for ^370 ! 

Beware of a Jew attorney, and especially if he be 
own brother to a baiMl 



Every man has his lawyer — Skiffington had his: 
Skiffington was a half-pay officer ; and though he had 
no need of a lawyer, still his friend Capias paid him 
great attention, and gave him good advice. — In the 
course of their intimacy, Skiffington accepted an ac- 
commodation bill for Capias for ;£90 : it was renewed 
several times ; at length Capias said to him, '*Tou nmut 
take it up, for you owe me a bill of costs to exactly that 
amount." Skiffington was astounded ; Capias was his 
constant guest, and he was not aware that he owed him 
one penny ; and as to taking up the bill, he couldn't 
that day spare the money, but promised very shortly to 
oblige his iriend Capias with the required sum. Never- 
theless a writ was forthwith issued against him by a 
nominal holder of the bill;— his good inend Capias 
kindly undertook to appear for him, — appeared accord- 
ingly, — accepted declaration, and pleaded unknown to 
Skiffington. The cause was taken as undefended ; a 
verdict was returned for the plaintiff; and Skiffington's 
first intimation of the suit was conveyed to him by the 
officer, who, at the same time, executed a warrant 
upon a caipiaa ad Matufaciendum, for ^130, debt and 
costs. Skiffington was conveyed to gaol ! He subse- 
quently paid the debt and costs in full to the plaintiff's 
attorney, who gave him a discharge. The gaoler, 
however, refused to release the prisoner until he 
received a discharge from the plaintiff himself. Days 
elapsed before the person named as plaintiff could be 
found, and Uien he refused to sign a discharge without 
a handsome gratuity, which was given to him, and 
Skiffington was liberated. Some days after regaining 
his liberty, he read in the paper his own name in the 
list of insolvents. Upon inquiry, he ascertained that 
plaintiff's attorney had (before the discharge) applied 
to the court and obtained a vesting order. Skiffington 
then fee'd counsel to move the court to annul the 
order ; counsel made the motion, produced the dis- 
charge and ample proof that the debt was satisfied, 
and that defendant had no other condition, — ^but all in 
vain . And wherefore? — ^Because the court has no power 
to discharge its order, unless the plaintiff, or party ob- 
taining it, shall write his consent thereto ! And herdn 



wesubmitthat the Dtw is most defective. It g^ves the 
court no power to discharge its own order, unless its 
petitioner shall write his consent ; no power to compel 
him to write his consent ; and it provides no punish- 
ment for his refusing to do so. The consequence 
is that- the unfortunate defendant must, if phdntiff 
chooses, remain, as Skiffington now does, in the 
eyes of the law and the credit of the world, an in- 
solvent debtor ! 



In a smoky parlour of a dirty public house, situate 
in a certain sreat thoroughfare east of the Bank of 
England, and west of Bishopsgate Street, in the city 
of London, may yet be seen a little, short-necked, 
red-faced, brandy-nosed, squinting piece of humanity, 
that was once a sheriff's officer, m the golden days of 
duns and tipstaffs ; when a debtdr might be dragged 
from his bed, arrested and imprisoned, for a disputed 
account for ^10 ; when an officer had, upon the first 
day of term, from fifty to one hundred prisoners to 
return ; when,— but no matter ; — suffice it, the worthy 
we allude to was a tipstaff twenty years ago, and is 
now the landlord of the said public house, the site of 
which we have above described with so much legal 
accuracy ; and there he sits behind his pipe, his huge 
round and ruddy face shining through his tobacco 
doud, like the moon in a fog — and grunts and grumbles 
m the following strain : — 

Dreadftil times ! Tb^ palmy days of law prosperity 
have gone. My tipped staff, that once shone like gold 
from frequent use, shows now a tarnished lump of 
brass I I say, the profession of the law has come to 
ruin ! We are in a precious state I The times was 
when an officer made a caption he took his bird to his 
own lock up, and might pluck till he hadn't a feather 
to fly with — ^got from 10«. 6</. to a guinea per dajr for 
a cage to keep him in. If the prisoner ft>una two bails, 
well and good, there was from 40«. up to i£50, accord- 
ing to the amount of the levy, for, fees for consenting to 
take bail without 24 hours' notice. . Sure to get it, if 
he was rather out at elbows for fear of detainers. 
Ah! a house was worth keeping then — no fear of 
your lodger running away in your debt. A writ 
tested in Trinity and returnable m Michaelmas term, 
was worth executing, for few birds liked a sponging 
house for four monuis, and would come down hand- 
somely to get away ; but if he stayed, no matter, the 
officer was sure of a good haul either way : three-pence 
for a glass of water, sixpence for a sheet of paper, 
a shilling for porterage every letter we carried to the 
post — ^noble profits. But the. first general return da^ 
m term was tne grand harvest ; — ^when bail above, as it 
was called, had to be put in, we could always, by 
threatening to render tne defendant, manage to net 
glorious, swinsmg fees. The bail had afterwards to be 
justified, and if defendant had any difficulty in findins 
bail, we could generally do it for him, to any tune and 
at any rate.. To be sure the sheriff was sometimes 
fixed, but not often ; and if he were, that was no loss 
of ours. Rare pickings — rare pickings ! What do 
you think of £AQ or ^50 for fees and accommodation 
on an arrest for 4^20? — ^Ah! those was times ! — ^I'm 
afraid we shall never see their likes again, and all along 
I do believe of that fool of a fellow. Broom ;* that act, 
the 1st & 2nd of Vict. ch. 110, was his, I'm told. 

* We once saw a dirty portrait of Lord Brougham, at a low 
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Oil ^0 in«p need vant » cn)»t i9 my.^frly di»8 s 
H gopd coat and a face of ^rasis wa9 a siinpie 8tpok m 
trade. With tbepe be migbi bi»gm the day without a 
peimy* yet di^e off three dishes and sip lus Madeira, 
Ah I ^pse buffers were a rare queer lot, I must say i 
they wf^jFe up tq all mapner of rigs, aud down to eyery 
move. Some, not worth a shilling, have justified for 
thousands. Notice pf bail had to be giveu to plaintiff's 
attorney before nine at night, and an affioaTit had 
afterwa^s to be made of the due service of such notice ; 
of GpufSjd if t;he plaintiff's attorney did not attend to 
qppQI^, the bail offered (that is, the buffer) was ac- 
cepted by the judge $ now some of the wide awake 'uns 
would undertake to serve the notice, ai^d if the bail 
ivere ahaky, and the defendant'9 attorney tipped thejn 
the o$ce, tkey would attach a ttriti^ to the notice^ so 
that when they dropped it through the li^le box of 
the plaintiff*a attorney, a comrade >rould go immediately 
^d draw it out fuaan. The affidavit would of course 
hp regular, and tne trick waa done. J remember one 
Potta (if ^^JP^^ buffer) being opposed as bail for 
^l,00p. The plaintiff'8 attorpe^ stated in his affidavit 
%it he )}ad gpne oyer the premiaea ment^o^jed in the 
i^tice, with a b^okW^ f^^ ^be goods (ixere were not 
iqrprih que hundred shillings. 

."Do ypi* hear that, Mr. Pott#?'* sap Mr. Justice 
Gaselee. ** Pray w|iat are you, sir?"— "Fm aii 
artist in fireworks I" says he. " Oh, a dealer in pops ; 
^ell^ you aw^ you |»e wprth ^1,000 ; now pray what 
does your property cousli|t of?" — "Of guppowder"— 
says Potts — "of saltpetire— of bnmatone— of, of" — 
"Well, Trdl,'' nays Ga^lee, "we d^n't want to know 
tl^e secretfof your trade, but where is all tbis proper^? *' 
—"In the cdlar of my house, my l.ord. — " Well, 
Mr. Attorney, did you look there? 

^* No," cnes the attpiney, " he rcfiised to let me." 

" Certainly, jny Lprd," cried Potts; " do you think 
rd let any man take a lighted candle intp a place 
ifhere tl^e^ was 20 tops of eunpowder ?" At the 
bare thought of a lighted canole and 20 tons of gnn- 
powder> his lordship started back with horror ; but, 
after a bit, says he, f' You did Q^u^ right, Mr. Potts, 
and I don't sep ho^ you can be objected to because 
you wouldn't let a jnadman blow you to the pther 
world^ or at leaat endanger life an4 property to an 
alarming extend ; therefore, as he can't deny you have 
the property you allege ypu possess, t shall accept you 
aa b^" — and, egsd, he did too. However, there's 
spmething left yet for us ; — the dUtriti^as (that is, the 
leyyiug 4Q^. to compel a man's appearance,) b the 
beatt c^mice the law idlows us now ; for, after the lew, 
we are very seldom asked to refund, and cannot be 
eppnpeQed; — Ufaquit^ ojptional whether we do or not. 
I never do) A friend or mine makes a good thing of 
it— }ie inyarial^ly (tha^ f s, if possible) seizes a ped, 
(bea|; in the bouse of course,) and I have known Um 
at one time tq hold possession of some hundreds of 
ihjsm '(»ie lurtidef, ana some of 'eni wprth ^12 each ! 

Colf^i (no descendai^t of mj Lord» the commentator,) 

aiiomey'Sy hvai^ vnth the faeul doimwardt; in a dirk corner of the 
office. And we obierved there alio hung conspicuoudy, portraits 
tli the Lord Chief Justiuce BUenborpugh (he whose lact distin. 
iniahing act of qr^eUy waa at th^e memorahle trial of Hone), and 
another of Jodge Park (snjiiapied the sanguinary), erect, and in 
the fuU glory m gilding and glaze : — ^by this little drcumstance 
we were enabled tp form ^ just estimate of the said attorney's 
character. 



waa oj^n of that fdii^s of apUidtQi^ wl^o, bavif^ le- 
gnlarlv ruined every client he ever l^ad* was cpmpelled 
tQ make a shew, give dinnera, catch 4&ts, and continue 
business aa best he cpuld. 

{Ivery diner-out must, I think* once pr oftener 
have felt the fiwk^ardneas qf bein^ placed (accident- 
ally, of cour§^) cpntigi^pus to his silent ^ost, wit^ nq 
one else hard bv to speak to; — ^we need not, tberefore^ 
describe the leelings of honest Sam Hodges who, 
upon one occasion, &und himsetf in this dilemma with 
the aforesaid Coke, whom Saip knew to be entirely 
engrowed in buaines^ ; a^d who at that moment ap- 
peared to Sam to be, as he really was, calcfilating his 
chappes pf gain ^m that night's eift^ti^iunent. 
Courtesy demanded that Sam shopld spefik^ yet t^e 
knew not what to say. At length |i welcome thought 
can^e to his relief, ^d thus he ^roke the honid 
silence:; — 

'^Pray, Kr. Cokp, are you not cqppemed in ^me 
way for my couain, Mrs. B. V* 

"To bp sure I am," anpwejred Coke— aj^4 ¥? ^^tle 
deep-set eyes began to twinkle* 

" Then vou must know'her ^ddrpss ?" 

"A right deduction — ^wellf" — ^and ^ solicitor 
wrinkled his parchment face into a grin, for as Mrs. 
B. |vas a widow, and Saip waa a bachelor, he thought 
he had a right to do so ; and in lus turn be iQ^uired» 
'^ Aud dq you wish to knpw it ^o ?" 

San» saw i\^t $n explanation yft^ necessary, and 
thus continued ;— 

" Why, the fact is I want her to be inforpied pf the 
deceaae of Mr. £., under who9e will I believe she is in- 
terested to a great extent." 

f'Dear nie," moaned the splicitor^ ^^ and is poor E. 
dead at last? Well he was a very worthy n^ui, uid a 
very old client of ipine. I made his will — let me see — 
aye, I remember, Mr?. %, is, as you say, interested 
therei^l to a great pxtent; — indeed, be left her the bulk 
of his immense fortune; for he thought that his near 
relations, mv good Mend Wilkins, and my wife's 
&inily, the Morrises, were all rich enough. Let me 
eonsider awhilp--ah 1 Mrs. B.'s mother, (who ia dead») 
your mother, Mrs. p., and ]JIr9. 1, were sistejrs, were 
they not?" 

"Theywei^." 

V Ani what rehtion where they to poor E. T" 

'* They were first cousins." 

." JTust so— ii> fiact they (phai i» ti^ suryivina; three) 
are hi* next of kin in the third decree; and in the 
event of thp will being upset, t^ey wnl coipe in for a 

Proportion of all the pro^eds of the dec^ased^s lease- 
oldf. Well, I will see aboijt this to-morrtfiy, oad 
will afterwards communipate with Mrs. B. thereop." 

Coke then sidled up to bi? ipfb loias^ neigbbour, andt 
having beppme a little elated witl^ the prospect cS 
the morrow, boldlv, and without preparation, ventured 
into the veiy depth of buspiess, by putting the follow- 
ing interrogatoi^: — " Pray, my gpod friep4» bas that 
scoimdrelH pver paid you that little matter?" 

" No," was ike laconic reply. 

f ' Then you had better let me take it m h#pd," 

Cd the solidtor, handing his snpff-box a§ he 
ed hia guest* 

« Whv, to tell you the truth, I wajit the money," 
answered the latter. 

'' Well, if you'U only give pe leayiB, J'Ji jptlf^ the 
scao^» cash up." 
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'* Tes> but tou sled I reallt feant the tnoti^ froiki 
hiiii." 

" WeU, don't I tell you FU get it from him ?" 

" Aye, aye, but then how am I to get it frbin you ?'* 

A huge piubh bf snuff, a flourish with his handkelr- 
chief) A fortissimo trombone sound of the nasal orga&i 
and at length an unconcerned ** Ahem,'' Was all the re- 
plication the wbrthy solidtor Ttmtured to makie tb his 
iHend'd last query. 

What ftuthel* bu^ess old Coke put in train Df eze- 
butioii that night with his then assembled gnestd^ it is 
needless to name at pttseut. It is with the Uvwyet ail 
with the smuggler t with the latter, due safe run more 
than coTers the loss of silt captured or lost baigoes \ 
with the former, One good gull will support rety many 
dmu^ parties ; so iu the ihstahce before tiS| as will be 
seen in the seuuel. 

The next day old Coke was hard At work^ "R'e 

3 «, discetuned" He obtained a obpy bf the willj but, 

alas ! (who'd hare thought it T) — ^the said t^ proved 
to be not duly attested, and Was Tbid^ The testatolr's 
ihtebtions Were defeated, atid his property was Ulti- 
mately disposed of abcording to the act for the distri- 
bution of me effects of intestates. PobV Mts. R.^ the 
principal legatee Uiitned in the will, ttever received one 
ShilHng.. Old Ookte was mor^ fDHuhate ; fot his very 
good and grateful friend Wilkins made him A pl^seflt 
of a cheque f6t a thotisaud potiUds. But let us pto- 
fefeed:— 

After the bulk 6f the test^tot's propeHy hdd beeu, 
according to the before mentioned act, placed to the 
credit of the said Wilkins, there remained in the hands 
of the trustee a small sum of money, the proceeds of 
some leaseholds, to be divided amongst the deceased's 
next of kin (Sam's mother, Mrs. P., and Mrs. I.) ; 
and the trustee, a simple honest tradesman, proceeded 
with the money to old Coke, as the acting (though 
self-constituted) solicitor of the parties entitled thereto^ 
with a view to hand the same to him. '' You will find| 
sir," said old Coke, ''that trust money is nbt to b^ 
played with in this manner. You will hear from me 
m a day or two, dejgehd upon it." 

Within a fortnight of this interview, the siiid trustee^ 
ih the gr^test possible alarm, came running to Sam, 
With a subpoena to appear and ansWer a bill flkd 
against him (the trustee) in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, at the suit of one of Sam's aunts, an old lady, 
whom, it afterwards appeared. Coke had induced to 
biSGome complainant upon a representation that the 
said trustee withheld mm her considerable property 
to which she became entitled immediately upon the 
demise of £ . 

"For mercy's sake, sir !" cried the poor trustee to 
Sam^ "ibr mercy's sake intercede for me with your aunt 
and with the solicitor, to get the suit discontinued: 
What more &q they want than the mouey? As I told 
you before, and as I also told Mr. Coke, I am qtdte 
ready to pay the mon^. I offered it to Mm, and be 
refused to accept it. — ^Why was the auit instituted ?" 
Sam was at a loss to conjecture why the siiit was 
brought, and this was the flrst intimation he k^eived 
of sMbh a ph>ceedjb:i^. He, however, accompanied die 
poor defendant to old Coke's office; anda^ibr consider- 
able difficulty and argument (and Sam could arvue), it 
Was agreed that the' suit should be determined ; and 
tte dish Was thei^upofu plubi over to Coke as the solici- 



tor hi the cauB<$. At length f^h tte dAy bf Settle^ 
ment between Coke and Ms clieutii. Coke t>fe^euted 
his accomit> obserrinfe '' ¥oii dee t hstb mfted it a 
Uttle." 

** You hdve> indeed]" ejaotdated Sam hi astdiiish«> 
ment, glandng at the ftebOtmt; " Will yoti stiffer m« 
to take a copy of it f" 

''Ceitably, by deat ^>"^*-and thfe bald-pat^d bid 
scoundrel bowed and griuued m his aceustoiiied fli^hiutH 
while Sam copied the accbunt verbatim as under i-^ 

'' Aci:ount of Mr. Coke's Charges for receiring the Sum ot* 

£285 1^. from the Eiecutor 0f the latid Mr. B . 

i s. d. 

"Mr. Coke paid Profclor .;.;;;. 4 id 4 
''Three shaires bf costs in Chancery touiti 

. and case, and counsel's opinion t ; i i 144 19 8 

" Mr; Coke's general bill of costs '. . • 182 1/ 3 



^'Balance to be divided 



282 15 3 
2 5 9 

•*£28!J 1 0'' 



It i? due to Mr,. Coke to admit that he honourably* 
mosl honourably ! theu paid Sam, on account of his 
mother, the sum of 15«. 3d,, her share of the above 
magnificent surplus) after the siftmg above set forth, 
idthough " in the hurry of business" he never remem- 
bered to pay over to the other parties their splendid 
thihis. In short) as his account sets forth, for only 
'' receimnsT for his clients the sum of ^285 l«., he 
charged them ^284 5«. 9d. 

But let us proceed : — 

Mrs. E. was the best client Coke had on his book : 
i, e, she was at once the richest, and the greatest victim 
— Coke had cash in hand of hers upon which he un- 
dertook to allow her interest, if the investments he 
thought propet to make should fortunately realize 
any — but it so happened that they never did. He 
WMdd discount bills with her money : if the bills with 
inlerest were paid, he would say the business was trans- 
acted oh his own account ; if they were not paid, .the 
loss was hers. He invariably tttade her plaintiff in 
every suit upon auy biUs he chos^ to discount ; and 
Win or lose she Was evelr his debtor in a thumping sum 
for extra cbsts. She was, however* die legitimate' 
plaintiff in a suit in eduity i and Coke was her solicitor. 
He very properly filed a bill to get at the accounts of a 
certain spinster, and so compel tiae payment of a certain 
large sum of money. At length he obtained an or4er 
of the court to ini^ect and take extracts from the 
books of the defendant. Unhappily for poor Mrs. R., 
Coke just at this period, issued a commission in 
bankmiptcy against a swindling surgeon ; and having, 
in the course of his proceedings', committed an^ error^ 
which he attempted to rectify by a false affidavit, and 
which the opposite attorney oisoovered, ne became, as 
it were, completely under his opponent's thumb ; — ^now 
it happened that the attorney who supported the bank- 
rupt, was the very trustee — the defendant whom Coke 
was pursuing at the suit of Mrs. K. ;. and he threatened 
Coke with an indictment for perjury i? h^ dared to aVwl 
himself of the order to inspect : m short he insisted 
that Coke should lose the suit. ^ ^ 

The cause had been set down for hearing m Uie l^oe 
Chancellor's court for more thim three years^ iad wieis 
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then only a few out of the list of the daj. An eminent 
barrister who was in possession of all the facts of the 
case,' and who declared that success was certain, then 
held the brief. Ck)ke knew that if the cause was 
brou^t on the result must be faTourisLble to his client ; 
— but then the perjury — ^what was to be done ? — 

Beader, We will tell you what was done. 

Coke removed the cause into the Bolls court, and 
then informed his client, poor Mrs. R., that sh6 must 
immediately provide a special fee of 120 guineas to 
bring her usual counsel in the cause into the other 
court. The poor plaintiff had not the readb^ aaik» 
Coke dedarea all the funds in his hands haid been 
placed out on mortgage. A brief was handed to a 
jonior counsel — all the barristers of note (thirteen in 
number) were retained for the defendant ; — the junior 
opened the case without ever having read his brief— 
the defence occupied three whole days, but the plain- 
tiff's facts were never stated to the court. The counsel 
and the master frequently inquired for the sohdtor — 
but he was turn eat itweniw; where was he ? — He had 
taken his daughters a trip to Margate on an excursion 
of pleasure ! The result was, the cause was lost ; and 
all the little property the plaintiff widow had to depend 
upon for her Uvelihood was subsequently sold to pay 
the defendant his expenses. 

It boots not that we should detail the wretchedness, 
the worse than want, that the villanies of old Coke 
have caused poor Mrs. R. to endure. 

Coke was one of those solicitors who often advertised 



to lend money upon mortgage^ but whose only object 
was to get possession of deeds, and then extort money 
from the owners. 

A gentleman having occasion for money was de^reos 
of selling a mortgage for ^90, and being attracted by 
one of Coke's advertisements, called upon him, and 
Coke agreed to purchase at that sum, and requested to 
see the title. The gentleman took him the deeds ; Coke 
retained them, and kept the gentleman in suspense for 
two months. At length, being badly pressed. Coke de- 
clined to purchase; and, when the gentleman had 
foand a real pnrchaaor, he reliised to give up the 
deeds until he was paid^20ybr Ma trouble/ At another 
time Coke undertook to lend ^500 on the security of 
a mortgage of some property worth four times that sum ; 
— after a little n^otiation the borrower was appointed 
to call and settle Uie business ; the borrower attended 
accordingly, and Coke pretended to read over the deed, 
and then handed him a pen to sign it ; the borrower, 
however, had his misgivings, and declined to do so until 
he had carefully perused it himself. This Coke opposed; 
nevertheless the borrower prevailed, and thus discovered 
that the instrument tendered him was not a mortgage 
deed but an dbeohUe assignment. Of course the matter 
was not concluded as Coke anticipated, but he had still 
another fling, for he made out a bill charging the bor- 
rower the expenses of selling out stock, six months' 
interest for the money, the costs of preparing the deed, 
the stamps, &c. ; had this bill taxed, and actmJly ar- 
rested the borrower for the amount ! 
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QUSBN SLIZABETH. 



This is a portrait at fall length, and in one of her most 
attractive attires, of '^ E^land's Elizabeth ; ^' the 
Queen possessed of a fresh dress for every day in the 
year — the heroine of Tilbury Fort — ^the first woman in 
this country who wore silk stockings — the lady who 
boxed Lord Essex's ears before she took off his head — 
who romped her virtue away when young with the 
brother of the Protector Somerset — who beheaded 
Mary Queen of Scots, and tickled in a playful manner 
the cheeks of her favourite. Lord Leicester — who made 
a lord chancellor of a gentleman dancing master, and 
wrote that extraordinary letter to the proud prelate of 
Ely — ^who knighted men like Sydney, Raleigh, Norris 
and Drake, and lefi (so sparing was she of her ho- 
nours) the rich alone to receive titles from the unse* 
lecting hand of her successor — who thought shadows 
unnatural in painting, and ordered- Isaac Oliver to 
paint her without any-^who prohibited the publication 
of any portrait of her imperial visage, unless executed 
by the cunning and skilful hand of ingenious flattery 
— who broke Uie die of a coin submitted for her ap- 
proval, because it represented her as she then was, fast 
entering on her 70th year, with the small wrinkled of 
time upon her countenance — who gave her favourite 
appellation to a whole colony (Virginia) — 



** Who was, who ib,— what can there more.be said?— 
In earth the fint, in heaven the second maid f — 

for so a cenotaph in oM Bow Church assured the 
cockneys of Cheapside. This is the lady who trod on 
that prodigal footcloth, a velvet cloak Uirown over a 
puddle for her imperial foot to tread on, by the gallant 
Raleigh. This is the lady who selected Lord Burieigh 
for her minister, and alk)wed Sir Christopher Halton 
to disturb the serenity of her heart : — 

*' His bushy beazd, and shoe-strings green. 
His high-crowned hat, and satin doublet, 
Moved the prond heart of England's Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trooUfi it" 

This is the lady whose female attendanU removed 
all the looking-glasses from the rooms tlirou|[h which 
she was likely to pass, that she might not see her owtt 
countenance when old, and quarrel witli time and with 
her attendants. This is the lady who played with set 
dice, throwing sixes or fives, provided for het by her 
courtiers, that she might have her own way io the 
game, and still continue, as in everything ebe, the 
peculiar favourite of fortune. 

This is the lady who would walk in the rain and 
enjoy it, but who couU not bear to be out (m a windy 
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day — who had a seat made for her in her favourite 
walk at Windsor, that turned like a weathercock with 
the wind, and gave her back to the breeze she hated. 
This is the lady who would at an audience play with 
her gloves, pulling them otf and on, to call attention 
to the extraordinary whiteness of her hands. This 
was the Queen who would not receive an ambassador, 
because she had heard he had ridiculed something re- 
miss in the pronunciation of her French. '* So nice,*' 
says D*Israeli, '* was the irritable pride of this great 
Queen, that she made her private injuries matters of 
state ! ** This is the lady of whom Dr. Johnson «aid, 
that she had learning enough to have given dignity to 
a bishop. This is the Queen who wrote her own 
speeches, and told her parliaments, when she called 
them together, to grant her this and to pass that. 
This is the lady who played on the virginals for her 
own amusement, while her courtiers stood behind the 
rieh hangings of her chamber, exhibiting an affected 
or a real admiration. This is the Queen that wrote 
her name with all the skill and delicacy of a writing- 
master — revelling in flourishes bold, intricate, and in- 
genbus. In other words, this is the woman who never 
did anything like anybody else. 

" There is no evidence," says Walpole, " that Eli- 
sabeth had much taste for painting; but she. loved 
pictures of herself. In them she could appear really 
nandsome ; and yet, to do the profession justice, they 
seem to have flattered her the least of all her depen- 
dents : tliere is not a single portrait of her that one 
can call beautiful ; the profusion of ornaments with 
which they are loaded are marks of her continual fond- 
ness for dress, while they entirely exclude all grace, 
and leave no more room for a painter's genius than if be 
had been employed to copy an Indian idol, totally com- 
posed of hands and necklaces. A pale Roman nose, 
a head of hair loaded with crowns and powdered with 
diamonds, a vast ruff, a vaster fardingale, and a bosbel 
of pearls, are the features by which one knows at once 
the pictures of Queen Elizabeth.'' 

Queen Elizabeth was troubled with poor relations ; 
the cousins and cousins german of her mother, Anno 
Boleyn. Her reply to a begging native of Norfolk^ 
who claimed a kind kindred with her, was said wW^ 
all her customary shrewdness-^" Friend, grant it bfl^ 
so, dost think I am bound to keep all my kindf«if 
^hy that is tlie way to make me a beggar.'^ Airftti 
anecdote of her, told on almost contemporary authority, 
is very characteristic :— *' As Queen Elizabeth pnatfd 
through the streets in state, one in the crowd cried 
out, ' God bleu your Royall Majesty/ aad then 
*God blesa your Noble Grace.' — 'Why, how now/ 
' says the Queen, * am I ten groats worse than I wa» 
e'en now?*" 

Nothing can exceed the adulation pepd to Queen 
Elizabeth. Spenser describes all his females witb 
yellow hair out of compliment to the Queen. Lord 
Brooke celebrates the delicate complexion of her 
skio : — 

'* Under a throne I saw a virgin sH, 
The red and white rote quartered k her face." 

*' Not long after this,*' says Lord Herbert, ** curiosity 
rather than ambition brought me to court; and as it 
was ih€ manner of those times for all men to kneet 
dawn before the great Queen Elizabeth toho then- 



reigned.^^l was likewise on my knees in the presence 
chamber when she passed to chapel at Whitehall* 
As soon as she saw me she stopt, and swearing her 
usual oath, demanded, Who is this ? Every body there 
present looked upon me, but no man knew me, till 
Sir James Croft, a pensioner, finding the Queen stayed, 
returned back and told who I was, and that I had 
married Sir William Herbert of St. Gillian's daughter. 
The Queen hereupon looked attentively upon me, and 
swearing again her ordinary oath, said it was a pity 
he had married so young, and thereupon gave her 
hand to kiss twice, both times gently clapping me on 
the cheek." 

Naunton tells a somewhat similar story of the young 
Lord, Mountjoy. The Queen was at dinner at White- 
hall, whither Lord Mountjoy had come to sec the 
fashion of the court. The Queen observing a strange 
and handsome face, asked the carver who and what 
he was. The carver said he knew him not; and while 
inquiry was going on, the colour in the young man's 
face went and came in a way that pleased the Queen 
80 much that she sent for him, gave him her hand to 
kiss, and encouraged him with good words, observing 
to those around her that she knew he was of noble 
blood, and again demanding his name, she said, '' Fail 
you not to come to the court." ** Wat it the queen or 
the woman," Warton asks, ''who thus offered her 
hand to be kissed, and who thus excited and enjoyed 
the struggles of bashfulness, in this beautiful and in- 
experienced youth?" 

Here is part of an extraordinary letter, written in 
1584, by Sir Robert Gary, to his father, Lord Hunsdon : 
— "May it please your Lordship to understand, 
that yesterday, in the afternoon, I stood by her Ma- 
jesty as she was at cards in the presence chamber. 
She called me to her, and asked me when you meant 
to go to Berwick. I told her that you determined 
to begin yoor journey presently, after Whitsuntide. 
She grew intd a great rage, beginning with God's 
wounds, that she would set you by the feet and send 
another in your place, if you dallied with her thus : 
Ibr she woukl not be thus dallied withal. I told her 
Ait with as much possible speed as might be you 
isonid depart, and that your lying at I^ndon this 
Ibrtnight was to no other end but to make provision 
for your journey. She answered me, that you have 
been going from Christmas to Easter, and from 
Easter to Whitsunday; but that if you deferred the 
time any longer, she would appoint some other in your 
place ; and this message she commanded me to send 
you." This occurred on a Sunday. Queen Eliza- 
beth indulged at times in paroxysms of rage worthy 
of her father. " Our first encounter," says Gary in 
his Memoirs, "was stormy and terrible. Mouth- 
filling oaUis must have sounded awfully vindictive in 
one whose voice was loud and shrill — and in a queen 
moreover ! 

There is a fine scene in Melvil's Memoirs, which 
Sir Walter Scott enjoyed, and of which there is a clever 
drawing at Abbotsford, made by Gharles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, the Horace Walpole of the North. Melvil 
was admitted to see the Queen dance, and had his 
opinion asked of her performance. ^* I answered," 
says Melvil, *' that mj^ Queen (Mary Queen of ScoU) 
danced not so high and disposedly as she did." A 
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temark that gave great t)1^sure to Queen Elizabeth, 
atid tih)duced a drawibg tvhibli Scott enjoyed, and 
which may still be seen hanging as Scott left it, iii 
one of his little drawing rooms at Abbotsfbrd. 



Farewell to the Qbeeti Bess whose btnhda|^ wai th^ 
joy of all londoti apprenticsfes, their ttest holiday 
tiiroughdttt the year, aown to the days of Qu6^ Anne 
and the accession of the house bf Hanover. 




0ttnit Sliiahet^. 



BUCHESS OF MARLBOIKOUGH. 



A wobIah's heart dissected by a Wbman ought to be a 
vlsry instructive entertainment. We do not mean a 
cold surgical dissection made iwfore the whole College 
of Surgeons, the chief amputators and dressers looking 
oh ) but a cool, courageous, and clever anatomy of a 
Woman's heart, made by a Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague in whidi charactier ai^d characterbtics are ac- 
bonnted Bor, and a sonrce and original found for 
seeming inexplicabilities : in Which tne iirst ^rings 
of actions are laid bare, and every event or accident 
of importance* has assigned to it its own first cause— 
whether its well-head lay in the frivohous regions of 
Wounded vanity, or the well-stocked preserves of in- 



considerate caprice^ where a womasi it imide en 
accountable creation, and a reason is assigned fbr aU 
she does. It is true we hate never met with toch a 
Work, and equally true H is that we neter etpet lo 
see it. Yet we have had many attempts; and in oar 
own day, the lives of Queen Elizabeth^ and of Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, have been written at great 
length and wiih much patient investigataotl, bv two 
female writers, skiHed, it is 9M by thi^ir friends, in 
critical dissection. Well as thay hava been thot^ht 
to have performed their respective undertakings 
they have still failed in individualising th^r hefoines ; 
and the extraordinary acts of Queen Eiiaabedi, 
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and the mad sayings of the Duchess of Mar)- 
borougbi ar^ still mysterious riddles reserved fpr future 
writers to explain. 

The Qiieen and the Duchess, Elizabeth Tudor and 
Sarah Jennings, a^e t^o of the most e:(traordinary 
women in the whole range of l^i^torical composition^ 
It was lucky that they lived one hiipdred years apart, 
ibr they never could have existed together. No Sarah 
Jennings or Abigail Masham could have ruled the 
stout and unflinching )ieart of '' England's Elizal>eth." 
It was on)y over Queen Anne that the Duchess of 
Marlborough could have acquired lo despotic a con- 
trol. Queen Elizabeth never took any woman into 



favour — she quarrelled with her courtiers when they 
got married, though she /oo/e(f it with Lord Leicester, 
and patted the blooming cheeks ef her boy-atten- 
dants (as if her sex was not wholly subdued within 
her); but she did not condescend, in her most familiar 
moments, to put the awful ensjgps of majesty aside, 
and assume the position and langu^ of one of her 
own raiddle-class-of-life subjects. It was Queen 
Anne who converted the Duchess of Marlborough 
into Mrs. Freeman, and in conversation and letters, 
puttiug the lion and unicorn aside^ became what she 
looked — plain Mrs. Morley. 




JBvic^tiii of ^arlhpreusi^. 



This is the sister of the beautiful Frances Jennin^, 
who endangered her virtue twenty times over before Mie 
was twenty years old, and perhaps did not escape (if 
we may trust Count Hamilton,) altogether free from 
the contaminated court of King Charles the Second. 
This is the lovely Sarah Jennings that won the heart 
of the handsome Churchill, and tore away the future 
hero of Blenheim from the outstretched arms of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, This is the woman who, even 
in old age, could forgive in writing all the slaps, as she 
calls them, that Swift had given her. Tliis is the 
woman who wrote the characters of her contem- 
poraries with a pen dipped in e^all and wormwood. 
This is the Duchess who gave £10,000 to Mr. Pitt 
for his noble defence of the constitution of his 

Vol. II. 



country I This is the woman who said of King James 
the Second, that he had lost three kingdoms, for no 
other reason than that he might see his subjects dance 
attendance upon him in another ! This is the Duchess 
who in her old age used to feign asleep after dinner, 
and say bitter things at table, pat and appropriate, 
but as if she was not aware of what was ^oing on ! 
This is the lady who drew that beautiful distinction, 
that it was wrong to wish Sir Robert Walpole dead, 
but only common justice to wish him well hanged. 
This is the Duchess who tumbled her thoughts out as 
they arose, and wrote like the wife of the great Duke 
of Marlborough. This is the lady who quarrelled 
with a wit upon paper (Sir John Vanbrugh), and 
actually got the better of him in the long run : who 
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shut out the architect of Blenheim from seeing his 
own edifice, and made him dangle his time away at 
an inn, while his friends were shown the house of the 
eccentric Sarah. This is the lady who laid out her 
money in land, in full expectation of a sponge being 
applied to the government securities. This is the cele- 
brated Atossa of Pope, who, when that character was 
read to her, as the character of Catherine Sedley, saw 
through the deception and description at once, and 
paid £1,000 to suppress it. This is the Duchess — 

" The wisest fool much time has ever made/' 

who refused the proflPered hand of the proud Duke of 
Somerset, for the sole and sufficient reason that no 
one should share her heart with the great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

This is the woman who refused to lend to the 
Duchess of Buckingham the funeral car that carried 
her husband, because no one could deserve so great an 
honour. This is '*that wicked woman of Marlbo- 
rough," as Vanbrugh calls her, whose heart was 
made up, in the language of Swil^, '* of sordid avarice, 
disdainful pride, and ungovernable rage.*' — *' A woman 
of little knowledge,'' as descril)ed by Burnet, ** but of 
a clear apprehension and a true judgment." This is 
the woman who left £1,000 by will between two 
poets, to write the life of her illustrious husband — 
leaving it conditionally! however, <* that no part of 



the said history may be in verse.'' Tliis is the illus- 
trious lady who superintended the buikling of Blen- 
heim, examined contracts and tenders, talked with 
carpenters and masons, and thinking sevenpence half- 
penny a bushel for lime too much by a farthing, 
waged a war to the knife on so small a matter. This 
is the Duchess who felt in her old age, as many have 
since felt, the stern reality of Dryden's cekbrated 
lines : — 

" When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat, 
Yet fooled with hope, men favour the decdt ; 
Trust on and think to-monow will repay ; 
To-morrow's falser than the former day, 
lies more, and when it says we shall he hlest 
With some new joy, cuts off what we possest. 
Strange cozenage 1 none would live past years again, 
Yet all hope pleasure in what still remain, 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the fresh sprightly running could not give. 
Fm tired of waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and heggars us when old." 

This is the celebrated Sarah, who, at the age of eighty- 
four, when she was told she must either submit to 
be blistered or to die, exclaimed in anger, and with 
a start in bed,** I won't be blistered, and I won't 
die!" 

The Duchess of Marlborough was bom at St. 
Alban's in 1660 ; and died, notwithstanding what she 
said, at Marlborough House, St. James's, in 1744. 
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THE DANDY. 



BY MRS. POSTANS. 



The Parisian Dandy 7 Even so. The Boulevards liave 
their vanities as well as Regent-street, and although 
where dress, manners, and affectations of various kinds, 
seem to make up the sum, end, and purpose of life 
with the many, it may appear difficult to particularize 
any class, as most devoted to dress and frivolity, — ^yet, 
as I said at the commencement, Paris has its beau par 
excellence^ a being half butterflv, half man, who is as 
distinctly to be noted among his fellows, as are the 
grisette, and femme d. la mode, in the ranks of the 
gentler sex. 

The French have adopted from our language, amongst 
others, the two words " fashionable," and " daundee," 
(as they pronounce it,) both which maybe perpetually 
heard during an afternoon's stroll upon the Boulevard 
Italien, from the lips of every third or fourth lounger 
on the promenade, formed in front of Tortoni*s Cafe. 

The Parisian dandy passes his life between the 
opera, the asphalte of the boulevards, and the Bois de 
Boulogne ; caprice is his deity, and a fashion of six 
weeks' standing disgusts him with the world. 

The English dandy seeks only to render himself re- 
markable from his costume, and is often little more 
than a lay figure for the display of his tailor's absurdi- 
ties ; but the Parisian dandy seeks to win a double 
object, — to render himself remarkable by his dress, as 
well as his dress remarkable by himself; ajid this is ef- 



fected by a combination of eccentric tastes, habits of 
thought and manner, and power of giving importance 
to trifles, to be found only in the human decorations of 
the French capital. 

The Parisian dandy of to-day, as we see him lounging 
on a chair at Tortoni's, has an aspect, striking, re- 
markable, we may add grotesque. His long flowing 
hair, and beard d la Vandyke, his wide flat-brimmed 
hat, and lai^ bowed cravat, give to his head an air al- 
most of the antique ; but this again is contradicted by 
a surcoat, or paletot, of the most singular form, lemon 
kid gloves, an amber-headed cane, and the little bunch 
of violets, that purchased for a sous, of the pretty Nor- 
man peasant with the gay kerchiefed head-dress at 
the comer, he now bears daintily between his fingers. 

Fashion and rank are of two very diflferent classes 
in Paris, as in London, and the dandy may be found of 
both. Frequently, however, the dandy of fashion 
speculates on his chances from the dandy of rank, and 
takes place accordingly ; is a count without aristocracy, 
a lauded inheritor without money, a spurred cavalier 
without even a donkey in his stable, and a man of 
society who has never yet found an entrSe into an 
hotel of St. Germain. The supporter of the dandy of 
fashion is the aspirant of dandyism aristocratic, who 
lavishes his wealth, and often the honour of his family 
name, on the million elegancies of life, which are deemed 
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80 much necessities in Paris that imitations are to be 
found of them in every rank. 

The Parisian dandy, effeminate in appearance, and 
devoted to frivolity, affects a love of all manly exercises, 
with an attachment to dogs and horses, races and 
hunting parties. These he discusses, while attired in 
a blue cashmere dressing gown, lined with orange silk, 
a Persian cap surmounting his perfumed locks, a cigar 
peeping from his moustache, and a cup of coffee by his 
side. The last picture of Alfred de Dreux is on the 
wall, and on the table a very odd collection, composed 
of the Charivari, and a bunch of violets ; boxing gloves, 
and bonbons; Biir^muller's last waltz, and George 
Sand's new novel ; with an essay on government, by the 
Abbe Lamennais, and a design for the embroidering of 
a cashmere waistcoat, by our dandy himself. 

If, however, the Parisian dandy is gifted with a high 
forehead, a soft expression of eye, and a well-toned 
voice, he frequently adds the affectation of literature to 
the rest, imagines that he possesses the soul of a poet, 
and endeavours to gain an introduction to the wmter 
soirees of Monsieur Lamartine, who, by the way, is the 
idol of the Parisians for his talents, and might be 
justly so, if his private worth were weighed as well, or 
as fairly, as his poetic genius ; but France does not ad- 
just the balance as nicely as she might do in these 
cases. The literary dandy dislikes publication, he pre- 
fers reading his romances to private friends, where m a 
well lighted salon, on a Persian carpet, and with eau 
Sucre by his side, he may charm elderly gentlemen 
by his epigrams, and young ladies by sentimental 
monodies, only fit for r^re la Chaise. This is not, 
however, in consequence of his believing the enfam of 
his brain to be inferior in strength or beauty to those 
of Balzac or Dumas ; but because he dreads that the 
delicate rose tints of his ima^ry should be breathed 
on by plebeian lips. To this description of dandy, 
Victor Hugo, great in his ideal horrors, becomes an 
idol. He imitates his sublimity in puerile efforts that 
become ridiculous, and exhausts himself in a passion 
of tears and pathos. All that is true to nature, and 
simple in detail, the literary dandy looks on with a 
sneer of superb disdain ; for while a Frenchman fancies 
the coarseness of nature is beneath a mind capable of 
entertaining the ideal, the fact of the case is, that 
she, in her purity and truth, is so eminently above a 
frivolous, vain, and sensualized being, that he can no 
more hope to reach or understand her excellence, than 
he could to trammel the free air that blows around the 
rustic's brow. Thus when the dandy of to-day sneers 
at authors who formed the taste of old France, it is 
possible he cannot understand them ; nor can I see how 
he should, looking at them, as he does, through the 
smoked glass of the vices and fblliea that now sur- 
round him. 

Sometimes the Parisian dandy, indifferent to Jules 
Janin, and all the critics of all the journals, unhesi- 
tatingly commits his literary labours to the suffrage of 
societjr, and society is very lenient. Men smile, and 
call him a "bon enfant ;" and pretty women, in consi- 
deration of his charming moustache, and delicious 
"bonnet grec," from beneath which the ideas have 
flowed, (if there are any,) immediately deposit their 
five franc pieces at the nearest Hbrary, and seizing on 
the straw-coloured volume that promises so much, de- 
vote themselves wholly to it, for the sake of its de- 
lightful author. 



The extent of the reading public is enormous in 
France^, every body reads, and thus books of all 
classes have a ready sale. The chestnut roaster at the 
comer of the Rue au Bar lays down a new romance to 
offer you his attention ; the boy waiting to change the 
horses of the omnibus, does so with a five franc 
volume on his lap. The street shoe-deaner has a 
copy of Beranger's Songs, and 'tis hard but the very 
gamin buys an entr^acte as he whistles past the Vau- 
deville ; every body reads, — men, women, children, gri- 
settes and statesmen, duchesses and charbonniers, 'tis 
all the same— books form the salt to their daily bread. 

It is questionable whether the literary dandy gains 
much by his pen— probably not ; perhaps the bnlliancy 
of his style, and tne flowers of his rhetoric, do little 
more than provide varnish for his boots, and violets 
for his table ; but this is not the point, he burns a 
genius, and believes his works immortal ; he imagines 
his tomb heaped with laurel wreaths, and fair girls in 
pink bonnets and cashmere shawls sprinkling rose- 
buds around the poet's grave ! It may be that his funds 
forbid all thoughts of a cutlette at the Cafe de Paris^ 
or a quiet supper at the Rocher de Cancale ; no mat- 
ter, he smokes his cigar at four sous, sips his eau 
Sucre, and is supremely blest. 

The Parisian dandy does not confine his caprices to 
the effects of his costume, nor to the strange combina- 
tions of his taste, in manners, habits, or equipages ; 
he loves to carry them even into his apartment in the 
Rue Rivoli, or the Rue de la Paix, and there surround 
himself with all times, all styles. 

If wealthy, his ante-room is perhaps hung with the 
armour of the middle ages, his salon is decorated with 
pictures by the ancient masters, and his furniture is of 
the time of Louis Quatorze. Bronze lamps, as if from 
Herculaneum or Pompeii, light his bed-chamber, and 
tapestiT of the early Flemish looms covers his sofa and 
fauteim. Occasionally, styles are mixed, and the 
rooms appear like the museum of a virtuoso — but in 
other cases a fixed epoch seems to create an atmo- 
sphere around, and the dandy who wears his beard 
d la Vandyke adopts the same style in the decora- 
tions of his apartment. Until attired for public life, 
the dandy who possesses these tastes usually selects 
some corresponding costume for his morning dress; 
and if the roofs of some of the most fashionable 
boudoirs of Paris were unroofed about mid-day, they 
would rather present the idea of the inmates being 
prepared for a fancy ball, than for the usual occupations 
of tneir morning hours. 

This taste for odd, curious, and useless things, is 
common to all classes of the Parisian people, as well as 
to its dandies, although not exercised to the same 
degree. A poor workman, from his two francs a day, 
will hoard perhaps three a week, and these he spends, 
not in a useful bit of furniture, or an added comfort, 
but in a cast from the Milo Venus, a print of Victor 
Adam's, or an electrotype bronze. 

The dandy superlative occasionally undertakes the 
training of a dandy inferior, but the latter must be 
rich, and grateful for assistance. Occasionally, about 
the lower end of the Rue Vivienne, hovering as it were 
between Galignani's and the Palais Royal, may be 
seen an elegant looking man, with a pleasing handsome 
countenance, spotless boots, stainless gloves, and an 
air altogether distinguished. This gentleman has a 
handsome apartment in the best part of Paris, a tiger 
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of undoubted abilitesi and never dines without his 
pineapple and iced champagne. Is he a marquis 7 bj 
no means. A govemment employ6? certainly not. 
The secret is this. He is a dandy superlative^ and 
on his favour depend the fortunes of half the shop* 
keepers in Paris. His gloves, his canes, his boots, lul 
waistcoats, are a perpetual advertisement. The dandy 
aristocratic, whose wealth is superior to his tUste, 
becomes his pupil, and the man of fashion instructs 
him in the recherche elegancies of the table, the style 
of his equipages, and the colour of his horses. Ue 
orders his wines, his dressing gowns, his cigars, and 
his jewellery ; and, seated in an opera box, guides his 
casting vote in favour of the last baaao or the new 
dansewe. Thus the dandy superlative renders his 
exquisite tastes a marketable commodity, and Uves well 
on nis nominal inheritance. 

The Parisian dandy sometimes affects the interests 
of a sportsman^ not so much for the honest love of 
sport, but because it is well favoured by the princes 
of the blood. He occasionally joins the Paris Jockey 
Club, and cultivates, as he says, an amateur taste for 
whist, plum pudding, and ^' bifsteak k FAnglaise i" 
although, in fact, the first and last have long been 
naturahzed as foreigners in France, The dxaaj here 
talks of horses and dogs, as graoeiully as he con- 
versed the evening before with Madame la Comtesse, on 
poetnr and perfumes ; for zealous in nothing, he has 
the anr of an enthusiast in all. 

The true dandy is careless of expense, indifferent to 
his means, extravagant in his luxuries ; but his imita- 
tor examines tradesmen's bills, talks of what he does 
not possess, and looks often at the total of his cash 
book. He dines, not at the Cafe de Paris, nor at the 
Bocher de Cancale, nor at Verrey's, but at a two franc 
restaurant's in an unfrequentea neighbourhood, and 
then he lounges on a chair at Tortoni's, smoking bis 
dgar even to its conclusion. He talks of society he 
never mixes in, relates personal anecdotes of friends 
he knows only by name, and passes every leisure 
moment in his apartment on the fifth floor, in ar- 
ranging and renewing, by every possible aid, his some- 
what laded and threadbare attire. Miserable man! 
whom vanity thus cheats out of the few comforts that 
fortune would allow him; who talks of balls and 
dinners, when famine hovers near him — of equipages 
and horses while ready to drop from fatigue — and of 
the heat of the opera, and the glare of a bal masque, 
while remembering that his desolate chamber cannot 
boast of either fire or candle ! And yet so will men 
live, cheating themselves of comforts, as well as 
deceiving others; disquieting themselves for a vais 
shadow. 

At forty, be he fidse or true, the Parisian dandy 
commences his old agei and instead of his yearly 
accounts being filled with charges for champagne, 
articles of luxunr, and bouquets of rare exotics, a con* 
siderable sum, nere and there, appears in favour of 
D^sirabode, the Parisian Cartwright, and other artistes 
enjoying a Idgh character for repairing time's destroy- 
ing influences. Supported by the high art of the 
capital, greater perhaps in artifice than any in the 
world (whether appUed to eye-brows or to manners), 
the dandy of forty strolls forth on the asphalte of the 
Boulevards, still proud of the enamel of his teeth, the 
delicacy of his complexion, and the graoeAd wave of 
hia abundant tresses. 



The Parisian ex-dandies forming a society among 
themselves — the vanity of their contemporaries suffices 
to cherish their own satisfactions, ana thus for some 
ten years longer, the Parisian refuses to admit the idea 
that he has become ridiculous. Then, as an ex-dandy 
decided, he occasionally marries a young and pretty girl 
of low estate, and retires to a countiy house of the 
smallest habitable size, with a weedy garden, and a grass- 
grown wall, which he dignifies with 3ie titie of cMteau 
and there plays whist with the retired banker and nego- 
tiant, his neighbour — or piquet, with his father-in-law 
the grocer, on the occasion of his annual visit. 




It would be thought that a creature so artifieia), so 
distinguished, so pleasure-seeking as our dandy, could 
not be found out of Paris— and that no atmosphere^ 
but that which surrounds the Boulevard and tfao 
Chanss^e d'Antin, oould enable him to support faia 
natund life ; but such is not the case ; every provindal 
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town m La Bctte France has its dandy— and having 
glanced at his brethren in the capital^ it is bnt just 
that we see somewhat of his aspect in the retirement 
of the provinces. 

The Proyincial dandy commonly employs a Paristsn 
tailor^ bnt sometimes contents nimself with natire 
habilhnents, constructed from a collection of the 
coloured engravings to be seen in considerable numbers 
at the comer opposite the Bourse. Every body knows 
the shop^ and has passed it fifty times^ or not been 
able to pass it at all, which amounts to the same things 
and must htfve seen the figures I allude to, in £a 
Sylphide or Le Follet ; and if a Parisian dandy hap- 
pened to have been looking into the window at the 
same time, the stranger may have observed how 
curiously unlike are the real and the ideal — ^the ima- 
gined fashions of the designers, and the absolute cos- 
tume of the beau. 

This amusing fact, however, is an advantage to the 
Provincial dandy. For by it he may contmually 
eiyoy the reputation of a man of fashion. This year, 
his costume differs not much from the Parisian at- 
tire of the past. And if he anticipates the coming 
time* his hat, but fbr its narrow brim, his paletdt, 
but for its cape and collar, would not render hun ludi- 
crous, even in the Rue Yivienne itself. 

The dandy of the provinces is quite as well aware of 
the value of '*vemis»" and straw coloured kid gloves, 
as the Parisian. But he does not economise time, by 
reading a journal in the shop of the vamisher, while 
his feet act as lasts for his d^ng boots^ as the Pari- 
sian may be seen doing in the Passage Panorama^ by 
any one passing by ; neither does the Phmndal close 
his hand, when conscious of the dark-stained tips that 
might afford condemning proof of the date of his lastvisit 
to his glover^s ; neither knows he aught of the restora- 
tive process at three sous the pair, nor of the "peau 
de mouton" at half the usual pnce---for he is an unso- 
phisticated, simple-minded bemg, when compared widi 
the Parisian, and is easily to be deluded by appearances; 
this is the result of his provincial training, yet he finds 
peace in a happy unconsciousness of inferiority. 

Perhaps the beau of the provinces may be aware of 
the fact that the costumes of Paris regularly change 
every six weeks, or he may not. But if he does, he 
shows his philosophy by not heeding such incon- 
stancies ; and as we look for greater wisdom in the re- 
tirement of country life thim in the glare of the 
capital, I am not sure that the Provincial dandy may 
not be most respectable in h]9Mlet6t of last year's dat4 
his questionable gloves, andipis square toed boots — 
because all are consistent with^hts means, his position, 
his education, his knowledge — and in sudi consistency 
respectability is found. 

The Provincial beaui like the Parisian, possesses his 
theatre, his Cafe de Paris, and his sporting club; — ^it is 
true that he does not possess the power from his box 
'* d'avant-sc^ne," of redudng the premiere danseuse to 
despair, by turning away his lorgnons, or uttering a 
half expressed bah ! for Monsieur le Directeur &en 
not heed him ; yet the Provincial meets at his theatre 
the young demoiselles fresh from the neighbouring 
Pension ; and so discussing Lempriere's Classical Dic- 
tionary for the mtr*aete, he economises at once his 
memory, his candle, and his influence. 

The dandy of the province, however, has his season of 
gaiety and enjoyment) which neither the thirty leagues 



distance from the cupittl, nor even a suspected deficien- 
cy in his toumure, could destroy* Tms is the carni- 
val, when the grisettes' balls are announced, as they are 
in Paris, ana the whole town seems papered with 
yellow bills. None then more gay than our dandy, 
. none more conscious of his supenority, of his tasto m 
costume, and of his favour with the fair danseuses. 

The Parisian beau depends more upon the irresist- 
ible efiect of his general style^ than upon the flowers 
of conversation ; but the Provincial is sentimental^ and 
the grisettes and couturieres of the neighbourhood 
regard both his verses and his waltsing as mimitable* 

The Provincial beau, like thd Parisian, is fond of 
horses, and on a Sunday may be seen well mounted, 
and followed by a spruce-looking tiger ; but the same 
effect is not sustained during the week, as it happens 
that the tiger may have to play many parts, as gar- 
dener, labourer, valet, or even repairer generd* bf the 
fiimily ch&teau. 

The dandy of the provinces also lounges in a dress- 
ing gown and tasselled cap during the morning hours, 
but he usudly selects the straight avenue, between the 
oddly clipped trees in front of his house, as the scene for 
his cigar-smoking indulgences, in preference to an ill- 
furnished apartment, decorated with a narrow bed, a 
tail escritoire, two hard, straight, cotton velvet covered 
chairs, and a print of Napoleon; and his dresj^ns 
gown, instead of being maae of rich brocade, lined 
with the softest satin, is composed of thick flannd, 
bordered by a twist of a contrasting cdour, and girded 
with a cord that would not disgrace the flagellatory in- 
tentions of a penitent Capuchm ; but then, the neigh- 
bours dedaie that it is '^charmante, dslicieuse^ '' and 
what greater end can be desired for any article of cos- 
tume in the world, than to gratify oneself and delight 
the wOTldT 

The Provincial daikdy, possessing Idsure, is i^t to 
devote a portion of it to philosophy and discussion. 
Unbelief he is apt to believe is a sign of enlightenment 
and he sneers at the creduhtr of the poor pastor, and 
his ignorant belief in what the vain sceptio considers 
to be but ''a cunningly devised fable. With this 
bent of mind, the dandy readily becomes the disciple 
of every new system transmitted to him from the great 
natural religion manufactories of Paris, which reach 
him a little worn, like the other fashions of the times $ 
however, he takes them all, abandons his early fiivour- 
ite, Voltaire, for fit. Simon — St. Simon for Madame de 
Ghunond, and Madame for any fresh madness, whose 
resulte may reach him in the rorm of octavo volumes, 
from the pens of all the male and female *' rationalists" 
of the most inerediUaiu capital in the world, as so La 
Jeune France prides herself in being. Her only belief 
being, that pleasure is the universal good — and evil, the 
absence of fites, theatres, bal masqu^Sj and the car- 
nival. 

There is one point of marked difference between the 
condition of the Provincial and the Barisian dandy* 
In Paris, debto are evidences of style and filshion, in the 
provinces they are infamous, and every one talks <tf 
them. The liandy of Paris also enjoys a second youth, 
by the assistances of the tailor, the hairdresser, and 
the dentist — the Provincial beau is an ex-dandy at thirty. 
Then it is that he feels anxious for a social position, 
becomes tired of a life of uselessness, and is awakened 
to a sense of the realities about him. He then listetis 
to paternal remonstrance, determines on a line of study. 
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or becomes a merchant: perhaps he marries^ and 
with a handsome fortime^ and an ugly \nfe, becomes 
a respectable member of society ; but, alas ! the rose 
tint of life is brushed away for eyer, and *' the butter- 
fly has become a chrysalis !" 

As no animal in the world, however inferior, is 
without its use, so the Parisian dandy, even by his 
vanities and affectations, produces good. His artificial 
wants and ever-changing tastes stimulate ingenuity, 
and increase trade; his love of luxury induces the 
practice of art, and repays its exercise ; so that from 
the tailor's designer, wno every week presents him 
with fresh patterns for the embroidery of his cashmere 
waistcoats, to the artist who makes copies for him of 
Vemef s battle scenes at Versailles, — all branches of 
art and trade are indebted to the dandy, as well as the 
poor little violet gatherer, who depends upon him for 
her daily gdteau. 

The universal fancy and demand that obtains in 
France for trifling articles of taste, for bijouterie, books, 
prints, casts, and flowers, is one of the great reasons 
why so little absolute poverty exists there. The merest 
dauber who can put a horse on canvass is sure to sell 
it ; the man under the arch on the Quai de Voltaire, 
with all his portfolios, full of artists' studies, at one 
sous each, is never without his cutlet, his tumbler of 
red wine, and his cafe au lait ; and the lad who day by 
day stands beside his copies from the antique, at the 
comer of the Rue Helder, is quite sure of a ride in the 
roundabout, and a chance in the lottery, at the next 
fl^te at St. Cloud. It is rare to see a b^gar in the 
streets of Paris, but by no means rare to see the 
poorest classes among the working people in the 
cheerful enjoyment of luxuries and amusements that 
wotdd appear far out of the reach of the artizan and la- 
bourer of other countries ; but we could yet wish, that 
the French could keep both the demand and the supply 
to their own side of the Channel, and that people who 
consider French dishes, French f&shions, and French 
manufactures, as necessary to them as their daily 
bread, should go to Paris and seek them there. 

We would hke to see more of our own countr3Tnen 
enjoying their cutlet and glass of ale, more of our own 
boys and women, with faces aHve to pleasurable influ- 
ences, instead of their coming upon us, as they now do, 
pinched with famine, and dialed by utter hopelessness. 
England has her dandies as well as France. Why can- 
not they employ Manchester designers for their cash- 
meres, as well as those of Lyons ? English blocked bea- 
ver for their hats, as well as Paris velvet ? London 
sewn kid gloves, as well as those of the Rue Rivoli ? 
* Why must an English belle wear a dress of French 
silk, and a Parisian cashmere, while the famished 
weaver of Paisley or Spitalfields points to his gaunt 
wife, and hungry little ones, crying aloud for bread? 
Why does an English matron refuse to wear any but 
a French head-dress, or a Paris bonnet, while the 
young milliner of her own land is dropping by fever 
and consumption, from her cold, lone garret, to her 
early grave? 

Why does the admired beauty of our ball room find 
that she can dance only in a shoe exported from the 
magazines of the Rue de la Paix, while the stout jour- 
neyman of England, denied the work that would sup- 
port his family, begs in the street, or pines in the 
workhouse ? And yet, all this is so. With superior 
materials, and abundant originality, taste, and in- 



genuibr, were they but fostered by encouragement, the 
manufactures of England are despised, and her work- 
men left to starve. The brilliant shops which attract 
the eye, in all the great thoroughfares of London, owe 
their display to Parisian taste; while day by day, 
hundreds ojf men and women, English manufacturers 
and their loives, drag their weary and emaciated limbs 
along the splendid pavement that fronts these shops, 
craving from the chance charity of the passer-by the 
morsel otherwise denied them. Alas, alas! gaunt 
spectres, your misery is but hourly on the increase, until 
the sons and daughters of England can 'he made to feel 
and to sympathise in your woes ; — when crying " hold, 
enough !" to foreign produce, they shall no longer 
despise the rich silk, or the beautifully designed 
cashmere, which gives life and bread to their starving 
countrymen. 

The English dandy and coquette, the man of wealth 
and the dilettanti, have quite taste enough to foster 
taste in those who are required to minister industry 
and skill to their gratification, but they will not. The 
drawing room of an English lady displays scarcely less 
fancy for the trivial, the elegant, and the useless, than 
the boudoir of the " Parisienne," but the decorations 
of the last are native, of the first, foreign — a wide difier- 
ence as far as the condition of those around her is 
concerned. And so it is in all things. The dandy of 
Paris and the dandy of England alike have their 
tables crowded with collections of choice prints, of 
beautiful lithographs ; — ^but while a few rare copies of 
Cooper and Landseer are to be seen in Paris, at shops 
such as Giraux's, most frequented by the English — ^who 
in England, if they purchase at all, ever think, of any 
thing but French litho^phs, wherewith to ^1 their 
portfolios and adorn their tables ? 

Every thing is the same, our very dinner table re- 
sponds to the universal cry for continental luxuries. 
Who now, that pretends to give a dinner at all, even 
in the smaller streets running out of Bedford Square, 
but would feel, that although they cannot entertain a 
French cook at a hundred guineas a year, yet that 
they must abandon adi ideas of gentility, unless their 
veal is piqued, and their apple tart faced by a *' Faisan 
aux Truffles" from Fortnum and Mason's ? Who would 
dream of "double Gloucester," or even "Stilton," 
when " Gruy^re " and " Parmesan" are for sale in 
the Haymarket ? And who would give port and sherry, 
the good old honest wines of our forefathers, when 
cheap claret and questionable hock are in the mar- 
ket? 

And what is the reason of all this ? Are foreign, but 
particularly French, goods, better than the English? 
Certainly not, — your shoes from the Rue de la Paix 
wear out, and are out of shape, in half the time that 
the English are. The French silks fade sooner than 
the Spitalfields, the Lyons cashmeres will not outlast 
a Paisley ; the dresses made for a six weeks' fashion 
fall to pieces before their time— and where then, one 
may ask, of one who knows France well, is the supe- 
riority of their goods ? Nowhere, dear reader, but in 
name, and the fashion of a name ; and for this, we 
English, we who pride ourselves more than any nation 
of the world upon our patriotism, are content that our 
manufacturers and working classes should starve, should 
beg, should go from their homes and families to work- 
houses, shomd live in misery, and die of famine — ^that 
we, the better classes, the called of God as their pro* 
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tectors, should deck iis with French fashions, and 
humble oar land to the supremacy of Parisian taste ! 

Had wc any self-esteem left among us, or were there 
any general knowledge of how the case stands, one 
would think that this of itself were a cure for the great 
eiril ; the French believe us to be their absolute serfs 
in all matters of taste ; the very shopkeepers remind 
their English customer, that his country is indebted to 
Paris for her patterns and designs, and that, were this 
good withdrawn, they would fall back to what they 
were in matters of costume, t. e., little better than a 
set of painted islanders ; while, if it be desired to 
throw a Parisian article out of vogue, it is enough to 
say, " Oh ! this is a favourite with the English." 
Surely, knowing these things as facts, our self-esteem 
should be enough to save our starving brethren, 
beings ''bound to the same grave," as Mr. Dickens 



says in his right wholesome Carol, but whom fashion, 
and the will of their fellow men, hurry there before their 
time ; and though we see the dandy and the coquette 
of Paris full of vain thoughts^ and artificial wants, yet 
these very follies benefit their country ; and even folly 
assumes the air of virtue, when she speaks mercy to 
the suflFering, and feeds the hungry with bread. 

I begun this paper in trifling — I have ended it in 
earnest ; will it be the less acceptable ? I trust not, 
for I have spoken the truth according to my experi- 
ences ; and as we all know iu life, how seriousness, and 
even deeper good than that, sometimes follows mirth 
and laughter, sending us reflecting homeward, — so I 
hope that my light-hearted " Grisette," my fascinating 
" Coquette," and my "Parisian Beau," will not be liked 
the less for their suggesting, as they have done, a 
word of wisdom in due season. 



LEGENDS OF LOUGH OUEL. 

BY THE LATE JOHN L'ESTRANGE. 



DESTRUCTION OP MULLIN6AR. 




NE of the most cen- 
tral counties of Ire- 
land is Westmeath. 
Mullingar, as every 
one knows, is the shire 
town of ihe county; 
and about two miles to 
the north-west of Mul- 
lingar lies the beau- 
tiful Lough Quel— 
famous for its pellucid 
and stormy waters. 
Its waters, indeed, arc 
ever pure and clear, but never still;— even in the 
sultry calm of the summer evenine, when the leaves 
of the aspen hane motionless and withering on the 
bough, and the other lakes and pools rest with their 
glassy surfaces calmly reflecting the stirless and cloud- 
less heavens, — Lough Quel is covered with surging 
waves ; and rude and hoarse she rolls her sparkling 
billows in foam and spray along her pebbly strand. 
Some account very philosophically for this curious phe- 
nomenon, by allegmg that it is* the highest water in 
Ireland, because it has two streams— ancientlv called 
the Gold and Silver Hand — flowing from it in different 
directions, nearly east And west, and that it supplies 
the Royal Canal with water ; while others, older and 
wiser of course, and better acquainted with the mys- 
teries of Lough Quel, assert that it arises from a very 
different cause, and which we are about to lay before 
our readers. One thing, however, both agree in, that 
there is not better fishing in Green Erin than Lough 
Quel affords. 

The old tradition is, that where this lake now flows 
formerly stood a town called Mullingar, situated on the 
banks o£ the west flowing stream, or ** Silver Hand," 
and surrounded by a beautiful and fruitful country. 
Even at this day the aged fisherman, as he tells 



you the story of the enchanted lake, when the sun is 
bright above, as he rows you along will point out the 
site of the town and the channel of the stream, and 
draw your eyes to — 

" The round towers of other days, 
In the waves beneath him shining ;" 

and desiring you to note the island with its ruined 
church and little grave-yard — sagely tell you, " there, 
sir, there's the only spot that escaped the destruction ; 
there's all of the ould town of Mullingar that the 
waters couldn't cover;" and should you inquire the rea- 
son why that spot was so peculiarly favoured, he would 
reply, with a smile of pity at your ignorance ; — " the 
rason is it — why don't your sense tell you, sir, that 
all the powers of fairies, or magic, or enchantments, 
couldn't touch the blessed consecrated ground of the 
church?" The little churchyard is still used as a 
place of sepulchre by many of the ancient families of 
the neighbourhood — ^but we are anticipating our legend. 
Before the lake filled the valley, and when the for- 
mer town of Mullingar raised its proud towers from 
the deep woods that encompassed it, there resided^ 
within its walls a witch or fairy, of extraordinary 
power and consequence. She occupied a lonely tower 
on the banks of the beautiful Silver Hand, ana as her 
command over the spirits of earth and air, and those 
that dwell beneath the earth, was imagined to be very 
great, she was regarded with both hate and fear by her 
ungracious neighbours. Nona was not a wrinkled, 
shrivelled old hag, but young and bright-eyed, and of 
the fair race of the Tuatha da Danans, so dreaded by 
their Milesian conquerors for their magic power, and 
the malice with which it was supposed to be always 
directed. Fear and hatred are followed by suspicion, 
and a change in the wind, a freshening of the mill 
stream, or a longer draught than usual, could not occur 
in the course of the scRsons but Nona was charged as 
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the ftuihor ; besides^ several indiTidtml case^ were re- 
lated, where her power and th^ effect of her wicked 
conjurations were manifest. Muttered curses, frowning 
brows, and smothered threats pursued her footsteps ; 
until at last, as she was passing through the streets, one 
Aaj, when their hatred oyercomingtheir fear, theyabused 
and maltreated her in a cruel manner. She applied 
to the chief at the castle for redress, but her complaint 
was answered by derision, and she was driyen from the 

Sates with modierj and insult. Smarting under this 
ouble wrong» she yowed an immediate and terrible 
reyenge. 

Nona had a sister, who resided in and ruled a lake in 
the countj Roscommon. To her she sped« and told 
the tale of her injuries and degradation, and requested 
that she shotdd be accommodated with the use of the 
lake until Monday, that she might wreak her yen- 
geance on the devoted town. The good-natured sister 
of the lake, participating in her resentments, imme^ 
diately packed up her flowing waters, and consigned 
them to the care of her Leinster relative, who con- 
veyed them on the wings of a favouring breeze into the 
county Westmeath ; and at the dark midnight, when all 
are wrapt in sleep, she let loose her overwhelming 
deluge upon the heads of the dreaming inhabitants of 
Mullingar. 

When the sun of the following morning arose, in- 
stead of smiling as usual upon a fertile country of bill 
and dale, wood and valley, an extensive and populous 
town, with its towering castle and "busy milli" his 
glorious glance was thrown back i&om a magnificent 
and wide spread sheet of blue rolling waters — ^nothing 
arising to oreak the extent of their solitude but the 
grey walls of the church, and the mossy stones that 
pointed out the last resting places of mortality ; — all, 
all, had perished ! 

The Monday of restitution came ; — the good-natured 
sister of Connaughti not finding her beloved and lovely 



lake coming to resume its abandotied ter^tory, re- 
paired to w estmeath, to demand the restoration of her 
property; but she was reoaved with coldness and 
even defiance. Nona had possession, and she found 
80 many charms — soman^ new pleasures and beauties, 
and the power of committing such extensive evil ia 
her new possessions — ^that she could not think of re- 
signing tnem, and determined^ at any risk, to retain 
her borrowed kingdom. 

''Did you not say," asked the deposed Queen of 
the Waters, " that you would restore to me my beau- 
tiful lake on Monday ?" 

'' Tou speak the truth," replied the usuiperi " I 
said on Monday." 

''This day is Monday," said the othen 

"Not the Monday that I meant, though^" replied 
the usurper. 

" What Monday did you mean, Nona?" asked the 
dethroned. 

" The Monday after the day of judgment!^ replied 
Nona. 

Nona held possession of her ill-gotten dominion ; 
but the Lady of Connaught, before she departed, left 
her ban upon the waters. She spat. on them. " May 
they for ever be turbulent and unruly ! " said she ; " and 
may you never enjoy in peace what has been acquired 
by fraud and treachery!" 

It is even so ! the lidce remains troubled and stormy ; 
the reign of the usurper is restless, and to this day 
she oontmuea to feel the curse of the fof viet. 

As a corroborative testimony or tn6 bf&lk of the 
above l^end, a barren, desolate l|>ot is stiU sfltwn in 
the county Roscommon, as ikb site of the tor^iDal 
Lough Quel. 

Li connection with this sifigular and b^iutiRd like, 
we have another legend, of a Md^ di^ki aiM ttyf^lNttus 
character^ but of a more ino^m dftttf w« MB il=^ 



THE LEGEND OF THE HAND. 



On the western side of the billowy Lough Ouel are 
placed the magnificent mansion and extensive demesnes 
of a nobleman, to whom we shall give the title of Lord 
de Beaumont ; and about two xmles from its north- 
western shore are situated the extensive possessions 
and stately castle of Sir Richard Lovell. Close neigh- 
bourhood and long firiendly intercourse, rendered more 
endearing by mutual good offices, had linked the 
families together for centuries, and at the period at 
which our legend commences, a marriage between the 
heiress of Lovell and the eldest son of Lord de Beau- 
mont was within a few months of being celebrated. 

Emmeline and Henry played in childhood together, 
on the margin of the liJce, or throueh the romantic 
scenery round Lovell Castle, and each in turn would 
tell fearful tales of fairies, ghosts, and goblins. During 
Henry's visits at the castle, Emmeline would show him 
the yet closed-up room where the mad lady confined 
herself for so many years, without even allowing any of 
the domestics to see her face, and where she died alone 
and unattended ; and then she would tell how her 
spirit, in the whimsical array in which she used to en- 
velope her mortal coil, issued at lone midnight from 
that silent chamber, to walk along the echoless corri- 



dores in the pale moonbeams. She would then show 
him the rusty armour and large two-handed sword of 
her ancestor. Sir Richard^ the first possessor of the cas- 
tle, who was murdered by his own serfs ; andpo^ltiBg 
out his portrait, describe how it nightly descended from 
its time-tarnished frame, and with its nuge sword bran- 
dished keep watch and ward round the.towars. He, 
on the other hand, would lead her by the woody and 
sounding shores of his native lake, and affright her 
fancy with numberless wild and feaiful Ic^nda of the 
spirits and monsters that dwell beneath its waves i not 
omitting the ancient tradition of a young noble of Ait 
house, who was on the point of b^ng married to an 
heiress of her house, until straying by the lake one 
evening, he surprised a child of the waters, and in- 
Btantly fell in love with her si]q>ematural charms ;— how, 
neglecting his earthly affianced bride, he .mairied the 
daughter of another element, which occasioned many 
and bitter feuds between the hitherto friendly houses \ 
and how they lived in happiness for many years^ and 
had a number of beautifbl children. Her time for 
living on earth having expired, she was obliged to re- 
turn to her crystal home, when the false lord again 
sought to renew his alliance with the house of Lovell, 
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imd another nlatrimonialeontifdct was debated, — ^when 
as he was one night tetuniing frdm a lisit at Lovell 
Castle^ he was staged hy a Yoice of weepine on the 
shore, and found his fornier wife, surrounded by her 
dbildren, sitting on a lonely rock, that towered high 
abore the dark wares that dashed against its base. 
At sight of him she screamed, and plunging with her 
progeny into the waters they were neyer seen more. 
The lord was married to the daughter of the house of 
lioyell, and, in a few brief months after, both were 
drowned while crossing the lake in a most singular and 
mysterious manner. Since that time until the present 
no matrimonial thoughts were ever entertained by the 
fiuniUes of LoTeU and . Do Beaumont* He would 
then show her the rock from which the mermaid dived 
with her children, and the strange ornaments preserred 
at B ■ House with which she used to decorate^her 

hair and person. 

The day when Henry would attain his majority was 
now drawing nighr— that day to which he had long 
looked forward for tiie crowning of all his earthly joys-^ 
the da^ appointed for his nuptials with Emmeline. 
In anticipation of the joyful moment, a splendid ball 

Was given at B^^ House ; and that due honour 

might be done the youthful bride and bridegroom, all 
the rank and fitthion of the country were invited. The 
night waned away in the happiness of young hearts ; 
imd at the hour of parting j Henry insisted on rowing 
his Emmeline across the kke, ordering his boatman 
with his own skiff to follow. Sweetly the song of 
Emmeline floated i&om wave to wave along the waters, 
in the silence of the still calm night ; and rapturously 
did Henry gaze on her lovely features, sublimed in the 
pale moonbeams, and leisurely did he bend to the 
oar, as lingering, he might hear and look the longer 
on her he adored. 

It was to Henry a night of Paradise — it was his 
last on earth ! He handed her he loved into the car- 
riage, vrith her father and friends — he hngered on 
the shore, until the last riattle of the wheels died 
away in the distance. 

'* May Heaven's brightest blessing descend on 
her!'' he ejaculated. *' I .fear I don't deserve her 
— il feel I am not worthy so much beauty and ex- 
cellence." He sighed heavily, and raised his hand 
to his brow, as if to hide or dash away an involuntary 
tear. 

*' Come, Corcoran," said he to the boatman who 
was waiting fbr him in the tossing skiff, and he spoke 
with sometning of an efibrt, — '^Come^ now for a strong 
pull home." 

Corcoran was an old and faithful follower of the 
house ) his head was white, but his limbs were still 
active and vigorous. He dexterously heaved the 
boat upon the strand, until her keel and side harshly 
grated upon the pebbles, to where a small rock formed 
an intermediate dry spot between the shore and the 
gunwale. Henry stept on board ; and Corcoran, with 
a well managed push of the oar, drove the bark back 
again into swimming water. He turned her head 
towards home, and seizing both oars, he bent him to 
his task. 

'^ Nay, Corcoran, I'll take a spell," said Henry ; 
'' you forget that I once tried your arm to its utmost^ 
when but a boy," and taking the oar from the hand 
of his fbOower, with one p ow erfu l sweep he almost 
whirled the little vessel round and round. The boat* 



man again turned her head in the right direction, and 
with strong and nervous arms they made her merrily 
bound over the curling waves. On she sped like 
the long-winged gull, until she nearly reached the 
centre of the lake, when suddenly a dark cloud fbll<oli 
them, and the waves ceased to play in spniy-topped 
surges, but swelled and rolled like black, hidteotis 
monsters. Henry and the boatman looked at each 
other in astonishment — they gazed around — they found 
themselves wrapped in impenetrable gloom, which 
spread to a certam distance all round Sie boat ; be- 
yond that, the waves on the lake danced merrily in the 
light of the moon ; but within the shadow the glory 
of the heavens seemed quenched, and the waters grew 
inW, and heaved their bark over from side to side, 
with a power which they in vain endeavoured to 
counteract. 

" This is beyond being strange, Oorcoraui" said 
Henry; ''come, try and get out of this — ^herenbw/give 
way,' and both oars dipped at the same moment; 
and both, powerful men, oending to the stroke, pulled 
with an almost resistless force ; sml the boat stirred not 
fdrward, but rolled and groaned under the pressure of 
the power laid on her ribs. " Her head is stuck in 
Bome mud bank," said he again, starting up, and 
plung^g his oar deep on both sides of the ho\r ; but 
it went as freely, without resistancei as if it passed 
through air. He gated astonished into the white 
and terror-stricken countenance of Coreofan. 

'' Ah ! sir, I fear there's something stronger and 
worse than mud to stop us. — Heaven preserve usl" 
replied the terrified boatman. 

" It is horrible I" cried Henry, as the cloud about 
them fell thicker and darker. " It is most horrible I" 
he added, as he looked into the dark waves, now tossing 
and heaving in turbuent and rapid commotion, while 
the boat seemed fixed and stirless as a mass of rock. 
As thus they stared, an immense rough, naked hand 
and arm slowly arose, and fastened With a determined 
grasp upon the top ledge of the bark, and bowed her 
with an irresistible power, till the water was flowinsr 
over her side. H^ry struck a few wild and rapid 
strokes into the black waves, as if intending to strike 
the being, whatever it might be, to whom the hand 
belonged. The boat was shaken as a boy shakes a 
rattie — she was tossed up almost out of tiie waters, 
and then as suddenly jerked down again» Henry 
was precipitated headf ong into the lake . He struggled 
a moment, as if with something beneath him ; — 
he fastened on the boat with a despairing gripe, and 
Corcoran seized him by the coat — but he was torn 
away from his hands. He screamed, and turned his 
starting eyes and stretched his arms to the old mauj 
— ^then sunk for ever ! That wild scream was heard 
on the shore ! 

The boat rolled free — the old man gazed a moment 
on the spot where the bursting air-bubbles told where 
his master disappeared, then seizing his oars he pulled 
towards land with might and main. Again the shal- 
lop shot into the moonlight, and fleW along towards 
the shore; and again the light waves danced, and broke 
before her cleaving prow. The heart of Corcoran 
was once more cheered by the visitations of hope, and 
his strength, which had sunk before the horrors he had 
just witnessed, became renewed; his strokes grew 
doubly long and vigorous, and he rapidly neai^ a 
point of jutting land. On, on, he went ; it was but a 
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quarter of a mile distant, when suddenly his progress 
was arrested, and the black cloud descended on him 
like a pall. He struggled, he pulled, he tugged — ^but 
in vain. He drew up his hands to his breast with all 
his force, till his sinews were nigh cracking. He 
dashed his oars again into the water, and again he 
strained with all his power — still he could not urge his 
little vessel one inch in advance. He started up in 
despair, and gazed into the waters— the black flood 
was boiling round him. ''Oh! the Lord of Heaven 
have mercy on me!" he exclaimed, as the huge hairy 
hand arose, and fixed its fatal grasp upon the boat. 
It was bearing it down as before, when Corcoran struck 
it with the oar — ^the grasp was relaxed — the skiff re- 
gained its equilibrium — but the hand arose still higher, 
until its elbow appeared over the water; and the despe- 
rate hold was resumed, even on the inner ledge that 
runs round the boat. While this change was taking 
place> it flashed across the boatman's bemldered mind, 
that the vessel had undergone that day some trifling 
repairs, and that his adze still lay at the bottom. He 
threw aside his oar, and grasped the adze. The enor- 
mous hand was bending down the bark, as if with the 
intention of turning herkeelupwards. Corcoran wielded 
his weapon on high, as the boat seemed shding from 
beneath him. The fierce blow descended with uner- 
ring aim, and severed the hand from the arm just at 
the wris^ with such a desperate force that the adze re- 
mained fixed and quivering in the wood. The hand 
dropped inside at his feet, and the arm spouting blood 
into his face disappeared down in the waters. A 
hoarse, gurgling cry arose, and the boat swung into 



its true position. The astonished boatman again 
seized his oars, and again the skiff darted towards the 
land. She reached the shore in safety, and the moment 
her keel touched the beach he leapt ashore, and ran 

Uke a wild man towards B House, to communicate 

the dreadfiil tragedy. His strange tale could scarcely 
gain credence, but for the evidence of the monstrous 
hand, which remained in the boat. This was confir- 
mation strange and incontrovertible; and when the first 
burst of sorrow and surprise had subsided — "Well!" 
said the old earl, " the spell has again worked its fatal 
end — the prophecy has again been fulfilled : the houses 
of De Beaumont and Lovell can never match in mar- 
riage — ^the curse of the mermaiden has fallen heavy 
on the innocent, and the guiltless have suffered for the 
guilty!" 

Emmeline and old De Beaumont in a few years de- 
scended to the narrow house. The remnants of the 

monstrous hand hang to this day in B Hall — a 

gigantic skeleton — ^a melancholy memorial. Nothing 
could ever after induce old Corcoran — ^no temptation, 
however strong, could ever force him to put hia foot 
into a boat again. 

" No, no," the old man would say, with a sapient 
shake of his head — " No, no ; I know too much 
about the threacherous Lough Ouel ever to think of 
ventherin' again upon its ftdse waves. No, no ; if I 
was once caught over a foot deep of ita wathers, I 
know that the good people would find some method of 
takin' their revenge ; they are people that never foi^t 
a good turn, and never forgive a bad one." 



GEOFFRY THE DIVER. 



P-t(^^ 



On the first Sunday in the month of "August, there 
is a " pattern" held on the green banks of Lough 
Ouel. To this scene of festivity crowd the young and 
old of both sexes, from different and often very distant 
parts of the country. The amusements of the day are 
generally commenced by swimming horses for a wager. 
Good horsemen and expert swimmers are usually se- 
lected to conduct this sport, which excites great interest 
amongst the spectators. Some sixty years ago, a 
young gentleman, a relative and dependant on the then 

Earl of B , was noted as the best swimmer and 

the most successful rider of horses around the lake. 
He was also fond of performing a number of antics in 
the water for the amusement of his companions; often 
throwing their trinkets and other articles into the lake, 
and then diving for them again, remaining an almost 
incredible length of time under the water; and when 
their fears for his safety were raised to the highest 
pitch, he would suddenly appear on the surface, 
bearing in triumph the object of his search. 

One evening, young Geoffry was entertaining a 
group of his youthful companions with his skill in 
aquatics, when it was proposed that he should descend 
to where the old castle was visible, and bring up a 
token of his having been really within its waUs. He 
unhesitatingly agreed, and plunging from the Mer- 
maid's Rock, he was soon seen hovering above the spot 
far away amid the billows of the agitated lough. He 
disappeared, and a full quarter of an hour elapsed 
before any signs of the fearless swimmer arose to give 



joy to the hearts of his now despairing companions. 
They gave alarm, and already was a boat launched, 
and men provided with drags and other apparatus to 
recover the body, when his shout of triumph was 
heard, and he was seen proudly breasting the waves, 
and displajring something above his Jiead, which shone 
dazzlingly in the the sunbeams. He was hailed with a 
wild hurra, that made the woods echo; but as he 
neared the shore, a huge animal of a nondescript 
form was observed in rapid pursuit. As it rose on the 
waves, it displayed a lenffth of coarse black hair float- 
ing and spreadmg on both sides ; and^ as what seemed . 
to be its head emerged from the swell of eadi suc- 
ceeding billow, two round fiery eyes, laree and far 
apart, shot glances of the most diaboliod rage and 
maUgnity on all sides. Again his firiends on the 
shore shouted in alarm and dread, and cried out to him 
to haste ; and some encouraged him and beckoned him 
forward, while others warned him of the dangerous 
enemy in pursuit. He looked behind, — ^he saw the 
monster cleaving and ploughing the waters not very far 
from him. >He saw the fiend-like eyes fixed on him, 
and his heart was dying within him ; agam the cheers 
and cries of his friends animated him, and he dashed 
forward with a rapidity that surprised even himself. 
His feet touched the beach — he heard the rush of the 
monster at his heels — ^he sprang forward into the arms 
of his companions, who dragged him breathless and 
exhausted up on the green sloping bank. The monster 
of the waters, daslmig impetuously after his prey. 
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ploughed the fltnnd for weraal jrards at his heels, 
tearing up the stones and scattering the sand 
around to a considerable distance. Geoffry, though 
he sank on the grass unable to stand, yet waved above 
his head an antique vessel of shining brass. He 
gave the following account of what he had seen be- 
neath the surface of the Lough : — 

When he came over the ruins of the castle, he dived ; 
but before he came to the bottom he found the waters 
but roofed a pure and clear atmosphere. He entered 
the ancient hall, which was rudely furnished with 
curious old weapons, and seats and tables of rare 
though antique device and workmanship. In one 
comer sat a young lady of exceeding beauty weeping 
in silence, and a huee hairy animal coiled up in many 
a fold lay asleep at her feet. She gazed a moment in 
surprise, while he in low and humble words told her his 
errand. She softly entreated him to d^art — ^to fly 
from sure destruction; for should her guardian awake, 
— and she pointed to the monster at her feet, — nothing 
could save his life. He said that he would bring 
some token to prove to his companions the truth of 
what he had seen, and she pointed to the brass vessel 
which stood nearly in the centre of the hall, which he 
seized, and then f^arted. His friends saw the rest ; 
some of them described the monster as resembling an 
immense bear, for it displayed a hideous mouth armed 
with enormous fangs; others said that it had the 
head of a gieantic eti with a long mane of hair floating 
from its back ; — ^none of them agreed. 

On the following year young Oeoffry was chosen to 
ride for the swimming match in the lake, on Pattern 
Sunday. The horse belonged to a gentlemai^ in the 
neighbourhood — it was a noble and spirited young ani- 
mal, and large wagers were laid that he would win. 
The morning came, and the horses were ranged on the 
strand, each mounted, and the riders stript for their 
wat«ry way, with coloured handkerchiefs of different 
hues tied round their heads, to distinguish them amid 
the waves. At a given signal they all plunged in and 
steered for a boat which lay moored at a considerable 
distance ; this they were to swim round, and return to 
the spot from whence they started. Geoflfry's horse 
took the lead, and as he wheeled round the boat he 
was hailed with cheers from his friends on the shore ; 
just as he cleared this mark he was observed to strug- 
gle violently, and the horse to plunge and neigh, as in 



fierce distress and fear* The qpeetators were silent, in 
wonder ; but a simultaneous cry broke frt)m them as 
both horse and man disappeared beneath the waters. 
The horse came up again, but without his rider, and 
swam safe to land ; and though every search was made 
for many days after, yet the corse of young Geoffry 
was never found. It still remains among the mysteries 
at the bottom of the maeic Lough Ouel.* The brass 
vessel is shown along with the skeleton of the gigantic 

hand, in the hall of B House. They are well 

worthy the attention of the curious in legendary 
lore. • 

* Not a creek or bay of this beautiful lake but teems with 
wild and supernatural stories of fairies, ghosts, and goblins. 1 
remember one beautiful inlet surrounded with thick wood, through 
which runs a path considered a great thori eui by the country 
people, and which formerly was the haunt of an evil spirit. I 
give the story for its fanciful and poetic conclusion* It is to this 
daypalled the *' Bay of the White Lady." 

Tnis spirit often appeared by day as weU as night, and woe to 
the passenger who crossed her path. Some have been found 
dead; and those who chanced to escape with life, seldom sur- 
vived the year. Some were deprived of speech, and others of their 
senses ; and her cruelties at last became so frequent and enormous, 
that nothing could induce the peasant by day or dark to take the 
pleasant way by the Bay of the White Lady — her path was de- 
serted. One night the wife of a poor cottier was seized with 
some sudden and violent iUness, and the man in his fright and 
trouble, disregarding the terrors of the road, took the short cut 
in his way to seek medical assistance. He flew along at a rapid 
pace, but just as he turned by the strand of the bay, he saw 
something arise, white and shining, from out of the waters at a 
distance. The thoughts of the spirit never troubled his heart, until 
he approached and perceived the taU figure of the White Lady, 
with her malignant features and glistening eyes fixed on him, 
standing right in his path. His soid melted within him, but the 
errand on which he was employed nerved him with something 
like firmness. He drew nearer, and resolving to speak first, he 
addressed her in the Irish tongue. " May Heaven give you its 
peace and mercy,*' said he, ** and may its rest in glory provide you 
with a bed of bliss, for ever and ever ; but when I saw you first, 
I said in my heait, it is the blessed and beautiful moon risiqg to 
light me with its bright beams on my path of sorrow and afflic- 
tion !" The expression of her features became changed into a 
bland and benignant smUe, and her eyes beamed with ineffkble 
delight — ^her form became transparent in its brightness as she 
replied — "You are a happy man — ^youhave released me from 
pain and misery ; know, that for one crime, committed during 
my probation on earth, I was doomed to remain here to torment 
and punishment, until some one came who could compare my 
brightness to the mild splendours of the rising moon ;— return to 
your home — ^your wife is well." So saying she vanished, and the 
White Lady's Bay is now unhaunted. 
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Oh ! Domine Dens, 

Speravi in te — 
Oh f Care mi Jesu, 

Nunc libera me. 
In dura caten^, 
In miserd poena 

Desidero te. 
Languendo, gemendo, 
£t genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro 

Ut liberes me ! 



TRANSLATED BY H. S. 



Oh ! my God and mv Lord, 

I have trusted in thee ; 
Oh I Jesu, my Love, 

Now liberate me. 
In my enemies' power. 
In affliction's sad hour 

I languish for thee. 
In sorrowing, weeping. 

And bending the knee, 
I adore and implore thee 

To hberate me. 




@Y [POSIES S[»^IFir©IN], @SINIT. 



« Quid iibi tantopere'st mortaliB, qnod nimis segris 
Luctibus indulges ? quid mortem oongemis ac^et t " — LvCR. 3, 946-7. 

' Flba. — A small red insect, remarkable for its agility, and tohieh aueki the blood t^f larger animaU.** 

JoHKBOM's DXCTIONAAT. 



Travelling, like "misery, makes us acquainted mth 
strange bedfellows." It was on a chance visit to the 
great metropolis, some few years since, that I "took 
mine ease" at a snug httle tavern, somewhere between 
a hundred yards and a hundred miles of the Hay- 
market Theatre. A stranger to London, I was in- 
quiring of some of the guests in the coffee-room what 
were the principal sights worth seeing, when I was 
referred to the landlord as not only the best quarter 
for intelligence, but as " a sight in hunself." In a 
minute or two afterwards mine host made his appear- 

i^ce, an unwieldy monster of a man, but with a face 

shining with good humour, and looking singularly 
amiable and apoplectic. " You want to see something, 
do you, sir ?— then I have the greatest curosity in natur, 
I may say in the whole world, and London to boot : 
and when you have seen it you will say it beats the 
Living Skeleton, Madam Two-shoes' exhibition, and 
the Infant Liar to smitherins. Should you like to see 
it?" I of course signified an eager assent, and in a 
moment afterwards the worthy landlord produced— a 
pillbox! 

We must confess that we would at any tune rather 
see the contents of Pandora's box, as the miniature 



receptacle for abominations, and probably turned 
away with some expression of annoyance. ''Wait 
a moment — don't be in too'ereat a hurry," — and off 
went the top of the box, and out hopped with great 
alacrity — "nothing more," there could be scarcely 
anything "^cw," than a flea! — ^we have certainly 
seen more disagreeable things come out of a pill-box ! 
— and which seated himself with ereat composure on 
the back of the worthy Boniface's hand. 

"Now I'll venture a stiffish bet," said mine host, 
" that you are wondering what there is more in that 
flea than any other flea." I must confess mine host 
had exactly hit the very idea that was then puzzling 
my brains. "What d'ye think, sir^ of his wearing a 
collar of gold? — ^look at him through this"— giving 
me a ma^oifying glass, through which I peered at the 
Utile monster, and did behold^ at that part where his 
neck should be — if, peradventure, fleas have necks— a 
shining collar of gold! 

** Twas strange, 'twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous trae." 

For the first time in my unfeeling existence a flea was 
to me an object of commiseration. What had that flea 
done, I should like to know, to be selected from the 
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mt of bis fellow fleas ?—- to be cribbed in^ ooffined upj 
and incarcerated in a pasteboard dungeon ; to view the 
light of heaven and breathe its air through the boles 
made bj a pin's-point on the roof of bis prison, when 
his brother fleas were wandering at their own wild 
wills in all the blessedness qf liberty 7 Vfhj was he» 
like Malaohi, to drag his *' collar of gold/' instead of 
enjoying his saltatorrexercise of leaping seventy times 
his own height ? Why was he to bear the splendid 
but galling signs of rank, when he was neither lord 
mayor nor alderman ? had never gormandized on 
tuiile soup or mulligatawny 7 An injustice had been 
oommittea on that flea — and I felt for that flea, as 
Sterne felt for the starling that cried, ** I can't get 
out." 

It was, however, quite dear, as the poor flea 
''dragged his slow length along" the rough hand of 
his master (he was not the first living thing that had 
been encumoered by a similar burthen I), that he was 
more an object of triumph than sjrmpathy to his pro- 
prietor. " I have had lum ever since he was a young 
un, and I love him as if he was my own babby ; six 
times a day I takes him out of his crib, and gives him 
his vittells."-^'' Victuals 7" we exdab^ied interroga* 
tively. '' Yes," said he, pointing to a red puncture 
in the fleshy part of his thumb, '' there he breakfasts, 
lunches, dmes, teas, and sups, and takes his little 
anacks betweens I Bless him, how he does enjoy it to 
be sure 1 " 

** Oh love, what Is it in this woiU of ours t "-* 
To what thou wilt not make the heart of man cling I 
The prisoner has watched the meanest flower that 
forcea its head between the stones of his dungeon 
floor, and in its simple yet wondrous mechanism hath 
turned from the dark delusions of scepticism and 
doubt, and owned the conviction of belief.* The 
solitary captive has made friends with the unclean 
toad, that visited him in his captivity, and his eyes for 
the first time felt the blessing of tears, when his 
gaoler crushed the repulsive — but to him welcome— in- 
truder ; and here was this mountain of a man actually 
cherishing and owning a svmpathy for the veriest 
atom that is inspired with liffe — a flea ; oh wondrous 
heart of man, that can swell at the grandeur and im- 
mensity of creation, and can throb with feeling at the 
sight of its meanest objects I 

The man put his flea to' bed, "as gently as if he 
loved it," «Dd I— still thinking of that flea— put my- 
self to bed, to think of men, and perhaps of fleas ! 

I laid myself down, first on the right side, and was 
dropping off into a doze, wondering whether the state 
prisoner in the pill box slept in his golden chain, or if 
ne hung it by his side till morning, and slumbered like 
a common flea, in republican simplicity ; when lo ! I 
felt as if he had "wandered from his home," and had 
mistaken the calf of mv leg for his proprietor's thumb 
— a rub and a smart foUowed — and then I composed 
myself to deep again. Hardlv had I forgot the rude 
assault when it was renewed from another quarter — 
and as fast as I was stung, smarted and rubbed — and 
rubbed and. smarted again— heartily wishing all the 
fleas ever created were confined in pill boxes, or feed- 
ing on the thumbs of those who liked them ! 

Worn out with a day's travelling and three parts 
asleep — ^all on a sudden I was roused to consciousness 

* Vide the beantifiil tale of «' Picciola/' 



by a painful digging sensation, as if a corkscrew were 
being driven into me cuticle of my highly irritable 
self. With a sudden clutch, I caught the aggressor 
tn Jiaffranie delicto, and seizing him with finger and 
thumb, I felt THE GOLO chain 1 One surprise 
soon, however* gave way to another, for in an instant 
afterwards I heard "a small, still," but at the same 
time remarkably shrill and piercing voice exclaim— « 

" Halloa, you sir — what tne deuce are you about 7-« 
that hurts-*-don*t you see that the chain is round my 
neck, and if you press in that way, you'll throt— ^ 
throttle me — you calf-head — you dodpole — you 
Johnnv IUw7" 

And I had really lived to be abused by a fleal Let* 
ting the vilifier at liberty, I somewhat tartlv inquired 
" what business had he on my shoulder* and muttered 
something about the lex taHonie," 

" What business ?— he I he I he ! well, that* s a good 
one — I like that!" and here I heard a very audible 
shrill chuckle — ^' Why, I was eating mj supper I what 
did you think I was about 7 — he I he I he 1*' 

" Gro and sup off your master's thumb, and leave 
my carcase alone 1" said I, with perhaps more asperity 
tlum a flea ought to have provoked under any circum- 
stances. 

^' Toujaurs perdrix, man and," (the deuee, thought I 
— he speaks French I —he must be a flea of education I) 
<^ I smelt you out amongst the smoke-dried Londoners. 
I always snuff a man fresh from the country, if he is 
amile off— it's a way with us, you know— hel hel het 
— land you are so good." Here again I fdt the diabo- 
lical little corkscrew at work I 

"You abominable little reptile, set off, or I will 
squeeze your very life out — you bloodrsucking vampire 
*-you destroyer of good men's rest — ^you disturber of 
pleasant dreuns !" I really felt indignant with that 
flea. 

" Now compose yourself 1 1 shall have done direcdv, 
for I am obliged to be modnate in my feeds, — a trifle 
dyspeptic, between ourselves ^ and how, I should like to 
know, would yoii like to be disturbed at your supper? 
What would yon say, when you were swallowmg a 
native, if he were to stick in the middle of your throat, 
and make you a serious remonstrance 7 'Think of 
that. Master Brook!'" 

" Shakespeare, as I live ! Why, you diminutive blood- 
sucker, sup any where you please, but not off my calf!" 

" Wliy, an't I a right to do as I like with my own 7 
An*t fleas the real lords of the creation 7 All the world 
was made for man, — the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, the fish of the sea, — and man was made for 
fleas ; man may live off any garbage, but human blood 
alone is the food for fleas, princely fleas I — ^majestic 
fleas!" 

All at once my talkative companion seemed to in** 
crease in size, and seating himself on his haundies, very 
complacentlv began to address me. There was a atrange 
look of intelngence in his sharp features, and more th^ 
humananimation in his bright piercing twinkling eyes 1 
' " To a philosophic mind there is something ludicrous 
in the airs that miserable creature, man, gives himself; 
he lords it over the creation, and yet is a serf to a 
thing he despises. A flea looks upon man as man does 
upon the carcase of a sheep — as sometlung to be eaten 
— as made merely for his use and enjoyment. But 
the inferiority of the two races is self-evident : if you 
claim to be superior, merely because you are the biggest 
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of the two, my poor, short-sighted friend, you are infe- 
rior, on your own argument, to the unwieldy elephant, or 
the lubherly walrus T Look at the melancholy contrast 
between our mechanism, and muscular streneth, and 
your own, I can, when I am disposed for a little ex- 
ercise, take a leap seventy times my own height — ^you 
will run to the theatre, and applaud a man as if he were 
a god who leaps up one half as high as himself! — and 
then, too, our mental structure — pooh !" (There was 
something very contemptuous in the way the flea 
sneered at our intellectual capabilities ; but I let him 
have his fling out.) 

" And you really mean to set your race before man 
in mental capacity?'' 

" And why not ? we both belong to the same family ; 
both are of the blood-sucking order — only sometimes 
man prefers mutton ; but blood—blood — blood — is our 
cry from the cradle to the grave. But don't take my 
word for it — judge for yourself." 

I immediately became conscious of the presence 
of a vast concourse of fleas, that appeared to be of 
an immense growth, and of a great variety of expres- 
sion : I could see too a difference in their order and 
station. The origmal flea — ^he of the golden chain — 
continued to address me. 

*' Allow me to introduce you to his most vindictive 
majesty, our emperor-— ours is a mixed constitution, 
and we don't acknowledge the sovereign to have more 
than a qualified power ; the only real distinction that 
he possesses is that he is allowea to suck a little more 
blood than any one of his subjects. D'ye perceive any 
analogy between the royal prerogatives of men and 
fleas?— he! he! he! 

'* This gentleman is a flea of eminence — the lord 
hi^h keeper of the great seal, and his majesty's con- 
science — ^and as such, chief of the lawyer tnbe — se- 
cond only to majesty itself in his power of imbibing. 

" You see there,' pointmg to some gay looking fleas 
in scarlet jackets, "we don't want for heroes; they 
are great blood-suckers in their way, and keep up the 
glory of this great nation, much in the same way as 
the glory of your own is kept up, by the quantity of 
blood that has been lost through them. (Had you 
there, old boy, and your militaiy greatness, too, I 
calculate.) 

*' Let us go into the common ranks of flea society, 
and you will find some really respectable professors of 
blood-sucking. 

"That hungry-looking pale-faced flea is a bill- 
discounting attorney. From his looks you would 
imagine he couldn't draw blood at all. bless you! 
you really can't imagine what a gorge the vampire has. 
Allow me to introduce you." Immediately I felt the 
lawyer's proboscis penetrate my skin, and every vein in 
my body appeared to be brought under contribution. 
" Hold, hold, enough — ^you can never have too much 
of a good thing — there, ^t off!" 

" That rascal there might give even you Christiana 
(although an unbeliever, and eschewer of pork himself) 
a lesson on brethren living together in unity. His 
father and one of his brothers are sheriffs' officers, 
another brother a money-lender, another an auc- 
tioneer, and himself an attorney ; so you see how 
beautifully the law of union must work, when they all 



pull together. The usurer lends some unfortunate 
wretch cash at forty or sixty per cent, (citherns a l^al 
rate among the blood-sucking tribe,) and so having 
had a tolerable swill out of the victim, he hands him 
over to the attorney, who, by the way, in his double 
capacity of bill-disoounte% occasionally takes the first 
suck himself — in either case there is very little left in 
his veins, when he gets free from the attorney's fangs ; 
then the attorney hands him over to the auctioneer, 
from whom, if there is any thing to be squeezed, 
sucked, or pumped away, out he comes, veiy flabby 
indeed ; until at last this band of brothers hand him 
over, like a well-squeezed orange, to their relative the 
bailiff a mere husk, but which, with a little hard 
pressing, will yield a few drops to reward his exer- 
tions. There is one peculiarity about this breed of 
' industrious fleas,' they are the only class that prey 
upon one another. Among us, the opprobious reproach 
of ' dog eat dog,' is otherwise never heard ; we leave 
that to the undisturbed enjoyment of those, who ' are 
but a little lower than the angels,' — ^men, wolves and 
sharks." 

My lively friend continued to introduce me in the 
same graphic and characteristic style to several other 
members of flea society, and I had the honour of 
making acquaintance with the relieving officers of their 
poor-law unions, and heard, that when a flea pauper 
seeks relief from those admirable institutions, he is 
set to feed on the carcase of an English pauper, the 
blood of whom affords the poorest and thinnest nutri- 
ment that is capable of keeping a flea's life and soul 
together; and this principle of their poor law I was 
complimented at hearing they had borrowed from our 
own statute books. I was also introduced to the 
directors of several of their loan societies, the keepers 
of their principal gaols, and the owners of their lock- 
up houses, who, with some eminent pawnbrokers, were, 
I was assured, amongst the leading members of the 
blood-sucking fraternity. 

As I found that each of these estimable functionaries 
made it a point, in some way or the other, to squeeze 
a drop out of me, either under the pretence of great 
politeness, or as a specimen of their way of doing busi- 
ness, I found these introductions not only becoming 
very troublesome, but I was afraid absolute depletion 
would be the result, and I determined on making my 
departure, with many thanks for the insight they had 
afforded me into their admirable institutions. 

My valedictory address was received with such a 
marked feeling of regret that the whole tribe insisted 
on taking a persontd leave of me. Each, as he em- 
braced me, mserted his corkscrew proboscis into my 
skin, and for each flea went a drop of blood. I could 
stand this no longer, but with arms and legs resisted 
most vigorously, until I found myself alone in bed, 
painfully smarting under the attacks of my vigorous 
assailants. 

The grey dawn of morning made me at first disposed 
to treat the whole of the preceding events as the sport 
of imagination ; but the appearance of my outward 
man, which rivalled the ruddy mom itself, convinced me 
that I had come to a rash conclusion ; that it was no 
dream, and that I had actually enjoyed " A Night wi' 
the Industrious Fleas." 



THE POOR GIRL AND THE ANGELS. 



" Sleep, saintly poor one I sleep, sleep on, 
And, waking, find thy laboon done." — Chaslxb Lamb. 



We never remember seeing any notice of the dear old 
legend we are about to relate, save in some brief and 
exquisite lines by Charles Lamb ; and yet, how simply 
and quaintly it confirms our childhood's faith, when 
heaven seemed so much nearer to earth than it has 
ever been since; and we verily believed that angels 
watched over the good and pure of heart ! 

Once upon a time there lived in a far off country 
place, the name of which has lone since passed into 
oblivion, a young girl whom we shall call Alice, with 
an aged and bedrid mother dependent upon her exer- 
tions for their sole support. And although at all periods 
they fared hardly enough, and sometimes even wanted 
for bread, Alice never suffered herself to be cast down, 
placmg her whole trust in Him who '' tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb." And when better days 
came again, who so glad and thankful as that young 
girl? 

It may be all very pretty and picturesque for poets 
and artists to picture to themselves calm, peaceful 
scenes of rural loveliness; in the foreground of which 
they generally place some happy village maid, sitting 
in the cottage porch at the sunset hour, and singing 
merrily at her wheel : even as bright-eyed and glad- 
hearted damsels of our own times take up their sewing 
only as a pleasant excuse to be silent and alone, that 
they may indulge in sweet and gentle musing. But 
let us not forget that that which is as a pastime to 
the few, may be to the many a weary and never- 
ending toil \ engrossing the day that seems so long, 
and yet is not half long enough for all they have to 
do; — breaking into the quiet hours set apart by 
nature for rest, and mingling even with their troublea 
dreams. Thus it was oftentimes with our poor heroine ! 
And yet she sang, too, but generally hymns, for such 
sprang most readily to her lips, and seemed most in 
harmony with her lonely and toilsome life-— while her 
aged mother would lie for hours listening to what 
seemed to her as a gush of sweet prayerful music, and 
not questioning but the songs of the good upon earth 
might be heard and echoed by the ang^els in heaven ! 
Poor child ! it was sad to see thee toil so hard — but 
beautiful to mark thy filial devotion and untiring 
love — thy thankfulness to . have the work to do, 
otherwise both must have starved long since !— thy 
trust in Providence, that for her sake it would give 
thee streneth for thy laborious tasks — the hope that 
would not die, of better times — the feilh that grew all 
the brighter and purer through trials — ^the store of 
sweet and pious thoughts that brought thee such 

gleasant comfort, and gave wings to many a weary 
our of earthly toil. 
For years Alice had contrived to lay by enough to 
pay the rent of their little cottage, ready against the 
period when it should become due ; but now, f ither 
from the widow's long illness, or the hardness of the 
times, which ever presses in seasons of national or 
commercial difficulty most heavily upon those least 



able to struggle against its additional weight, the day 
came round and found her unprepared. It so hap- 
pened that the old landlord was dead, and his suc- 
cessor one of those stem men, who, without being ac- 
tually hard-hearted, have a peculiar creed of their own 
with regard to the poor, which they are never weary 
of repeating ; holding poverty to be but as another 
name for idleness, or even crime! — a baneful error 
which has done much to plunge its unhappy victims 
into their present fallen condition; — and yet even he was 
touched by her tears, and meek deprecating words, 
and consented to give her one week's grace, in the 
which she reckoned to have finished and got paid for 
the work she then had in the house. And although 
the girl knew, that in order to effect this, she must 
work day and night, she dared ask for no longer 
delay, and was even grateful to him for granting her 
request. 

*' It will be a lesson to her not to be behind-hand in 
future," thought her stern companion, when he found 
himself alone ; '' no doubt the girl has been idling of 
late, or spending her money on that pale-coloured 
hood she wore, (although, sooth to say, nothing could 
have been more becoming to her delicate complexion,) 
instead of having it ready as usual." And yet, sleeping 
or waking, her grateful thanks haunted him strangely, 
almost winning him to gentler thoughts — we say al- 
most, for deep-rooted prejudices such as his, were 
hard — very hard to overcome. 

Alice returned home with a light heart. 

" Well ?" said the widow, anxiously. 

"All right, mother; with God's blessing we will 
yet keep the dear old cottage in which you tell me you 
were bom." 

" And hope to die — " 

" Not yet— not yet, dear mother ! " exclaimed the 
girl, passionately. "What would become of your 
poor Alice, if she were to lose you ?" 

"And yet I am but a burden on your young 
life—" 

" No, no, — a blessing rather ! " 

Alice was right ; labour and toil only ask an object 
-^something to love, and care, and work for, to make 
it endurable, and even sweet ! And then kissing her 
mother, but saying not a word of all she had to do, 
the girl took off the well preserved hood and cloak 
which had given rise to such unjust animadversions, 
and putting them carefully aside, sat down in a hope- 
ful spirit to her wheel. The dark cloud which had 
hung over her in the morning seemed already break- 
ing, and she could even fancy the blue sky again in 
the distance. 

All that day she only moved from her work to pre- 
pare their simple meals, or wait upon the helpless but 
not selfish invalid, who, but for the ey^ of watchful 
love ever bent upon her, would have striven painfully 
to perform many a little duty for herself, rather than 
tax those willing hands, always so ready to labour in 
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her behalf. And when night came, fearing to cause 
that dear mother needless anxiety, Alice lay down 
quietly by her side, watching until she had fallen 
asleep ; and then rising noiselessly, returned to her 
endless tasks. And yet, somehow, the harder she 
worked, the more it seemed to grow beneath her 
weary fingers : the real truth of the matter was, she 
had overrated her own powers, and was unaware of 
the much longer time it would take for the completion 
of the labour than she had allowed herself. But it 
was too late tp think of all this now ; the trial must 
be made, and Heaven, she doubted not, would give her 
strength to go through with it. Oh I happy — thrice 
happy I are they who have deserved to possess this 
pure and child-like faith > shedding its gentle light on 
the darkest scenes of life. 

Morning broke at length over the distant hills ; and 
Alice, flinging open the casement, felt refreshed by 
the cool breezfif and gladdened by the hymning of the 



birds already up and at their orisons ; or exchanged a 
kind good morrow with the peasants going fordi to 
their early labour. No wonder that those rough un- 
tutored men, gazing upwards on her pale calm face, 
and listening to her gentle tones, felt a sort of super- 
stitious reverence ip their hearts, as though there was 
^ blessing in that kindly greeting which boded of 
good. 

The. widow noticed, with that quickTBightedneas a( 
affection which even the very blind seem gifted with in 
the presence of those they love, that her child looked, 
if possible, a thought paler than usual ; and for all 
the bright smile that met hen every time Alice, feelr 
ing conscious of her gase, looked up from her work, 
marked how wearily the heavy eyelids drooped over 
the aching eyes, and yet she never dreamed of the de- 
ception which had been practised in love, to soothe 
and allay her fond anxiety ; and tlie girl was well con- 
tent that it should be so. 




It so happened, that about noon, as she sat spinning 
in the cottage porch, the new landlord passed that 
way on horseback, and was struck with her sad and 
weaned looks, — for of late she had indeed toiled far 
beyond her strength, and this additional fatigue was 
almost too much for her. But still that stem man said 
within himself, ^' It is ever thus with the poor» they 



work hard when actually obliged tO do so, and it is a 
just punishment for their improvidenoe and idleni»9 at 
other times. — And yet,'' he added, a moment after, as 
he turned his horse's head, half lingeringly, '^ aha is 
very young» too." 

AUee looked up at the aoimd ef retreating footsteps, 
but too late for her to catch that half rekntiag gUBce^ 
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or it might have encouraged her to ask an extension of 
the lime allotted her, — aye, even if it were but one 
single day! but he had passed on ere the timid girl 
could banish from her mind the fearful remembrance 
of his former harshness. 

Another weary day and sleepless night glided on 
thus, and the third evening found her still at her spin- 
ning, with the same smile on her lips, and hope and 
trust in her breast. 

*• Is there nothing that I can do to help ypu, my 
Alice?*' asked her mother, who grieved to see her 
obliged to toil so hard. 

** Nothing, — unless^ indeed, you will tell me some 
tale of old times, as you used to years ago, when I 
was a child." 

" Why you are but a child now," said the widow, 
with a mournful smile ; and then inwardly comparing 
her lot with that of other girls of the same age, she re- 
lapsed into a train of sad and silent musings, and Alice 
knew that they were sad, by the quivering lip and 
contracted brow. 

" Come, mother dear !*' said she, ** I am waiting to 
hear your story." 

And then the widow began to relate some simple 
reminiscences of bygone times, possessing a strange 
interest for that lonely girl, who knew so little of life, 
save in these homely and transient revealings ; falling 
asleep in the midst through weariness, for she ever 
grew weak and exhausted as night came on ; but pre- 
sently awoke again half bewildered. 

** Where was I, Alice?" asked the invalid gently. 

'* Asleep, dear mother! I was in hopes," replied her 
companion, with a smile. 

•• Oh ! forgive me, I could not help it. But you 
will not sit up very long ? " 

" No, no ! good night." 

** Good night, and God bless you, my child ! " said 
the widow ; and a few minutes afterwards Alice was 
again the only wakeful thing in that little cottage, if 
indeed she could be called so with her half-closed 
eyes, and wandering thoughts, although it is true the 
busy fingers toiled on mechanically at their task. The 
very clock ticked with a dull, drowsy sound, and the 
perpetual whizzing of her wheel seemed almost like a 
lullaby. 

Presently the girl began to sing in a low voice, in 
order to keep herself awake, hymns as usual — low, 
plaintive, and soothing ; while the widow heard them 
m her sleep, and dreamed of heaven. But all would 
not do, and she arose at length and walked noiselessly 
up and down the room, trying to shake off the drowsy 
feeling that oppressed and weighed upon her so heavily. 
And then, opening the casement, sat by it to catch the 
cool breath of night upon her fevered brow, and watch 
the myriad stars looking down in their calm and silent 
beauty upon earth. How naturally prayer comes at 
such times as these. Alice clasped her faded hands in- 
voluntarily, and, although no words were uttered, her 
heart prayed ! We have called her in our love, pure 
and innocent ; but she of her holier wisdom knew that 
she was but a weak and erring creature after all, and 



took courage only from remembering that there is 
One who careth even for the very flowers of the field, 
and' how much more for the children of earth. But 
gradually as she sat thus in the pale starlight, the 
white lids drooped over the heavy eyes — her hands 
unclasped and sunk slowly and listlessly down ; — the 
weary and toil-worn frame had found rest at last ! 

And then the room seemed filled on a sudden with 
a strange brightness, and where poor Alice bad sat erst 
while at her wheel, is an angel with shining hair, and 
raiment white and radiant as a sunbeam ; while another 
bends gently over the slumberer, and looking first at 
her, and then at her companion, smiles pityingly ; and 
the girl smiles, too, in her sleep ; and as if still haunted 
by her favourite hymn tunes, sings again very faintly ana 
sweetly, until the sounds die lingeringly away at length 
upon the still night air. Fast and noiselessly ply these 
holy ones at their love task, while the whizzing of the 
busy wheel, accompanied by a gentle rushing sound, 
as of wings, alone disturbed the profound silence of 
that little chamber. And now morning broke again 
over the earth, and their mission performed, they have 
sped away to their bright home rejoicingly ! 

Alice awoke trembling from her long and refreshing 
slumber, thinking how she must work doubly hard to 
redeem those lost hours. She drew her wheel towards 
her — she looked wildly at it, rubbing her eyes to be 
sure that she was not still dreaming ; and then gazed 
around the quiet apartment, where all remained just as 
she had left it: — but the task— the heavy task for 
which she had marked out four more weary days and 
nights of toil, and feared even then not having time 
enough to complete it, lay ready finished before her ! 
But after a little time the girl ceasing to wonder, or 
remembering to whom she had prayed on the previous 
night, guided by an unerring instinct, knelt down and 
poured out her full heart in . a gush of prayerful 
thanksgiving to Heaven I And we can almost fancy 
the angels standing a Httle way off, smiling upon each 
other and on her, even as they had done before, and 
rejoicing in their own work. 

We are told in the legend, that from that hour the 
widow and her good and pious child never knew want 
again. It may be that Alice's employer was pleased 
with her diligence and punctuality ; or the stern land- 
lord shamed out of his prejudices by the unlooked-for 
appearance of the glowing and happy face of his 
youthful tenant, three days before the appointed time, 
with the money ready, and many grateful thanks be- 
side, for what she termed his kindness in waiting so 
long for it ; or there was a charm in that web, woven 
by holy hands, which brought Alice many more such 
tasks, with better payment, and longer time to com- 
plete them in. The only thing that makes us sad in 
this simple and beautiful legend is that the age of 
such like miracles should have passed away. And 
yet, fear not, ye poor and suffering children of toil !— 
only be gentle and pure-hearted as that young girl — 
trust as she trusted — pray as she prayed — ^and he sure 
that Heaven in its own good time will deliver you I 

E.Y. 
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)IoRE than a year has passed^, since Mr. Robert Bell (in 
evil hour for him) produced his comedy of "Mothers 
AND Daughters," at Covent Garden Theatre, then 
under the jocund managementof Mr. Bunn. The comedy 
was in every respect successful. Many of its scenes 
were cheered throughout, and at the fall of the curtain 
the applause was loud, long and unanimous. The 
author nad achieved his happy purpose ; his friends 
ipight congratulate him on the glad event ; the public 
possessed an additional enjoyment, — another good co- 
medy. Such were our thoughts as the curtain <kscand- 
Ing, the applause rang through the house ; when lo ! Mr. 
Coope|r« stage-manager, stepped forth and announced 
the play for repetition (it was then Tuesday) on — ^th© 
following Saturday! It was immediately obvious to 
the meanest understanding exercised at all in play- 
house doings, that however the public might relish the 
comedy, the manager was determined they should have 
but bnef enjoyment of it. The Saturday arrived, but 
vrith it no " Mothers and Daughters." The comedy 
was never played again. The manager extinguished 
the dramatist. 

Mr. Bell has now published a second edition of his 
play, and vnth it a narrative of its hapless history in 
the shape of an " explanatory preface ;*' from which 
we make the subjoinect.'extracts, that Mr. Bell may, in 
his own graced, good-humoured way,' ("no man bears 
sorrow better/') relate the disappointments and per- 
plexities that beset a man in an attempt to place his 
comedy upon the stage; and worse — ^the annoyance 
and injustice that may reward his success. It is bad 
enough — ^yea, yery trying to the philosophy of a 



Chrislian play-writer — ^to be damned by the town ; (we 
flatter ourselves that upon this point we may be re- 
ceived as an authority). Far more than irksome is it 
to hear the public — ^that vnth all its occasional folly, 
tyranny and ignorance, must still be called the dis- 
cerning, — screaming and roaring at the dramatist, as 
though it would have the manager fling him into the 
pit to be eaten aUve for his last iniquity. Dissonant are 
cat-calls, cutting the veiy heart-strings of an author ; 
disgusting, too, the cry of " apok)^" from that fraction 
of the insulted tovm, a Levite tailor in the boxes who 
has come in veith an order ; humiliatins the looks of 
the actors behind, who, relieved of a load of care, pass 
the fallen dramatist with glances of injury; or if, 
indeed, they sympathize with his distress, it is with 
the warmth and fervour of a hangman towards a de- 
ftinct thief— and that, too, of his own killing. But then 
there is good reason for this. It is a green-room 
axiom, that no damned play ever contained a decent 
part; therefore the audience have very properly re- 
yeneed the vnrong done by the author to the actors. 
And so the damned author, frozen by the pkyers, 
almost shrinking from the looks of the very door- 
keeper, goes to his bed. He rises the next day, and 
looks into the morning papers, with the same horrid 
interest that a housebreaker may peep into the " Hue 
and Cry." Well, all this is terrible enough ; but there 
is no hypocrisy in the condemnation of the town ; you 
are hissed, hooted, yelled, groaned at, with a true 
English frankness. All this is mercy, ffentleness, sweet 
remonstrance, when compared with the urbanity of a 
manager, who praises your comedy to the edio one 
moment, and the next, hisses it vigorously in his sleeve* 
Besides, a manager (such things have been done) may 
force the town to swaUowaplay ; but the town can use 
no such gentle violence on the manager. Mr. Bell was 
called for by the audience, and bowed to them from the 
boxes. In that very minute, when the author's fiw* 
was radiant vdth honest triumph, did Mr. Bunn drop 
over him the managerial extinguisher. We shall now 
let Mr. Bell tell his own story : — 

"The fate of ' Mothers and Daughters' is unique. It is a 
case per te. Nothing like it ever happened beforoi and I hope 
nothing like it may erer happen again. And it ia solely in the 
desire to prevent it from passing into a precedent, that the ad- 
■ventores of this comedy are herein about to be narrated. 

'* Some plays have been enthusiastically received by ma- 
nagers, and then turned out of doors by audiences. But here 
is a play which was enthusiastically receiTcd by the audience, 
and then turned out of doors by the manager. Some plays have 
unfortunately failed ; but here is a play which succeeded unfor- 
tunately. Managers are generally glad to cultivate the prospect 
of profit held out by a successful novelty ; but here is a case in 
which the manager took considerable pains to prevent the sue- 
cesafoi novelty from becoming profitable to himself or any body 
else. This last statement, in a commercial country like England, 
(and, of course, it is only in a commercial point of view I have 
any right to suppose it can affect the manager's credit,) will be 
entirely uninte£gible. But I beg the courteous reader to bear 
in mind that I do not expect him to understand it. I do not 
understand it myself, and am never likely to be able to under- 
stand it, though I have left no means or methods of investiga- 
tion untoied— no avenues of inquiry unexplored— no oradea un- 
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questioned— to obtain a tatiafutoiy explanation of the reason 
why Mr. Bunn treated, not me so ill, bat hi mself. There are 
some things, howeyer, not the less true, merely because they are 
incredible." 

The comedy was offered to Mr. Webster, at the 
Haymarket, but Mr. Farren refused the part — an old 
sin this with Mr. Farren— and the piece was taken to 
Mr. Bunn. 

'* Well — the next scene in this erentful history was St. James's 
Place. Mr. Bunn had just entered upon the aunagement of 
CoTent Garden. It was the only theatre at which this comedy 
could then be produced ; and the only alternative that seemed 
open to me, was either to put the MS. into the fire, or into the 
hands of Mr. Bunn. I decided upon the latter course. Per- 
haps I ought to ha?e preferred the former ; but MSS. are so 
slow in their growth, that while they are growing to maturity, 
one is apt to acquire a foolish habit of hoping a better fate for 
them. Mr. Bunn*a approval of the play was no less emphatie 
than Mr. Webeter's. I had the managers with me at all OTents* 
and it seemed as if Fortune could never weary of doing me good 
offices in every direction, except that which led to &e critical 
sanction of Mr. Farren. 

** Strangely enough, Mr. Bunn had no sooner read the co- 
medy, tlun he arrived at the concltuion that Mr. Farren was 
the only actor who could do justice to the character of Lord 
Merlin; and, before he had communicated with me on the 
subject, he actually offered him an engagement for the two 
months of the Haymarket recess, to appear in this very part I 
Mr. Bunn was, of course, ignorant of Mr. Farren's judgment in 
the matter. But in any case Mr. Farren could not come. He 
had provincial engagements. 

" It is worthy of note, that both managers, men of exnerienoe 
and observation, thought the character peculiarly suited to Mr. 
Farren ; but that Mr. Farren, to use the green-room phrase, 
could not see himself in it. If actors were never to play parts, 
except such parts as they eonld see themselves in iMlbrahand, 
they woidd do themselves great injustice. True geniua must 
create as well as embody. 

" Mr. Bunn confessed frankly to me that he felt the want of 
Mr. Farren in this part, a terrible difficulty. But as there are 
different aspects to the same humanity, and different mode^ of 
presenting and yet preserving the same truth, I did not think it 
an iosuperable difficulty. I thought it possible that a comedy 
might be played without Mr. Farren ; by which I hope nobody 
will suppose that I undervalue Mr. Farren's conspicuous abi- 
lities. I merely drew that inference from the fact that comedies 
had been produced on the English stage before Mr. Farren's 
time, and from the presumption that they might continue to be 
produced even in time to come. I thought that, as there was 
a serious side to the character of XordJfer/in, as well as a comic 
one, and as, indeed, there lay a very grave purpose at the bot- 
tom, an actor of a totally opposite cast might bring out the 
expression of the portrait as justiy, although, perhaps, not so 
effectively, as Mr. Farren. I ventured to suggest this to Mr. 
Bunn. 

'* The comedy was now handed over to the stage-manager. 
It was a step nearer to the green-room. It had arrived in 
the theatre, and been read by Mr. Bartiey — upon whose judg- 
ment I place especial stress — who literally pronounced a pa- 
negyric upon it. Certainly there never was a play had so many 
cheering and unexceptionaole and influential omens in its favour. 
Had I been skilled in astrology, I might have begun to suspect 
that my lucky star was shining too brightiy. 

*' Mr. Bartiey had but one misgiving. What was to be done 
with Lord Merlin ? There was but one individual on the stage 
who could realize the author's precise intention ; and that indi- 
vidual was Mr. Farren ! Mr. hartley's impression on this point 
was so strong, that he could hardly credit the fact that Mr. 
Farren held a di^erent opinion ; he seemed to think that it was 
like Mr. Farren differing from Mr. Farren. But so it was ; 
and there was no help for it. It was suggested that Mr. 
Yandenhoff should be requested to read the part. This was, if 
you please, a leap in the dark. The character waa out of his 
usual way. But I have great faith in what may be done by a 
man of superior attainments when he applies himself to a new 
pursuit. I was not dssappotnted in the sequel; and if the 
comedy had not been strangled in its cradle, Mr. Yandenhoff 
would have ably vindicated t&e propriety of an experiment which 
I cannot svffideaUy thank him for having undertaken. 



*' In the meanwhile Mr. Bartiey expressed considerable hesi- 
tation about the cast generally. He was obliging enough to 
say that the comedy required a much stronger cast than the re- 
sources of the theatre could command: that it wanted such 
actors as EUiston, Munden, and others of that day ; and, with a 
friendly zeal for which I am bound to be grateftil, he advised me 
to reconsider the prudence of bringing it out under such circum- 
stances. He assured me that instead of running thirty or forty 
nights, as, properly cast, it ought to run, it woiUd probably not 
live beyond fifteen or twenty. I refer to Mr. BarUey's judicious 
counsel, because it is due to him to acknowledge the soundness 
of his advice ; and also for the sake of showing Uiat I voluntarily 
incurred the risk of running only fifteen or twenty nights, pre- 
suming the comedy to succeed on the first night, which was the 
great risk after all.'' 

Mr. Farren may veiy fairlj he charged bj Mr. Bell 
with the ill-fortune of his comedy. It was the actor's 
dnty to the author, the manager, and the town to play 
the part. Whilst, however, our stage is so lamentably 
deficient in acting talent, the author must ever be i^ 
the mercy of the players. In France, for instance, 
Mr. Bell would have met with no difficulty. For this 
reason,— every theatre has actors quite as good as 
Mr. Farren, and some with whom it would be the ex- 
cess of the ridiculous to make any comparison. Paris 
has, at least, twenty Messrs. Farren : — 

'< It was a heavy trouble to me that, whichever way I turned, 
this image of Mr. Farren rose up before me, with that jaunty, 
pinched, old-gentlemanly air, so familiar to the public^ and 
which seemed in every body's imagination the exact ideal of 
Lord Merlin, Even Mr. Yandenhoff at rehearsal looked ai^ if 
he had been bemtched into a sort of wraith of the absent come- 
dian ; — and people cracked spectral jokes about him, which had 
something of the ghastly effect of blue lights let in upon a scene 
of high comedy. Nothing could be more humorously dismal. 
The figure haunted me incessantly, and its sharn, licorous tones 
9very now and then seemed to ring through the aialogue. There 
was no getting rid of it. I tried all sorts of exorcisms in vain* 
The Presence, like an ill-omened bird, brooded over the play (9 
the last. All this was well enough, or ill enough, through the 
twilight rehearsals, on the dim, shadowy stage at noon, when, 
whatever scanty light there was could only struggle in obliquely 
through strange loops in the roof ; but it was to be hoped that 
this night-mare, or day-mare, would vanish in the broad lustre 
of the lighted theatre, when the heart of the merry audience 
would be stirred by eager expectation, and the action to be 
realised, whatever might be the issue, would at least have the 
advantage of being developed in shapes too palpable to admit of 
any disturbing ixifluences. I thought J was safe here, at all 
events* and that Mr. Vandenhoff's Lord Merlin would be a 
portrait so individual and distinct, and, above all, so unlike Mr. 
Farren, that nobody could trace in it — or in the character as 
rendered by Mr. Yandenhoff— any of Mr. Farren's peculiar and 
dissimilar lineaments. I was mistaken. Like the grisly head 
of Winter in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, the eyes of Mr, 
Farren glared upon me through Lord Merlin, move where I 
would ; and as invisible ink gives out precisely the same purport, 
no matter by whose hand it Is held to the fire, so Lord Merlin 
was still Mr. Farren, let who would assume the costume and 
' speak the speech.' The critics unanimously declared that they 
saw Mr. Farren all through the part. Their unanimity on this 
point was so remarkable, that one might almost suspect it to 
have been got up by concert or stratagem." 

We now come to the readins and the rehearsals — 
it had four — of the comedy. Under the mana£;ement 
of Mr. Macready, it would have been rehearsed every 
day for a month; and the actors would have been 
made to act their parts every morning, that the author 
might have had some notion of ihe way in which they 
intended to use him at night. 

'' Let us now conduct the comedy with all dne honoiin into 
the green room. The company are assembled. Mr. Bartiey 
reads the play. Every body concenied entertains the stranger 
with the most cordial good- will. All the soenes tell secoeaslully 
(a good omen) on the habitual nerves of the listeners. The 
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parts are cast and distribated ; and ,the pleasant group, with 
their various flactuating anticipations, break up like a. flight of 
birds. This was on Saturday, January 14th, 1843. 

** To those who are acquainted with the preparations. requisite 
for putting a five-act comedy on the stage, with any reasonable 
hope of success, it is needless to observe that some little time 
is necessary for study, and for such a number of rehearsals as 
will enable the performers not only to master the flnette of the 
dialogue (to say nothing about character), but to acquire a cer- 
tain degree of fluency in its delivery — that fluency which is the 
life-blood of acted comedy. But to those who are not familiar 
with stage mysteries, it may be as well to add, that the time 
usually consumed in these preliminaries (as essential for the 
actors as the author), is about a month or six weeks, according 
to circumstances. In France, where these matters are much 
better ordered, a still longer period is devoted to this purpose. 

'* Some notion of the care that was bestowed upon this comedy 
may be formed from the circumstance, that it had four rehear- 
sals between the day when it was read in the green-room, and 
the night of its production on the stage ; and some of these re- 
hearsals, too, were scrambled for amongst a mob of people who 
were trying to hurry forward, in the same helter-skelter way, a 
tumultuous opera of such multitudinous magnificence, that it 
must have put the printer to his wits' end to squeeze its descrip- 
tive particulars into a double play-bill ! To suppose that any 
actors could be ready to do justice to a new play, or to them- 
selves, at such short notice, would be preposterous ; bat in this 
case, where some of the characters did not sit quite easily upon 
the performers, the utmost that could be hoped for was to es- 
cape a complete and disgraceful failure. How much praise, then, 
is due to the artists who, under such circumstances, carried the 
play triumphantly through its perilous ordeal ? 

" ' Mothers and Daughters ' was produced on Tuesday, 24th 
January, and the play-bill of that day was filled with announce- 
ments up to the following Saturday, This is a significant fea- 
ture in the case. If Mr. Bunn intended to give the comedy the 
smallest chance of success, he would have left room for its repe- 
tition, while the impression it made was yet fresh. But he 
never intended that it should succeed; for reasons like those 
which made Dr. Johnson sleep without a night-cap— reasons 
which shall never be revealed to the remotest posterity, and 
which nobody will ever take the trouble to inquire into. 

** The representation was entirely successful. All the news- 
papers, with their infinite shades of critical opinion, agreed 
upon this point. The reception was in the highest degree 
gratifying to everybody— except the manager. He was the 
only dissentient in the house. 

"Mr. Bunn arrived just before the dose of the performance. 
He was in time for the clamorous applause that crowned the 
final efforts of the performers ; and before he retired from his 
box, the play — ^agreeably to the arrangements previously made 
— wfl* announced for repetition on the following Saturday, 
The audience were evidently taken by surprise at such an ex-' 
traordinary and unprecedented postponement of a successful 
drama, and cried out for its repetition on the following night. 
Their enthusiasm was drowned by the fiddles. 

'* It might, perhaps, be said, that the play bill ought not to be 
taken as conclusive evidence of the manager's intention not to 
repeat the comedy before Saturday, as he could have easily dis- 
placed the entertainments announced for the intervening nights, 
had the reception of the comedy seemed to him such as would 
warrant him in doing so ; but it is quite clear that he really did 
not mean to displace those entertainments under any circum- 
stances, simply because he did not leave his box until the stage- 
manager had already a^ted upon the arrangement laid down in 
the bill, so that he could not have averted tiie fulfilment of that 
arrangement, unless, like Sir Boyle Roche's bird, he could have 
been in two places at once. 

" The comedy was found too lengthy in representation, and 
* the following Thursday was appointed for the purpose of effect- 
ing the necessary curtailments, the company being called toge^ 
ther by Mr, Bunn for that purpose, 

** In the meanwhile, the playbill of Wednesday was issued 
with this announcement : — * The New Comedy of *' Mothers and 
Daughters" having been successful, will be repeated on the 
following Saturday.' Here at least was an acknowledgment, 
churlish enough to be sure, that the comedy was successful. 
On Wednesday, however, some new light broke in upon the 
manager, and the playbill of Thursday came out with this 
stfurtling advertisement, in place of that which had previously 



appeared :— ' The new and successful Comedy of ** Mothers and 
Daughters " will be repeated three times a week.' Here then 
was a comedy postponed for fourdajrs after its first appearance, 
and in the interval announced for repetition three times a week ; 
as if, during the period of its withdrawal, it had somehow con- 
trived to increase its power of attraction. But the flattering 
promise of the playbill was only designed to hoax the public — 
not the author. I was very soon undeceived. It was evident, 
from an interview I had with Mr. Bunn on the Thursday, that 
he was in the meshes of a dilemma of his own creating ; and 
that he would have acted more candidly if he had never an- 
nounced the comedy for repetition at all — more honestly, if he 
had never put it into rehearsal. It was plain to see that he 
had calculated all along on the failure of the play ; that he had 
so to speak, made a sort of provision for its failure ; that he 
was disappointed by its success, for which, in fact, he had 
made no provision ; and that, expert as he is in strategy, he 
really did not know how to extricate himself from this comical 
embarrassment. There was clearly nothing to be done -in the 
way of argument : sundry expedients were thrown out, hut 
they were dispersed like dust in a whirlwind ; and so the in- 
terview ended, Mr. Bunn promising to communicate with me 
as soon as he had resolved upon his plans. 

" I never heard from Mr. nnnn again. I might have waited 
till Doomsday, had I waited for any further communication. 

'* The announcement that the comedy would be repeated 
three times a-week, remained in the bills on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday. On Monday, it was changed to ' Due notice 
will be given of the next performance of the Comedy of 
'* Mothers and Daughters." ' This ' due notice * is still ' due.* 
For three or four days longer the amiable fiction was repub- 
lished ; and then the name of the comedy was finally dropped 
out altogether." 

We now come to the law of the matter. Mr. Bell, 
with characteristic spirit, which deserves the commen- 
dation and gratitnde of all who may henceforth trust 
five-act comedies to certain managers, resolved to call 
Mr. Bunn to account. 

"The substantive question here is this : Whether a manager 
is justified iu withdrawing a play which the public has approved, 
and the success of which, on its first representation, he has 
himself acknowledged in his bills ? 

" I felt that, even if I were indifferent to the assertion of 
any personal reputation involved in the sudden death of a suc- 
cessful play, this was a question I had no right to compromise. 
It appeared to me that an obvious principle of common justice 
had been recklessly violated, and that I should be in some sort 
particeps criminis if I submitted to it. To acquiesce in a wrong 
is to^ confirm and consummate it. I resolved not to submit, but 
to bring this question to issue at any sacrifice. • • • • • 

" My object was not to recover pecuniary damages from Mr. 
Bunn, but to vindicate the principle he had outraged. This 
vindication would have been complete in the reproduction of the 
comedy, and its repetition for a few nights, simply to show that 
a play which was successful on its first representation is entitled 
to a longer trial and a further test. I gave this alternative to 
Mr. Bunn, and at last he embraced it ; but by a very remarkable 
coincidence, just as he agreed to reproduce the comedy, the 
theatre was suddenly shut up by the proprietors 1 

" Nothing now remained but to remove it from ' Common- 
Garden ' to the Common Pleas. While the necessary steps 
were taking for this purpose, I was informed that there was a 
prospect of one of the large houses coming, into Mr. Bnnn's 
hands in the winter — that the pear was in fact ripening for him 
— and that in such an event, he would at once bring out the 
comedy. I was very willing to abide the issue, and waited 
patiently. The pear ripened sure enough, and Mr. Bunn be- 
came lessee of Drury Lane. Now was the time for the re- 
demption of his undertaking. But, unless it were to be set to 
music, or reduced to a ballet of action, there was no earthly 
visible means by which this play — embracing only about tea 
charactera^ould be represented at the great national establish- 
ment, 

' Where Garrick trod and Grisi lives to dance.' 

'* Of course, all expectation was now at an end ; and Mr. 
Bunn being unable to produce the comedy, which he professed 
himself exceedingly anxious to do, offered to make a statement 
to that effect, in which the principle I aought to establish 
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flbottld be clearly acknowledged ; confirming this acknowledg- 
ment and submission by relinquisbing all claim upon the acting 
right in the comedy, and by paying, in addition to all the legal 
expenses incnrred, a small sum towards the cost of publication. 
As I have a strong arersion to settling by Uw any matters that 
can be as effectually and more simply adjusted by reason, and 
as this statement explicitly ^ran/« the whole question at issue, 
so that the case can never be referred to hereafter as a precedent 
to the injury of others, I made no hesitation in accepting the 
proposed amende. I believe I have rendered better service to 
the interests of dramatic literature in accepting this statement, 
than I could have done by making a hostile demonstration in a 
court of law, by which I might have obtained a larger personal 
indemnification, but with a less satisfactory admission of the 
general principle at stake." 

In this we quite agree with Mr. Bell. All drama- 
tists are indebted to him for the manly vindication of 
a principle which involves their very professional 
existence. Indeed, the Dramatic Authors' Society is, 
it is said, touched with such admiration and gratitude 
towards Mr. Bell for his persevering championship of 
their rights, that it is reported — though we do not 
vouch for the truth of the rumour — they propose to 
strike a gold medal, and award it to the author of 
" Mothers and Daughters," in honour of the occasion. 
The act will only be worthy of the hody ! "We have 
now to find room for Mr. Bunn's apology for the use 
of the extinguisher : — 

'* The only liberty I have used with Mr. Bunn's letter is the 
omission of two or three complimentary phrases, which shed a 
sort of opal light upon the transaction without making it a 
whit more clear. This letter was addressed to my solicitor. 

** ' Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
" 'Jan, 3, 1844. 
« < Mt Dea^s Sir, 

'* ' Regretting, as I do, the disappointment created by the 
non-repetition of Mr. Bell's comedy of Mothers andDaughters," 
I beg to repeat that it arose from no want of merit in the 
comedy itself (of which I entertained the same opinion I have 
ever expressed, that it is one of our best of modem comedies), 
but is entirely to be attributed to the crippled state of the 
theatre, and the impossibility of doing it justice by those means 
which previous failures had left in my hands. 

** ' The best opinion I can give you of Mr. Bell's comedy is, 
that I would have done it this season at Drury Lane, if I pos- 
sessed a company capable of doing it justice. 

*" I am most happy in putting an end to the litigation be- 
tween Mr. Bell and myself, by the payment of j^50 towards 
the expenses incurred by Mr. Bell in printing the comedy, as 
well as his legal expenses, and of ceding to him the entire 
right of representing that comedy. 

'* ' I do this, not merely to express my sense of Mr. Bell's 
forbearance throughout sll the unpleasantry which has arisen, 
but my highest appreciation of his gentlemanly conduct, &c., 
&c. 

« < If I knew how, either to Mr. Bell himself, or to the 
merits of his comedy, I could offer higher tribute, I would 
do 80. 

** * Yours, &c. A. BuMN. 

" • /. Abbott, Beq,, ^e. ^c' " 

Mr. Bell truly observes : — 

** Under any circomstanoes, an English oomedy ought to be 



received with reasonable indulgence. The attempt, always at- 
tended with great difficulties, is now more difficult than ever. 
' Both the stage and the people are out of joint for this sort of 
production in its pure integrity. People are growing too carped 
with care — too worldly — too sectarian for the gauds of the pUy- 
house. And you cannot carve Closet Comedies out of rhe 
maxims of political economy, doctrinal discussions, or the tra- 
ditions of the Tract Societies. Be gentle, tjien, O Reader, 
with this comedy, which, intended for the Stage, is condemned 
to haunt the earth for a time in the shspe of a book ; receive it 
less for what it is than for what it might have been ; and, since 
Mr. Bunn would not act it, confer upon the author the immortal 
satisfaction of acting it yourself — that is to say, mentally, not 
corporeally. He only laments that he cannot supply you, in 
addition to the book, with a complete mental wardrobe, and a 
superb state of intellectual interiors to help out the flattering 
illusion 1" 

We have dwelt upon this subject at some length, for 
two reasons. It was due to the literary character, 
spirited conduct, and withal "forbearance" (to quote 
Mr. Bunn) of Mr. Bell, who, we repeat, has earned 
the thanks of all dramatists, present and to come. It 
may also be useful as a lesson of patience to those 
who, still unwarned, will nevertheless dare the perils of 
a green-room. At the present time, the drama is in a 
sad plight; and yet we could hardly quote a stronger 
instance of the indestructibility of the dramatic spirit, 
than by stating the fact, that one hundred and fourteen 
of our fellow subjects have each sent in a comedy, in 
the hope of carrying off the prize, at the Haymarket 
Theatre ! A prize of yfre hundred pounds for the best 
English comedy ! The town was at first aghast at the 
reckless munificence of the offer. Alas ! what is the 
remuneration to that of the actor, who, in that gold- 
hought play, may earn his income of from^two to three 
thousand per annum ? 

However, let it not be thought that we would depre- 
date the oflFer of Mr. Webster; certainly not. We 
rejoice at the prospect of an English comedy ousting 
from the Haymarket bill two or three of the imbecili- 
ties "from the French" that ordinarily disfigure it. 
We cannot willingly give up the hope of better days 
for the stage : it may yet recover u-om the Ignorant 
tyranny of the law, which, only last session, relaxed 
tne bow-string when the Dramatic Muse was almost in 
artiado mortis. Vie have, however, no faith in the 
patronage of the aristocracy. Their one theatre is the 
Opera, as they sufficiently proved when Mr. Macready 
made a gallant stand for the drama both at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane. A newspaper, devoted to 
the daily doings of fashion, published, a week or two 
since, a list of the patrons of the Queen's Theatre. 
What a House of Peers ! Everybody, from the " iron 
Duke" to the crotchety ex-chancellor, has a box ; not, 
we think, so much out of devotion to the music and 
dancing, as to prove to the world an enlarged benevo- 
lence towards the stranger ; for what high names — 
with one or two hright exceptions — gemmed the private- 
box list last year at Drury Lane ? 
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The Various Writings of Cornelius Mathews. 
New York : Harper and Brothers, London : 
Wiley and Putnam, 

We believe that Mr. Mathews is almost unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. This is not as it should be ; 
for his writings, very various in their character, have 
the stamp and impress of bold, original speaking. He 
has one distinguishing characteristic of an independent 
mind; he does not shrink from telling America the 
truth, though at the certainty of wounding her self- 
love, and what she deems her interests in the reckless 
use of the literary labours of other nations. On the 
question of literary copyright, Mr. Mathews has, we 
believe, stood the foremost champion of the rights of 
mind ; has turned from no opportunity of reading to 
his countrymen a bitter yet a wholesome lesson of truth; 
has shown to them the mjustice they commit upon the 
original intellect of America, in their wholesale and most 
tiBscrupulous piracy of the books of English authors ; 
for how, indeed, is the native writer — let him work 
ever so chiaply — to obtain the ear of the public, when 
the American bookseller, like the vender of brooms in 
Joe Miller, steals his books ready made ? What is the 
consequence of this state of things on the readers of 
America ? Mr. Mathews answers and says, *' A repu- 
tation rises with us like the voice of one shouting for 
help from the midst of breakers and stormy seas. It 
stands, if it stand at all, a sea- tower that rocks at 
every heaving of the mighty element which it would 
fain master and overawe. From a variety of causes, 
(but chiefly one which will be found urged at sufficient 
length hereafter, i. e, the copyright question,) a good 
name in literature is the least stable of all things that 
take root in the human mind in this vast Republican 
Confederacy. Beyond this, nothing can be less clearly 
defined than the position which good men and bad 
men should occupy. In the great conflict of voices, 
there are none to be heard ab^ve the tumult, saying 
who shall be master and who man. There is scarcely 
a journal in America of sufficient authority in criti- 
cisms to have its word taken as a warrant for the 
investment of a crown-piece. In this sceptreless 
anarchy the country swarms with pretenders, prophets, 
fabe critics, and false men 1 " 

Indeed, "these be bitter words," — and not the 
words, be it remembered, half shrewish, half flippant, 
of a Mrs. Trollope, — not the judgment of Charles 
Dickens, who, more than any other writer, tested the 
thin-skinnedness of the Americans; for what they 
pould find fault with in that charming, cordial volume, 
the American Notes, it has puzzled us greatly to dis- 
cover. To be sure, Dickens, with all the energy of 
his large heart, denounces slavery : for which sin, we 
once heard an American, in his wrathful condemna- 
tion of all literary writers, express a particular desire 
to assist at the hanging of Boz. Not that the man 
was wholly insensible of the influence and graces of 
literature; certainly not, inasmuch as, coming from 
the Southern States, he expressed a conviction that the 
readiest welcome would be given to any English writer 
who would come and '*just pufF 'em up a little." 
However, to return to Mr. Mathews. 



We like him for his nationality— for his bold, manly 
outspeaking. It is such men as he who, sooner or 
later, must force his countrymen to do an act of jus- 
tice, not only towards every other country, but to 
America herself. ** The problem of literature in 
America — what it shall be — in what forms, and to 
what effect," is, indeed, an interesting question. 
" The only claim the author makes," says Bf r. Ma- 
thews, speaking of himself, " is, that he has been no 
truer to the soil than the green tree : that is, that he 
has not shown himself entirely insensible to the silent 
influences of time and country among which he has 
grown to be an author at all. Whatever decisions 
await these humble labours, he cannot but hope that a 
cheerful and fruitful hour is at hand. Literature, a 
patient youth, sits now on the verge of the horizon, in 
silence and obscurity, and waiting the summons to as- 
cend the sky, and become a new dispenser of blessed 
light to the world!" 

Mr. Mathews appeals to criticism, under the various 
guise of poet, romance- writer, novelist, dramatist, and 
essayist. With powers that enable him to fulfil most of 
these missions with use to the world, and dignity to 
himself, he is, doubtless, less successful as a writer of 
comedies. His poetry is distinguished by a certain 
healthy ruggedness of style, a freshness of thought, 
that smacks of the virgin soil of the backwoods. 
There is no miminy-piminy work in his verse ; he goes 
right forward to his purpose, and fulfils it like a man. 
There is no elegant hesitation — no dallying with small 
conceits — no conventional phrase- work ; but all is in- 
formed with vigorous, downright thinking. In our 
last, we quoted a few stanzas from his poems On 
Man in the Republic, which, we think, will bear 
out this opinion. Wakondah, the Master of Life, 
would afford many other instances of a high, energetic 
faculty. We shall be glad to find the author, in his 
own words, " borne forward by something of the 
friendly impulse that grows from favour," to the con- 
clusion of his task. 

Behemoth; a Legend of the Mound- Builders, 
is a short romance, conducted with skill as to the 
mere mechanism of the story, and coloured by an ima- 
gination that has studied external nature in her most 
beautiful aspects. ^' It was the main design of the 
autlior," he says, " to make the gigantic relics which 
are found scattered throughout this continent, sub- 
servient to the purposes of the imagination. He has, 
therefore, dared to evoke a mighty creature firom the 
earth, and striven to ck>the it with life and motion. 
Coeval with this« the great race that preceded the red 
men, as the possessors of our continent, have been 
called into being." Hence, we have Behemoth in its 
huge terrors, threatening the cities of the Mound- 
builders, with their attempts by force and cunning to 
destroy the monstrous mischief. The whole story, 
with an exception to be afterwards alluded to, is well 
sustained, and carries the reader, with fixed attention, 
to the end. In the following, Behemoth is introduced 
with much eflect : — 

" All was hushed and silent save the gentle tread of the home- 
ward-tending people. The mourning relatives of the dead had 
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lulled into a temporary calm their troublona feelings, and wept 
with composure. The spirit of peace was oyer all. Suddenly 
a shrill yoice was heard to cry, ' He comes ! he comes I * It 
proceeded from a child, who, unobserved, had climbed to the 
upper window of one of the stone obserratories. The multitude 
were arrested by the voice, and, turning to the quarter from 
which it issued, saw the finger of the alarmist pointing to a 
body of woods which lay a short distance west from the path 
which they were taking to their homes. As at the bidding of a 
god, the whole people, with one accord, swerved round and 
gazed towards the forest, and there they beheld — Behemoth. 
Fixed in an attitude of astonishment and dread, they stood 
gazing — and still gazing upon the spectacle— a boundless and 
motionless gallery of faces. It was near the sunset. Over- 
head, in its level light, a grey bald eagle, just flown from its 
neighbouring eyry, hung poised in wonder, as if turned to stone 
by the novel sight of so vast a creatpre. In its motionless sus- 
pension, it seemed as if sculptured from the air, while its wings 
were gilded, like some remains of the old statuaries, by the 
golden touch of the sun. 

" Visible above the woods, moving heavily through the sea of 
green leaves, like leviathan in the deep, appeared the dark and 
prodigious form of the Mastodon ; an awful ridge rolling like a 
billow, along the tops of the pine i|nd cedar which grew beneath 
him. The boundless bulk moved through the trembling ver- 
dure, like an island which, in some convulsion of nature, shifts 
itself along the surface of the sea. The forest shook as be ad- 
vanced, while its scared and barbarous denizens, the prairie 
wolf, the gopher, and the panther, skulked silently away. 

** As yet his whole mighty frame was not visible. Even amid 
the trepidation and fear of the Mound-builders, a cariosity 
sprang up to behold the sum of his vast proportions ; to see at 
once before them and near at hand the actual dimensions of that 
shape whose shadowy outlines had, when first seen, wrought in 
them effiects so boundless and disastrous. 

'* Occasionally as the Mastodon glided along, a green tree- 
top wavered for a moment in the wind, leaned forward into the 
air — and fell to the earth as if pushed from its hold by the chance- 
exerted strength of the great brute. Again, they heard a crash, 
and a giant oak which had just now lorded it over its fellows was 
snapped from its stem and cast far forth over the tops of the 
forest. His very breath stirred the leaves till they trembled, 
and every step of his march denoted, by some natural appear- 
ance, the possession of monstrous and fearful power. 

" After stalking through a large tract of woodland without 
allowing any greater portion of bis bulk to become apparent, he 
wheeled through the forest and descending into a wooded valley 
disappeared, each step reverberating along earth with a deep 
and hollow sound. It was a long time ere the Mound-builders 
resumed their old, homeward progress, and when they did, it 
was with alarmed and cheerless spirits. The awe of the great 
shadow was upon them. Now more than ever they felt the 
folly of gainsaying or attempting to withstand a power which 
shrouded itself in a form so vast and inaccessible." 

Bokulla, a chief of the Mound-builders, marshals 
his forces against Behemoth, who scatters them like 
sand before a hurricane : — 

*' The army halted and stood gazing. The giant beast 
seemed to be sporting with the ocean. For a moment he 
plunged into it, and swimming out a league with his head and 
lithe proboscis reared above the waters, spouted forth a sea of 
clear, blue fluid toward the sky, ascending to the very cloud, 
which returning, brightened into innumerable rainbows, large 
and small, and spanned the ocean. Again he cast bis huge bulk 
along the main, and lay, island-like, floating in the soft middle 
sun, basking in its ray, and presenting, in the grandeur and vast- 
ness of his repose, a monumental image of Eternal Quiet. 
Bronze nor marble have ever been wrought into sculpture as 
grand and sublime as the motionless shape of that mighty 
brute resting on the sea. 

** Even at the remote distance from which they viewed him they 
could catch at times through the ocean spray the sparkle of his 
small and burning eye. Once it seemed for a moment steadily 
fixed upon their host as it stood out conspicuonsly on the height, 
and, abandoning his gambols. Behemoth xutgtd his balky frame 
toward the land. Breasting the mighty surges which his own 
motion created, he sought the shore, and nl^ he came up miyes- 
tically from the water, a chasm ensued as if the Pacific shrunk 
from its limits. With a gurgling tumult the subsiding waves 



rushed into the broad hollow, and continued to eddy about its 
vortex." 

Bokulla alone tracks the steps of Behemoth to his 
rocky fastness :-^ 

'* Amid these great elements of nature, Bokulla beheld the 
motions of the Mastodon as he trode the earth in gigantic 
sway ; and thought swelled upon tumultuous thought, as waves 
that break over each other in the middle ocean, at each step of 
that unparalleled and majestic progress. What wonder, if at 
that moment he deemed ^e great creature before him unassail- 
able and immortal ? Behemoth passed onward, and for the first 
time in many hours was lost to the gaze of the chieftain, as he 
entered a dark gap in a great mountain-range far to the east. 
Intent on the daring and venturous purpose which had drawn 
htm forth into the wilderness, he descended from his lofty sta- 
tion, and shaped his course to the barriers within which the un* 
conquered brute had passed. With incredible labour he toiled 
over a thousand obstacles ; clambering high mountain^, plodding 
through gloomy valleys, and compassing, by contrivance some- 
timea, sometimes by sheer strength, broad streams, he found 
himself at length, as the night approached, fixed on a lofty ridge, 
whence his eye fell upon a spacious amphitheatre of meadow, 
completely shut in by rocks and mountains, save at a single nar- 
row cut or opening. In the centre of this he beheld Behemoth 
couchant (his head turned toward the ohieftain himself) like a 
sublime image of stone in the middle of a silent lake. Bokulla 
exhibited no symptoms of terror or trepidation, and the beast 
lay motionless and quiet. Great emotions filled the breast of the 
chieftain as he looked upon the Mastodon reposing in this 
fortified solitude. He closely scrutinized the; whole circle of 
mountains, and took an accurate survey of the gate which led out 
into the open country bevond. Among other circumstances, he 
observed large hollows, here and there, in different quarters of 
the plain, as if worn there by the constant habitation of Behe- 
moth ; and also, that as the wind sighed through the branchea 
of trees that stood in its centre and along its border, the Masto- 
don moved up and down the amphitheatre with a slow and gentle 
motion, as if soothed by the sound." 

The opening to this ^* spacious amphitheatre" the 
Mound-builders, with incredible toil, wall up. Behe- 
moth is caught, as in a trap, and perishes with 
hunger : — 

" The Mound-builders, who overlooked the structure, trem- 
bled for its safety, but it stood stiff, and the shock caused Behe- 
moth to recoil discomfited, while the earth shook with the weight 
and violence of the motion. Oter and over again these assaults 
were repeated, always with the same result. Wearied with the 
attempt, the Mastodon desisted, and returned to feed upon th« 
diminished pasturage, which he had before deserted. He had 
soon browsed on it to its very roots, and began to feed on the 
commoner grass and weeds, scarcely palatable. In a day these 
had all vanished, and he turned to the trees which were here 
and there scattered over the meadow. These he devoured, 
foliage, limb, and trunk. In a few days they were whoHy ex- 
hausted, and the enclosed plain was reduced to a desert — ^paa* 
tureless, herbless, and treeless. 

** The impatience and wrath of Behemoth now knew no 
bounds. He saw no possible mode of escape from this dreary 
and foodless waste. Around and around the firm cokMseum 
which enclosed him, he rushed, maddened, bellowing, and 
foaming. 

** At times, in his fury, he pushed up the almost perpendi- 
cular sides of the mountains, and reooiled, bringing with him 
shattered fragments of rock and large masses of earth, with fsar- 
fttl force and swiftness. Around and around be again galloped 
and trampled, shaking the very mountains with his ponderous 
motions, and filling their whole circuit with his terrible bowlings 
and cries. The Mound-builders who stood upon the waU, and 
on different parts of the mountains, shrunk back affrighted and 
awe-stricken before the deadly glare of his eye, and the fearful 
and agonizing sound of his voice. 

** Day by day he became more furious, and his roar assumed 
a more touching and dreadful sharpness. All sustenance was 
gone from the plain ; the whole space within his reach furnished 
nothing bnt rocks and earth, for he had already drank the stream, 
dry to its channel. 

** The mighty brute was perishing of hunger in the centre of 
his prison. 
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*' His strength was now too far wasted to admit of the violent 
and gigantje efforts which he had at first made to escape from 
the famine-stricken enclosure, and he now stalked up and down 
its barren plain, uttering awful and heart-rending cries. Some 
of the Mound. builders who heard them, and who saw the agonies 
and sufferings of Behemoth, although he had been their most 
cmel enemy, could not refrain from tears. So universal is hn« 
manity in its scope, that it can feel for everything that has life." 

The author has endeavoured to vary these powerfully 
descriptive scenes with touches of humour in the 
person of a simple-witted ass, named Kluckhatch. 
He is, however, a blot upon the story ; a nuisance 
whilst alive, and his funeral *' performed/' as the un- 
dertakers say, in the very worst taste. 

The Career of Puffer Hopkins is the longest, and, 
apparently, the best considered story of the volume 
before us. The history of Hopkins, as it seems to us, 
is chosen merely as a vehicle to show American cha- 
racter as abounding in New York ; and to deli- 
neate scenes — a little highly-coloured of course — of 
common occurrence in that capital. As to the story 
itself, it is confused and unsatisfactory. People flit 
here and there without sufficient end or aim. How- 
ever, ere we criticise this defect, let us introduce the 
reader to ** Puffer Hopkins, a trading orator." 

Mr. Hopkins has not long delivered himself of his 
maiden oration, and is thus addressed by Hobble- 
shank : — 

** * You're a young professional trader in politics and pa- 
triotism ; a beginner — just opened to-night with your first 
speech, and a fresh assortment of apostrophes and gesticulations. 
I know you are new in the business, for when you spoke of Hea- 
ven and eternal justice, you looked at the audience. Very green, 
my boy ; an old spouter, in such a case, always rolls his eyeballs 
back under their lids, and smells of the chandelier, which is 
much better, although the odor isn't pleasant.' 

<* * A mere 'prentice at the business, I confess myself,' an- 
swered Puffer. 

« * I wish yon would bear in mind, too,' continued his whim- 
sical adviser, ' when you address a mixted audience, and have oc- 
casion to speak of the majesty of the people, that the esta- 
blished rule is, not to stare at any individual dirty face in the 
middle of the crowd, but to look away off, beyond the crowd en- 
tirely ; as if you discovered what you're speaking about in some 
remote suburb with which they have nothing to do. Do you 
nnderetand me ? ' 

*' * I think I do,' replied Puffer ; ' but isn't there generally 
some placid gentleman or other, who comes to the meeting 
early, and plsmts himself in front of the platform at a pro- 
per distance, with the praiseworthy purpose of h&^iog the 
speaker lay out all his strength in gazing at him, and moving his 
boweU and understanding ? I used to think so — and have tried 
it more than once ; it feels very pleasant, I can assure you.' 

'* ' What of that ? It's your business to humble these gentry 
-—they're aristocracy in disguise, and borrow their cartmen's hats 
to come to public meetings in. No, no I ' cried Hobbleshank, 
with emphasis, ' don't you be caught in that trap. Do you 
pick out the dirtiest waistcoat in the audience, with the most 
cadaverous foce in the room peering over it — pitch your eye 
npon the second button from the top, just where the proof of a 
lack of nnder-garments becomes overwhelming — and fire away. 
Your target's a poor scamp — the beggarliest in the house, with 
an understanding like a granite rock (needing the whole force of 
an incorporated company of metaphysicians to quarry and dress 
it), and a select circle of acquaintance, among wharfingers, 
small- boatmen, and bean-eaters, near the market. That's your 
man. Dash your hair back from your brow, swing your arms, 
and don't spare flowers, knuckles, tropes, and desk-lids.' " 

We next follow Hopkins in his visit to the Boltum 
Club, a fraternity organised to regenerate society. One 
of their favourite objects was " to get together a par- 
cel of gilt steeple balls, and hatch out a brood of young 
churches, by clapping a bishop upon them." Mr. 
Hopkins is received with due ceremony by the club : — 



*' A thin, thoughtful gentleman, at one corner of the table, 
was enveloped in an overgrown vest, hideous with great red 
vines creeping all over it, and large enough to serve the pur- 
poses of a body-coat; and confronting him, at an opposite 
comer, sat a stout omnibus-driver, making himself as com- 
fortable as he could in a waistcoat, so many sizes too small, that 
it gaped apart like a pair of rebellious book covers, and drew 
his arms into a posture that resembled not a little that of the 
wings of a great Muscovy gander prepared for the spit. 

'* ' We welcome you,' said the pide thoughtful man, rising 
and extending his right hand toward Puffer as he advanced, 
while with his left he secured the sails of his great red vest, 
' we welcome you, Mr. Hopkins, to this association of brethren. 
In us you see exemplified the progress of social reform ; we are 
wearing each other's coats and breeches in a simultaneous con- 
fusion, and, laboring under a passional excitement, we may yet 
ameliorate oar condition so far as to undertake to pay each 
other's debts. We are subjecting ourselves to a great experi- 
ment for the benefit of mankind, the interests of the total race. 
You see what hardships we are undergoing' — he did, for at 
the mere mention of the thing, the whole club vrriggled in their 
ill-assorted garments like so many clowns in the very crisis of a 
contortion — ' to test the principles of an ameliorated condition 
of things. Yet, sir, we are happy, very happy to see you here 
to-night. This spot on which you stand, is consecrated to 
freedom of opinion — to the festival of the soul. This is no 
musical forest, no Hindoo hunter's hut, got up for effect at the 
amphitheatre ; we haven't trees here alive with real birds ! the 
branches laden with living monkeys ! the fountains visited by 
longlegged flamingoes t the greensward covered with gazelles, 
grazing and sporting I Oh, no ; we are a mere caucus of plain 
citizens, in our everyday dresses, sitting in this small room, on 
rough benches, to re-organize society, and give the world a new 
axle; that's aU.'" 

In another part of the story, a Mr. Fishblatt gives 
his notions of the duty of a ** vigilant member :" — 

<' < If I was a member of a vigilance committee,' said Mr. Fish- 
blatt, regarding Puffer Hopkins with great gravity and steadi- 
ness, ' I should consider it my duty to have immense telescopes 
constructed ; and I would plant them, sir, where I could look 
into the very interior of every domicil in the ward, and know 
what was in every man's pot for dinner six days in the week. 
This may not be your view of duty, sir; but I should feel 
bound to have great legers kept, with leaves that opened like 
doors, and there write down every man's name in large letters ; 
and I'd have a full length of him drawn on the margin, and 
colored to the life. I*d give his dress, sir, down to the vest 
buttons, and if there was a mote in his eye, I'd have it there 
to be cross-examined, when he came up to vote. Now don't 
say you can't do this — you haven't the physical strength to keep 
such a set of books.' 

*' * Wpuld you inquire so very particularly,' asked Puffer, 
timidly, for he felt abashed by the grand conceptions of the 
imaginative Fishblatt, * into the private habits of voters ?' 

<* * I would, sir,' answered Mr. Fishblatt, peremptorily'; ' I'd 
know whether they slept in trundle-bedsteads or high-posta ; 
whether they preferred cold-slaugh cut lengthwise or crosswise 
of the cabbage ; whether their shoes were hobnailed or pegged. 
Can you tell why I'd do this ? ' 

*' Puffer Hopkins frankly and heroically confessed that he 
could not very readily, without the aid of Mr. Fishblatt. 

" * I knew you couldn't,' said that distinguished rhetorician. 
' Don't you see tliat the public conduct of the man is fore- 
shadowed in his personal habits ? A man that wears red flannel 
shirts is always for war : a man that employs night-caps is 
opposed to riots. The voters that browbeat their servants at 
home, sir, always cry out* for strengthening the executive. Go 
into that man's house over the way, sir, the house with the 
meek salmon-colored door ; that door is a hypocrite and deceiver, 
sir I Climb to the fourth shelf of his pantry and you'll find 
two red-handled rawhides ; that man approves of despatching 
the Florida Indians by drugging their brandy with ratsbane. 
That man's on his knees every Sunday in the orthodox chapel, 
wears out a pair of knee-cushions every year, and has breeches 
made without pockets to escape the importunities of beggars in 
the streets and highways. Piit him down in your journal, sir, 
as a knave, a villain, a low base fellow — will you ? ' " 

Mr. Fishblatt questions the pretensions of Mr. Bluff 
candidate for aldermanic dignity :— - 
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** * As for Mr. Blaff/ said Mr. Fishblatti who was always the 
first to deliver his views on the topic before the committee, 
' I beg to know whether it is true, as I am informed, he is the 
gentleman tliat wears a lepiiie watch with five jewels ? Before 
receiving an answer to this, I would inquire whether Mr. Bluff 
keeps a carriage, witii a black footman in a silver-buckled hat 
and white cambric pocket4iandkerchief ? Also, could any 
member of the committee instruct him whether Mr. Bluff's 
pew was lined with red damask and fastened with copper tacks, 
rotten-stoned every Saturday morning by one of his servants, 
privily admitted to the church ? Mr. Bluff might dress his 
children in scalloped collars and laced pantalettes — tlie children 
of a public man did not always belong to the public (although 
he sometimes made it a present of them when he died), but 
what business had Mr. Bluff to put two stone dogs on his 
stoop ? If they had been lions, he (Mr. Fishblatt) might have 
forgiven him ; two great roaring, open-mouthed lions ; even a 
pair of elephants. These vrere noble animals. But dogs I 
Had any gentleman of the committee kept a diary of Mr. Bluff's 
doings for the past, fifteen years ? Was any one prepared to 
say what had been his private and personal habits during that 
time ? If not, the committee were entering upon a most solemn 
and important business, with very imperfect materials in their 
hands. He had heard that there had been a lurking committee, 
of five or more, to institute a watch upon Mr. Bluff ; to have 
an eye upon all he did and said from the first moment he was 
contemplated as a candidate. Where was that committee? 
They had followed him (Mr. Bluff), he had been informed in 
confidence, for more than two weeks ; knew all his opinions, 
as expressed in various places of public and private resort. 
Mr. Fishblatt would like to 'see their minutes. He had been 
told that Mr. Bluff had been measured, in all the past fortnight, 
for two new coats, and a new double vest of black velvet. 
What was the ibeaning of this ? ' " 

A jury-room: — 

" For the first few minutes after they entered the jury-room, 
not a word was spoken ; they sat around the square table, 
which just held twelve, with their heads toward the centre, 
watching each other's faces sharply for the first glimpses of a 
verdict. 

** A spider's thread fell from the ceiling and hung dangUng 
above the table, bearing a fly struggling at its end. 

'"Guilty, or not guilty, gentlemen?' said the foreman, a 
close-shaven, blue-faced man, with glittering eyes, glancing 
round the board as he put the question by way of breaking 
ground. 

« < Guilty for one 1' answered a fat citizen on his right hand, 
sweeping the struggling fly into his hat, which he produced 
suddenly from behind his chair. * We must have an example, 
gentlemen. The last three capital indictments got off, and now 
it's the sheriff's turn for a pull. We must have an example.' 

** * Three for breeders and the fourth to the bull-ring,' spoke 
np a gentleman with a deep chest and brawny arms. ' That's 
the rule at the slaughterhouse ; we always follow it — and so I 
say guilty, if the rest's agreeable.' " 

The subjoined arguments in favour of banging, 
would, we fear, meet an echo in the breasts of certain 
reasoners on this side of the Atlantic : — 

" * Now, gentlemen of the jury, you must excuse me a few 
minutes, if you please,' said a stout, rugged, hard-headed 
gentleman, with heavy eyebrows, rising at one end of the table, 
and thrusting back his skirts with both hands. ' This is a 
great moral question, whether the prisoner shall be hung or not. 
Am I right ? ' — * You are ! ' * You are I ' from several voices at 
the upper end of the table. ' A great moral question, I say ; 
and it's owing to a great moral accident that I am with you 
this day, for if I hadn't eaten too many tomcods for my supper 
last night, I should have been off in the seven o'clock boat this 
morning, to the anniversary of the Moral Reform at Philadel- 
phia. Now the community looks to us for action in this case. 
If this man escapes, who can be hung ? Where's the safety 
for life and property if we can't hang a man now and then ? 
Hanging's the moral lerer of the world, and when the worid's 
grown rotten by laying too much on one side, why, we hang a 
man and all comes right again. If we don't hang Fyler Close, 
he'll hang us~moralIy, I mean.' " 

Vol. II. 



The jury find a verdict ot guilty, and after a decent 
delay of ** five hours," return into court : — 

** * Pardon me, gentlemen,' said the foreman, at this stage of 
feeling ; ' I think this is a clear case for the sheriff. The 
prisoner is an old man ; he has no friends — not a relation in 
the world, one of the witnesses said ; he's lost his property — 
and as for his wits, you see what they're woi-th. Now, the 
next candidate that comes along may be a fine black-haired, 
rosy young fellow, who may have tickled a man with a sword- 
cane, or something of that sort, with a number of interesting 
sisters, an aged mother, and a crowd of afflicted connexions. 
You see what a plight we would be in if we should happen to 
be drawn on that jury. Are you agreed, gentlemen ? ' 

** There was not a little laying of heads together ; discussion 
in couplets, triplets, and quadruplets ; and in the course of two 
hours more they agreed, and rose to call the officer to marshal 
them into court. 

(* * Stop a minute, gentlemen, if you please,' said the fat 
citizen ; ' this is a capital case, you will recollect, and it wouldn't 
be decent to go in under five hours.' 

" * He's right,' said the foreman, * and you may do what you 
choose for an hour.' 

"Two of the jury withdrew to a bench at the side of the 
room, where standing close to the waU, one of them planting 
his foot upon the bench and bending forward, entered upon a 
whispered interview. Two more remained at the table ; while 
the others grouped themselves in a window looking forth upon 
the Park, in the rear of the hall, and amused tliemselves by 
watching a crowd that had gathered there, under a lamp, and 
who began making signs and motions to them as soon as thej 
showed themselves. The most constant occupation of the 
crowd seemed to be passing a finger about the neck, and then 
jerking it up, as though pulling at a string, with a clicking 
sound, which — when once or twice they lifted the window, and 
as it seemed to be the most popular and prevailing sound- 
could be distinctly heard." 

This story is amusing from the characters, despite 
the clumsiness of its plot. We have no interest in 
Hobbleshank and his mysterious woes ; they do not 
relieve, but interfere with, the comic parts of the tale. 
Mr. Mathews seems to want the power of holding 
his characters together. He is more an essayist than 
a novelist. His comic writings abound with shrewd 
observations, and with felicitous drollery of expression ; 
in many of the strong sketches of character, we can 
recognise in him, at least a strong admirer of Dickens, 
He is, however, no servile imitator of the great master. 
In reading Mr. Mathews, we feel a conviction that we 
are beholding some phases of American character from 
the life. 

The Politicians is the^titleof Mr. Mathews^s comedy. 
In his preface, he very reasonably dilates upon *' the 
impertinence of producing at an American Theatre, 
a constant succession of farces with Sir Harry Hum- 
drum, my Lord Noddy, and my Lady High Diddie- 
diddle, attended by flymg squads of waiters in livery, 
and coachmen in top-boots— to the entire exclusion of 
a single scene or personage that has the recommen- 
dation of fitness, either in respect to time, place, or 
audience." Moved by the contemplation of this 
anomaly, Mr. Mathews wrote The Politicians, an 
Amencan comedy; but with nothing to distinguish 
it from the hacknied stage conventionalities of the 
Old World. The plot of the piece turns upon the 
election of an alderman, and we now and then get 
some glimpses of the pure patriotism which, in the 
persons of American voters, occasionally vindicates 
Itself. In every other respect The Politicians is a 
servile copy of our defunct school of comedy. Neither 
has Mr. Mathews power over dramatic dialogue. Its 
spirit, its brevity, and sinew, are wholly beyond liim. 

BB 
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He, however, can afford to be told that he must leave 
the creation of the American stage to other hands. 

There are many other points in Mr. Mathews's book 
to which we would here gladly refer the reader, but in 
the hope that what we have already said may send him 
to the volume, we here break off; trusting that we may 
be the humble means of introducing Mr. Mathews to 
a large circle of English readers, who will find in him 
the spirit of a manly, poetic, humorous writer. 



Thb Poetical Works of Leigh Hukt. Moxon. 

A CABiKET edition, uniform with Taylor's Van Arte- 
veldCf noticed in our last ; and, we will vouch for it, a 
most welcome book to thousands ; for how many well 
on in the present generation may date their earliest li* 
terary luxury to the cordial spirit, and the love of the 
good and beautiful, ever developed in the writings of 
Leigh Hunt ? Of the Story of Rimini, as now printed, 
the author says — 

'* he has taken the opportunity, in this edition of his poems, to 
evince a proper respect for a chance of their duration beyond 
the day, by giving them a careful revision, rejecting super- 
fluities, and correcting mistakes of all kinds. To this end he 
has re-written a considerable portion of the ' Story of Rimini,' 
not because he would give up to wholesale objection what has 
had the good fortune to obtain the regard of the public, but 
because he wrote it before he visited Italy, had made it in 
some respects too English, and, above all, had told an imagi- 
nary story instead of the real one. The landscapes are now 
freed firom northern inconsistencies ; the moral is no longer en- 
dangered, as some thought it, by dwelling too much on the 
metaphysics of a case of conscience ; and the story contains the 
real catastrophe and the spirit of the probable characters of all 
the parties, without contradicting the known truth by any of 
the circumstances invented. He is aware of the objections made 
to altered poems in general, and heartily agrees with them; 
but the case, as thus stated, becomes, he conceives, an excep- 
tion to the rule. Dante, who, though a very great poet, had a 
will still greater than his poetry, and was in all things a par- 
tisan, was a friend and public agent of the heroine's father, and 
he has not told the deception that was practised on her. He 
left it to transpire through the commentators. TWs point of 
the story was at no time omitted in the version which the 
author, in a fit of youthful confidence, undertook to make front 
the inimitable original ; but, on the other hand, the surprise and 
murder of the lovers by the husband were converted into a duel 
with one, and the remorse of both ; and not a word was said 
of the husband's ferocious character and personal deformity. 
These things, if he is not mistaken, make all the difference on 
the point in question. He has desired to relate the truth in the 
poem almost ever since he wrote it ; the moral objections of the 
eritics increased the desire ; and, indeed, be has long ceased to 
be of opinion, that an author has a right to misrepresent ad- 
mitted historical facts. He has often, as a reviewer, had occa- 
sion to object to the license in others. It appears to him the 
next thing to falsifying a portrait ; and possibly even hazards 
something of that general inconsistency of features, which is 
observed to result £om the painter's misrepresentation of any 
one of them." 

The following is a meek and noble rebuke of the in- 
tolerant and self-seeking : — 

'* As to any other effusions of a hostile nature poured forth in 
the course of one of the most stirring periods of political war- 
fare, when I was in the thick of editorisl fight, I shall not belie 
the honesty and heartiness with which such fights may be carried 
on during the zeal of the moment ; but I have now lived, en- 
joyed, erred, suffered, and thought enough, to come to the con« 
dusiou, that neither modesty of self-knowledge nor largeness of 
policy is in favour of advancing the circumstances of the com- 



munity, by attacking individuals who are the creatures of them: 
and in accordance with this new sense of duty, the volume offerea 
to the public does not contain, it is trusted, one verse which can 
give pain to any living being. It aspires to be the reader's 
companion during his quietest and his kindest moments ; to add 
zest to intercourse, and love to the love of nature; and the 
author would fain have left nothing in its pages rebukeable 
either by the cordial voices of the fireside, or by the pensive 
breath of the wind as it passes by the ear in field or garden." 

We are glad to find the beautiful play of The Legend 
of Florence in this volume. Sure we are that a day will 
arise when that drama will again assert its high moral 
beauty on the stage, albeit there were folks who— 

" With that half knowledge, half experience gives," 
condemned the purpose of the author as anything but 
a pattern for families. — People who sympathized with 
the poor, self-willed savage AgolanHj (and yet a cha- 
racter painfully true,' to be pointed out almost in every 
street,) who, having married Ginevra, was deemed Ui 
have the right of torturing her ; even as a cat who has 
caught a mouse, has the allowed privilege of killing 
the poor wretch piecemeal. 



The Philosophical Works of John Locke. Virtue* 

This edition is enriched with a Preliminary Dis- 
course and Notes by Mr. St. John, and forms a very 
handsome, and withal, a very cheap collection of writ- 
ings heretofore only obtainable by purchasers of many 
volumes. The book is very beautifully printed. 



Backgammon: its History and Practick. By 
the Author of '< Whist." With Illustrations de- 
signed by Kenny Meadows, and engraved by 
W. Linton. jD. Bogue. 
A CLEVER and amusing treatise on Backgammon, de- 
signed to inculcate the philosophical maxim, that the 
"dice box, disarmed of all powers of mischief,*' 
is calculated to produce social comforts, by sweet- 
ening the bitterness of a winter's evening, or by 
teacmng a lesson of patience and perseverance. The 
book may, from its literary merit, he read with 
pleasure by those who have no interest in the 
game which it treats of, whilst it may be regarded 
by the professor of Backgammon as a valuable 
desideratum. It purports, in short, to be an ex- 
ponent of the rise and progress of the game, and of 
the wholesome advantages to be derived from its prac- 
tice. The language is humorous and expressive, whilst 
the intention of the author is well conceived and well 
carried out to the end. The various chapters are 
arranged in methodical order, so that the reader maj, 
if he think fit, study the contents with the same r^;a- 
larity as he would wade through a "Tutor's Assistant." 
If, on the contrary, he be already an adept in the game 
of Backgammon, and seek for amusement rather than 
instruction, he will find himself no loser by his pains. 
The illustrations with which the book is interspersed 
are good specimens of the imaginative quality of Kenny 
Meadows. They are as tastefully executed as they 
are graphically conceived ; and it is only bare justice 
to Mr. Linton to state, that his delicate graver has 
admirably worked out the intentions of the artist. 
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